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A  TALK  ABOUT  LETTERS. 


TH  E  most  common  things  often 
are  those  about  which  we  know 
the  least ;  the  most  useful,  those  about 
which  we  are  the  least  inquisitive. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  who  think  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  English  alphabet, 
do  in  reality  know  but  little  about  it ; 
hence  it  is  that  many,  having  learned  to 
designate  the  letters  at  sight,  suppose 
that  there  is  nothing  more  to  learn  con¬ 
cerning  them,  and  therefore  cease  to 
regard  them  as  objects  of  study.  Such, 
believing  the  alphabet  to  be  a  curious 
invention  designed  for  the  amusement 
of  mankind,  ask  themselves  not  the 
question,  How  came  we  by  it  ?  for  its 
history  has  little  of  interest  to  them, 
when  compared  with  the  history  of 
“Jaclc  and  the  Bean  Stalk.” 

Of  all  the  works  of  art  devised  by  the 
ingenuity  of  man,  none  is  more  frequent 
than  the  printed  page,  andrif  weighed 
in  the  philosopher’s  scales,  none  more 
useful.  We  may  go  further,  and  what 
we  have  asserted  of  the  page  may  be 
asserted  of  each  letter  which  constitutes 


such  a  page  ;*  and  yet  of  no  other  work 
of  art  are  we  so  ignorant.  The  origin 
and  significance  of  letters  is  as  yet  a 
literary  Ethiopia — a  terra  incognita  in 
the  world  of  language. 

This  ignorance  is  the  more  surprising, 
when  we  remember  that  man  has  always 
taken  delight  in  seeking  out  the  origin 
of  things — is  always  striving  and  has  al¬ 
ways  striven  to  penetrate  to  its  sources 
the  mysterious  and  unknown. 

“  But,”  it  is  said,  “  we  cannot  go  back 
of  history  and  revelation.”  Partially 
true  ;  yet  are  we  not  more  ignorant 
here,  than  in  many  of  the  most  common 
things  pertaining  to  them  ?  So  careless 
have  we  been  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  find  two  persons  who  can  sit 
down  and  write  the  names  of  the  letters 
in  both  numbers,  and  have  them  agree 
throughout  in  their  orthography.  And 
it  is  much  more  difficult,  if  indeed  it  is 
not  impossible,  to  find  one  who  can  suc- 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  letters  are 
indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  man  for  their 
present  form  and  usefulness. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1869,  by  A.  Roman  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  California. 
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cessfully  defend  from  a  fair  criticism, 
both  his  orthography  and  pronunciation 
of  their  names.  For  every  one  who  can 
do  this  with  even  a  tolerable  approach 
to  correctness,  there  are  a  hundred  who 
can  both  speak  and  write  correctly,  both 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets. 

This  ignorance  was  well  illustrated  a 
few  years  since  at  a  Teachers’  Examin¬ 
ation  in  Boston,  Mass.  The  question 
was  asked  :  “  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  sound  of  A,  a  letter,  and  A,  a 
word  ?  For  several  moments  the  class 
was  disconcerted,  when  one  of  their 
number  answered  it  to  the  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  Board,  and  the  great  re¬ 
lief  of  the  other  teachers,  by  saying  that 
A,  a  word,  had  but  one  sound,  as  heard 
in  the  name  of  the  letter  ;  while  A,  a  let¬ 
ter,  that  is  used  as  the  constituent  part 
of  a  word,  had  not  less  than  four  sounds. 

This  however  does  not  coincide  with 
the  great  lexicographer,  Professor  Wor¬ 
cester,  for  he  tells  us  that  as  a  word  it  is 
pronounced  like  A  in  ale,  and  as  a  let¬ 
ter  like  U  in  the  word  under,  or  like 
the  syllable  uh.  Upon  a  little  reflec¬ 
tion,  all  will  agree  that  both  are  wrong. 
A,  as  a  letter,  has  not  less  than  four  dif¬ 
ferent  and  distinct  sounds,  together  with 
several  anomalous  ones  in  proper  names. 
A,  a  word,  has  the  long  or  diphthongal 
;sound  in  the  word  which  represents  the 
.name  of  the  letter,  and  the  obscure 
sound — like  that  of  uh — when  used  as  a 
word  meaning  one,  or  in  other  words 
when  used  as  a  definitive  adjective. 

Such  ignorance  will  justify  us  in  turn¬ 
ing  again  to  childhood’s  task. 

Who  invented  letters  ?  is  a  question 
still  asked  ;  yet  who  it  was  is  still  un¬ 
known.  Ef^ry  nation  of  any  degree  of 
antiquity  has  asserted  its  claims  to  this 
honor,  but  not  one  of  these  claims  is 
sustained  by  a  sufficient  unity  of  tradi¬ 
tion  to  entitle  it  to  a  consideration  be¬ 
yond  the  province  of  speculation  and 
fancy.  Much  has  been  written,  and 
subtle  arguments  have  been  adduced  in 
support  of  such  speculations ;  yet  the 


Christian,  the  infidel,  and  the  philoso¬ 
pher  are  as  widely  separated  as  ever  in 
their  belief  concerning  their  origin. 

Are  they  as  the  Jewish  Rabbis  teach, 
and  as  many  Christians  believe,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Divinity,  and  were  they  re¬ 
vealed  to  Adam  in  the  morning  of  his 
existence  ? 

Three  arguments  out  of  many  are  of¬ 
fered  to  refute  such  a  theory  ;  viz  : 

First — If  letters  are  coeval  with  man, 
why,  in  spite  of  the  vastly  superior  facil¬ 
ities  which  they  afford  for  record  and 
communication,  did  man  go  back  to 
the  hieroglyphic  and  ideographic  sys¬ 
tems  of  writing  ? 

Second — There  is  yet  no  discovered 
instance  in  the  Bible,  in  which  God  has 
failed  to  make  known  his  authorship  of 
aught  which  he  has  made  that  would 
render  man  happy  and  blest,  and  at  the 
same  time  demanded  therefor,  as  a  just 
return,  man’s  admiration  and  love. 

Third — It  is  a  libel  upon  Omniscience 
to  attribute  to  it  the  invention  of  so  im¬ 
perfect  an  instrument  as  the  most  per¬ 
fect  alphabet  yet  known. 

The  infidel  boldly  asserts  that  there 
was  a  time  when  written  language  was 
unknown.  Whatever  arguments  may 
be  brought  forward  to  sustain  the  asser¬ 
tion — and  they  are  certainly  very  con¬ 
vincing — there  is  yet  for  it,  most  assur¬ 
edly,  no  proof.  As  far  back  as  we  can 
know  anything  positive,  either  from 
sacred  history  or  profane,  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  some  system  of 
chirography.  From  a  priori  reasoning 
however,  this  much  we  may  k?iow  :  writ¬ 
ten  language  was  the  sequent  of  that 
which  is  spoken.  It  was  not  at  first 
designed  as  a  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion,  but  as  a  means  of  record. 

Before  we  can  decide,  then,  wheth¬ 
er  or  no  the  ancestor  of  our  race  was 
acquainted  with  this  “  Art  Divine,”  we 
must  determine  whether  he  spoke  a  full 
and  complete  language,  as  the  Christian 
believes — whether  man  is  a  developed 
monad,  as  the  infidel  teaches — or  wheth- 
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er,  as  the  philosopher  declares,  there 
was  a  time  when  man  conversed  with 
man,  by  means  of  rude  and  uncouth 
sounds  and  gestures.  I  ask  the  ques¬ 
tions,  and  leave  the  reader  to  answer  : 
Did  our  first  parent  surpass  all  other 
men  in  his  intelligence  ;  or,  was  he  a 
grinning,  chattering,  speaking  monkey  ; 
or,  did  great  thoughts  arise  in  his  mind, 
and  struggle  for  some  adequate  means 
of  expression,  finding  none  ?  It  is  a 
dilemma  with  many  horns,  and  he  who 
loves  conjecture  may  here  find  satiety. 

Of  primal  letters,  then,  nothing  we 
know  ;  but  with  much  that  is  unknown, 
there  is  yet  much  besides  their  mere 
names  which  we  may  know  and  teach. 

The  letters  of  any  language,  arranged 
in  their  customary  order,  are  called  its 
“alphabet.”  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  union  of  the  names  of  the  first  two 
in  the  Greek  alphabet  —  alpha ,  beta. 
What  word,  if  any,  the  ancients  used 
to  designate  the  same  idea,  is  one  of 
those  things  to  us  unknown.  The  Teu¬ 
tons,  early  in  the  Christian  era,  and  un¬ 
til  the  fifteenth  century,  called  them 
“runes,”  or  mysteries.  The  characters 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  called  “  hi¬ 
eroglyphics,”  or  sacred  carvings ;  but 
this  word  is  of  Grecian  origin,  and  in 
comparison  with  the  antiquity  of  letters, 
is  of  modern  origin — the  name  their  father 
called  them  by  is  not  remembered. 

At  present,  a  letter  is  an  arbitrary 
mark,  used  principally  to  represent  to 
the  eye  an  elementary  sound  of  the  hu¬ 
man  voice.  It  is  probable  that  at  first 
they  bore  some  resemblance  to  visible 
objects,  either  in  their  form  or  in  having 
their  power  the  same  as  the  principal 
sound  of  the  object  which  they  intended 
to  represent.  To  trace  these  similari¬ 
ties,  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  more  curi¬ 
osity  than  profit. 

A  perfect  alphabet  for  a  perfect  lan¬ 
guage,  such  as  an  omniscient  God 
would  give  were  he  their  author,  should 
have  a  single  letter  for  each  sound  in 
the  language,  and  no  letter  should  rep¬ 


resent  more  than  one  sound.  Such 
an  one  in  the  English  language,  would 
contain  not  more  than  forty,  nor  less 
than  thirty  letters.  Phonography  is 
founded  upon  a  system  of  forty-three 
sounds  and  letters,  three  or  four  of  which 
might  be  merged  with  some  of  the  oth¬ 
ers.  As  it  is,  our  alphabet  is  both  re¬ 
dundant  and  deficient — the  same  letter 
representing  various  sounds,  and  vari¬ 
ous  letters  and  combinations  of  differ¬ 
ent  letters  representing  the  same  sound. 
Thus,  so  far  as  speech  is  concerned,  C 
Q  and  X  are  superfluous  letters  ;  A  has 
eight  or  nine  different  sounds  ;  three  or 
four  different  letters,  or  combinations  of 
letters,  represent  one  or  more  of  its 
sounds,  while  most  of  the  letters  are 
interchangable,  each  with  one  or  more 
of  the  others. 

It  must  not  be  thought  however,  that 
we  can  do  without  the  superfluous  let¬ 
ters,  as  they  are  called,  especially  the 
letter  C,  for  from  long  continued  use  it 
has  come  to  have  a  peculiar  meaning, 
use,  and  office,  which  it  would  require 
whole  sentences  to  express. 

The  most  perfect  alphabet,  that  is  to 
say,  the  one  which  most  nearly  conforms 
to  the  requirements  of  the  lauguage 
which  it  represents,  is  the  Cherokee. 
It  was  invented  about  forty-seven  years 
ago  by  Seequoyah,  an  illiterate  but  in¬ 
genious  Indian.  It  contains  eighty-five 
letters,  which,  however,  do  not  as  with 
us  represent  simple  tones,  but  syllabic 
sounds.  This  number  is  sufficient  to 
represent  all  such  sounds  in  their  lan¬ 
guage.  In  our  language,  such  an  alpha¬ 
bet  would  consist  of  several  thousand 
characters.  The  simplicity  of  the  Cher¬ 
okee  language  and  alphabet  is  such  that 
he  who  understands  and  can  speak  it, 
can  learn  to  read  and  write  it  in  a  single 
day.  To  this  fact  we  must  attribute  the 
rapid  progress  of  this  people  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  wealth  and  education,  outranking 
as  they  do  large  communities  of  whites 
in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  by 
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some  philologists  in  favor  of  an  uni¬ 
versal  alphabet.  By  them  it  is  deemed 
practicable,  but  there  are  some  serious 
if  not  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way. 
One  of  these  has  not  sufficiently  en¬ 
gaged  their  attention,  which  is  the  great 
difference  in  the  number  of  sounds  be¬ 
longing  to  different  tongues  ;  thus,  be¬ 
tween  the  Cherokee  and  the  Chinese, 
there  is  a  difference  of  several  thou¬ 
sands.  And,  aside  from  the  difference 
in  number,  the  difficulty  would  seem  to 
be  insurmountable,  as  either  from  trans¬ 
mitted  peculiarities  or  acquired  habits, 
men  of  different  nations  become  incapa¬ 
ble  either  of  uttering  or  distinguishing 
certain  vocal  sounds.  In  some  of  the 
Latin  nations  for  instance,  as  in  Gas¬ 
cony  and  the  south  of  Spain,  no  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made  between  the  sound  of 
B  and  V.  This  has  led  to  the  sarcastic 
saying  that  in  Spain,  beber,  to  drink, 
and  vivere ,  to  live,  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Is  this  the  case  with  some 
among  us  ? 

Another  illustration,  familiar  to  all 
Californians,  may  be  found  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  language,  which  has  no  R,  always 
supplying  its  place  with  L.  The  oppo¬ 
site  of  this  is  found  in  the  Japanese 
tongue,  which  has  no  L,  but  always  sup¬ 
plies  its  place  with  R.  Some  Brazilian 
tribes  are  destitute  of  the  sound  of  L, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Zend,  a 
Persian  language  of  very  high  antiquity. 

Perhaps  every  one  has  been  familiar 
with  persons  who  for  N,  used  L.  This 
impediment,  in  many  instances,  is  said 
to  be  hereditary.  '  A  schoolmate  of  the 
writer,  in  a  scuffle  with  a  boy  named 
John,  received  a  scratch  from  some  pins 
upon  John’s  coat,  when  he  exclaimed  in 
a  pet,  “  Johl,  Johl,  goll  darl  your  old  pils, 
I’ll  lever  play  with  you  agail.”  And  a 
bright  little  girl  in  the  writer’s  first 
school,  was  always  marched  out  to  read, 
for  the  amusement  of  his  visitors,  a 
piece  entitled  “The  Hen  and  Chickens.” 
With  great  promptness  she  would  com¬ 
mence,  “  See  the  old  Hell  and  Chickels.” 


Whatever  the  ultimate  results,  its  im¬ 
mediate  effects  would  be  troublesome. 
Our  present  alphabet,  both  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  and  its  special  uses,  would  be  use¬ 
less.  Our  literature,  our  dictionaries, 
and  our  encyclopedias,  would  be  of  no 
use  to  the  next  generation.  Every  lan¬ 
guage  on  earth  would  become  a  dead 
language,  and  we  should  lose  from  our 
own  that  which  to  us  is  an  unfailing 
source  of  pleasure — the  resemblance  of 
the  sound  of  words  to  the  sound  or  idea 
of  things  which  they  are  intended  to  rep¬ 
resent.  This  has  given  to  our  grand 
old  English  a  sprightliness  which  noth¬ 
ing  else  could  afford.  There  is  in  us 
an  inexpressible  feeling  of  delight  when 
we  speak  of  the  rushing  water,  the  rat¬ 
tling  drum,  the  buzzing  bee,  the  whist¬ 
ling  wind,  and  the  serpent’s  hiss,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  imitation  which  we  attempt, 
and  in  part  achieve. 

As  before  stated,  a  written  language 
is  the  product  of  one  that  is  spoken, 
and  a  universal  alphabet  must  await  the 
advent  of  universal  speech.  This  will 
come  when  the  myth  of  Babel  shall 
have  been  reversed,  but  not  until  there 
shall  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Of  the  forms  of  ancient  letters,  our 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  script,  whose  earlier  forms 
we  do  not  know.  Moses  is  supposed 
to  have  written  in  characters  very 
nearly  resembling  the  Samaritan.  But 
when  Ezra  wrote  out  a  new  copy  of  the 
law,  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
he  is  said  to  have  invented  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  a  new  alphabet,  much  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  regular — the  one  which  is  now 
known  to  us  as  the  Chaldaic. 

To  the  Phoenicians,  more  generally  than 
to  any  other  people,  has  been  asscribed 
the  honor  of  inventing  letters.  Cad¬ 
mus,  a  Phoenician,  is  said  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  alphabet,  then  numbering  six¬ 
teen  letters,  into  Greece  in  the  year  1500 
B.C.  To  these,  Palamedes  added  four 
more,  and  subsequently  Simonides  four 
others.  The  letters  of  Cadmus  corre- 
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spond  with  our  A,  B,  G,  D,  E,  F,  I,  K, 
L,  M,  N,  0,  P,  R,  S  and  T.  But  the 
story  of  Cadmus  is  a  myth  from  which 
it  would  seem  impossible  even  for  cred¬ 
ulous  credulity  to  wring  one  jot  which 
should  seem  to  it  like  historic  truth. 
At  the  command  of  his  father,  he  set 
■out  in  quest  of  a  sister  who  had  been 
abducted  by  one  of  the  gods.  He  en¬ 
countered  and  slew  the  serpent,  whose 
teeth,  upon  being  sown,  produced  a  crop 
of  armed  men.  Marrying  a  daughter 
of  the  gods,  the  gods  all  left  Olympus 
and  attended  the  nuptials  at  the  palace 
of  Cadmus.  Finally,  after  many  equally 
fanciful  adventures,  he  and  his  wife 
were  conveyed  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
serpents  to  the  Elysian  Fields — the  par¬ 
adise  prepared  for  the  mortal  relatives 
of  the  gods.  To  how  much  of  the 
above  story  can  we  give  our  credence  ? 

We  come  now  to  things  better  known. 
For  many  centuries  all  writing  was  in 
capitals,  without  stops,  spaces  or  marks 
of  any  kind.  These  aids  to  the  sense  of 
the  writer  were  introduced  later  and  grad¬ 
ually  ;  to  trace  their  history  is  a  matter 
of  great  curiosity  and  interest.  Orig¬ 
inally,  writing  was  executed  in  columns 
or  perpendicular  lines,  letter  beneath 
letter,  and  .then  word  beneath  word.  It 
was  then  changed  to  horizontal  lines, 
and  written  from  right  to  left,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  ancient  al¬ 
phabets  the  letters  turn  towards  the  left 
instead  of,  as  in  ours,  towards  the  right. 
A  thousand  years  later,  writing  alter¬ 
nated  from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right ; 
and  it  was  not  until  near  the  Christian 
era  that  the  present  method  of  writing 
from  left  to  right  became  universally 
adopted. 

The  small  letters  were  introduced 
gradually,  and  in  manuscript  but  little 
more  than  a  thousand  years  old,  we  find 
the  large  and  small  letters  used  promis¬ 
cuously.  A  little  later,  capitals  were 
used  to  commence  all  important  words  ; 
then,  as  the  initial  letter  of  all  nouns 
and  pronouns,  in  which  way  they  are 


still  used  by  some  nations  ;  and  finally, 
as  now. 

The  Grecians  gave  their  alphabet, 
while  it  yet  consisted  only  of  capitals, 
to  the  Romans.  This  underwent  vari¬ 
ous  changes,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  invention  of  printing  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  form  of  letters  in  the  Roman  alpha¬ 
bet  was  adopted.  They  were  first  used 
by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  The  earliest  English 
work  printed  in  this  character  was 
struck  off  in  1518.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Aldus  Manu- 
tius,  an  Italian,  devised  the  peculiar, 
sloping  letters  known  as  the  Italic. 
They  were  first  used  in  an  edition  of 
Virgil,  in  1501. 

During  the  eleventh  century,  the  An¬ 
glo  Saxons  adopted  those  fantastic 
forms  known  as  Old  English,  called  by 
the  printer  black  letter,  which  happily 
for  us  have  given  place  to  the  Roman, 
which  we  now  use.  In  very  modern 
times,  the  consonant  J  has  been  evolved 
from  the  vowel  I,  and  V,  W  and  Y 
from  the  vowel  U.  Even  now,  I  is 
sometimes  used  for  J,  as  in  the  abbre¬ 
viation  I.  H.  S.  for  Jesus  Hominum 
Salvator.  F rom  the  quiet  manner  in 
which  these  new  letters  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  some  have  thought  that  the 
alphabet  might  be  extended,  until  we 
had  a  letter  for  each  elementary  sound  ; 
and  “  he  who  shall  supply  this  defi¬ 
ciency,”  says  one  writer,  “  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.”  But  this  would  not  remedy 
their  interchangeableness,  and  until  the 
point  is  settled  whether  orthography 
should  conform  to  pronunciation,  or 
pronunciation  to  orthography,  it  will 
hardly  be  worth  one’s  while  to  attempt 
becoming  a  benefactor  in  this  direction. 

With  the  powers  and  uses  of  letters 
we  are  better  acquainted  ;  but  even  here 
we  are  not  out  of  the.arena  of  wrangling 
and  dispute. 

From  the  twenty-six  letters  of  which 
our  alphabet  is  composed,  many  mil- 
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lions  of  millions  of  different  combina¬ 
tions  maybe  formed,  but  it  is  only  those 
which  are  pronounceable  that  are  of  use 
to  us  in  representing  language.  These, 
however,  consist  of  several  thousands  of 
thousands — many  more  than  necessary 
for  the  requirements  of  our  language. 
Of  those  which  it  does  require,  amount¬ 
ing  to  130,000  words,  not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  speaking  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  acquires  and  uses  6,000. 

The  names  of  the  letters  are  words  of 
a  very  peculiar  kind,  being  nouns  that 
are  at  once  both  proper  and  common — 
each  letter  in  respect  to  character  and 
design  being  ever  one  and  the  same 
letter,  a  thing  strictly  identical  and  in¬ 
dividual  ;  thus,  every  A  is  A,  make  it 
as  we  will.  But  we  may  vary  its  form 
and  make  it  after  a  score  of  different 
patterns,  and  the  same  name  is  common 
to.  them  all.  I  know  of  but  one  author 
who  has  noticed  this  peculiarity.*  Our 
dictionaries  do  not  treat  them  as  words, 
but  this  certainly  is  owing  to  gross 
negligence,  for  we  can  learn  them  or 
speak  of  them  in  no  other  way  than  by 
their  names  ;  A,  E,  I,  O  and  U,  are  the 
only  ones  which  can  name  themselves  ; 
the  others  must  be  expressed  by  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  of  letters.  What  that 
orthography  shall  be,  has  hitherto,  in 
the  absence  of  any  uniform  custom  or 
good  authority,  been  left  to  the  caprice 
of  every  writer.  It  is  evident  that  in 
such  a  case  we  must  study  the  analogies 
of  the  language,  and  apply  the  rules 
deduced  therefrom.  If  we  do  this,  we 
shall  spell  their  names  A,  Bee,  Cee, 
Dee,  E,  Eff,  etc. 

In  consequence  of  a  very  general  ig¬ 
norance  of  what  is  correct,  we  often 
adopt  orthoepical,  orthographical,  and 
etymological  expedients,  which  although 
at  first  wrong,  come  in  the  course  of  time 
to  be  regarded  as  correct,  under  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  custom.  Thus 
it  is  undoubtedly  proper  for  us  to  call 
the  first  letter  A  and  the  ninth  I.  His¬ 


torically  and  analogically  such  pronun¬ 
ciation  is  incorrect ;  the  former  should 
be  ah  and  the  latter  e.  In  this  way, 
whatever  may  be  the  correct  spiling 
analogically  of  the  names  of  the  letters, 
the  carelessness  or  ignorance  (probably 
both )  of  writers  will  soon  establish  a 
purely  arbitrary  spelling  for  them  in 
both  numbers  as  it  has  already  done  in 
the  plural.  Thus,  instead  of  writing 
dot  your  Ies  and  cross  you  Tees,  they 
write,  dot  your  i ’s  and  cross  your  t’s. 
This  is  manifestly  convenient  and  .man¬ 
ifestly  incorrect.  Is  it  as  manifestly  ele¬ 
gant  ?  f 

In  pronunciation  great  changes  have 
occurred  and  are  still  occurring,  while 
many  errors  are  familiar  to  all.  The 
writer  of  this  was  taught  to  say  Haitch 
for  H,  Keuf  for  Q,  Ur  for  R,  Iss  for  S, 
and  Izzard  for  Z.  These  names  are 
still  taught — all  but  the  last,  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  California.  The  expres¬ 
sion  “he  knows  all  his  letters  from  a  to 
izzard,”  is  familiar  to  every  one.  I  have 
heard  children  taught  to  spell  gizzard — 
g-i-izzard — izzard-a-r-d-zard — gizzard. 
And  this  instance  may  serve  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  superiority  of  our  alpha¬ 
bet  over  most  others,  especially  those 
of  the  ancients.  With  the  exception  of 
W,  the  names  of  our  letters  are  all 
monosyllables,  the  advantage  of  which 
in  oral  spelling  is  manifest  in  the  fore¬ 
going  example.  If  any  change  is  desira¬ 
ble  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  letters, 
it  is  that  we  may  find  a  shorter  term 
for  W. 

Letters  are  now  used  for  many  pur¬ 
poses,  their  principal  object  being  to 
represent  spoken  language  to  the  eye. 
To  do  this  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  resort  to  many  orthographical  expe¬ 
dients,  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
which  would  greatly  promote  the  art  of 
orthoepy.  Perhaps  the  oldest  and  most 
universal  of  these  is  the  doubling  of 
a  consonant  to  indicate  the  short  sound 

t  In  this  article  'the  letters  are  used,  in  accordance 
with  this  custom,  as  abbreviatures  of  their  names. 


*  Goold  Brown  :  Grammar  of  Grammars,  p.  150. 
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of  a  preceding  vowel,  of  which  there  are 
familiar  examples  in  the  dead  languages. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  I  believe,  the 
short  sound  of  every  vowel  in  English 
was  represented  in  this  way ;  that  is, 
the  few  which  were  not,  constituted  the 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule — so  that 
six  words  in  every  ten  contained  a 
double  consonant.  A  couplet  from  the 
“  Ormulum,”  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  will  serve  as  an  illustration  : 

“  Himm  bidde  icc  thatt  hett  write  rihht, 

Swa  sum  thiss  boc  himm  taechetthh 

It  is  to  this  ancient  custom  that  we 
may  trace  our  first  rule  in  orthography. 
Monosyllables  ending  in  f,  1,  or  s,  preced¬ 
ed  by  a  single  vowel,  double  the  final 
consonant :  as  glass,  mill,  stuff.  And  to 
it  we  may  trace  the  exceptions  to  our 
second  rule.  Monosyllables  ending  in 
any  consonant  other  than  f,  1,  or  s,  do 
not  double  the  final  consonant.  Excep¬ 
tions — odd,  egg,  buzz. 

The  vowel  is  often  duplicated  in 
monosyllables  to  indicate  that  the  first 
is  to  have  its  long  sound  :  as  feet,  seen, 
and  green.  Two  different  vowels  are 
often  placed  in  juxtaposition  for  the 
same  purpose  :  as  rain,  moan,  gauge. 

The  addition  of  mute  e  to  words,  al¬ 
though  some  dispute  has  arisen  con¬ 
cerning  its  origin,  is  at  present  but  an 
orthographical  expedient  to  indicate  the 
long  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel :  as 
not,  note,  man,  mane,  pan,  pane,  rat, 
rate,  pin,  pine,  etc. ;  the  words  of  this 
class  being  exceedingly  numerous.  In 
general,  all  double  consonants  indicate 
the  short  sound  of  a  preceding  vowel. 

Many  letters  are  retained  in  the  or¬ 
thography  of  words,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  sounded,  for  the  simple  purpose 
of  showing  the  derivation  or  origin  of 
the  word.  Thus,  the  word  city  may  be 
spelled  sity,  and  to  the  ear  no  change  is 
observed  ;  but  were  we  so  to  spell  it,  we 
should  soon  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  civitas , 
which  is  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  let¬ 


ter  c.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  in¬ 
stances. 

Letters  have  been  used  in  many  other 
ways  and  applied  to  many  other  uses. 
They  are  used  as  signs  or  symbols  in 
most  of  the  sciences,  and  although  any 
of  their  forms  will  answer  for  these  pur¬ 
poses,  yet  custom  has  already  estab¬ 
lished  a  rule.  Thus,  music  employs 
Roman  capitals ;  geometry,  generally 
the  same ;  astronomy,  Greek  letters ; 
and  algebra,  small  italics. 

On  American  coins,  they  represent 
the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  city 
where  the  piece  was  coined  ;  on  foreign 
and  ancient  coins  and  medals,  the  let¬ 
ters  were  used  anagram-wise,  and  rep¬ 
resented  the  last  letter  of  the  name  of 
the  city  where  made. 

They  are  sometimes  used  arbitrarily, 
as  the  first  seven  taken  to  represent  the 
gamut  or  chromatic  scale. 

More  naturally,  other  seven — I,  V,  X, 
L,  C,  D,  M — were  used  by  the  Romans 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  no¬ 
tation,  to  express  their  various  combi¬ 
nations  of  numbers.  I,  or  a  single 
stroke,  naturally  indicated  one ;  V, 
which  was  supposed  to  resemble  the 
outstretched  palm  of  the  hand  with  five 
fingers,  expressed  five  ;  X,  which  is  two 
v’s  with  joined  apices,  was  two  fives, 
or  ten.  C,  an  abbreviature  for  centum , 
one  hundred.*  M,  an  abbreviature  of 
mille ,  was  one  thousand.  This  letter 
in  its  old  form  very  closely  resembled 
the  Greek  A  inverted ;  half  of  this  re¬ 
sembled  D,  and  as  half  a  thousand,  de¬ 
noted  five  hundred.  This  notation  we 
still  use,  and  exclusively  so  for  some 
purposes.  Of  the  number  of  times  each 
letter  is  taken,  in  every  thousand  used, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  a  great 
disparity.  The  sounds  of  the  letter  A 
are  the  most  universal  sounds  in  nature  ; 
yet,  instead  of  being  used  more  than 

*  L  being  half  a  C,  was  fifty. 

Before  C  had  undergone  the  rounding  process  it 
was  made  thus  :  C,  half  of  which  more  nearly  resem¬ 
bled  L  than  any  other  letter. 
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any  other  letter,  it  is  exceeded  by  E  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  I  sus¬ 
pect  the  reason  of  this  to  be — first,  e,  ei 
and  ey  are  used  to  represent  the  sound 
of  long  A,  in  each  of  which  cases  there 
is  one  the  less  of  A  used  and  one  the 
more  of  E ;  second,  E  is  more  often 
used  as  an  orthographical  expedient 
than  any  other  letter.  Next  in  order 
comes  T,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  account,  did  we  not  remember  that 
it  now  has  a  three-fold  duty  to  perform 
— first,  that  of  the  consonant  T  ;  second 
and  third,  in  -  unison  with  H  it  is  used 
whenever  we  wish  to  express  the  sounds 
heard  in  thither  and  thine  ;  two  sounds 
for  which  the  Saxons  very  appropriately 
had  two  separate  and  distinct  letters, 
the  discarding  of  which  is  one  of  the 
foolish  acts  which  has  marred  the 
harmony  of  our  alphabet.  A  holds  the 
third  rank,  and  I,  O,  N  and  S  each  rank 
fourth  in  order,  being  used  in  about  the 
same  numbers. 

Of  the  letters  least  used,  are  J,  Q,  X 
and  Z — there  being  about  sixty  of  E 
used  to  one  of  either  of  these.  It  is 
further  worthy  of  note,  that  owing  to 
the  various  styles  of  authors,  different 
articles  of  the  same  length  contain  the 
letters  in  different  proportions ;  one 
will  use  more  vowels,  another  more 
consonants ;  one  more  labials,  and  an¬ 
other  more  gutturals. 

This  “talk”  would  not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,  without  a  more  definite  allusion 
to  the  most  popular  theory  concerning 
the  origin  of  letters — that  which  derives 
them  from  the  hieroglyphics  of  earlier 
times.  Taking  the  Hebrew  alphabet  for 
an  illustration,  the  name  of  a  letter  was 
also  the  name  of  some  familiar  object. 
Thus,  the  name  of  the  first  letter; — aleph 
— was  also  the  name  of  an  ox,  or  leader, 
the  full  picture  of  which  was  at  first  ex¬ 
ecuted  to  represent  the  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed.  As  people  became  famil¬ 
iar  with  its  use,  brevity  induced  the  re¬ 
jection  of  all  except  the  head,  which,  as 
an  abbreviation,  represented  the  whole 


ox ;  the  head,  in  like  manner  and  for 
like  reasons,  was  simplified  until  only 
the  ears,  horns  and  outline  of  the  face 
were  represented.  At  this  stage  of  the 
transmutation  the  picture  stood  thus — 
y,  which  inverted  A  constituted  our  A. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  people  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  who  possess  a  sufficiently  vivid 
imagination,  discover  in  the  letter  A 
the  picture  of  an  ox’s  head ;  in  the  let¬ 
ter  G,  a  camel ;  and  in  P,  a  mouth  with 
a  piece  of  pudding  in  it.  It  is  but  fair 
to  say,  however,  that  in  the  Hebrew 
form  the  resemblance  is  more  striking 
than  in  the  present  Roman.  Indeed,  in 
the  present  form,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  we  plainly  see  the  resemblance, 
as  in  Tau,  or  T,  a  cross ;  in  Vau,  or  U, 
a  hook  ;  in  Aiu,  or  O,  an  eye,  or  well ; 
etc.  This  portion  of  the  subject  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  and  well  worthy  a 
further  examination,  should  this  “talk” 
be  continued.  The  present  one  would 
be  incomplete,  without  a  word  or  two 
concerning  some  of  the  letters  specifi¬ 
cally. 

Of  A,  Walker  says  :  “  The  erudition 
which  has  been  lavished  on  this  letter 
alone  would  fill  volumes.”  It  has  cer¬ 
tainly  received  more  attention  than  its 
five-and- twenty  companions.  In  all 
alphabets  except  two — the  Amaric  or 
Abyssinian,  and  the  Runic — it  is  the 
first  letter.  In  both  exceptions,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  alphabet  is  in  a 
state  of  confusion.  This  prominence 
has  been  accounted  for  in  various  ways  ; 
in  none  perhaps  more  satisfactorily,  than 
that  it  is  the  first  sound  uttered  by  in¬ 
fants,  and  is  the  most  universal  in  na¬ 
ture — many  of  the  brute  creation  being 
capable  of  uttering  it.  It  occurs  in  all 
words  first  pronounced  by  children ; 
and  hence  we  find  it  in  the  ground-work 
of  all  words  meaning  “father,”  “moth¬ 
er,”  “breast,”  etc.,  in  most  languages. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  it  has 
four  sounds,  or  more  ;  and  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  it  should  be  pronounced  A,  as  in  the 
United  States;  ah,  as  in  Ireland;  or 
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aw,  as  in  Scotland.  Used  before  a  word 
it  is  a  contraction  of  the  Saxon  ane,  or 
one.  Cicero  disliked  the  sound,  and 
called  it  litera  insuavissama. 

B  ranks  next  to  M  in  simplicity 
and  ease  of  utterance.  It  enters  more 
largely  than  any  other  consonant  into 
the  sounds  of  animals,  and  is  one  of  the 
first  learned  by  children ;  nevertheless, 
its  power  and  character  are  wanting  in 
many  languages,  and  in  nearly  or  quite 
all  of  the  aboriginal  tongues  of  America. 
The  latter,  indeed,  are  almost  entire¬ 
ly  destitute  of  labials.  Of  C,  which 
with  its  present  form  had  the  power  of 
both  C  and  G,  before  the  latter  was 
eliminated  from  the  former,  the  limits 
of  this  article  forbid  further  being  said. 

The  triangle  has  been  rounded  and 
fashioned  into  the  letter  D,  which  plain¬ 
ly  shows  traces  of  the  ancient  custom 
of  writing  from  right  to  left.  Had  it 
taken  the  same  course  as  the  letter  C, 
we  should  now  make  it  thus — G- 

Much  interest  attaches  to  E.  It  is 
the  most  changeable  of  all  the  letters, 
as  regards  shades  of  sounds,  and  con¬ 
vertibility  into  other  letters.  Abbe 
Moussard  supposes  its  form  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  base  of  the  nose 
N — this  having  been  one  of  its  ancient 
forms  ;  one,  which  we  still  preserve  in 
an  erect  position  in  the  script  E.  In 
respiration,  it  will  be  observed  that, 
both  in  exhalation  and  inhalation,  the 
sound  of  the  breath  is  also  the  sound  of 
E ;  thus,  to  Moussard,  it  was  symbolic 
of  breathing,  and  hence,  of  life.  Count 
de  Gebelin  derives  it  from  the  outline 
of  the  face,  which  to  him  was  symbolic 
of  the  idea  of  existence. 

F  is  the  twin  or  the  parallel  of  V, 
and  grammatically  alternates  with  it  in 
plurals  whose  singular  terminates  with 
f.  Before  the  ancient  form  of  U  was 
taken  for  V,  and  a  new  letter  in  form 
invented  to  represent  U,  the  sound  of 
V  was  indicated  by  an  inverted  F.  In 
the  Runic  alphabet  alone,  it  stands  first 
— a  position  evidently  attained  by  acci¬ 


dent.  Quintilian  stigmatized  its  power, 
i.e.,  the  sound  heard  in  uttering  it,  as 
scarcely  human.  That  it  is  not  one  of 
the  most  extensive  or  popular  of  sounds, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
found  in  the  Devanagani,  nor  in  any  of 
the  dialects  derived  therefrom,  and  is 
wanting  in  most  American  languages. 

G  was  formerly  written  the  same  as 
our  present  C,  although  it  possessed 
the  same  power  then  as  now.  The  new 
character  was  invented  by  a  freedman 
of  Rega,  a  Roman  citizen,  just  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  deprived  of 
its  place  as  the  third  letter ;  and  with¬ 
out  apparent  cause,  inserted  between  F 
and  H,  as  the  seventh  of  the  alphabet. 

The  history  of  and  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  H  are  very  interesting,  but  of  too 
great  length  to  be  narrated.  Its  inven¬ 
tion  is  attributed  to  Simonides,  who 
made  it  by  doubling  the  E,  thus — E3b 
Count  de  Gebelin  imagines  it  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  second  source  of  life,  it  being, 
when  uttered,  a  mere  breathing.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  denied  a  place 
in  the  alphabet,  or  the  dignity  of  the 
name  of  a  letter,  by  some  grammarians. 
The  Greeks  divided  the  letter,  using 
one  half  t,  or  c  ,  to  represent  a  harsh 
or  sharp  breathing,  and  the  other  half  to 
represent  a  milder  one.  To  its  power 
Cicero  had  a  peculiar  aversion. 

If  the  powers  of  letters,  or  the  ele¬ 
mental  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  do 
not  have  any  connection  with  the  ideas 
which,  used  collectively,  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  represent,  then  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  and  curious  coincidence  that 
the  short  sound  of  I  is  used  in  all  lan¬ 
guages  to  denote  diminution — things 
little,  thin,  slim,  shrill,  flitting,  etc.  Nor 
is  it  an  isolated  instance  of  such  coinci¬ 
dence.  The  dot  of  the  small  i  came 
into  use  some  time  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  sound  of  J,  called  also  the  conso¬ 
nantal  sound  of  I,  was  fortunately  for 
the  harmony  of  their  languages  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  Latins, 
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Hebrews,  Ethopians  and  others,  and  is 
still  unknown  to  the  Irish,  German, 
Magyar,  Spanish,  and  other  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  The  curve  was  added  to  I, 
forming  J,  about  the  same  time  the  dot 
was  given  to  it  by  some  Dutch  printers  ; 
hence  for  a  long  time  it  was  designated 
as  the  Dutch  I.  Eight  different  letters 
are  employed  to  represent  it,  giving  rise 
to  much  confusion. 

K  is  one  of  the  introduced  letters  in 
the  Latin  alphabet.  Many  Latin  writ¬ 
ers,  like  fogies  of  the  present  time,  op¬ 
posed  to  anything  new,  strenuously  ob¬ 
jected  to  its  adoption.  Fogyism  of  that 
day,  however,  seems  to  have  been  about 
as  successful  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time  ;  for  it  was  not  only  recognized  as 
an  allowable  letter,  but  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  incorporated  with  the  other  let¬ 
ters,  as  one  of  them,  that  it  was  branded 
on  the  forehead  of  slanderers,  being  the 
initial  letter  of  Kalumnia. 

As  before  noticed,  L  is  not  found  in 
some  languages.  It  frequently  indicates 
diminution,  and  in  English  is  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  words  denoting  sprightliness 
or  agility.  It  is  used  very  extensively 
as  a  phonetic  or  orthoepical  expedient 
in  etymology. 

The  easiest  consonantal  sound  is  that 
of  M,  and  it  is  therefore  the  first  conso¬ 
nant  (with  the  doubtful  exception  of  B) 
articulated  by  children.  In  combination 
with  A,  it  forms  the  basis  of  many  words 
first  interesting  to  children.  It  is  found 
in  all  languages — has  one  uniform  and 
well  known  sound  in  all — and  has  come 
down  to  us  from  very  ancient  times  un¬ 
changed  in  power. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  concern¬ 
ing  the  arrangement  of  the  letters — 
whether  such  arrangement  is  natural, 
and  if  so,  upon  what  principle  it  de¬ 
pends.  Thus,  why  does  N  follow  M, 
instead  of  vice  versa ,  which  would  seem 
to  be  the  natural  order  ?  It  can  scarcely 
be  because  of  the  affinity  of  sounds.  Is 
it  because  of  the  association  of  ideas  ? 
The  ancient  name  of  M,  also  signified 


water  ;  of  N,  a  fish.  In  this  case  the 
ideas  are  natural,  and  mutually  suggest¬ 
ive,  but  it  is  the  strongest  illustration  to 
be  found  among  the  letters. 

If  we  commence  and  give  the  sound 
of  A  in  arm,  (its  natural  long  sound) 
and  prolong  the  tone,  gradually  closing 
the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  but  observ¬ 
ing  to  bring  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
a  circular  form,  it  will  be  observed  that 
without  any  interruption  we  have  passed 
from  the  vowel  A  to  O,  and  from  O  to 
U  ;  O,  therefore,  occupying  an  inter¬ 
mediate  position  between  A  and  U. 
It  is  from  the  shape  of  the  mouth  while 
uttering  it  that  some  derive  the  form  of 
the  letter.  Its  sound  is  the  language 
of  admiration,  warning,  compassion,  en¬ 
treaty,  and  pain,  as  A  is  also  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  despair  and  disgust,  in  nearly 
or  quite  all  the  languages.  In  Irish 
names,  as  O’Connel,  it  signifies  “  son 
of”;  in  French  geography,  it  denotes 
West,  and  in  German,  East. 

The  pure  sound  of  P  is  wanting  in 
many  languages,  especially  in  the' Amer¬ 
ican.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Jap¬ 
anese. 

Q  is  another  letter  which  is  said  to 
have  forced  its  way  into  the  Latin  al¬ 
phabet  contrary  to  the  determination  of 
the  grammarians.  It  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  present  name  from  the  French 
queue ,  a  tail,  it  being  an  O  with  a  tail  to 
it.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  this  let¬ 
ter  is  always  followed  orthographically 
by  U. 

The  most  difficult  sound  to  utter,  and 
therefore  the  last  learned  by  children, 
is  that  of  R  ;  it  is  found  in  nearly  all 
languages,  and  is  very  common  in  ours. 
It  was  called  by  the  Latins  the  litera 
canina ,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  ki 
its  sound  to  the  barking  of  a  dog. 

The  chief  sibilant  in  our  language — 
S — is  found  in  most  others  ;  yet  in  some 
it  is  wanting.  It  is  a  lack  of  the  power 
of  uttering  it  that  causes  lisping.  The 
Ephraimites  are  a  noted  and  familiar 
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illustration  of  a  nation  of  lispers.  In 
several  languages  it  is  the  sign  of  the 
plural  number. 

However  interesting  these  scraps  of 
history  or  peculiarities  of  letters  may 
be,  the  limits  of  this  article  forbid  fur¬ 
ther  notice.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  might 
readily  be  extended  to  the  size  of  a  large 
volume.  In  the  preceding  pages,  an 
indirect  allusion  has  several  times  been 
made  to  an  ingenious  theory  put  forth 
and  maintained  by  an  erudite  philolo¬ 
gist,  who  avers  that  each  of  the  four 
classes  into  which  consonants  are  di¬ 
vided,  viz :  gutturals,  dentals,  liquids 
and  labials,  was  intended  to  express 
corresponding  ideas.  Thus,  the  guttur¬ 
als  express  causal  ideas,  the  liquids 
moving  effect,  the  labials  living  effect, 
and  the  dentals  dead  result.  He  illus¬ 
trates  this  by  many  examples,  not  from 
the  English  language  alone,  but  from 
various  languages — and  those  not  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  be  related. 

“  If  these  suggestions  be  true,”  anoth¬ 
er  writer  most  aptly  remarks,  “  then  the 
letters  contain  all  the  true  meaning  and 
signification  there  is  in  a  language,  and 


the  proper  method  of  studying  a  lan¬ 
guage  is  to  evolve  it  from  its  alphabet.” 
If  they  be  true,  we  may  add,  what  a 
source  of  pleasure  has  the  scholar  dis¬ 
covered  ;  for  the  beauty,  force  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  each  word  is  magnified  as  many 
fold  as  it  contains  consonants. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  word 
phthisis  contains  a  representation  of 
the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease, 
together  with  an  individual  suffering 
therewith — all  represented  to  the  mind 
of  him  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject 
as  quickly  as  is  the  image  and  qualities 
of  a  cow,  at  sight  of  the  word  cow. 
This  is  the  deepest  and  most  interesting 
division  of  the  subject  of  letters  ;  and 
containing  as  it  does  matters^for  several 
“  talks,”  for  the  present,  it  is  left  for 
your  consideration. 

Is  there  not  here  a  broad  field  for  in¬ 
vestigation  and  research  ?  There  age 
no  more  continents  for  us  to  search  out ; 
but  discoveries  remain  to  be  made  in 
the  literary  world  which  shall  hand  some 
names  down  to  posterity  with  a  fame 
beside  which  that  of  Columbus  shall 
be  as  the  waning  moon  to  the  rising  sun. 
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IT  was  a  very  broad  plain,  was  that 
I  walked  well-nigh  an  afternoon 
to  cross,  going  down  to  the  Santa  Ana. 
And  it  was  a  very  dry  plain  then,  and 
a  very  torrid  one,  I  remember.  All 
the  grass  on  it  was  lint-like  and  crisp, 
as  if  it  had  passed  through  an  oven ; 
and  there  was  no  green  thing  but  a  belt 
of  dwarfed  live-oaks,  where  a  dead  creek 
had  its  winter  course  to  the  river. 

When  I  reached  the  river,  I  stood 
dismayed,  for  it  was  many  rods  wide, 
and  ferry  there  was  none.  But  when  I 
came  quite  close,  I  found  it  was  only  the 
shimmer  of  a  river— the  cast-off  skin 
of  a  river  which  had  molted.  Like  most 


of  the  streams  of  California  which  live 
through  summer,  it  was  little  more  than 
a  ribbon  of  moist,  gleaming  sand.  It 
was. then  I  understood  why,  even  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  when  the  inhabitants  speak 
of  the  river ,  they  mean  the  Colorado  ; 
just  as,  for  seven  hundred  miles  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Texans  still  speak 
so  of  that  river. 

Here,  as  at  the  Temecula,  the  valley 
tributary  to  that  of  the  Santa  Ana  is 
greater  than  its  principal.  The  Chino 
valley  is  colossal  for  width  ;  it  is  almost 
Arizonian.  Would  that  it  had  also  the 
early  and  latter  rains  of  Arizona ;  its 
summer  as  well  as  its  winter  showers  ! 
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Arizona’s  two  months  of  summer  rain 
make  juicy  beeves  ;  but  the  thin  soil  of 
its  great  plateaus  can  never  give  Cali¬ 
fornian  crops  of  barley. 

In  this  Chino  valley  there  is  almost 
everything  characteristic  of  autumnal 
California.  Here  are  the  fiery  corn¬ 
fields,  and  the  broad  farms  of  barley- 
stubble  ;  the  bunch-topped  California 
willows,  very  vocal  with  myriads  of  red¬ 
winged  blackbirds  ;  the  fens  along  the 
slothful  creek,  very  black,  and  very 
treacherous,  and  very  full  of  flags  and 
tule  ;  vast  brown  plantations  of  river 
burrs,  hatcheling  the  empty  air  ;  white 
coppices  of  mustard,  long  ago  dead, 
dead,  dead ;  calabacilla  vines  which 
cover  roods  of  ground,  and  over  which 
yellow  death  creeps  out  in  an  ever- 
widening  circle  from  the  root,  strewing 
the  ground  with  rasping  leaves,  and  lit¬ 
tle  yellow  gourds  ;  and  countless  ashen 
or  tawny  acres  of  pasture.  Here  are 
arroyos,  sluiced  down  from  the  hills, 
through  the  bench  of  plain,  to  the  valley, 
in  hideous  deep  gulches  ;  ugly  foothills, 
tawny  with  a  thin  hairy  grass  that  crackles 
beneath  the  shoes ;  and  mountains  be¬ 
yond,  on  either  side,  baring  their  brown 
heads  for  very  heat,  which  stands  quiv¬ 
ering  on  end,  like  the  hair  of  one  elec¬ 
trified. 

But  after  one  passes  a  few  miles  up 
the  valley  above  El  Rincon,  beyond  the 
more  immediate  dampness  of  the  Santa 
Ana,  colors  return.  There  are  valley 
pastures  of  generous  hue ;  there  are 
myriads  of  grazing  cattle  ;  and  again 
there  is,  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  a  gor¬ 
geously  tinted  phylactery  of  foothills, 
like  cloth  of  Arras. 

When  I  saw  this,  I  quite  lost  heart. 
Though  there  were  new  and  brighter 
tints  entering  into  this  new  series,  I 
shrank  from  trying  to  set  them  down. 
I  mentioned  to  a  military  friend  my  dis¬ 
couragement,  and  read  to  him  para¬ 
graphs  of  preceding  descriptions.  He 
had  brought  a  case  of  preserved  butter¬ 
flies  from  Arizona  ;  and  this  he  kindly 


offered  to  put  at  my  disposal,  as  illus¬ 
trations  of  these  new  and  unnamed 
tints.  This  offer  I  gladly  accepted,  but 
in  a  moment  I  was  seized  with  a  worse 
despair.  Who  should  interpret  the  Ari¬ 
zonian  butterflies  ?  How  illustrate  the 
unknown  by  the  unknown  ? 

From  the  day  I  entered  California, 
the  citizens  whom  I  met  expressed  to 
me  their  regrets  that  I  had  not  first 
seen  their  country  in  spring.  But  I  was 
content  that  it  was  not  so.  What  is  a 
green  leaf  to  me,  when  its  neighbors 
are  millions  more  ?  There  are  many 
tourists  who  travel,  as  Rousseau  has 
said,  merely  to  arrive  ;  and  these,  doubt¬ 
less,  would  have  passed  through  here  in 
autumn,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and 
cried,  “  ’T  is  all  barren.”  These  would 
make  their  pilgrimage  through  Califor¬ 
nia  when  their  wheels  would  trundle 
daintily  over  the  infant  grass,  and  all 
dust  would  be  washed  from  the  air  ;  and 
then  the  land,  in  its  green  and  sump¬ 
tuous  robes,  its  regal  habiliments  of 
promise,  would  float  in  upon  their  flac¬ 
cid  minds  in  a  faint  and  general  mag¬ 
nificence.  But  to  them  the  heat  and 
the  manifold  discomforts  of  autumn 
would  blemish  all  its  beautiful  ripeness, 
all  its  fulfillment  of  sound  and  juicy 
fruitage.  I  chose  to  see  California  in 
the  perfect  and  mellow  hours  of  its  frui¬ 
tion,  however  withered  might  be  its 
leaf,  rather  than  in  the  shining  days  of 
its  blossom  ;  and  I  had  nothing  to  re¬ 
gret. 

There  was  little  irrigation  in  the  Chino 
valley,  for  there  are  certain  difficulties 
in  the  way.  In  the  needful  period  the 
streams  of  California  are  shrunk  so  thin 
over  the  sand  that  they  become  a  mere 
slice  of  waters  ;  and  when  the  irrigating 
sluice  is  introduced  into  them,  the  mouth 
becomes  choked  with  sand.  Again,  the 
banks  are  commonly  so  steep  and  high 
that  the  water  must  be  conveyed  far 
down  stream  before  the  fields  sink  to  its 
level.  Thus  he  who  digs  a  ditch  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  thereby  gives  hostages  for  neigh- 
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borly  behavior.  He  must  needs  trench 
it  across  his  neighbor’s  land  next  above 
him  ;  and  if  two  contend  at  noon,  at 
night  the  one  will  slit  the  other’s  trench 
that  is  on  his  ground,  and  thus  mar  his 
corn. 

The  farmers  of  California  must  dig 
numerous  wells,  as  the  Sicilians  do,  and 
water  their  pumpkins,  and  their  corn, 
and  their  gardens  from  these.  Else  they 
must  search  the  world  over  for  swift 
cereals  and  tubers,  which  can  bring  har¬ 
vests  through  the  summer  drought  to 
ripeness  on  the  impulse  given  by  the 
March  rains.  Wheat  and  barley  and 
the  vine  accomplish  this  in  common 
summers  unwatered. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  journey,  I  as¬ 
cended  one  valley,  and  crossed  over  to 
descend  another,  without  having  climbed 
a  divide.  The  broad  prairie-like  valley 
of  the  Chino  suddenly  pitches  a  tack 
from  the  westward  to  the  southwest- 
ward,  sweeps  around  a  copperas-colored 
headland,  plumed  with  live-oaks,  and 
then  shrinks  into  a  dwarf.  This  I 
thought  was  an  arm  of  the  main  valley 
until,  where  three  great  cactus  clusters 
stood  in  a  very  black  bog,  I  crossed  a 
feeble  rill,  and  found  it  was  trickling 
away  from  the  Santa  Ana.  Springs 
soon  made  it  the  San  Josd,  capable  of 
watering  a  hundred  fields. 

Chemizal,  and  bowlders,  and  fogs  no 
longer  ;  but  hills  all  rounded  and  shorn 
and  shaven.  The  land  puts  on  a  broad 
and  solemn  countenance  to  meet  the 
Pacific. 

At  first  the  San  Jose  gives  only  nar¬ 
row  willowed  slips  of  flats  ;  and  all  the 
hills  are  marshalled  close  along,  round 
and  bare  and  conical.  It  is  as  if  the 
valley  was  trenched  a  hundred  feet  deep 
in  an  immense  rolling  plateau,  whose 
river  edges  were  fashioned  into  rows  of 
huge  mounds,  and  longer  fragments  of 
hills.  Valley  and  mound  and  plain  are 
all  deeply  laid  with  that  fat  brown-black 
loam — the  adobe — which  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  California.  But  valley  and 


mound  alike  were  then  a  hard  desert  of 
very  faded  green,  so  colored  by  the 
worthless  little  weed,  the  fioleo.  Worth¬ 
less  I  have  written  it  unjustly,  for  it  is 
the  servant  which,  holding  its  spreading 
stems  over  these  dusky  mounds — great 
heirs  of  Egypt — has  screened  them  from 
the  too  fiery  regards  of  the  sun  through 
the  *  centuries  of  their  nonage, '  while 
waiting  for  irrigation.  In  all  this  green¬ 
ish-brown  desert  one  mound  shows  on 
its  slopes  two  or  three  bright  dwarf- 
walnuts  ;  another,  perhaps  as  many  live- 
oaks  ;  while  another  covers  its  loamy 
head  with  a  skull-cap  of  cactus. 

Down  the  San  Jose  I  seemed  to  be 
walking  in  a  foreign  land.  Many  of  the 
low  hills,  at  a  distance  south  of  the 
stream,  stood  in  a  fine  old  brown,  of  a 
hue  as  rich  as  any  stone  front  on  Broad¬ 
way.  Sometimes  the  stream  buried 
itself  so  deep  in  its  narrow  bed  that  the 
valley  seemed  to  sweep  right  across. 
Again  it  had  shreds  of  willow  and  live- 
oak  fringes  ;  and  hiding  on  these  tim¬ 
bered  banks,  as  if  averting  their  eyes 
from  the  strange  vast  nakedness  around, 
were  houses,  neat  and  pretty  and  airy 
as  if  in  Savoy,  with  yards  of  tobacco- 
trees,  weeping  willows  and  pimientas. 

As  I  traveled  farther  down,  the  valley 
broadened  grandly  out.  There  was  no 
longer  any  tree,  nothing  except  the 
dusty-looking  poleo ;  and  often  that 
failed,  leaving  blotches  of  brown.  I 
passed  one  great  herd  after  another  of 
horses,  fair  as  gray  Flanders  mares,  and 
proud  and  wild  in  their  splendid  beauty. 
There  was  not  a  stall,  nor  a  crib,  nor  a 
blade  of  hay,  within  miles  ;  and  I  won¬ 
dered  much  what  all  these  frisky  ani¬ 
mals  ate  for  grass.  I  noticed,  to  my 
surprise,  that  they  chose  the  nakedest 
spots,  where  they  kept  busily  mumbling 
over  the  ground.  On  approaching  some 
of  the  tamest — which  I  carefully  avoided 
when  they  were  cattle,  for  they  sometimes 
wanted  to  look  at  my  heels — I  found 
they  were  gathering  the  burrs  of  the 
burr-clover,  strewn  in  myriads  on  the 
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ground.  In  early  summer  the  clover 
fills  these  burrs  with  oily  seeds,  then 
withers,  and  by  the  season  the  poleo 
blossoms,  has  disappeared  so  utterly 
that  only  these  burrs  and  crushed  stems 
are  visible.  See  how  Nature  lays  up 
store  for  these  noble  herds  through  the 
drought ! 

El  Monte  was  hidden  from  me  till  I 
was  right  upon  it,  by  its  lusty  weeds, 
vineyards,  willows  and  corn-fields.  The 
flaunting  jungle  of  various  products  in 
which  this  town  crouches,  abundantly 
shows  what  California  would  be,  if  its 
valleys  were  moist  as  this  spot. 

West  of  El  Monte  I  crossed  a  broad 
hard  plain  to  the  point  of  the  wedge  of 
hills  which  is  thrust  down  between  the 
San  Jose  and  the  Los  Angeles.  The 
road  led  directly  through  it,  gently  heav¬ 
ing  and  tossing  two  or  three  miles  among 
great  mounds,  almost  as  conical  and 
smooth  as  if  chiseled  by  art.  Then  the 
Los  Angeles  valley  opened  before  me, 
trending  southward  ;  while  thirty  miles 
or  more  to  the  north  I  saw.  the  Santa 
Monica  mountains,  wandering  lone  and 
vast  in  the  haze  westward  toward  the 
sea.  The  valley  sweeps  down  from 
them  between  hills  and  mounds,  which 
tumble  together  in  a  kind  of  smooth 
bulky  grandeur,  as  they  slope  easily 
down  from  the  mountains.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  stream  a  handful  oT 
low  mounds  is  flung  against  it,  crowding 
the  city  close  down  near  the  water.  All 
down  through  this  tumbling  desert  winds 
a  valley  half  a  mile  in  width  ;  and  within 
its  narrow  space  whatever  green  and 
trooping  splendors  grow  from  the  tropic 
ground  of  California,  or  are  conceivable 
in  the  imagination,  are  represented.  A 
mile  or  two  below  the  city  the  mounds 
cease  on  both  sides,  and  the  verdure 
broadens  immeasurably  out  toward  the 
Pacific.  As  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
city,  all  of  it  but  its  steeples  was  hidden 
by  the  orchards  ;  but  all  the  fabulous 
gardens  and  vineyard  glories  of  Damas¬ 


cus,  “Pearl  of  the  East,”  were  not 
sweeter  to  the  eyes  of  Mohammed  than 
were  those  of  the  River  and  City  of  the 
Angels  to  mine. 

Crossing  the  narrow  terrace,  I  sat 
under  the  willows,  and  bathed  my  fore¬ 
head  with  the  water  which  slips  along 
so  thin  over  golden  sand.  On  the  city 
side,  the  valley  is  nearly  level  with  the 
river  ;  and  I  walked  along  an  old  avenue 
of  willows,  which  were  topped  back 
year  by  year,  but  which  bore  an  incred¬ 
ible  bunch  of  sprouts  half  arching  the 
road.  Soon  these  gave  place  to  hedges 
of  stalwart  canes,  which  bowed  their 
ambitious  heads  with  the  sheer  weari¬ 
ness  of  growing.  In  another  place  was 
a  curious  old  Spanish  hedge  of  living 
cactus. 

I  entered  the  city  ;  but  straightway 
fled  from  its  dust,  to  wander  in  the  vine¬ 
yards  and  orchards.  It  has  suburbs  up 
the  valley,  but  they  are  plantations  of 
vines  ;  it  has  suburbs  down  the  valley, 
but  they  are  orange  groves.  I  went  out, 
but  wist  not  where  to  go.  I  went  down 
long  alleys,  fenced  and  over-arched  with 
willows,  where  white  cottages  and  red- 
tiled  adobes  played  bo-peep  in  orchards ; 
strolled  through  open  gates,  left  in  Eden- 
like  simplicity,  unguarded ;  sauntered 
now  among  big  borders  and  terraces, 
where  crimson  roses  and  dahlias  still 
lingered  ;  now  through  untidy  gardens, 
where  unhandsome  burrs  and  weeds 
choked  the  path,  flaunting  their  ragged 
heads  ambitiously  above  the  very  eaves 
of  arbor  or  pent-house,  and  where  the 
castor-oil  plant  shook  out  its  nasty 
wealth  of  leaves  from  every  corner  and 
hedge-row  ;  and  now  through  neglected 
orchards,  where  yellow  and  fragrant 
bushels  of  fruit  smirked  from  green 
boughs,  or  wasted  their  quality  down 
among  the  tangled  grass  and  leaves  ; — 
still  walking  on  and  on,  “in  wandering 
mazes  lost and  when,  like  a  long-toss¬ 
ed  mariner,  I  improved  the  first  opening 
in  the  leafy  clouds  to  take  my  bearings, 
and  endeavor  to  ascertain  my  course, 
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I  found  I  was  indeed  lost  — lost  in  an 
orchard-main  of  lemons,  and  castor-oil 
plants,  and  pomegranates,  and  burrs, 
and  oranges. 

Then  I  sat  down  under  a  pear-tree  to 
eat ;  but  after  living  five  months  on 
bread  and  beef,  I  could  eat  but  one  ;  it 
was  so  large.  I  do  n’t  know  what  kind  of 
pear  it  was  ;  but  it  was  very  yellow,  and 
very  pulpy,  and  very  luscious.  But  the 
apples  were  something  too  vapid.  Then 
I  rose  up  to  take  fresh  soundings  ;  and 
getting  sight  of  a  modest  steeple,  went 
out  through  an  orchard  that  seemed  to 
have  all  tropical  and  temperate  weathers 
for  its  own.  Here  were  green  and  yel¬ 
low  and  red-streaked  apples,  mellow  on 
a  hundred  trees ;  and  quinces,  more 
scarce,  on  cob-webbed  bushes  ;  orange 
leaves  assumed  their  freshest  gloss,  as 
if  to  shame  the  dull-green  fruit;  big, 
long  citrons  and  pigmy  lemons  shook 
hands  of  kinship  across  interlacing 
boughs  ;  the  grape-stock,  unlike  those 
of  less  opulent  soils,  stood  boastfully 
up  alone,  playfully  covering  the  peeping 
eyes  of  its  children  with  its  leafy  um¬ 
brella  ;  the  ruddy  cheeks  of  pomegran¬ 
ates  laughed  gayly,  betraying  ill-stocked 
heads  ;  solemn  and  umbrageous  olives 
offered  their  bitter,  green,  miserable 
fruit,  with  a  miserly  sparseness — here 
and  there  one,  puckering  the  mind’s  eye 
to  remember  it ;  the  neighboring  fig, 
with  its  deep-scalloped  leaves,  suggest¬ 
ing  to  Mother  Eve  her  first  embroidery, 
showed  its  dark  ripe  fruit  between; 
here  and  there  a  sallow  peach,  with 
cheeks  in  the  unhealthy  cosmetics  of  a 
spinster  age,  hung  alone  on  the  bough ; 
and  the  pear,  peerless  in  orchards, 
shook  from  hard-taxed  limbs  its  golden 
tribute  money.  A  date-palm  across  the 
way,  with  its  thatched  trunk  looking 
like  the  side  of  a  Suabian  peasant 
hut,  flung  out  atop  its  crest  of  yellow¬ 
stemmed  leaves,  like  great  ostrich 
plumes.  A  fan-palm,  hard  by,  hoisted 
its  broad  vanes,  as  if  to  ca^h  the  Pacific 
breeze. 


Before  I  had  fully  quitted  the  vine¬ 
yard,  I  had  entered  the  city.  The  pears 
dropped  their  juicy  and  luscious  ingots 
almost  upon  the  fruit-stand.  The  sound 
of  falling  apples  and  the  odorous  breath 
of  pears  superfluous  on  the  ground  were 
wafted  on  the  ocean  breezes,  through 
the  streets  :  yet  these  fruits  sold  at  the 
stalls  for  exotic  prices  ! 

Los  Angeles  stands  with  one  foot  in 
the  valley,  and  the  other  on  a  terrace  of 
plain,  only  broad  enough  for  two  streets  ; 
and  here  Main  street  draws  out  its  length 
through  the  dust.  Fifty  feet  above  it, 
the  mounds  round  up  their  nude,  tawny 
summits  to  the  dusty  sunbeams  of  Oc¬ 
tober  ;  fifteen  feet  below  it,  spreads  out 
an  April  splendor  of  vineyards,  and 
citron  and  walnut  groves,  and  hedges 
bristling  with  cactus,"  or  cool  in  the 
mouldering  shadow  of  willows.  The 
business  houses  are  built  in  a  single, 
flat  story,  with  permanent  awnings,  as 
in  tropical  countries,  continuous  along 
the  street.  If  the  citizens  have  any 
prerogative  that  they  would  defend  with 
their  best  blood,  it  is  that  of  pulling  off 
and  putting  on  once  a  year  their  asphal- 
tum  roofs.  All  along  the  streets,  the 
kettles  of  pitch  seethe  in  their  little 
black  furnaces,  beside  the  pavements. 
All  through  the  months  of  droughts, 
the  stench  of  their  boiling  goes  up ; 
while,  from  seared  mound  and  fiery 
street,  dust  responds  to  dust. 

But  in  the  suburbs,  there  is  a  beauty 
perennial  through  the  droughts.  There 
is  an  embroidered  and  flowery  geometry 
of  gardens,  and  arbors  in  the  vineyards, 
and  villas  nested  among  weeping  wil¬ 
lows,  and  dark  solemn  olives,  and  pimi- 
entas,  delicate  in  their  fringe  of  foliage 
and  swinging  scarlet  pouches  of  seeds. 

Borne  across  a  thousand  aromatic 
groves  of  orange,  and  citron,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  walnut,  the  long  Pacific  breeze 
comes  up  ;  and  returning,  travels  again 
along  the  labyrinth  to  the  sea,  swinging 
in  the  streets  of  the  city  its  morning 
and  evening  censers  of  sweet  incense. 
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While  in  Los  Angeles,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  one  of  its  wine  cellars. 

“At  times  it  really  does  me  good 
To  come  down  among  this  brotherhood, 
Dwelling  forever  under  ground, 

Silent,  contemplative,  round,  and  sound.” 

We  wandered  wide  through  subter-^ 
ranean  gloom,  along  mouldering  alleys, 
brooded  over  by  a  sepulchral  solitude, 
and  among  ghostly  tiers,  where  solemn 
tuns  below  smiled  grimly  at  us  in  their 
ponderous  circumference,  and  pert  bar¬ 
rels  atop  filled  their  little  cheeks  with 
smirk  and  grimaces.  Clink !  A  rag¬ 
ged  shard  from  a  bottle  bursting  on  the 
rack  strikes  our  lamp,  while  others 
hurtle  around  in  a  random  broadside. 
We  strayed  on  and  on  among  these 
mutinous  and  fiery  souls.  Here  and 
there  a  hoary  streamer  of  cobwebs,  like 
the  beard  of  some  ancient  warden  of 
the  place,  swayed  with  a  gentle  motion 
as  we  passed,  as  if  muttering  at  our 
intrusion  ;  and  the  light  of  the  lamp 
glistened  on  damp  spots  on  the  walls, 
which  seemed  to  be  great  eyes,  glower¬ 
ing  wrathfully  at  us. 

When  we  returned  to  the  pleasant 
light  of  day,  there  stood  a  row  of  flasks, 
beaming  in  moist  expectancy,  of  many 
colors. 

“  Quis  udo 

Deproperare  apio  coronas 

Curatve  myrto  ?  Quem  Venus”arbitrum 

Dicet  bibendi  ?  ” 

Where  are  the  conch-shaped  vessels 
of  perfumes,  and  the  vases  of  roses 
around  the  room  ?  Where  the  roast 
boar’s -head,  and  the  moist  celery? 
Where  the  cool  vermilion  frescoes  on 
the  walls,  and  the  fountain,  and  the 
gorgeous  lilies  in  tlfe  peristyle  ?  Where 


the  reclining  guests,  whose  flowing 
locks  glisten  with  Syrian  unguents  ? 

But  we  have  here  no  longer  immortal 
Falernian,  nor  common  Sabine,  nor  old 
Carcuban,  nor  care-dispelling  Massic. 
Bring  Angelica,  golden  juice  ;  and  sil¬ 
very  White  Wine  of  Los  Angeles  ;  and 
roundest,  mellowest  Port;  and  impe¬ 
rial  Champagne ;  and  juice  of  San  Jose ; 
and  ruddy  flagons  from  Sonoma  ! 

Which  shall  I  pour  for  you  :  efferves¬ 
cing  Champagne,  or  still  Angelica  ?  The 
former  has  a  most  delusive  sparkle,  as 
it  lies  there  in  its  crisp  and  tender  pal¬ 
lor;  and  as  you  lift  it  before  you  within 
the  frosted  rim,  a  cool,  delicious  shiver 
creeps  around  your  heart-strings;  the 
latter  is  like  liquid  gold,  and  pours  with 
a  deep,  tranquil  richness,  and  indescrib¬ 
ably  smooth,  creamy,  and  melliflous  mel¬ 
lowness,  deliciously  electric  as  Love’s 
young  kiss.  The  former  is  a  Parisian 
blonde — brilliant,  fragile,  sweetly  trem¬ 
ulous  in  her  ethereal  beauty ;  but  the 
latter  is  your  own  pure  girl  of  Califor¬ 
nia — her  soft  “brown  hair  just  lighted 
with  gold,”  and  through  whose  “  melanj 
choly  eyes  divine  ”  you  look  into  a  soul 
full  of  all  gracious  tenderness.  You 
choose  the  latter.  It  is  well.  Leave 
Champagne  to  flippant  boys,  and  to 
eaters  of  cheese  and  mustard  ;  Angelica 
is  for  finer  souls. 

To  California — land  of  the  brightest 
dreams  of  our  childhood  ;  of  the  pas¬ 
sionate  longings  of  our  youth  ;  and  of 
the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  our  man¬ 
hood — land  of  golden  thoughts ;  of 
golden  hills  ;  and  of  golden  mines — we 
pour  this  golden  wine  as  our  parting 
libation. 
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WE  recognize  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  journal¬ 
ism,  speaking  usually  of  the  one  as  the 
newspaper  business  ;  of  the  other,  as 
the  profession  of  journalism. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of 
journalism  as  a  profession,  we  may 
profitably  spend  a  few  moments  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  newspaper  business.  If 
we  regard  it  from  a  purely  commercial 
standpoint,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  few  lines  of 
business  in  which  more  roguery  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  or  in  which  worthless  shoddy  is 
more  frequently  palmed  upon  a  cred¬ 
ulous  public,  in  the  place  of  good,  sub¬ 
stantial  broadcloth.  Dropping  meta¬ 
phor,  we  shall  find  that  the  modern 
newspaper  fulfils  the  presumed  mission 
of  the  Press  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
manner;  and  we  will  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  this  is  so.  If  we  assume 
that  a  newspaper  is  merely  a  business 
enterprise,  in  which  all  other  considera¬ 
tions  must  be  made  subservient  to  the 
one  great  primary  object — money-mak¬ 
ing — we  shall  be  taking  the  basis  upon 
which  many,  we  might  say  most,  jour¬ 
nals  are  undertaken,  in  the  present  day. 
From  such  a  standpoint,  we  should 
probably  decide  that  the  main  feature 
of  a  newspaper  should  be  the  recital 
of  current  events  of  the  hour  as  fully  as 
possible,  and  the  guidance  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  part  of  the  enterprise  so  deftly  that 
it  should  always  be  found  on  the  popu¬ 
lar  side  of  every  question.  Of  course, 
independence  would  be  utterly  incom¬ 
patible  with  such  a  course ;  nor  could 
such  a  paper  exercise  much  influence 
for  good  upon  its  readers.  The  main 
object  might,  perhaps,  be  eventually 
attained ;  but  the  true  mission  of  the 
Press  would  have  been  neglected.  For 
the  Press  has  a  mission, •>  and*  one  of 
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great  responsibility,  and  this  cannot  be 
ignored  with  safety  to  the  community. 
A  comparison  between  newspapers  and 
ordinary  business  enterprises  will  not 
hold  good  beyond  this  point:  that  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  is  necessary  in 
all  cases.  When  once  the  journal  is  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  the  parallel  ceases.  A 
newspaper  is  an  educational  agent:  it 
appeals,  not  to  the  senses,  but  to  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  man  ;  and  he  who  undertakes 
such  an  enterprise,  should  comprehend 
that  he  is  not  merely  about  to  enter 
upon  a  manufacture,  or  trade,  but  that 
he  is  about  to  take  upon  himself  the 
serious  responsibility  of  teaching  his 
fellow-creatures — whether  for  good  or 
evil  will  depend  upon  his  own  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the 
Press  is  not  an  instructor ;  that  educa¬ 
tion  forms  no  part  of  its  duties ;  and 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  separate  it  from 
commercial  undertakings.  This  asser¬ 
tion  would  be  true  only  in  one  event,  viz : 
if  newspapers  confined  themselves  to 
the  retailing  of  news,  and  abstained  from 
comments  altogether.  But  this  is  not 
the  system  upon  which  modern  journals 
are  conducted.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
customary  to  accompany  the  publication 
of  all  news  of  importance  with  editorial; 
comments,  explanatory  or  otherwise. 
Thousands  of  persons  depend  for  their 
comprehension  of  current  events  upon 
these  editorial  elucidations  ;  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  modern  news¬ 
paper,  however  badly  conducted,  which 
has  not  influenced,  and  does  not  influ¬ 
ence,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the 
opinions  of  many  persons.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  more  than  a  business  respons¬ 
ibility  devolves  upon  the  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  ;  and  that  he  is  bound,  by  the 
moral  law  of  society,  to  exercise  due 
vigilance  in  the  conduct, of  the  power- 
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ful  agent  he  controls,  lest  he  should  be 
the  means  of  working  harm  to  the  com¬ 
munity  which  enables  him  to  subsist. 
In  ordinary  commerce,  when  we  find 
that  a  tradesman  adulterates  his  wares, 
we  withdraw  our  custom  from  him. 
When  we  find  that  a  merchant  has 
cheated  us,  we  demand  restitution,  or 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  civil  law  to  expose 
and  to  punish  him.  F or  every  infraction 
of  commercial  integrity  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  penalties,  which  we  enforce  rigor¬ 
ously,  and  which  we  rightly  consider 
necessary  for  mutual  protection.  But 
the  dishonesties  and  frauds  of  trade 
affect  only  our  physical  well-being. 
The  dishonesties  and  frauds  of  litera¬ 
ture  act  directly  upon  our  mental  con¬ 
stitutions.  The  wrong  done  in  trade 
may  be  set  right  by  a  decision  of  a 
court  of  justice,  and  the  effect  is  evan¬ 
escent.  But  what  court  of  justice  can 
atone  for  the  wrong  done  in  disseminat¬ 
ing  falsehood,  or  in  instilling  opinions 
which  may  react  disastrously  upon  the 
whole  social  system  of  a  nation  ? 

It  is  therefore  most  important  that 
the  integrity  of  the  Press  should  be 
maintained,  and  that  the  profession  of 
journalism  should  be  swayed  by  intel¬ 
ligence  and  enlightenment.  At  the 
present  time,  these  weighty  consid¬ 
erations  appear  to  be  almost  entirely 
ignored ;  and  though  there  are  some 
noble  examples  of  true  journalism  in 
the  land,  the  aggregate  presents  a  spec¬ 
tacle  equally  sad  and  humiliating.  The 
power  of  the  modern  Press,  for  good 
and  for  evil,  is  enormous  ;  and  when 
actuated  by  patriotism,  or  earnest  desire 
for  the  public  weal,  its  beneficent  in¬ 
fluence  is  unbounded.  But  though  there 
are  in  the  great  cities  of  the  world — such 
as  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco — some  jour¬ 
nals  whose  course  is  consistently  pure 
and  high-minded,  and  whose  general 
conduct  is  an  honor  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  to  the  age,  the  great  mass 
of  the  Press  are  entitled  to  no  such 


praise.  Setting  aside  the  few  leading 
journals  in  the  land — and  their  number 
is  exceedingly  small — the  historian  of 
the  future,  reading  the  files  of  American 
newspapers  for  1868,  might  be  induced 
to  form  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  at  this  time. 
F or  he  would  find  facts  distorted,  occur¬ 
rences  misrepresented,  men  maligned 
or  lauded,  as  the  case  may  be,  according 
to  the  political  views  of  the  journal  he 
was  perusing.  He  would  find  intolerance 
and  prejudice  soiling  the  pages  under 
his  hand  wherever  he  turned.  He 
would  find  that,  in  the  main,  rant  and 
declamation,  frothy  philippics  and  gross 
personal  abuse,  stood  for  argument; 
and  that  but  few  traces  of  calm  and  dis¬ 
passionate  reasoning  could  be  found. 
He  might,  perhaps,  eventually  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  had  never 
been  a  time  when  license  flourished 
more  rankly  in  the  Press  of  a  nation, 
or  when  truth  was  more  systematically 
kept  out  of  sight,  at  the  bottom  of  her 
traditional  well.  We  do  not  assume 
that  the  historian’s  conclusion  would  be 
a  correct  one  ;  but  he  would  find  ample 
reasons  for  it,  for  he  would  naturally 
form  his  judgment  upon  the  condition 
of  the  majority. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two 
things  which  every  man  thinks  he  can 
do  :  the  first  is  to  drive  a  gig  ;  and  the 
second,  to  write  a  leading  article.  In 
every  other  profession  it  is  conceded 
that  a  special  education  is  necessary, 
but  there  are  few  men  who  do  not  im¬ 
agine  that  they  possess  the  requisite 
ability  to  edit  a.  newspaper.  In  fact, 
journalism  in  this  country  has  come  to 
be  a  kind  of  almshouse  for  decayed 
business  men,  and  the  odd  idea  seems 
to  have  obtained  that  though  a  man  has 
failed  in  half  a  dozen  callings  demand¬ 
ing  no  special  mental  qualifications,  he 
stands  a  fair  chance  of  succeeding  as 
an  editor  —  an  occupation  which  re¬ 
quires  more  than  ordinary  intelligence 
and  perspicacity.  The  immediate  con- 
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sequence  of  this  is  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  are  edited  by  men 
who  are  in  no  way  fitted  for  the  task,  and 
whose  education  is  so  defective  that' 
their  range  of  vision  is  necessarily  lim¬ 
ited.  These  are  the  men  who  look 
upon  a  newspaper  as  they  would  upon 
a  grocery  store — something  to  make 
money  out  of — who  care  nothing  about 
the  effect,  direct  or  indirect,  of  their 
publications ;  who  enter  into  political 
contests  as  into  a  rough  and  tumble 
fight ;  who  think  that  to  accuse  a 
man’s  wife  of  infidelity,  or  one  of  his 
relatives,  of  unpunished  larceny,  is  a 
triumph  of  argumentative  acumen  ;  who 
are,  in  fact,  no  more  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  weighty  responsibility  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  duties  of  an  editor,  than  a 
drunken  man  is  to'  be  placed  in  charge 
of  a  locomotive  in  front  of  a  crowded 
passenger  train.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  public  generally  should 
entertain  somewhat  confused  notions 
about  prominent  questions  of  the  day, 
when  they  have  to  derive  their  informa¬ 
tion  from  sources  such  as  these ;  or 
that  there'  should  be  such  widely  differ¬ 
ing  opinions  held  as  to  the  true  condi- 
tition  of  the  national  affairs,  while  the 
explanations  put  forward  by  the  press 
are  as  diverse  as  the  colors  in  a  Harle¬ 
quin’s  coat. 

In  regard  to  politics  we  must  speak 
with  caution,  for  though  the  “dirty 
pool  ”  tinges  everything  near  it  with  its 
own  dark  hue,  the  time  has  not  arrived 
when  absolute  fairness  in  such  matters 
can  reasonably  be  hoped  for.  Yet  in 
politics,  especially,  is  ihe  need  of  edu¬ 
cation  apparent.  Men  may  differ  in 
their  opinions,  and  they  may  express 
their  differences  through  the  medium  of 
journalism  ;  but  fulsome  rant,  and  coarse 
abuse,  and  unseemly  vituperation,  will 
never  advance  a  cause,  or  persuade  an 
opponent.  This  political  licentiousness 
is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  modern 
journalism,  and  it  is  directly  traceable 
to  lack  of  education.  It  has  often  been 


remarked  that  when  men  are  unable  to 
combat  the  arguments  of  their  antago¬ 
nists,  they  grow  angry  and^noisy.  Ignor¬ 
ance  naturally  takes  to  bluster  to  con¬ 
ceal  its  shallowness,  and  the  more  a 
man  is  educated,  the  less  inclined  will 
he  be  to  leave  the  broad  pathway  of  hon¬ 
orable  argument  for  the  foul  slums  of 
invective  jand  personal  abuse.  And 
though  the  spectacle  of  a  degraded 
press  is  painful  to  contemplate  even  in 
its  simplest  aspect,  its  effects  upon  the 
people  are  very  serious  indeed.  As  it 
is  in  the  power  of  a  journalist  to  elevate 
public  sentiment,  it  is  also  in  his  power 
to  debase  it ;  and  though  it  may  be  said 
that  he  cannot  demoralize  his  intellect¬ 
ual  superiors,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  great  masses  of  the  people  are 
those  who  are  most  amenable  to  the 
influence  of  the  press,  be  it  beneficent 
or  sinister.  It  has  been  urged  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  journalist,  not  to  lead, 
but  merely  to  express,  public  opinion. 
Granting  that  this  is  so,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  we  are  prepared  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  a  journalist  cannot  but  lead 
the  people,  to  a  certain  extent.  What¬ 
ever  opinion  he  expresses  on  any  im¬ 
portant  subject,  is  sure  to  be  the  opinion 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  community. 
But  on  every  such  occasion  there  are 
two  opinions  current ;  and  almost  in¬ 
variably  one  of  these  is  noble  and  true, 
while  the  other  is  ignoble  and  false. 
According  as  the  writer  is  cultured  or 
uncultured,  so  for  the  most  part  will  his 
choice  between  the  two  opinions  be.  If 
in  his  ignorance  he  espouse  the  ignoble 
and  mischievous  view,  who  shall  say 
that  he  does  not  intrench  the  upholders 
of  that  view  in  their  position?  if  he  pre¬ 
fer  the  broader  and  nobler  side  of  the 
question,  will  not  the  advocates  of  that 
side  feel  themselves  strengthened  and 
supported  ?  The  public  writer  cannot 
be  neutral  on  great  questions  ;  he  must 
be  either  an  aid  or  an  obstruction  to 
national  progress.  We  have  heard  sens¬ 
ible  men  argue  that  it  would  not  do  for 
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a  newspaper  to  be  above  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  its  readers,  and  that  the 
most  successful  journals  were  those 
which  adapted  themselves  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  community  that  supported 
them.  To  the  first  part  of  this  propo¬ 
sition  we  assent,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  journal 
conducted  on  the  principles  we  advance 
will  be  above  the  comprehension  of  its 
readers.  One  of  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tages  bestowed  by  education  is  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  express  ourselves  clearly,  and  the 
better  educated  a  man  is,  the  easier  will 
his  writings  be  understood,  even  by  the 
meanest  intelligence.  From  the  latter 
part  of  the  proposition  we  dissent,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  duty  of  the  journalist  de¬ 
mands  of  him  a  constant  struggle  for  a 
better  state  of  things,  wherever  he  may 
be.  The  journalist  who  establishes  a 
paper  in  a  half-civilized  frontier  town, 
where  homicide  is  considered  little  more 
reprehensible  than  rat -killing  in  the 
metropolis,  and  who  neglects  to  lift  his 
voice  against  the  reckless  waste  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  does  not  do  his  duty  ;  but  the 
journalist  who,  in  such  a  state  of  society, 
actually  countenances  the  habitual  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  most  ferocious  pas¬ 
sions,  is  a  curse  to  the  community,  and 
he  will  not  find,  in  the  end,  that  his 
ignoble  policy  has  served  him.  There 
are  questions  at  all  times  and  in  every 
society,  concerning  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  journalism  to  speak  boldly  and  to 
speak  plainly ;  and  the  laggards  and 
cowards  on  such  occasions  will  surely 
reap  the  fruit  of  their  vacillation  or  tim¬ 
idity  eventually,  in  the  contempt  and 
scorn  of  the  very  public  they  have  de¬ 
graded  themselves  to  satisfy. 

There  are  too  many  papers  of  this 
kind  in  existence  now,  and  the  evil  they 
produce  is  incalculable.  They  are  not 
merely  not  above  the  intelligence  of 
their  readers — they  are  below  it.  Every 
man  has  in  his  nature  a  good  and  a  bad 
side,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  alone  that 
these  writers  appeal.  This  is  one  of 


the  results  of  ignorance  ;  for  were  they 
educated,  even  in  the  observance  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  alone,  they  would  compre¬ 
hend  that  that  writer  is  most  popular 
who  credits  his  public  with  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  intelligence  somewhat  beyond 
what  is  ordinarily  exhibited,  and  which 
for  the  most  part  they  really  do  possess, 
obscured  though  it  may  be  by  the  habits 
induced  by  some  peculiar  mode  of  life. 

The  principal  newspapers  published 
in  San  Francisco  are  as  fair  examples 
of  upright  journalism  as  can  be  found 
throughout  the  land.  They  are  well 
conducted,  and  ably  ;  their  publications 
are  carefully  selected  and  composed, 
and  in  the  main  their  influence  is 
pure  and  wholesome.  There  is  no  lack 
of  culture  apparent  here,  or  so  little 
that  we  should  be  hypercritical  to  ani¬ 
madvert  upon  it.  Yet  even  in  San 
Francisco  there  are  journals  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  condition  of  the  majority,  and 
which,  though  wielding  considerable 
influence,  seem  to  be  conducted  with 
a  recklessness  equally  reprehensible, 
whether  it  be  born  of  deliberate  purpose 
or  unreflecting  ignorance. 

When  we  consider  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  journalism,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  profession  demands 
special  training  fully  as  much  as  do 
physic  or  law.  The  modern  journalist 
should  be  well  versed  in  all  the  subjects 
that  are  included  in  a  sound  nineteenth 
century  education.  He  should  be  a  fair 
linguist,  and  able  to  read  and  translate 
at  least  French,  German,  and  Italian  or 
Spanish.  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary 
that  he  should  be  a  classical  scholar ; 
but  certainly  a  knowledge  of  the  classics 
will  be  useful  to  him.  He  should  have 
mastered  the  principles  of  political  econ¬ 
omy,  a  science  which  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  his  profession,  a*nd  con¬ 
cerning  which  he  generally  knows  little 
or  nothing.  He  should  have  studied 
history,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  in¬ 
telligently  with  questions  of  finance ; 
and  above  all,  he  should  acquire  a  lucid 
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and  perspicuous  style  of  composition, 
free  from  all  tendency  to  hyperbole, 
plain,  manly,  and  thoroughly  intelligible. 
To  rise  in  his  profession,  the  true  jour¬ 
nalist  must  possess  yet  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  ;  but  these  will  depend  upon  his 
mental  constitution  more  than  upon 
culture.  He  should  possess  a  power  of 
generalization  equal  to  that  of  a  skillful 
military  commander,  and  an  amount  of 
tact  such  as  would  fit  him  for  the  highest 
diplomatic  tasks.  He  should  be  bold, 
yet  prudent ;  decisive,  yet  never  hasty  ; 
firm,  but  not  obstinate  ;  logical,  but  not 
dogmatic.  He  should  be  a  man  of  cul¬ 
tivated  self-control,  and  he  should  set 
up  as  a  rule  for  his  conduct  that  argu¬ 
ment  alone  will  result  in  conviction,  and 
that  any  descent  from  this  is  a  degrada¬ 
tion  of  his  calling.  It  may  be  said  that 
we  have  placed  the  standard  of  qualifi¬ 
cation  too  high.  We  answer  that  it 
cannot  be  placed  too  high.  The  quali¬ 
ties  which  fit  a  man  for  the  high  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism  are  the  qualities 
which  would  fit  him  for  the  most  im¬ 
portant  offices  in  the  State,  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  it  should  be  so.  There 
is  no  profession  in  which  a  man  wields 
a  more  powerful  influence  over  his  fel¬ 
lows  than  this  of  journalism  ;  and  if  he 
has  acquitted  himself  worthily  in  this, 
there  is  no  position  he  may  not  be  safely 
trusted  in. 

There  has  gradually  arisen  among 
literary  men  a  very  erroneous  notion 
that  the  profession  of  a  journalist  is  not 
worthy  to  rank  in  the  roll  of  literary 
callings  ;  and  very  many  even  think  it 
degrading  to  write  for  a  newspaper. 
These  are  altogether  mistaken,  the  truth 
being  that,  to  be  an  able  journalist,  it  is 
necessary  to  possess  literary  talent  of 
the  very  highest  order.  The  man  who 
can  write  a  really  clever  leading  article 
every  day  for  a  month,  must  possess 
qualifications  which  would  enable  him 
to  perform  almost  any  kind  of  literary 
work  that  could*  be  imagined.  More¬ 
over,  the  newspaper  is  an  admirable 


training  school,  and  the  habits  acquired 
there  will  retain  their  value  for  all  after 
life.  The  newspaper  writer  learns  to 
condense  his  ideas — a  most  valuable 
acquirement,  as  all  know  who  have  been 
perplexed  by  the  flux  of  thoughts  which 
sometimes  pour  upon  them  when  they 
begin  to  write,  only  to  worry  and  confuse 
them.  He  learns  to  use  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  words,  and  the  simplest ;  indeed, 
he  soon  discovers  that  the  simplest  ex¬ 
pressions  necessarily  are  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate.  He  acquires  a  faculty  of 
seizing  the  pith  of  a  subject  at  once,  and 
experience  teaches  him  to  pick  out  the 
weak  places  in  an  adversary’s  argument 
with  almost  unerring  instinct.  He  also 
discovers  the  value  of  time — than  which 
no  young  man,  writer  or  other,  can  learn 
a  lesson  more  important  and  useful. 
There  is,  then,  nothing  debasing  in 
journalism  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
rightly  conducted,  its  natural  position  is 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  literature. 
Napoleon,  who  was  no  lover  of  free¬ 
dom,  is  said  to  have  observed  that  “  a 
journalist  is  a  giver  of  advice,  a  regent 
of  sovereigns,  a  tutor  of  nations.  Four 
hostile  newspapers  are  more  to  be  feared 
than  a  hundred  thousand  bayonets.” 
But  Sheridan  portrayed  better  the  power 
of  an  upright  and  independent  Press  : 
“  Give  me  but  the  liberty  of  the  Press,” 
said  he,  “  and  I  will  give  to  the  minister 
a  venal  House  of  Peers — I  will  give  him 
a  corrupt  and  servile  House  of  Com¬ 
mons — I  will  give  him  the  full  sway  of 
the  patronage  of  office — I  will  give  him 
the  whole  host  of  ministerial  influence — 
I  will  give  him  all  the  power  that  place 
can  confer  upon  him  to  purchase  up 
submission  and  overawe  resistance  ;  and 
yet,  armed  with  the  liberty  of  the  Press, 

I  will  go  forth  to  meet  him  undismayed 
— I  will  attack  the  mighty  fabric  he  has 
reared,  with  that  mightier  engine — I  will 
shake  down  corruption  from  its  height, 
and  bury  it  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
abuses  it  was  meant  to  shelter  !” 

But  the  Press  must  retain  its  purity 
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to  retain  its  power.  So  surely  as  it 
yields  to  venal  influences,  its  authority 
will  decline — its  once  potential  voice 
will  die  away — until  it  sinks  into  the 
unhonored  grave  which  all  ignoble 
things  must  occupy.  Such  a  fate,  how¬ 
ever,  will  never  overtake  the  Press  of 
this  country.  With  all  its  failings — and 
they  are  neither  few  nor  venial — it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  vitality  which  will  survive  the 
invidious  injuries  of  bad  men,  and  which 
will  finally  elevate  it  above  the  turbid 
stream  of  dishonesty  and  prejudice,  of 
calumny  and  falsehood,  which  now  too 
often  rolls  threateningly  near  ;  and  we 
may  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism  shall  be  honored 
because  honorable,  respected  because 
respectable,  ennobling  altogether  in  its 
influence,  and  advancing,  as  no  other 
power  can  advance,  the  cause  of  social, 
moral  and  political  progress.  Even  now 
there  are  in  its  ranks  hundreds  of  men 
who  recognize  the  great  principles  of 
their  trust,  and  who  act  up  to  them 
bravely  and  nobly.  The  course  of  such 
as  these  serves  as  a  beacon  to  guide  to 
a  safe  haven,  and  its  light  redeems  from 
darkness  the  less  praiseworthy  members 
of  the  profession.  But  the  most  formid¬ 
able  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  pure 
journalism  lies  in  the  false  estimate 
which  is  universally  made  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  While  demanding  the  exercise 
of  all  those  powers  which  would  com¬ 
mand  success  in  any  walk  of  life,  blind 
custom  accords  to  the  journalist  an 
amount  of  remuneration  absurdly  in¬ 
sufficient,  and  far  beneath  the  standard 
which  obtains  in  the  other  professions. 
This  is  no  doubt  one  reason  why  men 
of  high  mental  attainments  are  reluctant 
to  enter  upon  the  work  ;  and  it  is  also  a 
cause  of  the  ignorant  prejudice  which 
even  yet  exists  too  widely  against  the 
Press  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  But  if 
we  are  progressing  as  we  affirm  and 
believe  we  are,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  true  position  of  journalism  will  be 
recognized,  and  when  men  of  superior 


education  will  embrace  it  on  their  en¬ 
trance  into  life,  as  they  now  do  what 
are  called  the  liberal  professions.  This 
will  be  when  we  have  learned  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  liberty  and  license,  and 
when  it  will  be  considered  as  much  an 
outrage  upon  society  to  engraft  error 
upon  the  public  mind  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  Press,  as  it  is  now  to  commit 
a  burglary  or  to  pick  a  pocket.  It  will 
be  when  we  have  been  educated  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  truth,  that  purity 
and  wholesomeness  are  as  necessary  in 
our  mental  as  in  our  physical  food ;  that 
education  is  not  completed  in  Public 
Schools,  Colleges,  or  even  Universities, 
but  is  carried  on  through  life  *by  that 
great  instructor,  the  Press ;  and  that  the 
teachings  thus  conveyed  are  as  import¬ 
ant  in  their  results  as  anything  that 
can  be  imparted  in  the  gymnasia,  to  the 
support  of  which  we  contribute  so 
liberally. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  journalism 
upon  which,  as  yet,  we  have  not  looked. 
We  have  seen  that  the  responsibilities 
of  the  profession  are  great;  and  we 
have  stated  our  opinion  that  the  mass 
of  journalists  are  not  fitted  for  the  posi¬ 
tions  they  occupy.  But  we  have  now 
to  take  into  consideration  a  drawback  to 
the  profession,  which  often  causes  much 
injustice  to  be  done  to  true  journalists. 
We  allude  to  the  narrow-mindedness 
and  grovelling  policy  of  the  newspaper 
proprietors,  in  too  many  cases.  None 
but  those  who  have  experienced  it  can 
realize  the  humiliation,  the  disappoint¬ 
ment,  the  self-degradation,  the  disgust, 
suffered  by  the  journalist  who  writes 
for  a  paper  governed  by  this  sordid 
spirit.  The  position  of  such  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  steed 
in  Tennyson’s  “Vision  of  Sin  :  ” 

“ - a  horse  with  wings  that  would  have  flown, 

But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down.” 

The  public  do  not  understand  these 
things.  How  should  they  ?  And  they 
laugh  and  sneer  at  the  journal  that 
“never  has  a  positive  opinion  on  any- 
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thing,”  or  that  “is  always  on  the  fence 
and  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  editor, 
whose  name  they  may  know,  faults  for 
which  he  is  in  truth  no  more  answerable 
than  the  man  in  the  moon.  They  are 
not  expected  to  be  aware  of  the  deus  ex 
machina ,  the  one-ideaed,  timorous,  nar¬ 
row-brained  proprietor,  who  stands  be¬ 
hind  the  screen,  and  baffles  every  earn¬ 
est,  honest,  outspoken  appeal  to  the 
public,  with  his:  “Stop,  we  can’t  say 
that;  that  would  offend  so-and-so;”  or, 
“We  shall  lose  Tompkins’s  advertise¬ 
ment  if  we  publish  that;  ”  or,  “  I  expect 
some  advertising  from  that  party,  so 
you  must  not  attack  them.”  These  are 
the  men  who  spoil  good  writers ;  who 
turn  their  edge  so  often  and  so  system¬ 
atically  that  at  last  the  steel  face  is 
worn  down  altogether,  and  there  remains 
only  a  dull,  blunt,  soft  iron  blade.  These 
are  the  men  who  sometimes  acquire 
money  for  themselves,  but  never  respect 
or  influence  for  the  journals  under  their 
mismanagement.  For  though  there  are 
doubtless  plenty  of  people  silly  enough 
to  resent  a  newspaper  attack  by  with¬ 
drawing  an  advertisement,  they  soon 
find  out,  if  the  paper  is  worth  anything, 
that  they  are  injuring  themselves  more 
than  it  by  their  act  of  vengeance  ;  and 
when  a  journal  is  really  frank  and  hon¬ 
est  in  its  policy,  the  public  will  stand  a 
great  deal  from  it.  It  is  your  mean, 
narrow-minded,  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  newspapers,  that  sustain  the  se¬ 
verest  injuries  from  the  very  means  they 
adopt  to  avert  evil.  By  cringing  and 
bowing  and  suppling  themselves  to  all, 
they  not  only  please  nobody,  but  end  in 
disgusting  everybody ;  and  though  their 
sneaking  policy  may  have  resulted  in 
the  access  of  a  paying  business,  it  is  a 
business  which  they  hold  on  a  very  pre¬ 
carious  tenure,  as  any  business  must  be 
which  is  due  only  to  a  truckling,  time¬ 
serving  course. 

'>  The  reform  which  raises  journalism  as 
4  profession  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  also 
endow  the  capitalists  of  the  newspaper 


business  with  more  enlightened  com¬ 
mercial  views.  It  is  necessary  that 
they  should  discard,  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent,  the  little  policy  which  they  too 
often  adopt  now-a-days.  No  great 
newspaper  was  ever  based  upon  such  a 
scheme,  nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  anything  respectable  or  influential 
should  have  its  origin  so  meanly.  It 
is  usually  objected  by  these  proprietors 
that  though  the  editor  may  be  a  man  of 
culture,  of  much  experience,  and  of  cor¬ 
rect  views  generally,  yet  that  he  cannot 
be  trusted  to  promote  the  best  and  most 
important  interests  of  the  paper.  If 
the  editor  is  really  fit  to  occupy  that  po¬ 
sition,  he  is  certainly  fit  to  conduct  the 
paper  in  every  way,  and  his  views  as  to 
the  best  course  to  pursue,  even  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  moneyed  interests  of  the 
enterprise,  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
sound  than  those  of  the  proprietor,  who 
only  looks  at  the  matter  in  one  light, 
and  that  the  light  reflected  from  his 
precious  dollars.  As  it  is,  the  intellect 
of  the  journalist  and  the  pocket  of  the 
newspaper  owner  are  constantly  at 
war ;  and  the  pocket,  being  the  power, 
so  often  outweighs  the  intellect  that  the 
latter  becomes  dulled  and  apathetic, 
and  finally  abandons  the  contest  as 
hopeless.  We  may  hope  for  better 
times  in  this  regard  when  newspaper 
owners  have  awakened  to  a  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  moral  responsibilities  of 
their  business  ;  when  they  realize  that 
to  publish  a  public  journal  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  undertaking  from  keeping  a  gro¬ 
cery,  and  embraces  a  very  different  set 
of  considerations  ;  and  when  they  begin 
to  understand  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy  in  journalism  as  in  trade,  and 
that  the  journal  which  speaks  out,  boldly 
and  fairly,  on  all  questions  of  impor¬ 
tance  ;  which  takes  a  firm  stand,  and 
is  always  to  be  found  unmistakably  on 
one  side  or  the  other;  which  prefers 
to  be  decidedly  wrong,  to  being  unde¬ 
cidedly  right ;  which  never  suffers  pecu¬ 
niary  considerations  to  come  in  its  way 
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when  any  question  of  moral  right  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  which  is  hearty  and  vigorous, 
alike  in  its  praise  and  its  blame  ;  and 
which  keeps  constantly  before  it  a  high 
standard  of  social  purity  and  integrity  ; 
is  the  journal  that  will  find  most  favor 
with  the  public,  and  that  will  eventually 
acquire  not  only  moneyed  wealth,  but 
intellectual  weight  and  importance. 
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Wisdom  will  be  justified  of  her  children 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  enterprises  ;  and 
the  man  who  in  commerce  would  have 
become  a  merchant  prince,  will  make 
himself  celebrated  in  journalism,  while 
the  one  who  would  have  contented  him¬ 
self  with  peddling  notions,  in  another 
walk  of  life,  will  remain  to  the  last,  even 
in  the  newspaper,  a  sordid  trader. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE. 


IT  is  a  matter-of-fact  statement,  and 
not  an  effort  to  be  jocose,  to  say 
that  no  more  novel  subject  could  be 
presented  to  the  readers  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  than  the  one  that  heads  this  article. 
The  bible  is  a  book  with  which  few 
have  more  than  a  verbal,  parrot-like  ac¬ 
quaintance.  There  never  was  any  writ¬ 
ten  thing  like  it ;  there  probably  never 
will  be  again  any  written  thing  that  will 
have  such  a  vast  and  benign  influence 
on  mankind  ;  yet  it  has  been  so  defiled 
by  stupid  or  knavish  men,  that  not  a 
few  earnest  persons  have  passed  it  by, 
and  endeavored  to  satisfy  their  needs 
from  the  Vedas  or  from  Plato.  Nearly 
all  Christendom  cares  nothing  for  it, 
and  says  so  ;  and  of  the  remainder — the 
so-called  professors  of  religion — a  por¬ 
tion  larger  than  it  is  pleasant  to  contem¬ 
plate  regard  it,  not  as  a  holy  book,  but 
as  something  to  be  respected  because 
an  established  institution,  something 
proper  to  give  the  eldest  son  when  he 
goes  to  college.  “It’s  a  deuced  good 
thing  for  a  young  man  to  have  a  bible 
in  his  room,”  Major  Pendennis  will 
explain.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  “  infidel  Christians,”  but 
we  must  be  careful  not  tD  confound  the 
parasite  with  the  body  it  preys  upon. 
Fat  Jeshuron  on  California  street  must 
not  be  taken  for  Jeremiah  the  Prophet, 
simply  because  he  too  is  “  in  the  stocks.” 
Jeshuron  likes  to  do  the  easiest  thing, 


and  it  is  easier  to  own  a  pew  and  sit  in 
it  with  respectable  frequency,  than  to 
do  those  things  phis  a  painstaking,  life¬ 
long  endeavor  to  live  up  to  his  profes¬ 
sions. 

I  said  at  the  start  that  few  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  bible,  and  it  may  be 
further  affirmed  that  incentives  to  get 
acquainted  with  it  are  furnished  oftener 
by  skeptics  than  Christians.  What 
have  our  clergymen  been  doing  ever 
since  the  Reformation  to  instruct  their 
parishes  concerning  the  bible  ?  And 
what  have  the  innumerable  Sunday- 
school  classes,  all  over  North  America, 
been  learning  during  these  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ?  The  younger  classes  know 
how  old  Methuselah  was,  and  the  youth 
in  the  “  bible  class  ”  have  been  led  up 
to  the  higher  truth  that  Achan  and  An- 
nanias  were  bad  because  the  one  em¬ 
bezzled  and  the  other  lied.  But  can 
they  tell  why  the  Christian’s  Bible  is 
more  genuine  than  Joseph  Smith’s? 
Do  they  know  that  some  parts  are 
thought  to  be  not  God’s  message  but 
the  devil’s  ?  Have  they  any  idea  how 
the  books  got  started,  and  how  they 
fared  during  those  first  stormy  critical 
centuries  ?  These  things  for  the  most 
part  they  do  7iot  know,  pupil  nor  lay 
member ;  the  pastor  probably  knows, 
and  strangely  enough,  he  keeps  the 
knowledge  to  himself.  Let  us  take 
an  example.  There  is  a  certain  verse, 
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(1  John  v  :  7)  in  King  James’s  version  of 
the  bible,  which  has  been  printed  ever 
since  the  time  of  Erasmus,  and  which 
is  a  forgery.  Let  us  say  that  ten  mil¬ 
lion  testaments  have  been  meanwhile 
published ;  then  it  follows  that  ten  mil¬ 
lion  lies  have  been  told  by  the  Christian 
world.  Since  1800,  at  least,  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  forgery  has  been  known 
by  every  clergyman  not  absolutely  illit¬ 
erate;  yet  the  old  version  has  been 
allowed  to  retain  the  passage,  and 
Christians  have  thought  it  a  matter  not 
worth  mentioning,  that  their  fellow-wor¬ 
shippers,  wherever  English  is  spoken, 
have  been  bamboozled  into  accepting 
for  a  real  revelation  of  God  respecting 
himself  the  mischievous  conceit  of  some 
unknown  person.  And  now  in  this 
present  year,  after  the  interpolation  has 
“  deceived  the  nations  ”  for  three  centu¬ 
ries,  and  the  powerful  Baptist  sect  have 
had  the  spirit  of  Christ  enough  stronger 
than  the  spirit  of  custom  to  omit  it  in 
their  new  translation,  the  act  is  not  very 
kindly  received,  and  various  Christian 
reviewers  devote  much  more  space  to 
finding  fault  with  the  handling  of  Greek 
tenses,  than  to  indorsing  a  purification 
of  the  text.  In  the  (correctly  translated) 
words  of  scripture,  they  “  strain  out  a 
gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.” 

The  following  hints  for  merely  a  su¬ 
perficial  study  of  the  bible,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  are  the  mature,  long- 
weighed  convictions  of  the  majority  of 
biblical  scholars — not  of  the  majority  of 
mere  commentators,  Joanna  Southcott 
and  the  rest  of  them — based  moreover 
upon  at  least  a  hundred  times  as  much 
testimony  as  that  which  sustains  our 
present  translation. 

I.  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

There  are  now  two  versions  extant, 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate ;  the 
former  in  Greek,  and  the  latter  in  Latin. 

The  origin  of  the  Septuagint  is  lost 
in  fable.  It  was  probably  executed  for 
a  community  of  J  ews,  who,  from  a  long 


residence  in  countries  where  Greek  was 
the  spoken  language,  had  lost  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Hebrew.  All  traditions 
point  to  Alexandria  as  its  birthplace, 
and  are  confirmed  by  various  Egyptian 
words  intermixed  with  the  Greek.  Ori- 
gen  revised  it  in  the  third  century,  and 
finally  published  in  one  huge  volume  a 
version  having  six  columns  on  a  page, 
each  column  being  a  separate  version. 
This  undertaking,  it  is  said,  occupied 
Origen  and  fourteen  clerks  twenty-eight 
years. 

The  Vulgate  version  was  translated 
by  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Septuagint,  therefore,  is  several  hun¬ 
dred  years  older  than  the  Vulgate,  hav¬ 
ing  been  compiled  before  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  and  the  next  question  is,  from 
what  was  it  compiled  ?  or,  if  it  were  a 
translation  of  some  ancient  Hebrew 
copy,  whence  came  that  copy  ?  The 
results  of  centuries  of  patient  study 
seem  to  warrant  no  more  definite  con¬ 
clusions  than  these  :  The  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  compiled  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sets  of  documents,  at  different 
times  between  about  1100  b.c.,  and  200 
b.c.,  or  between  King  Saul  and  the 
Maccabees.  The  books  of  Moses  are 
among  the  earliest,  and  Daniel  one  of 
the  latest.  Scholars  distinguish  two 
sets  by  the  names  “  Elohistic,”  and 
“  Jehovistic,”  since  in  the  one,  God  is 
called  Elohim,  and  in  the  other  Jehovah. 
This  difference  can  be  traced  in  our 
English  translation  by  comparing  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  Elo¬ 
histic  documents  being  used  as  far  as 
the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter. 

The  Elohist  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  before  the  building  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  the  Jehovist  about  800  B.c.  It 
is  through  the  fusion  of  two  sets  of  doc¬ 
uments,  that  we  find  in  Genesis  some¬ 
times  repetitions  and  contradictions — as 
accounts  of  the  creation  of  man,  in  chap¬ 
ters  one  and  two,  and  the  generations  of 
Adam  and  Enoch,  in  chapters  four  and 
five. 
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Between  the  Testaments  there  is  an 
interval  of  about  two  hundred  years. 

I. — THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

This  volume,  which  has  been  a  com¬ 
fort  to  so  many  millions,  is  scarcely 
one-third  as  large  as  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Epistles  were  written  before  the 
Gospels,  and  one  who  desires  to  read 
the  events  in  their  order  should  begin 
with  the  former.  The  earliest  epistle, 
(probably  that  to  the  Thessalonians)  is 
the  first  voice  that  breaks  the  silence  of 
twenty  years  after  Christ’s  death.  By 
that  time,  Paul  had  founded  various 
new  churches,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  write  letters  to  them  from  time  to 
time.  The  members  of  these  churches 
were,  of  course,  Jews  and  Pagans,  and 
the  topics  treated  in  the  letters  were 
those  most  apt  to  be  in  dispute  ;  as, 
whether  a  man  could  be  a  Christian 
without  being  circumcised ;  whether  it 
was  right  to  eat  meat  offered  to  idols  ; 
with  now  and  then  a  sharp  word  for 
talkative  women,  or  for  those  that  got 
drunk  at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  (see  i  Cor., 
eleventh  chapter.)  The  earliest  epistle 
was  written  about  a.d.  50-54,  while 
Matthew  was  probably  not  written  be¬ 
fore  A.  D.  70 ;  therefore  we  must  not 
commit  the  mistake  of  looking  upon 
those  fragments  of  Christ’s  history  that 
occur  in  Paul’s  letters  as  borrowed  from 
the  Gospels,  inasmuch  as  neither  the 
Gospels  nor  the  Acts  were  in  existence 
when  the  letters  were  written. 

As  more  societies  were  started,  and 
converts,  more  or  less  honest,  began  to 
write  histories  of  Christianity,  (as  Luke 
intimates  in  his  introduction)  it  became 
necessary  that  certain  official  histories 
should  be  furnished  the  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  communities  ;  and  this  necessity 
was  supplied  by  the  four  Gospels,  which, 
however,  are  “  apologies  ”  rather  than 
histories,  and  make  no  attempt  at  any 
chronological  order. 

The  Letters  and  Gospels,  it  is  likely, 
were  written  on  the  inner  bark  of  the 


papyrus,  which  being  brittle,  soon  be¬ 
came  broken  and  thumb  worn  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  from  church  to  church,  (see  Col. 
iv.  16)  and  by  a.d.  200,  no  autograph 
copy  remained.  To  the  question  how 
these  autograph  copies  originated,  those 
best  fitted  to  express  an  opinion  reply 
that  they  are  made  up  by  the  help  of  cer¬ 
tain  manuscripts  which  had  been  written 
out#  by  unknown  persons  for  private  or 
restricted  circulation.  The  chief  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  supposition  are  (1)  that  thir¬ 
ty  or  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
events  narrated,  and  (2)  that  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  language  through  whole  verses 
makes  it  impossible  that  the  writing 
should  have  been  entirely  from  memory. 

Christ  is  supposed  to  have  taught  in 
Syriac,  but  the  reports  of  his  teaching 
are  in  Greek,  and  were  written  in  capi¬ 
tal  letters,  without  marks  of  punctuation 
and  accent,  without  spaces  between  the 
words,  and  with  various  abbreviations, 
so  that  the  MS.  appeared  to  the  eye  of 
the  amanuensis  much  as  the  following 
verse  to  an  English  copyist :  ARE 
NOTTWOSPARROWSSOLDFOR 
AFARTHINGANDONEOFTHEM 
SHALLNOTFALLTOTHEGROUN 
DWITHOUTYOURFTHR.  The  old¬ 
est  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  now  ex¬ 
isting  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
in  the  fourth  century. 

King  James’s  Bible  may  be  traced  as 
follows : 

Cardinal  Ximenes’s  translation  in  1 5 14. 

Erasmus’s  translation  in  1516,  using 
five  MSS.,  which  passed  through  five 
editions. 

Stephens’s  in  1550,  which  is  mainly 
the  fifth  edition  of  Erasmus. 

Beza’s,  at  Geneva,  in  1 582,  from  which 
King  James’s  translation  was  made.  It 
differs  from  Stephens’s  in  but  fifty  places. 
Consequently,  our  bible  was  in  effect 
formed  from  five  MSS.  and  the  transla¬ 
tion  from  Cardinal  Ximenes. 

Griesbach,  who  published  his  famous 
testament  in  1800,  referred  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  MSS.,  fifteen  versions,  and  sixty- 
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three  fathers.  The  testament  of  Tischen¬ 
dorf,  the  renowned  Russian  scholar,  was 
formed  from  eyen  ampler  testimony, 
including  the  MSS.  discovered  by  him¬ 
self  on  Mt.  Sinai. 

The  result  of  all  the  investigations, 
from  Erasmus  to  Tischendorf,  is  thought 
to  justify  scholars  in  rejecting,  or  mark¬ 
ing  as  suspicious,  several  passages  which 
appear  in  our  bible  unquestioned.  Among 
these,  are  :  the  doxology  to  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  which  is  rejected  by  Tischen¬ 
dorf,  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann, 
Erasmus,  and  Wetstein ;  and  marked  as 
doubtful  even  in  Titman’s  testament, 
edited  by  Professor  Robinson. 

Luke  xxii,  xxiii,  and  xxvi,  rejected  by 
Tischendorf,  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lach¬ 
mann,  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein — yet 
found  in  many  MSS. 

John  vii :  53  to  viii :  1 1,  accepted  by 
Tischendorf,  rejected  by  Griesbach ; 
accepted  by  five  ancient  MSS.,  rejected 
by  six.  Porter  thinks  it  a  fact,  pre¬ 
served  in  a  tradition,  but  not  in  the 
original  gospel. 

Mark  xvi:9-2o,  rejected  by  Tisch¬ 
endorf,  Porter,  and  Hedge ;  regarded 
as  doubtful  by  Griesbach,  yet  found  in 
most  MSS. 

Acts  viii :  37,  rejected  by  Tischendorf, 
Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Por¬ 
ter  ;  and  marked  as  doubtful  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Robinson. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  respecting 
the  bible  ;  and  it  is  indeed  wonderful 
how  many  church  members  are  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  them.  If  it  were  Virgil,  or  a 
pandect  of  Justinian,  it  might  not  be 
hard  to  account  for  ;  but  what  shall  we 
say  when  the  book  is  called,  by  the 
very  ones  who  neglect  it,  “  the  one  su¬ 
preme,  holy  evangel  from  God  to  the 
human  race  ?  ” 

We  will  work,  spend  money,  or  go  to 
war,  for  the  bible  ;  but  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  read  it  intelligently.  A  man 
will  pay  a  minister,  and  go  to  church, 
and  send  his  children  to  Sunday-school^ 
who  would  actually  be  bored  by  any 


examination  of  the  bible ;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  does  not  care 
whether  the  prayer  his  child  prays  came 
from  Jesus,  or  in  part  from  a  low-lived 
ecclesiastic.  Whatever  be  the  reason — 
whether  we  take  it  for  granted  or  no,  that 
there  is  so  much  inspiration  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  that  the  falsehoods  get  inspired 
too,  after  a  while,  as  pieces  of  iron  get 
magnetized  by  lying  among  those  that 
are  themselves  magnetics — one  thing  is 
certain,  that  Christians,  and  nobody 
else,  are  bringing  the  book  into  con¬ 
tempt.  Criticism  seems  reluctant  to 
enter  the  domain  of  common  sense ;  and 
if  a  minister,  studying  the  text,  make 
a  discovery,  it  must  remain  masked  in 
the  Greek,  and  the  congregation  never 
know  it.  Humboldt’s  Cosmos,  Kent’s 
Commentaries,  Motley’s  Dutch  Repub¬ 
lic,  need  explanatory  foot-notes,  and 
have  them ;  but  in  our  bible  there  is 
no  word  of  explanation  from  Genesis 
to  Revelation,  until  at  last  folks  forget 
that  any  explanation  is  required. 

It  is  a  silly  propensity  of  these  days 
to  try  how  little  of  the  bible  one  can 
believe  ;  but  a  better  thought  will  teach 
us  to  try  how  much  we  can  believe.  It 
may  be,  to  some  people,  a  trivial  thing 
to  see  the  leading  periodicals  (The  Sat¬ 
urday  Review ,  The  Nation ,  The  New 
York  Post ,  and  The  North  American 
Review )  more  and  more  putting  on  an 
air  of  patronage  when  they  speak  of 
the  church  and  the  bible ;  but  to  certain 
others  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret, 
who  look  back  and  see  that  church  and 
that  book,  at  which  any  youngster,  now- 
a-days,  will  fling  his  pinchbeck  wit,  so 
nobly  guiding  our  Western  civilization 
from  the  time  of  Constantine.  But  the 
difficulty,  after  all,  is  within,  not  outside 
of,  Christian  congregations.  Our  en¬ 
emy  is  not  Agassiz,  proving  the  Florida 
reefs  100,000  years  old  ;  or  Bunsen,  with 
his  Egyptian  antiquities  ;  or  Muller,  or 
Bauer,  or  Renan :  but  the  dangerous  thing 
so  violently  hostile  to  our  welfare  is, 
the  apathy  that  reads  the  bible  without 
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attention.  It  might  not  be  unwise  for 
preachers  to  quit  pommelling  the  “  scof¬ 
fers  ”  for  the  present,  and  direct  their 
energies  to  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
the  church  is  relapsing  into  the  torpor 
from  which  Luther  roused  it,  wherein  it 


is  ignobly  willing  to  hand  over  to  its 
priests  all  biblical  interpretation  and 
criticism.  The  history§of  religion  would 
seem  to  teach  that  such  a  state  of  affairs 
is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  religious  revo¬ 
lution. 


A  LEGEND  OF  SIBERIA. 


EGOR  BORISOFF  and  I  were 
great  friends.  He  called  me  his 
American  brother.  We  often  spent 
whole  evenings  tramping  together  on 
the  tundras,  seeking  the  tracks  of  the 
white  fox,  and  whenever  we  halted  for 
rest,  and  the  inevitable  tobacco  pouch 
and  tinder  box  had  respectively  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  social  whiff,  the  good 
fellow  besieged  me  with  questions — in¬ 
telligent  questions  too — about  the  vast 
territory  beyond  ;  the  fairy  land  of  his 
imagination  ;  the  country  of  the  power¬ 
ful  American.  Half-savage  Cossack 
though  he  was,  my  friend  had  conceived 
a  very  intelligent  idea  about  England 
and  France,  and  many  other  nations  be¬ 
side.  The  Russian  peddlers  who  make 
an  annual  circuit  thoughout  eastern 
Siberia,  often  brought  among  their 
wares  little  volumes  printed  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  language,  and  from  this  meagre  lit¬ 
erature  Egor  had  culled  considerable 
information.  He  had  heard  of  Baron 
Wrangell,  the  famous  old  Russian  ad¬ 
miral,  and  of  his  explorations  from 
Nijnee  Kolymsk  in  search  of  the  fabled 
land  on  the  borders  of  the  open  polar 
sea.  Indeed,  old  Berezin,  the  mer¬ 
chant  of  Kolymsk,  who  accompanied 
Wrangell  on  many  occasions,  himself 
in  search  of  the  valuable  ivory  tusks  of 
the  extinct  mammoth,  was  a  relative  of 
Egor — a  very  near  one  Egor  claimed. 
Of  course  my  friend  possessed  a  wife — 
what  good  Cossack  would  live  without 
this  blessing  ? — a  thrifty  little  woman, 
who  considered  her  husband  worth 


more  than  all  His  Majesty  the  Czar’s 
subjects  put  together.  And  Egor 
claimed  the  palm  for  beauty  and  indus¬ 
try  for  his  little  Eudoxia.  Once  my 
friend  rejoiced  in  a  large  family,  but 
they  were  all  dead  now  except  Arcadi, 
the  little  girl.  When  I  questioned 
Egor  about  his  family,  great  drops  trick¬ 
led  down  his  swarthy  face,  and  lifting 
his  cap  reverentially,  he  replied  with 
touching  simplicity:  “They  are  in  the 
bosom  of  the  good  God  yonder and 
he  pointed  thoughtfully  to  the  heavens 
above.  Egor  was  suspicious  to  a  de¬ 
gree.  In  every  blink  of  the  sun-motes, 
in  every  shifting  of  the  wind,  in  the  up¬ 
heaval  of  a  hummock,  or  the  tumbling 
of  a  snow-bank,  he  discovered  some 
quaint  omen.  All  these  omens  affected 
in  some  way  or  other,  either  the  spawn¬ 
ing  of  the  salmon  or  the  breeding  of 
the  deer.  If  the  river-ice  floated  away 
on  the  same  day  that  a  child  might  be 
born,  this  wonderful  coincidence  was 
set  down  as  an  omen  either  that  the 
child’s  life  would  glide  away  smoothly, 
or  that  it  would  be  stormy  and  unpropi- 
tious — the  omens  being  generally  made 
to  suit  the  fancies  of  the  prophet.  Of 
course,  in  the  bleak  wastes  of  Sibe¬ 
ria,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
such  superstitious  tendencies  among 
the  people ;  for  on  the  dismal  winter 
days,  when  the  sun  barely  glimmers  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  they  gather  around 
their  firesides,  and  while  away  the  time 
relating  stories  and  legends  of  the  prow¬ 
ess  of  some  gallant  hunter  who  was 
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leagued  with  the  Great  Spirit,  and  who 
slaughtered  savage  beasts  even  by  the 
gleam  of  his  eyes.  Such  traditions 
keep  superstition  alive,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  my  good  friend  Egor  Bori- 
soff  imbibed  a  large  quantity  of  it  from 
these  fireside  gatherings.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  on  which  my  story  opens,  Egor  and 
I  had  travelled  over  many  versts  of  the 
frozen  snow,  and  we  only  rested  at  night¬ 
fall.  The  Aurora  Borealis,  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  pyrotechnic,  was  dimly  outlined  in 
the  heavens,  but  its  proportions  were 
fast  assuming  a  defined  form  and  swell¬ 
ing  out  in  contrast  with  the  clear  Arctic 
sky.  We  sat  down  on  a  hummock  and 
silently  watched  the  birth  of  the  Aurora. 
Presently  we  began  to  discuss  the  mys¬ 
terious  blending  of  those  long  arms  of 
light,  and  Egor  asked  if  there  were  ever 
any  Auroras  in  America.  I  endeavored 
to  explain  the  cause  of  the  phenome¬ 
non  on  scientific  principles,  but  Egor 
scouted  my  dogmas  and  offered  an  ex¬ 
planation  which  better  accorded  with 
his  own  ideas  and  those  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  Markova.  I  give 
the  legend  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his 
own  version. 

egor’s  story. 

“  Many  years  ago,  the  ostrogs  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anadyr  river  were  densely 
packed  with  loyal  Cossacks  who  pos¬ 
sessed  thousands  of  reindeer,  and  cared 
not  whether  salmon  were  abundant  or 
not  in  its  waters  ;  men  who  hunted  for 
pastime  only,  and  enriched  the  chapels 
of  the  holy  Russian  priests.  The  fero¬ 
cious  Tchuktchi  had  not  yet  appeared 
among  them,  and  the  men  hunted  in 
peace,  or  roamed  with  their  wives  and 
children  along  the  winding  Anadyr,  and 
followed  its  course  from  the  head-waters 
to  its  confluence  with  the  boisterous 
gulf  beyond.  Far  down  this  river,  with¬ 
in  several  hundred  miles  of  the  bay  of 
Kanchalan,  a  number  of  these  wander¬ 
ers  discovered  a  site  which  pleased 
them,  and  here  they  built  their  homes 


and  a  strong  fort  or  ostrog  besides. 
When  the  winter  had  frozen  the  river, 
the  families  of  the  pioneers  and  num¬ 
bers  of  others  travelled  over  the  ice  in 
sledges  to  the  near  village.  The  name 
selected  for  it  was  Urchustecka . 

“But  alack,  the  life  of  Urchustecka 
and  the  prosperity  of  her  population  were 
doomed  to  a  short  continuance.  The 
swarthy  nomads  of  the  great  deserts 
beyond  discovered  the  new  arrivals,  and 
the  invaders  crossed  the  boundaries 
and  beseiged  the  Cossacks.  They 
hoped  to  secure  an  abundant  harvest  of 
plunder.  Flocks  of  deer,  caches  run¬ 
ning  over  with  salmon,  furs  and  nets, 
and  implements  of  the  chase — all  these 
good  things  invited  the  Tchuktchi.  A 
war  ensued — a  long,  slow,  disastrous 
war — but  the  enemy  was  superior  in 
strategy,  and  the  Cossacks  were  in  a 
bad  strait  indeed.  The  war  was  hardly 
fought  by  the  brave  Cossacks,  but  their 
foes  possessed  the  advantage,  because 
even  in  the  level  snow  they  make  hid¬ 
ing  places.  They  fought  the  fight  of 
the  Indian: — a  fight  of  ambuscades  and 
massacre.  Stubbornly  were  their  en¬ 
croachments  resisted,  but  inch  by  inch 
they  drove  the  Cossacks  back  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Anadyr.  Another 
enemy  appeared  in  the  Cossack  camp  ; 
it  was  famine  ;  their  flocks  were  gone, 
their  storehouses  despoiled,  and  their 
team§  set  at  liberty.  Sharp-faced  chil¬ 
dren  and  maidens,  not  less  than  hag¬ 
gard  women  and  gaunt  Cossacks  with 
bloodshot  eyes,  betokened  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  pitiless  scourge.  It  was 
worse  than  famine — it  was  despair — for 
with  the  pangs  of  hunger  was  born  the 
resolve  to  perish  rather  than  yield  to 
their  merciless  foe. 

“This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Ur¬ 
chustecka  ;  and  destruction  the  most 
complete  must  have  overtaken  it,  but 
for  the  bold  device  of  a  man  who  was  a 
favorite  with  the  good  spirits  above. 
This  man  was  Vasilee  Sherepoff.  It 
was  said  that  a  shadow  hovered  around 
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his  head  always,  and  shielded  him  from 
harm.  While  yet  an  infant,  Vasilee,  like 
Moses  of  old,  was  set  afloat  on  a  cradle 
of  reeds,  to  drift  with  the  waters  wher¬ 
ever  fate  might  ordain.  The  women  of 
an  ostrog  on  the  Mine  River  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  waif  as  he  floated  past  in 
his  uncertain  craft.  They  took  him  to 
their  homes,  and  all  in  turn  nursed  him. 
A  nomad  Tungusi,  who  happened  in 
the  ostrog  shortly  after,  related  that  the 
child  was  born  of  a  maiden  of  his  tribe, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  forsake  her 
babe  as  the  penalty  of  her  crime — for, 
said  the  traveller,  it  was  said  among  us 
that  a  being  of  a  white  color  was  the 
child’s  father,  and  that  he  spoke  a  sin¬ 
gular  language.  Some  said  that  he 
came  from  a  place  beyond,  whence  a 
large  baidarka  conveyed  him  away. 
The  ,, girl’s  father  concluded  that  his 
daughter  had  begotten  of  a  sprite,  and 
he  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  child. 
With  this  web  of  mystery  woven  around 
his  young  life,  and  a  singular  intelli¬ 
gence,  Vasilee  started  in  the  world. 
The  Cossacks  had  learnt  to  reverence 
him  as  a  being  from  another  sphere, 
placed  among  them  as  a  mark  of  the 
Great  Spirit’s  favor.  His  reserved 
character,  too,  and  mysterious  ways, 
enhanced  this  superstition.  He  had 
encountered  the  bear  of  the  north  in 
single  combat ;  and  with  no  other 
weapon  than  his  own  right  hand  he 
destroyed  the  monster.  When  the  Is- 
pravnic  was  within  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  this  Vasilee  had  effected  his  cure 
by  miraculous  means.  He  was  called 
‘Sherepoff,  the  Inspired.’  Within  the 
yourta,  too,  his  accomplishments  and 
superiority  were  no  less  marked.  When 
he  spoke,  all  listened.  Sherepoff’s  life 
was  replete  with  incident ;  and  by  the 
most  simple  means  he  had  wrought 
out  wonders.  Of  course,  he  was  aes¬ 
thetic  ;  and  by  clever  devices  he  re¬ 
tained  the  halo  of  mystery  which  had 
shaped  his  career.  He  it  was  who 
advised  the  settling  of  Urchustecka. 


Now  that  invaders  were  at  the  very 
threshold,  it  is  not  strange  that  to  this 
man  alone  every  one  looked  for  relief. 
He  had  tried  every  measure  to  stay  the 
encroachment  of  the  Tchuktchi.  He 
had  gone  to  their  camps,  and  held  par¬ 
ley  with  the  chiefs  ;  and  the  Tchuktchis, 
without  themselves  •  knowing  why,  had 
allowed  him  to  come  and  go  at  his  own 
good  pleasure,  without  molestation. 
With  despair  Sherepoff  beheld  the 
flocks  decimated  or  captured,  and  the 
helpless  families  around  him  stricken 
with  hunger,  while  the  enemy  rejoiced 
in  plenty.  The  confidence  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  nerved  him  to  seek  assistance  from 
heaven,  and  his  prayer  was  answered. 

“  One  night,  when  matters  had  arrived 
at  this  crisis,  and  the  Cossacks  were 
assembled  in  the  big  yourta,  discussing 
their  terrible  situation,  Vasilee  entered 
noiselessly,  and  removing  his  fur  cap  he 
shook  off  the  snow,  and  laid  it  beside 
the  fire  to  dry.  •  The  eager  conversation 
had  been  silenced  upon  his  entrance, 
and  all  waited  for  the  speech  of  the 
chief.  But  Vasilee  Sherepoff  was  un¬ 
usually  silent  that  night.  He  walked 
over  to  a  corner  of  the  room  where  the 
arms  were  arranged,  and  selected  for 
himself  a  bow  and  a  quiver  full  of 
barbed  arrows.  He  then  approached 
the  fire,  and  adjusted  the  bow-string, 
and  tested  the  quality  of  the  quiver. 
The  Cossacks  preserved  silence ;  but 
their  eyes  implored  an  explanation,  as 
Sherepoff  never  carried  arms  on  any 
occasion.  He  vouchsafed  no  explana¬ 
tion,  however ;  but  quietly  completed 
his  preparations.  Presently  he  donned 
the  cap  which  had  now  become  dry, 
and  withdrew  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  had  entered.  But  on  reaching  the 
door  he  turned  back,  and  said  to  the 
men  who  had  risen  as  if  to  follow  him  : 

“  ‘  My  brothers — you  are  anxious  to 
learn  my  movements  ;  seek  not  to  know, 
oh  Cossacks  ;  do  not  follow  me  ;  I  know 
your  valor,  but  I  pray  you  do  not  fol¬ 
low  me.  I  have  spoken  with  the  spirit 
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and  he  has  revealed  his  presence  to¬ 
night.  Stay  rather  in  the  yourtas  and 
make  ready,  because  to-morrow’s  dawn 
will  see  our  tribes  on  their  journey  to 
Markova.  Betray  not  the  women  by  de¬ 
serting  them,  but  await  my  return  in 
patience.’ 

“  Sherepoff ’s  will  was  law.  The  Cos¬ 
sacks  would  fain  have  followed  his  foot¬ 
steps,  but  the  news  he  communicated 
was  cheering,  and  with  that  they  were 
forced  to  be  satisfied. 

“  Outside  of  the  yourta  all  was  still — 
no  human  being  could  be  seen  for  miles 
around.  The  sun  was  slowly  sailing 
away  from  view,  while  the  moon  arose 
in  the  east  and  journeyed  swiftly  tow¬ 
ards  the  sun.  The  great  Anadyr  lay 
calm  and  glassy  in  the  chill  winter  em¬ 
brace.  The  snow  was  caked  hard  upon 
the  river  and  glistened  under  the  light 
of  the  two  planets,  and  the  imprints  of 
deers’  hoofs  were  frozen  on  its  surface 
and  presented  a  perfect  mould.  Shere¬ 
poff  moved  carefully  along,  regarding 
every  snow-bank  and  ice-bowlder  sus¬ 
piciously,  as  likely  to  conceal  a  foeman. 
Thus  he  travelled,  sometimes  stopping 
for  several  minutes  and  listening  with 
jealous  ear  to  the  wailing  of  the  breeze, 
till  he  arrived  at  the  base  of  a  steep  hill. 
Here  the  would-be  deliverer  of  Urch- 
ustecka  halted,  and  bending  down  on 
one  knee  he  gazed  over  into  a  hollow 
hewn  out  of  the  frozen  earth,  and  half- 
concealed  by  an  overhanging  shelf  of 
^now.  In  the  hollow  a  dim  light  cast  a 
'flicker  over  the  snow  walls,  and  clus¬ 
tered  around  this  light  were  a  dozen  or 
more  savages.  Sherepoff  appeared  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  discovery,  and  retreated 
swiftly  to  a  bowlder  near  by,  which  of¬ 
fered  a  safe  retreat.  From  this  hiding- 
place  he  gazed  eagerly  to  the  eastward 
as  though  he  awaited  aid  from  that 
quarter.  The  adventurer  was  conscious 
of  the  dangers  of  his  scheme,  but  a  holy 
pity  for  his  helpless  tribe  nerved  him 
to  success.  Presently  the  light  of  the 
moon  shot  across  the  flaming  track  of  the 


setting  sun.  Vasilee  gazed  more  eagerly 
than  before,  but  a  smile  of  joy  and  tri¬ 
umph  now  flashed  over  his  face.  Slowly 
the  giant  orbs  approached  each  other, 
and  a  singular  darkness  spread  over  ice 
and  plain.  Still  Vasilee’s  gaze  fastened 
on  the  scene  above.  The  planets  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  until  a  collision  seem¬ 
ed  inevitable  ;  but  suddenly,  from  some 
unknown  regions  beyond,  the  Aurora 
sprang  between  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
Its  long  luminous  limbs  embraced  the 
two,  but  they  were  drawn  closer  to¬ 
gether  in  the  embrace. 

“  They  seemed  within  an  inch  of  each 
other — the  planets.  The  moment  had 
arrived  for  which  Vasilee  Sherepoff  had 
waited  so  long.  He  now  arose  and 
hastened  to  the  aperture  in  the  Tchuk- 
tchi’s  retreat.  He  then  detached  a 
strong  barbed  shaft  from  the  quiver  at 
his  back,  and  bent  his  whole  body  over 
the  hole.  The  savages  detected  the 
shadow  across  their  threshold  and 
leaped  to  their  feet  as  one  man.  Swift 
as  thought  Vasille  aimed  at  the  fore¬ 
most — a  slight  touch  of  the  bow-string, 
and  the  leader  rolled  back  champing 
the  snow  in  the  death  struggle.  Another 
followed,  and  another,  but  presently 
the  savages  gained  a  foothold  outside. 
They  glanced  at  the  daring  man  who 
alone  attacked  a  dozen  of  their  number, 
and  their  malicious  smile  told  of  the 
terrible  vengeance  in  store  for  Shere¬ 
poff.  He,  however,  stood  calm  and  un¬ 
moved  amid  the  uproar  around  him,  and 
silently  pointed  to  the  combat  above. 
The  savages  gazed  for  an  instant  and 
the  next  they  were  flat  on  their  faces, 
rending  their  hair  and  howling  for  mercy. 
Sherepoff  smiled  sternly  and  offered  to 
stay  the  convulsion  they  had  witnessed 
if  the  flocks  were  restored  to  Urchus- 
tecka  and  the  inhabitants  allowed  to 
depart.  Rapidly  the  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  ;  the  savages  would  accept  any 
conditions.  Vasilee  raised  his  hand 
again,  and  the  last  ray  of  the  setting 
sun  kissed  the  distant  hill-tops  and  dis- 
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appeared.  The  Aurora  lost  its  vivid 
tints,  and  the  moon  sailed  triumphantly 
through  the  floating  clouds.  The  con¬ 
quest  was  complete.  The  Tchuktchi 
muttered  4  Kalmuk  ’  softly,  and  with¬ 
drew  in  silence  to  their  own  camps. 

“  When  Vasilee  returned  to  the  yourta 
he  discovered  the  Cossacks  and  women 
straining  their  eyes  on  a  distant  column 
of  men  and  women.  It  was  the  retreat¬ 
ing  foe.” 

“  Many  years  after,”  continued  Egor 
BorisofF,  as  we  prepared  to  return  home¬ 
wards,  44  Sherepoff  revealed  that  the 
power  to  bring  about  the  conquest  of 
the  Tchuktchi  was  vested  in  him  by  the 
spirits  in  a  dream.  He  prepared  accord¬ 


ingly  to  obey  their  orders,  and  every¬ 
thing  had  been  brought  about  exactly 
as  he  anticipated.” 

“  And  do  you  believe  that,  Egor  ?” 

44  Do  I  ?”  responded  Egor  reproach¬ 
fully. 

I  explained  that  the  great  Sherepoff, 
who  was  held  in  such  reverence,  was 
beyond  a  doubt  a  very  brave  man  and  an 
intelligent.  I  told  Egor  how  eclipses 
happened  and  their  cause,  and  if  I  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  a  great  truth  I  unwittingly 
robbed  him  of  one  of  his  fondest  beliefs, 
for  when  we  arrived  at  the  house  he 
grasped  my  hand  with  fervor  and  said  : 
44  You  have  taught  me  much,  but  alas  ! 
you  have  shattered  a  dear  illusion.” 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  MADONNA. 

Once,  when  the  Virgin  Mother  of  our  Lord — 
Within  that  solemn  season  we  record 
The  dear  Annunciation  and  the  birth 
Of  Her  most  Holy  Child — while  the  green  earth 
Was  putting  up  her  blossoms  to  the  sun, 

The  hours  were  sweet  and  sacred  every  one, 
Calm,  chaste  and  pure,  and  wholly  overcast 
With  a  soft  hallowed  light,  the  Virgin  passed 
Into  her  garden,  thinking  on  her  Child. 

Then  every  flower  forgot  its  nature  wild 
And  unregarding,  for  the  lilies  turned 
To  look  upon  her,  and  the  roses  yearned 
For  love  of  her,  and  a  small  waxen  leaf, 
Slenderly  folded,  white,  was  full  of  grief, 

Perhaps  for  lacking  fragrance — all  the  rest 
Were  numbered  in  its  dowry — unpossessed 
Of  any  sweets  whatever ;  pale  <as  snow. 

But  Mary  touched  the  pallid  flower,  and  lo  ! 

It  blossomed,  blushing  at  the  wondrous  honor, 
And  lifted  up  its  face  to  breathe  upon  her 
With  heavenly  sweet  breath,  and  ever  after 
The  incense  of  its  ceaseless  prayer  did  waft  her, 
Who,  in  that  sacred  season  that  befell 
The  Chosen  of  the  Lord,  with  mystic  spell 
Quite  unaware,  did  work  a  miracle. 
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THE  OUTCASTS  OF  POKER  FLAT. 


AS  Mr.  John  Oakhurst,  gambler, 
stepped  into  the  main  street  of 
Poker  Flat  on  the  morning  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-third  of  November,  1850,  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  a  change  in  its  moral  atmos¬ 
phere  from  the  preceding  night.  Two 
or  three  men,  conversing  earnestly  to¬ 
gether,  ceased  as  he  approached,  and 
exchanged  significant  glances.  There 
was  a  Sabbath  lull  in  the  air,  which,  in 
a  settlement  unused  to  Sabbath  influ¬ 
ences,  looked  ominous. 

Mr.  Oakhurst’s  calm,  handsome  face 
betrayed  small  concern  of  these  indica¬ 
tions.  Whether  he  was  conscious  of 
any  predisposing  cause,  was  another 
question.  “  I  reckon  they’re  after  some¬ 
body,”  he  reflected;  “likely  it’s  me.” 
He  returned  to  his  pocket  the  handker¬ 
chief  with  which  he  had  been  whipping 
away  the  red  dust  of  Poker  Flat  from 
his  neat  boots,  and  quietly  discharged 
his  mind  of  any  further  conjecture. 

In  point  of  fact,  Poker  Flat  was  “after 
somebody.”  It  had  lately  suffered  the 
loss  of  several  thousand  dollars,  two  val¬ 
uable  horses,  and  a  prominent  citizen. 
It  was  experiencing  a  spasm  of  virtuous 
reaction,  quite  as  lawless  and  ungov¬ 
ernable  as  any  of  the  acts  that  had  pro¬ 
voked  it.  A  secret  committee  had  de¬ 
termined  to  rid  the  town  of  all  improper 
persons.  This  was  done  permanently 
in  regard  of  two  men  who  were  then 
hanging  from  the  boughs  of  a  sycamore 
in  the  gulch,  and  temporarily  in  the 
banishment  of  certain  other  objectiona¬ 
ble  characters.  I  regret  to  say  that 
some  of  these  were  ladies.  It  is  but 
due  to  the  sex,  however,  to  state  that 
their  impropriety  was  professional,  and 
it  was  only  in  such  easily  established 
standards  of  evil  that  Poker  Flat  ven¬ 
tured  to  sit  in  judgment. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  was  right  in  supposing 
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that  he  was  included  in  this  category. 
A  few  of  the  committee  had  urged  hang¬ 
ing  him  as  a  possible  example,  and  a 
sure  method  of  reimbursing  themselves 
from  his  pockets  of  the  sums  he  had 
won  from  them.  “  It’s  agin  justice,”  said 
Jim  Wheeler,  “to  let  this  yer  young 
man  from  Roaring  Camp  —  an  entire 
stranger— carry  away  our  money.”  But 
a  crude  sentiment  of  equity  residing  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who  had  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  win  from  Mr.  Oakhurst, 
overruled  this  narrower  local  prejudice. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  received  his  sentence 
with  philosophic  calmness,  none  the 
less  coolly,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  hes¬ 
itation  of  his  judges.  He  was  too  much 
of  a  gambler  not  to  accept  Fate.  With 
him  life  was  at  best  an  uncertain  game, 
and  he  recognized  the  usual  percentage 
in  favor  of  the  dealer. 

A  body  of  armed  men  accompanied 
the  deported  wickedness  of'Poker  Flat 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement.  Be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Oakhurst,  who  was  known  to 
be  a  coolly  desperate  man,  and  for  whose 
intimidation  the  armed  escort  was  in¬ 
tended,  the  expatriated  party  consisted 
of  a  young  woman  familiarly  known  as 
“  The  Duchess another,  who  had 
gained  the  infelicitous  title  of  “  Mother 
Shipton,”  and  “  Uncle  Billy,”  a  sus¬ 
pected  sluice-robber  and  confirmed 
drunkard.  The  cavalcade  provoked  no 
comments  from  the  spectators,  nor  was 
any  word  uttered  by  the  escort.  Only 
when  the  gulch  which  marked  the  utter¬ 
most  limit  of  Poker  Flat  was  reached, 
the  leader  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point. 
The  exiles  were  forbidden  to  return  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives. 

As  the  escort  disappeared,  their  pent- 
up  feelings  found  vent  in  a  few  hysteri¬ 
cal  tears  from  “  The  Duchess,”  some 
bad  language  from  Mother  Shipton,  and 
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a  Partheian  volley  of  expletives  from 
Uncle  Billy.  The  philosophic  Oak- 
hurst  alone  remained  silent.  He  lis¬ 
tened  calmly  to  Mother  Shipton’s  desire 
to  cut  somebody’s  heart  out,  to  the 
repeated  statements  of  “  The  Duchess  ” 
that  she  would  die  in  the  road,  and  to 
the  alarming  oaths  that  seemed  to  be 
bumped  out  of  Uncle  Billy  as  he  rode  for¬ 
ward.  With  the  easy  good-humor  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  class,  he  insisted  upon 
exchanging  his  own  riding-horse,  “Five 
Spot,”  for  the  sorry  mule  which  the 
Duchess  rode.  But  even  this  act  did 
not  draw  the  party  into  any  closer  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  young  woman  readjusted 
her  somewhat  draggled  plumes  with  a 
feeble,  faded  coquetry  ;  Mother  Shipton 
eyed  the  possessor  of  “  Five  Spot  ” 
with  malevolence,  and  Uncle  Billy  in¬ 
cluded  the  whole  party  in  one  sweeping 
anathema. 

The  road  to  Sandy  Bar — a  camp  that 
not  having  as  yet  experienced  the  re¬ 
generating  influences  of  Poker  Flat, 
consequently  seemed  to  offer  some  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  emigrants — lay  over  a 
steep  mountain  range.  It  was  distant 
a  day’s  severe  journey.  In  that  ad¬ 
vanced  season,  the  party  soon  passed 
out  of  the  moist,  temperate  regions  of 
the  foot-hills,  into  the  dry,  cold,  bracing 
air  of  the  Sierras.  The  trail  was  nar¬ 
row  and  difficult.  At  noon  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  rolling  out  of  *her  saddle  upon  the 
ground,  declared  her  intention  of  going 
no  further,  and  the  party  halted. 

The  spot  was  singularly  wild  and  im¬ 
pressive.  A  wooded  amphitheatre,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  threev  sides  by  precipitous 
cliffs  of  naked  granite,  sloped  gently 
toward  the  crest  of  another  precipice 
that  overlooked  the  valley.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  suitable  spot  for  a 
camp,  had  camping  been  advisable.  But 
Mr.  Oakhurst  knew  that  scarcely  half 
the  journey  to  Sandy  Bar  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  party  were  not  equipped 
or  provisioned  for  delay.  This  fact  he 
pointed  out  to  his  companions  curtly, 


with  a  philosophic  commentary  on  the 
folly  of  “  throwing  up  their  hand  before 
the  game  was  played  out.”  But  they 
were  furnished  with  liquor,  which  in 
this  emergency  stood  them  in  place  of 
food,  fuel,  rest  and  prescience.  In  spite 
of  his  remonstrances,  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  more  or  less  under  its 
influence.  Uncle  Billy  passed  rapidly 
from  a  bellicose  state  into  one  of  stupor, 
the  Duchess  became  maudlin,  and  Moth¬ 
er  Shipton  snored.  Mr.  Oakhurst  alone 
remained  erect,  leaning  against  a  rock, 
calmly  surveying  them. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  did  not  drink.  It  in¬ 
terfered  with  a  profession  which  required 
coolness,  impassiveness  and  presence  of 
mind,  and,  in  his  own  language,  he 
“  could  n’t  afford  it.”  As  he  gazed  at 
his  recumbent  fellow-exiles,  the  loneli¬ 
ness  begotten  of  his  pariah-trade,  his 
habits  of  life,  his  very  vices,  for  the 
first  time  seriously  oppressed  him.  He 
bestirred  himself  in  dusting  his  black 
clothes,  washing  his  hands  and  face, 
and  other  acts  characteristic  of  his  stu¬ 
diously  neat  habits,  and  for  a  moment 
forgot  his  annoyance.  The  thought  of 
deserting  his  weaker  and  more  pitiable 
companions  never  perhaps  occurred  to 
him.  Yet  he  could  not  help  feeling  the 
want  of  that  excitement,  which  singu¬ 
larly  enough  was  most  conducive  to  that 
•  calm  equanimity  for  which  he  was  noto¬ 
rious.  He  looked  at  the  gloomy  walls 
that  rose  a  thousand  feet  sheer  above 
the*  circling  pines  around  him  ;  at  the 
sky,  ominously  clouded ;  at  the  valley 
below,  already  deepening  into  shadow. 
And  doing  so,  suddenly  he  heard  his 
own  name  called. 

A  horseman  slowly  ascended  the  trail. 
In  the  fresh,  open  face  of  the  new-comer, 
Mr.  Oakhurst  recognized  Tom  Simson, 
otherwise  known  as  “  The  Innocent  ”  of 
Sandy  Bar.  He  had  met  him  some 
months  before  over  a  “little  game,”  and 
had,  with  perfect  equanimity,  won  the 
entire  fortune — amounting  to  some  forty 
dollars — of  that  guileless  youth.  After 
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the  game  was  finished,  Mr.  Oakhurst 
drew  the  youthful  speculator  behind  the 
door  and  thus  addressed  him  :  “Tommy, 
you  ’re  a  good  little  man,  but  you  can ’t 
gamble  worth  a  cent.  Do  n’t  try  it  over 
again.”  He  then  handed  him  his  money 
back,  pushed  him  gently  from  the  room, 
and  so  made  a  devoted  slave  of  Tom 
Simson. 

There  was  a  remembrance  of  this  in 
his  boyish  and  enthusiastic  greeting  of 
Mr.  Oakhurst.  He  had  started,  he  said, 
to  go  to  Poker  Flat  to  seek  his  fortune. 
“Alone  ?  ”  No,  not  exactly  alone  ;  in 
fact — a  giggle — he  had  run  away  with 
Piney  Woods.  Didn’t  Mr.  Oakhurst 
remember  Piney  ?  She  that  used  to 
wait  on  the  table  at  the  Temperance 
House  ?  They  had  been  engaged  a  long 
time,  but  old  Jake  Woods  had  objected, 
and  so  they  had  run  away,  and  were 
going  to  Poker  Flat  to  be  married,  and 
here  they  were.  And  they  were  tired 
out,  and  how  lucky  it  was  they  had 
found  a  place  to  camp  and  company. 
All  this  The  Innocent  delivered  rapid¬ 
ly,  while  Piney — a  stout,  comely  damsel 
of  fifteen  —  emerged  from  behind  the 
pine  tree,  where  she  had  been  blushing 
unseen,  and  rode  to  the  side  of  her 
lover. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  seldom  troubled  himself 
with  sentiment.  Still  less  with  propriety. 
But  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  not  felicitous.  He  retained, 
however,  his  presence  of  mind  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  kick  Uncle  Billy,  who  was 
about  to  say  something,  and  Uncle  Billy 
was  sober  enough  to  recognize  in  Mr. 
Oakhurst’s  kick  a  superior  power  that 
would  not  bear  trifling.  He  then  endeav¬ 
ored  to  dissuade  Tom  Simson  from  de¬ 
laying  further,  but  in  vain.  He  even 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
provision,  nor  means  of  making  a  camp. 
But,  unluckily,  “The  Innocent”  met 
this  objection  by  assuring  the  party  that 
he  was  provided  with  an  extra  mule 
loaded  with  provisions,  and  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  rude  attempt  at  a  log-house 


near  the  trail.  “  Piney  can  stay  with 
Mrs.  Oakhurst,”  said  The  Innocent, 
pointing  to  the  Duchess,  “and  I  can 
shift  for  myself.” 

Nothing  but  Mr.  Oakhurst’s  admon¬ 
ishing  foot  saved  Uncle  Billy  from 
bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  As  it 
was,  he  felt  compelled  to  retire  up  the 
canon  until  he  could  recover  his  gravity. 
There  he  confided  the  joke  to  the  tall 
pine  trees,  with  many  slaps  of  his  leg, 
contortions  of  his  face,  and  the  usual 
profanity.  But  when  he  returned  to  the 
party,  he  found  them  seated  by  a  fire — 
for  the  air  had  grown  strangely  chill  and 
the  sky  overcast — in  apparently  amica¬ 
ble  conversation.  Piney  was  actually 
talking  in  an  impulsive,  girlish  fashion 
to  the  Duchess,  who  was  listening  with 
an  interest  and  animation  she  had  not 
shown  for  many  days.  The  Innocent 
was  holding  forth,  apparently  with  equal 
effect,  to  Mr.  Oakhurst  and  Mother 
Shipton,  who  was  actually  relaxing  into 
amiability.  “Is  this  yer  a  d - d  pic¬ 

nic?”  said  Uncle  Billy,  with  inward 
scorn,  as  he  surveyed  the  sylvan  group, 
the  glancing  fire-light  and  the  tethered 
animals  in  the  foreground.  Suddenly 
an  idea  mingled  with  the  alcholic  fumes 
that  disturbed  his  brain.  It  was  appar¬ 
ently  of  a  jocular  nature,  for  he  felt  im¬ 
pelled  to  slap  his  leg  again  and  cram  his 
fist  into  his  mouth. 

As  the  shadows  crept  slowly  up  the 
mountain,  a  slight  breeze  rocked  the 
tops  of  the  pine  trees,  and  moaned 
through  their  long  and  gloomy  aisles. 
The  ruined  cabin,  patched  and  covered 
with  pine  boughs,  was  set  apart  for  the 
ladies.  As  the  lovers  parted,  they  un¬ 
affectedly  exchanged  a  parting  kiss,  so 
honest  and  sincere  that  it  might  have 
been  heard  above  the  swaying  pines. 
The  frail  Duchess  and  the  malevolent 
Mother  Shipton  were  probably  too 
stunned  to  remark  upon  this  last  evi¬ 
dence  of  simplicity,  and  so  turned  with¬ 
out  a  word  to  the  hut.  The  fire  was 
replenished,  the  men  lay  down  before 
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the  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
asleep. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  was  a  light  sleeper. 
Toward  morning  he  awoke  benumbed 
and  cold.  As  he  stirred  the  dying  fire, 
the  wind,  which  was  now  blowing  strong¬ 
ly,  brought  to  his  cheek  that  which 
caused  the  blood  to  leave  it — snow  ! 

He  started  to  his  feet  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  awakening  the  sleepers,  for  there 
was  no  time  to  lose.  But  turning  to 
where  Uncle  Billy  had  been  lying  he 
found  him  gone.  A  suspicion  leaped  to 
his  brain  and  a  curse  to  his  lips.  He 
ran  to  the  spot  where  the  mules  had 
been  tethered ;  they  were  no  longer 
there.  The  tracks  were  already  rapidly 
disappearing  in  the  snow. 

The  momentary  excitement  brought 
Mr.  Oakhurst  back  to  the  fire  with  his 
usual  calm.  He  did  not  waken  the 
sleepers.  The  Innocent  slumbered 
peacefully,  with  a  smile  on  his  good-hu¬ 
mored,  freckled  face  ;  the  virgin  Piney 
slept  beside  her  frailer  sisters  as  sweet¬ 
ly  as  though  attended  by  celestial  guar¬ 
dians,  and  Mr.  Oakhurst,  drawing  his 
blanket  over  his  shoulders,  stroked  his 
mustachios  and  waited  for  the  dawn.  It 
came  slowly  in  a  whirling  mist  of  snow¬ 
flakes,  that  dazzled  and  confused  the 
eye.  What  could  be  seen  of  the  land¬ 
scape  appeared  magically  changed.  He 
looked  over  the  valley,  and  summed  up 
the  present  and  future  in  two  words — 
■il  Snowed  in  !  ” 

A  careful  inventory  of  the  provisions, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  party,  had 
been  stored  within  the  hut,  and  so  es¬ 
caped  the  felonious  fingers  of  Uncle 
Billy,  disclosed  the  fact  that  with  care 
and  prudence  they  might  last  ten  days 
longer.  “  That  is,”  said  Mr.  Oakhurst, 
sotto  voce  tQ  The  Innocent,  “  if  you  ’re 
willing  to  board  us.  If  you  aint — and 
perhaps  you ’d  better  not — you  can  wait 
till  Uncle  Billy  gets  back  with  provis¬ 
ions.”  For  some  occult  reason,  Mr. 
Oakhurst  could  not  bring  himself  to 


disclose  Uncle  Billy’s  rascality,  and  so 
offered  the  hypothesis  that  he  had 
wandered  from  the  camp  and  had  acci¬ 
dentally  stampeded  the  animals.  He 
dropped  a  warning  to  the  Duchess  and 
Mother  Shipton,  who  of  course  knew 
the  facts  of  their  associate’s  defection. 
“  They’ll  find  out  the  truth  about  us  all , 
when  they  find  out  anything,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  significantly,  “  and  there ’s  no  good 
frightening  them  now.” 

Tom  Simson  not  only  put  all  his 
worldly  store  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Oakhurst,  but  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  their  enforced  seclusion.  “  We  ’ll 
have  a  good  camp  for  a  week,  and  then 
the  snow  ’ll  melt,  and  we  ’ll  all  go  back 
together.”  The  cheerful  gayety  of  the 
young  man  and  Mr.  Oakhurst’ s  calm 
infected  the  others.  The  Innocent,  with 
the  aid  of  pine  boughs,  extempor¬ 
ized  a  thatch  for  the  roofless  cabin, 
and  the  Duchess  directed  Piney  in  the 
rearrangement  of  the  interior  with  a 
taste  and  tact  that  opened  the  blue  eyes 
of  that  provincial  maiden  to  their  fullest 
extent.  “  I  reckon  now  you’re  used  to 
fine  things  at  Poker  Flat,”  said  Piney. 
The  Duchess  turned  away  sharply  to 
conceal  something  that  reddened  her 
cheeks  through  its  professional  tint,  and 
Mother  Shipton  requested  Piney  not 
to  “  chatter.”  But  when  Mr.  Oakhurst 
returned  from  a  weary  search  for  the 
trail,  he  heard  the  sound  of  happy  laugh¬ 
ter  echoed  from  the  rocks.  He  stopped 
in  some  alarm,  and  his  thoughts  first 
naturally  reverted  to  the  whiskey — which 
he  had  prudently  cached.  “  And  yet  it 
do  n’t  somehow  sound  like  whiskey,” 
said  the  gambler.  It.  was  not  until  he 
caught  sight  of  the  blazing  fire  through 
the  still  blinding  storm,  and  the  group 
around  it,  that  he  settled  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  was  “  square  fun.” 

Whether  Mr.  Oakhurst  had  cachid 
his  cards  with  the  whiskey  as  something 
debarred  the  free  access  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  I  cannot  say.  It  was  certain  that, 
in  Mother  Shipton’s  words,  he  “didn’t 
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say  cards  once  ”  during  that  evening. 
Haply  the  time  was  beguiled  by  an  ac- 
cordeon,  produced  somewhat  ostenta¬ 
tiously  by  Tom  Simson,  from  his  pack. 
Notwithstanding  some  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  the  manipulation  of  this  instru¬ 
ment,  Piney  Woods  managed  to  pluck 
several  reluctant  melodies  from  its  keys, 
to  an  accompaniment  by  The  Innocent 
on  a  pair  of  bone  castinets.  But  the 
crowning  festivity  of  the  evening  was 
reached  in  a  rude  camp-meeting  hymn, 
which  the  lovers,  joining  hands,  sang 
with  great  earnestness  and  vociferation. 
I  fear  that  a  certain  defiant  tone  and 
Covenanter’s  swing  to  its  chorus,  rather 
than  any  devotional  quality,  caused  it  to 
speedily  infect  the  others,  who  at  last 
joined  in  the  refrain  : 

“  I  ’m  proud  to  live  in  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
And  I ’m  bound  to  die  in  His  army.” 

The  pines  rocked,  the  storm  eddied 
and  whirled  above  the  miserable  group, 
and  the  flames  of  their  altar  leaped  heav¬ 
enward,  as  if  in  token  of  the  vow. 

At  midnight  the  storm  abated,  the 
rolling  clouds  parted,  and  the  stars  glit¬ 
tered  keenly  above  the  sleeping  camp. 
Mr.  Oakhurst,  whose  professional  habits 
had  enabled  him  to  live  on  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  sleep,  in  dividing 
the  watch  with  Tom  Simson,  somehow 
managed  to  take  upon  himself  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  that  duty.  He  excused  him¬ 
self  to  The  Innocent,  by  saying  that  he 
had  “  often  been  a  week  without  sleep.” 
“  Doing  what  ?  ”  asked  Tom.  “  Poker  !” 
replied  Oakhurst,  sententiously  ;  “  when 
a  man  gets  a  streak  of  luck — nigger-luck 
— he  don’t  get  tired.  The  luck  gives  in 
first.  Luck,”  continued  the  gambler, 
reflectively,  “  is  a  mighty  queer  thing. 
All  you  know  about  it  for  certain  is  that 
it ’s  bound  to  change.  And  it ’s  finding 
out  when  it’s  going  to  change  that 
makes  you.  We ’ve  had  a  streak  of  bad 
luck  since  we  left  Poker  Flat — you  come 
along  and  slap  you  get  into  it,  too.  If 
you  can  hold  your  cards  right  along 
you  ’re  all  right.  For,”  added  the  gam¬ 
bler,  with  cheerful  irrelevance, 


“  I ’m  proud  to  live  in  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
And  I ’m  bound  to  die  in  His  army.” 

The  third  day  came,  and  the  sun, 
looking  through  the  white -curtained 
valley,  saw  the  outcasts  divide  their 
slowly  decreasing  store  of  provisions 
for  the  morning  meal.  It  was  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  that  mountain  cli¬ 
mate  that  its  rays  diffused  a  kindly 
warmth  over  the  wintry  landscape,  as 
if  in  regretful  commiseration  of  the  past. 
But  it  revealed  drift  on  drift  of  snow 
piled  high  around  the  hut;  a  hopeless, 
uncharted,  trackless  sea  of  white  lying 
below  the  rocky  shores  to  which  the 
castaways  still  clung.  Through  the  mar¬ 
vellously  clear  air,  the  smoke  of  the 
pastoral  village  of  Poker  Flat  rose  miles 
away.  Mother  Shipton  saw  it,  and  from 
a  remote  pinnacle  of  her  rocky  fastness, 
hurled  in  that  direction  a  final  maledic¬ 
tion.  It  was  her  last  vituperative  at¬ 
tempt,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  was 
invested  with  a  certain  degree  of  sub¬ 
limity.  It  did  her  good,  she  privately 
informed  the  Duchess.  “Just  you  go 
out  there  and  cuss,  and  see.”  She  then 
set  herself  to  the  task  of  amusing  “  the 
child,”  as  she  and  the  Duchess  were 
pleased  to  call  Piney.  Piney  was  no 
chicken,  but  it  was  a  soothing  and  in¬ 
genious  theory  of  the  pair  to  thus  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  she  did  n’t  swear 
and  was  n’t  improper. 

When  night  crept  up  again  through 
the  gorges,  the  reedy  notes  of  the  ac- 
cordeon  rose  and  fell  in  fitful  spasms 
and  long-drawn  gasps  by  the  flickering 
camp-fire.  But  music  failed  to  fill  en¬ 
tirely  the  aching  void  left  by  insufficient 
food,  and  a  new  diversion  was  proposed 
by  Piney — story-telling.  Neither  Mr. 
Oakhurst  nor  his  female  companions 
caring  to  relate  their  personal  experi¬ 
ences,  this  plan  would  have  failed,  too, 
but  for  The  Innocent.  Some  months 
before  he  had  chanced  upon  a  stray  copy 
of  Mr.  Pope’s  ingenious  translation  of 
the  Iliad.  He  now  proposed  to  narrate 
the  principal  incidents  of  that  poem — 
having  thoroughly  mastered  the  argu- 
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ment  and  fairly  forgotten  the  words — 
in  the  current  vernacular  of  Sandy  Bar. 
And  so  for  the  rest  of  that  night  the 
Homeric  demi-gods  again  walked  the 
earth.  Trojan  bully  and  wily  Greek 
wrestled  in  the  winds,  and  the  great 
pines  in  the  canon  seemed  to  bow  to 
the  wrath  of  the  son  of  Peleus.  Mr. 
Oakhurst  listened  with  quiet  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Most  especially  was  he  interested 
in  the  fate  of  “  Ash-heels,”  as  The  In¬ 
nocent  persisted  in  denominating  the 
“  swift-footed  Achilles.” 

So  with  small  food  and  much  of  Homer 
and  the  accordeon,  a  week  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  outcasts.  The  sun  again  for¬ 
sook  them,  and  again  from  leaden  skies 
the  snow-flakes  were  sifted  over  the  land. 
Day  by  day  closer  around  them  drew 
the  snowy  circle,  until  at  last  they  looked 
from  their  prison  over  drifted  walls  of 
dazzling  white,  that  towered  twenty  feet 
above  their  heads.  It  became  more 
and  more  difficult  to  replenish  their 
fires,  even  from  the  fallen  trees  beside 
them,  now  half-hidden  in  the  drifts. 
And  yet  no  one  complained.  The  lovers 
turned  from  the  dreary  prospect  and 
looked  into  each  other’s  eyes,  and  were 
happy.  Mr.  Oakhurst  settled  himself 
coolly  to  the  losing  game  before  him. 
The  Duchess,  more  cheerful  than  she 
had  been,  assumed  the  care  of  Piney. 
Only  Mother  Shipton— once  the  strong¬ 
est  of  the  party — seemed  to  sicken  and 
fade.  At  midnight  on  the  tenth  day 
she  called  Oakhurst  to  her  side.  “  I ’m 
going,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  querulous 
weakness,  “  but  do  n’t  say  anything  about 
it.  Do  n’t  waken  the  kids.  Take  the 
bundle  from  under  my  head  and  open 
it.”  Mr.  Oakhurst  did  so.  It  contained 
Mother  Shipton’s  rations  for  the  last 
week,  untouched.  “  Give  ’em  to  the 
child,”  she  said,  pointing  to  the  sleeping 
Piney.  “  You ’ve  starved  yourself,”  said 
the  gambler.  “  That ’s  what  they  call 
it,”  said  the  woman  querulously,  as  she 
lay  down  again,  and  turning  her  face  to 
the  wall,  passed  quietly  away. 


The  accordeon  and  the  bones  were 
put  aside  that  day,  and  Homer  was  for¬ 
gotten.  When  the  body  of  Mother 
Shipton  had  been  committed  to  the 
snow,  Mr.  Oakhurst  took  The  Innocent 
aside,  and  showed  him  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes,  which  he  had  fashioned  from  the 
old  pack-saddle.  “  There ’s  one  chance 
in  a  hundred  to  save  her  yet,”  he  said, 
pointing  to  Piney;  “but  it’s  there,”  he 
added,  pointing  toward  Poker  Flat 
“If  you  can  reach  there  in  two  days 
she’s  safe.  “And  you?”  asked  Tom 
Simson.  “  I  ’ll  stay  here,”  was  the  curt 
reply. 

The  lovers  parted  with  a  long  em¬ 
brace.  “You  are  not  going,  too,”  said 
the  Duchess,  as  she  saw  Mr.  Oakhurst 
apparently  waiting  to  accompany  him. 
“  As  far  as  the  canon,”  he  replied.  He 
turned  suddenly,  and  kissed  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  leaving  her  pallid  face  aflame,  and 
her  trembling  limbs  rigid  with  amaze¬ 
ment. 

Night  came,  but  not  Mr.  Oakhurst. 
It  brought  the  storm  again  and  the 
whirling  snow.  Then  the  Duchess, 
feeding  the  fire,  found  that  some  one 
had  quietly  piled  beside  the  hut  enough 
fuel  to  last  a  few  days  longer.  The 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  but  she  hid  them 
from  Piney. 

The  women  slept  but  little.  In  the 
morning,  looking  into  each  other’s  faces, 
they  read  their  fate.  Neither  spoke; 
but  Piney,  accepting  the  position  of  the 
stronger,  drew  near  and  placed  her  arm 
around  the  Duchess’s  waist.  They 
kept  this  attitude  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
That  night  the  storm  reached  its  great¬ 
est  fury,  and  rending  asunder  the  pro¬ 
tecting  pines,  invaded  the  very  hut. 

Toward  morning  they  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  feed  the  fire,  which 
gradually  died  away.  As  the  embers 
slowly  blackened,  the  Duchess  crept 
closer  to  Piney,  and  broke  the  silence 
of  many  hours  :  “  Piney,  can  you  pray  ?  ” 
“  No,  dear,”  said  Piney,  simply.  The 
Duchess,  without  knowing  exactly  why, 
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felt  relieved,  and  putting  her  head  upon 
Piney’s  shoulder,  spoke  no  more.  And 
so  reclining,  the  younger  and  purer 
pillowing  the  head  of  her  soiled  sister 
upon  her  virgin  breast,  they  fell  asleep. 

The  wind  lulled  as  if  it  feared  to 
waken  them.  Feathery  drifts  of  snow, 
shaken  from  the  long  pine  boughs,  flew 
like  white -winged  birds,  and  settled 
about  them  as  they  slept.  The  moon 
through  the  rifted  clouds  looked  down 
upon  what  had  been  the  camp.  But  all 
human  stain,  all  trace  of  earthly  travail, 
was  hidden  beneath  the  spotless  mantle 
mercifully  flung  from  above. 

They  slept  all  that  day  and  the  next, 
nor  did  they  waken  when  voices  and 
footsteps  broke  the  silence  of  the  camp. 
And  when  pitying  fingers  brushed  the 
snow  from  their  wan  faces,  you  could 
scarcely  have  told  from  the  equal  peace 
that  dwelt  upon  them,  which  was  she 
that  had  sinned.  Even  the  Law  of 
Poker  Flat  recognized  this,  and  turned 
away,  leaving  them  still  locked  in  each 
other’s  arms. 


But  at  the  head  of  the  gulch,  on  one 
of  the  largest  pine  trees,  they  found  the 
deuce  of  clubs  pinned  to  the  bark  with  a 
bowie  knife.  It  bore  the  following,  writ¬ 
ten  in  pencil,  in  a  firm  hand  : 

t 

BENEATH  THIS  TREE 

LIES  THE  BODY 
OF 

JOHN  OAKHURST, 

WHO  STRUCK  A  STREAK  OF  BAD  LUCK 
ON  THE  23D  OF  NOVEMBER,  1850, 

AND 

HANDED  IN  HIS  CHECKS 
ON  THE  7TH  DECEMBER,  1850. 

■!• 

And  pulseless  and  cold,  with  a  Der¬ 
ringer  by  his  side  and  a  bullet  in  his 
heart,  though  still  calm  as  in  life,  be¬ 
neath  the  snow,  lay  he  who  was  at  once 
the  strongest  and  yet  the  weakest  of 
the  outcasts  of  Poker  Flat. 


HOW  WE  RAN  THE  BLOCKADE. 


I  SHALL  never  forget  that  brightly 
clear  morning  in  February,  1864, 
when  we  sat  in  our  room  at  the  Ballard 
House  in  Richmond,  almost  hopelessly 
contemplating  two  little  slips  of  paper 
which  General  Winder  had  given  us  the 
day  before,  and  which  permitted  us  to 
leave  the  Confederacy  within  five  days. 
We  had  thought  the  most  difficult  part 
of  our  task  would  be  accomplished 
when  we  had  gained  these  passports  ; 
but,  aided  by  letters  from  Governor 
Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  efforts  of  Senator  McLean,  of  the 
same  State,  we  obtained  these  with 
comparative  ease  ;  and  the  perplexing 
question  which  no  one  seemed  able  to 


answer  now  was,  how  to  make  them 
available.  “Not  to  pass  through  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee’s  lines,”  was  the  stern  man¬ 
date  written  across  these  precious  slips  ; 
and  to  go  to  F redericksburg,  from  which 
point  that  commander  was  watching  the 
movements  of  Grant,  and  thence  pass 
from  the  various  military  stations  of  the 
rebel  army  into  loyal  ground,  had  been 
a  long-cherished  project.  Now,  nothing 
was  left  but  for  us  to  go  over  the  deso¬ 
lated  region  lying  between  Richmond 
and  the  lower  Rappahannock,  and  which 
— sans  railroads,  stages,  or  indeed  any 
public  conveyance — it  seemed  impossi¬ 
ble  to  traverse. 

“  There  are,  of  course,  blockade-run- 
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ners  in  the  city,”  said  Mr.  McLean; 
“  but  I  have  no  idea  where  to  find  them, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  worm  the  se¬ 
cret  out  of  any  government  official  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted.  Have  you 
thought  of  sending  for  your  Quaker 

friend,  John  C - ?  he  would  be  sure  to 

be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

Yes,  we  had  thought  of  sending  for 
him,  and  here  he  is  at  the  door.  This 
Quaker  and  the  Senator  look  at  each 
other,  as  if  there  were  some  understand¬ 
ing  between  them  that  neither  is  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  secrets  of  the  other. 
After  a  moment’s  conversation  they 
separately  go  their  ways,  and  the  Qua¬ 
ker  in  a  few  minutes  returning,  says  to 
the  lady  who  has  accompanied  us  thus 
far  on  our  journey  :  “  Delphina,  if  thee 
will  go  down  to  the  market,  which  thee 
knows  is  a  few  squares  away,  thee  will 
see  at  the  door  a  woman  selling  cab¬ 
bages  from  a  cart ;  if  thee  asks  her, 

I  think  she  will  tell  thee  away  by  which 
these  girls  may  leave  the  Confeder¬ 
acy.” 

Delphina,  a  quiet  Quakeress  herself, 
follows  his  directions  without  a  word, 
and  presently  returns  to  say  that  the 
market  woman’s  husband  will  leave  for 
the  lower  Rappahannock  within  an  hour, 
and  will  take  two  passengers  the  sixty 
miles  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  each. 

Leaving  my  future  travelling  compan¬ 
ion  to  pack  our  baskets  and  bags,  I  go 

with  Mr.  C - to  a  broker’s  office  on 

Main  Street,  to  buy  gold  for  our  journey. 
Gold  is  dear  at  that  moment.  I  ex¬ 
change  twenty-eight  crisp  Confederate 
dollars  for  one  in  coin.  I  think  a  whis¬ 
per  from  Mr.  C - must  have  sug¬ 

gested  “  greenbacks,”  for  we  are  pres¬ 
ently  conducted  through  a  dark  passage, 
across  a  yard  into  what  looks  like  a  very 
secret  den,  and  where  we  for  the  first 
time  become  the  happy  possessors  of 
the  “  contraband  Yankee  currency,”  this 
time  giving  but  sixteen  dollars  for  one. 

On  our  return  to  the  hotel,  we  find 


that  our  trunk  has  been  sent  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous — a  little  corner  gro¬ 
cery  some  squares  distant — and  thither 
we  betake  ourselves.  There  is  a  little 
wagon  with  a  low  yellow  cloth  top  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  and  we  wonderingly  ask 
each  other  whether  it  is  possible  that 
the  single  half-starved  horse  attached 
to  this  humble  conveyance  will  live  to 
take  us  sixty  long  miles. 

We  are  to  have  a  companion,  our  dri¬ 
ver — a  respectable-looking  farmer — tells 
us,  and  we  are  introduced  to  a  common - 
looking  little  woman,  with  a  crying  baby 
in  her  arms,  who  says,  as  we  clamber  to 
our  seats  in  the  wagon,  that  she  will 
join  us  at  a  corner  some  squares  dis¬ 
tant,  and  walks  rapidly  away. 

At  the  last  moment,  after  Addie  and 
I  are  seated,  Mr.  C - hands  us  per¬ 

mits  to  leave  the  city  limits,  and  full  of 
excitements  and  fears,  Addie  calls  our 
attention  to  a  young  soldier  who  has 
been  lingering  about,  and  who  has  sud¬ 
denly  started  down  the  street  at  an  al¬ 
most  break-neck  pace.  I  laugh  at  her 
fears,  and  triumphantly  remind  her  of 
our  passports  ;  and  then  farewells  are 
said,  and  we  slowly  move  away.  At  the 
designated  corner,  the  young  woman 
joins  us,  and  after  she  is  seated,  imme¬ 
diately  requests  to  know  where  we  are 
going,  and  why  and  how.  Replying  to 
such  of  these  questions  as  we  deem 
proper,  we  interrogate  in  turn,  and  dis¬ 
cover,  much  to  her  uneasiness,  that  she 
intends  to  cross  the  Potomac,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  husband,  who  is  at  that 
moment  walking  at  the  side  of  the 
wagon.  Despite  her  assurance  that 
he  is  slightly  lame,  and  that  General 
Winder  has  given  him  a  permit  to  leave 
the  Confederacy,  we  whisper  to  one 
another  that  this  man  will  give  us 
trouble,  and  begin  to  feel  uncharitably 
towards  our  strange  companions. 

What  a  lovely  scene  was  presented 
that  day  to  our  gaze  as  we  slowly  passed 
through  the  outskirts  of  Richmond ! 
Ladies  on  horseback,  attended  by  hand- 
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somely  dressed  officers,  rode  gaily  from 
point  to  point,  regarding  with  admira¬ 
tion  the  “  woriks,”  which  they  were  as¬ 
sured  no  enemy  could  ever  penetrate. 
It  lives  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the 
few  bright,  and  apparently  careless, 
scenes  which  I  witnessed  in  the  South, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 

We  had  left  the  city  behintl  us,  and 
proceeding  slowly  up  a  wide  avenue, 
were  beginning  to  catch  glimpses  of  the 
open  country,  when  suddenly  a  small 
party  of  cavalry  appeared  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  They  were  fine-looking  men, 
well  dressed,  well  armed,  and  well 
mounted,  and  we  were  watching  their 
approach  with  more  admiration  than 
curiosity  or  fear,  when,  in  what  seemed 
to  us  an  instant,  they  encircled  the 
wagon,  and  we  saw  a  man  pointing  a 
pistol  at  our  driver’s  head,  while  two 
men  held  similar  weapons  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  our  own.  Before  we  could  in¬ 
quire — though  we  instantly  conjectured 
— the  meaning  of  this  detention,  a  young 
man,  held  between  two  guards,  came  to 
the  opening  of  the  wagon.  Poor  fellow, 
how  pale  he  was  !  “  Mary,”  he  said, 

“  I  am  caught  again,  but  you  have  a 
passport;  go  on  and  get  out  of  this 
cursed  country.”  “No!  no  !  ”  she  cried ; 
“  I  will  never  go  without  you.  Oh  my 
poor  husband  !  Let  me  get  out !  Here, 
take  my  baby !  ” 

In  a  few  moments  the  young  man  was 
bound  in  a  buggy,  and  driven  off  in  the 
direction  of  Richmond,  while  his  poor 
wife  sat  down  upon  her  little  trunk 
which  had  been  hastily  taken  from  the 
wagon,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

“You  may  go  on,  ladies,”  said  the 
captain  of  this  active  little  force,  after 
the  conscript '  had  been  sent  away. 
“Your  passports  are  quite  correct.  To 
whom  are  you  to  be  consigned  at  the 
Rappahannock  ?  ”  Our  driver  mentioned 
some  one  of  the  name  of  Mayinger. 

“  A  villain,  ladies,  a  most  unmitigated 
villain !  ”  exclaimed  the  gallant  cap¬ 


tain.  “  He  would  rob  you  ;  he  would — 
why,  I  do  n’t  know  what  he  might  not  be 
guilty  of.  Allow  me  to  recommend  you 
to  the  Major  commanding  the  post  at 
that  point,”  and  the  Captain  wrote  a 
few  words  on  a  leaf  of  his  pocket-book, 
then  tearing  it  out  presented  it  to  us,  and 
without  waiting  for  our  thanks  quickly 
joined  his  company. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  driver’s  farm, 
which  lay  about  three  miles  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  we  were  glad  to  be  transferred  to 
a  more  comfortable  wagon,  which  was 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  also  to  learn 
that  a  lady  from  Richmond  was  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  wagon  we  had  just  vacated. 
She  was  a  quiet  little  woman,  evidently 
with  the  secret  of  a  loyal  husband 
weighing  on  her  mind ;  but  we  were 
glad  of  any  company,  and  left  the  farm 
in  far  better  spirits  than  we  had  en¬ 
tered  it. 

We  went  as  far  as  Old  Church  that 
day,  which  is,  I  believe,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Richmond.  Before  it  grew 
dark  we  passed  over  a  portion  of  the 
battle-field  of  Chickahominy  Swamp, 
where  with  sad  eyes  we  noted  the 
trenches  in  which  lay  so  many  of  the 
bodies  of  McClellan’s  brave  men.  We 
saw,  too*  the  half-ruined  breastworks 
which  they  had  thrown  up,  and  the  great 
holly  trees  which  had  been  levelled  to« 
surround  them,  and  upon  whose  sharp 
spears  the  rebel  cavalry  so  bravely 
charged. 

We  rested  well  at  Old  Church  that 
night,  and  before  daybreak  were  upon 
the  rough  roads  again.  There  had  been 
much  rain,  and  they  were  deeply  rutted 
by  heavily  laden  army  wagons,  which 
were  carrying  grain  and  other  supplies  to 
Richmond  or  Fredericksburg.  We  met 
few  teams  that  day.  Indeed,  we  took 
quiet  by-paths,  only  emerging  upon  the 
main  road  when  we  were  obliged  to  cross 
a  river.  I  think  this  happened  six  or 
seven  times  during  our  passage  through 
the  counties  of  Henrico,  Hanover  and 
Prince  William,  and  each  time  we  were 
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accosted  by  sentinels  who  demanded 
our  passports,  and  the  remarks  of  whom 
we  found  exceedingly  embarrassing. 

What  a  strange  ride  that  was  from 
Old  Church  to  the  Rappahannock  !  It 
seems  to  me  like  a  dream.  An  ever- 
varying  panorama  of  forest,  field  and 
river,  all  alike  silent  and  desolate.  Oc¬ 
casionally  we  came  to  a  forsaken  home¬ 
stead,  with  the  well-sweep  high  in  the 
air,  the  negro  cabins  empty,  and  the 
stalks  of  last  year’s  corn  standing  like 
grim  sentinels  upon  the  fenceless  acres. 

It  was  a  long  and  dreary  ride,  which 
ended  somewhere  past  midnight  by  our 
arrival  at  Rappahannock.  For  some 
time  before  reaching  it  we  could  hear 
the  rush  of  the  river,  but  even  when  we 
were  upon  its  banks,  we  could  see  noth¬ 
ing  of  it,  for  the  night  was  dark  and 
stormy.  We  were  very  cold  and  tired, 
but  there  was  no  rest  for  us  until  we 
had  answered  the  thousand  questions  of 
the  two  officers  we  found  lounging  be¬ 
side  the  glowing  fire  in  the  parlor  of  the 
house  at  “  Boland’s  ”  landing.  Yet  they 
were  kind  to  us,  for  the  next  morning 
they  not  only  gave  us  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  parties  across  the  river 
who  would  conduct  us  to  the  Potomac, 
but  procured  for  our  conveyance  to  the 
opposite  shore  a  stout  oyster  boat,  row- 
*ed  by  two  stalwart  blacks. 

It  was  the  brightest  of  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ings,  yet  it  seemed  rather  a  gala  than  a 
holy  day ;  for  the  country  people,  un¬ 
awed  by  the  immediate  vicinity  of  any 
military  force,  were  driving  churchward 
in  open  vehicles  of  all  descriptions, 
the  favorite  route  appearing  to  be  along 
the  banks  of  the  noble  stream  we  were 
crossing.  That  oyster  boat  was  horri¬ 
bly  dirty,  yet  looking  upon  the  silvery 
waves  around  us,  and  beyond  upon  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  alone  sepa¬ 
rated  us  from  the  Potomac,  we  were  as 
pleased  with  our  humble  craft  as  Cleo¬ 
patra  could  have  been  with  her  gilded 
and  damask-hung  barge. 

We  were  landed  on  a  wide,  sandy 


beach,  where  an  eager-eyed  man  was 
standing,  anxiously  regarding  us.  He 
followed  us  as,  preceded  by  one  of  the 
negro  men  with  our  trunk,  we  walked 
towards  an  old  deserted  house  which 
had  once  been  a  tavern.  “  If  you  are 
going  to  the  Potomac,”  said  he,  “  I ’m 
the  man  to  drive  you  over  there  !  I ’m 
Mayinger.”  We  remembered  our  letters 
and  politely  declined  his  services,  and 
not  without  great  difficulty  procured 
those  of  one  of  the  parties  who  had  been 
recommended  to  us. 

That  ride  of  eighteen  miles  in  the 
clear,  flashing  sunshine  was  delightful. 
The  country  was  as  smooth  as  a  table, 
and  although  we  rode  in  a  wagon,  we 
were  scarcely  jolted  once  ;  and  even  had 
we  been,  was  not  the  blue  Potomac 
before  us,  and  were  we  not  assured  that 
we  would  cross  it  that  very  night.  At 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  reached 
the  house  of  a  professed  “  blockade-run¬ 
ner,”  and  speedily  made  arrangements 
for  being  taken  to  the  Maryland  shore. 
A  little  canoe,  twenty-two  feet  long  and 
three  wide,  lay  iri  the  creek  behind  the 
house.  Into  this  we  stepped,  and  with 
two  young  men  to  row  us,  dropped 
slowly  down  towards  the  Potomac,  just 
as  the  blood-red  sun  threw  its  last  rays 
upon  the  Virginia  shore.  Our  hearts 
were  full  as  we  drifted  down  the  stream, 
for  though  we  hoped  for  liberty,  we  left 
many  dear  ones  amid  the  trials  and  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  war-ridden  South. 

There  was  no  moon  that  night,  and 
before  we  left  the  creek  the  shores  on 
either  hand  were  invisible.  Later,  a 
myriad  of  stars  showed  us  the  dark 
waters  of  the  Potomac,  and  then  our 
oarsmen  enjoined  perfect  silence,  and 
muttered  that  it  was  just  the  nigfyt  to 
run  the  blockade.  How  solemn  grew 
the  time  as  the  night  grew  older ;  how 
like  a  speck  seemed  our  tiny  boat  upon 
that  fast-rushing  river.  How  helpless 
we  appeared.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had 
been  wrecked  and  were  at  sea  in  an 
open  boat ;  more  especially  when  one  of 
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the  men  handed  me  a  bailer  with  the 
request  that  I  would  “  keep  the  water 
out  o’  thar,”  and  I  was  thenceforth  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  canoe  dry. 

Up  and  down  the  river  plied  sentinel 
gunboats,  rushing  to  and  fro  like  furious 
giants,  black  and  grim,  with  fiery,  glar¬ 
ing  eyes.  “  They  are  horrible  things,” 
said  Addie,  as  we  lay  perfectly  still  upon 
the  waters,  or  rowed  swiftly  back  into 
obscurity.  “  I  always  used  to  think 
I  should  like  to  see  a  gunboat,  but  sup¬ 
pose  one  should  run  us  down,  or  capture 
us  ?  ”  and  she  looked  shudderingly  at 
the  lights  of  Point  Lookout,  gleaming 
brightly  in  the  distance.  “  Oh  !  ”  said 
one  of  the  men  in  reply  to  such  an  en¬ 
quiry,  “it  might  not  be  very  bad  for  you 
if  we  were  captured.  They  might,  to 
be  sure,  keep  you  for  two  or  three  weeks 
to  see  if  you  were  spies  or  not,  but  then 
they  would  let  you  go  ;  but  for  us  the 
matterwouldn’tbe  so  simple,  you  know.” 

“  When  shall  we  land  ?  ”  was  natur¬ 
ally  our  first  question,  when  having 
pulled  safely  across  the  Potomac,  we 
were  said  to  be  in  St.  Mary’s  river.  But 
this  question  seemed  more  easily  asked 
than  answered,  for  “  them  Yankees  ”  had 
destroyed,  or  had  placed  a  guard  at  all 
the  landing-places,  and  it  became  our 
delightful  task  to  find  a  new  one.  The 
shallow  water  into  which  projects  the 
little  peninsula  of  St.  Mary’s  county, 
Maryland,  covers  a  mass  of  sand  banks, 
and  oVer  these  we  glided  in  quest  of  an 
anchorage.  It  was  then  late  into  the 
night  and  bitterly  cold.  We  were  cov¬ 
ered,  too,  with  a  spray,  and  my  utmost 
efforts  had  failed  to  lessen  the  pool  of 
water  which  lay  in  the  boat,  and  in 
which  our  feet  were  plunged.  Addie 
and  the  lady  from  Richmond  were  al¬ 
ready  bemoaning  themselves  with  tears, 
but  I  was  too  much  interested  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  directions  of  the  men  in  regard 
to  managing  the  boat  when  her  keel 
grated  upon  the  sands,  to  yield  to  any 
such  womanly  weakness,  though  they 


both  declared  “it  did  them  good  to  cry.” 
To  keep  clear  of  the  sand  banks  seemed 
an  impossibility.  Often  we  became  so 
deeply  imbedded  that  the  men  were 
obliged  to  wade  neck-deep  in  the  water, 
and  lift  the  boat  by  main  force  into  a 
more  open  channel.  The  signal  light 
for  which  they  had  hoped  was  missing, 
and  they  hesitated  about  effecting  a 
landing,  until  the  sudden  rush  of  the 
boat  upon  a  heavy  sand  bar,  left  no  al¬ 
ternative,  for  it  was  far  too  great  a  risk 
to  wait  for  the  tide  at  daylight  to  float 
us  off.  So  with  more  fears  of  a  con¬ 
cealed  picket  guard  springing  upon  us 
than  we  had  ever  thought  it  possible  to 
have  of  any  loyal  soldiers,  we  suffered 
the  men  to  carry  us  ashore.  And  so  an 
hour  past  midnight  of  a  cold,  dark  Feb¬ 
ruary  night,  we  found  ourselves  upon 
the  soil  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
soil  chanced  to  be  the  rebel-infested 
c wamps  of  Maryland.  N evertheless,  we 
had  crossed  our  Rubicon — the  Potomac 
— and  wet,  cold  and  weary  as  we  were, 
were  almost  happy  until  one  of  the  men, 
after  conducting  us  some  distance  into 
the  swamp,  told  us  that  the  only  house 
in  the  neighborhood  was  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  distant,  and  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  while  his  partner  remained  to 
guard  the  boat,  that  he  should  go  on 
alone  to  give  notice  of  our  approach. 

Having  dim  forebodings  of  the  rob¬ 
bery  of  our  trunks,  and  abandonment  to 
a  fate  far  worse  than  that  which  befell 
“  the  children  in  the  woods,”  we  loudly 
protested  against  being  left.  But  all  to 
no  effect,  and  with  many  misgivings  we 
beheld  our  guide  plunge  into  some 
“  cow-path  ”  in  the  swamp,  and  pres¬ 
ently  disappear. 

We  waited  patiently  for  some  time, 
but  the  moments  appeared  hours.  Ad¬ 
die  shortly  proposed  to  cross  a  high 
fence  which  barred  our  way,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  follow  the  path  our  guide  had 
taken.  It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish 
anything,  and  knowing  that  we  should 
certainly  miss  the  path — even  if  one  ex- 
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isted — I  endeavored  to  dissuade  her 
from  leaving  the  spot  on  which  we  were 
standing.  But  excitement  and  fear  had 
rendered  her  quite  desperate,  and  first 
incurring  a  severe  fall  by  jumping  too 
hastily  from  the  highest  rail  of  the  fence, 
she  burst  into  loud  weeping,  and  rushed 
into  the  swamp.  She  went  but  a  few 
rods,  when  beginning  to  sink,  she  called 
for  help,  and  the  lady  from  Richmond 
going  with  me  to  the  rescue,  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  her  to  firm  ground, 
and  shortly  after,  to  our  great  relief,  our 
guide  reappeared. 

“There’s  a  little  run  to  cross,”  he 
said.  “  I  ’ll  make  a  bridge  for  you  with 
these  loose  rails.”  The  bridge  being 
laid,  Addie  hurried  across,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  lady  from  Richmond.  My 
passage  was  then  delayed  by  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  rails  in  the  soft  mire  ;  and 
while  others  were  being  placed  for  my 
accommodation,  my  companions  be¬ 
moaned  themselves  so  dolorously,  that 
struck  by  the  ludicrous  appearance  we 
would  have  presented  to  any  looker-on, 
I  laughed  heartily,  whereupon  Addie 
cried  in  the  voice  of  one  denouncing  a 
judgment :  “  How  can  you  laugh  ?  I 
am  sure  we  shall  catch  our  deaths  of 
cold  !  I ’m  quite  sure  we  shall  die  ! 
How  can  you  laugh  ?  ” 

But  I  could  do  nothing  else,  even 
when  on  attempting  to  cross  my  im¬ 
promptu  bridge  it  turned,  and  precipi¬ 
tated  me  into  the  deep  mire  of  the 
“  run,”  and  when  rising,  I  found  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  lift  my  bedraggled 
skirts,  and  walk  the  short  distance  that 
remained  between  us  and  shelter. 

We  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  low  white 
house,  but  saw  no  light,  until  a  knock 
upon  the  door  by  our  guide  was  an¬ 
swered  by  a  few  muttered  words  from 
within,  and  a  moment  later  by  a  flash  of 
light  into  the  darkness,  and  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  enter. 

At  first,  we  were  quite  blinded  by  the 
sudden  change  from  darkness  to  brill¬ 
iant  light,  and  then  hurrying  with  de¬ 


light  towards  the  fire,  we  found  it  block¬ 
aded  by  a  huge,  sallow-faced  man,  who 
was  seated  directly  before  it,  and  who, 
stretching  his  hands  over  the  bright 
flames  of  the  newly  kindled  “  fat-pine,” 
said  in  an  aggrieved  tone  :  “  I  reckon 
if  you  only  knew  how  bad  I ’ve  got  the 
dispepsy,  you  would  n’t  expec’  me  to  a 
let  you  in  here  to-night.  My  God  ! 
thar  is  n’t*  another  man  in  Marylan’ 
would  a  done  it.” 

We  murmured  that  he  was  very  kind, 
and  glancing  rather  fearfully  around  the 
great  bare  room,  which  was  entirely 
dark,  save  where  the  firelight  shone, 
drew  a  little  nearer  the  fire.  Our  kind- 
hearted  guide  then  hinted  that  we  were 
nearly  frozen. 

“  And  aint  I  ?  ”  asked  our  host,  fero¬ 
ciously.  “  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  with 
the  dispepsy  that  did  n’t  catch  a  cold 
with  gettin’  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ? 
Oh,  Lord  !  why  will  folks  run  the  block¬ 
ade  in  the  middle  o’  the  night.  Do  you 
s  ’pose  if  you’d  a  gone  to  Jim  Regan’s, 
that  he ’d  a  let  you  in,  eh  ?  ” 

For  the  first  time,  we  felt  that  we  were 
atrocious  sinners,  that  we  were  runaway 
thieves,  spies,  everything  that  was  bad. 
Deeply  humiliated,  we  drew  back  from 
the  fire,  and  regarding  the  dyspeptic 
with  awe,  wondered  whether  there  was 
a  woman  in  the  house. 

At  that  moment,  much  to  our  delight, 
we  heard  the  unmusical  screaming  of  a 
child,  and  a  woman  hurried  into  the 
room  in  a  frightful  “  deshabille,”  and  de¬ 
posited  a  boy  about  three  years  old  on 
the  knee  of  the  dyspeptic,  who.  was  ear¬ 
nestly  reciting — for  it  seemed  a  well- 
learned  lesson — an  account  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  progress  of  that  disease, 
which  night-running  blockade-runners 
so  greatly  aggravated. 

Before  we  had  time  to  speak  to  the 
woman,  a  second  series  of  shrieks  sound¬ 
ed  from  the  inner  room,  and  she  disap¬ 
peared,  presently  reentering  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  younger  child  in  her  arms. 

Up  to  this  moment  we  had  been  in 
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doubt  as  to  the  politics  of  the  house, 
and  I  had  been  revolving  in  my  mind 
some  ingenious  scheme  to  discover 
whether  we  should  be  violently  loyal,  or 
violently  Southern,  when  the  question 
was  set  at  rest  by  the  woman,  who, 
quickly  effecting  a  change  of  babies, 
said,  “  Thar,  Mr.  Moore,  let  me  have 
Gustave  Beauregard,  and  you  hold 
Stonewall  Jackson.” 

He  meekly  acquiesced,  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “  that  a  poor  man  with  the  dis- 
pepsy,  and  when  them  blockade-run¬ 
ners  would  git  him  out  o’  his  warm  bed 
o’  nights,  needn’t  care,”  and  so  subsid¬ 
ed  into  a  melancholy  chant  of  “  Dixie,” 
which  seemed  to  have  an  undertone  of 
dyspepsia;  while  we  begged  his  wife  to 
show  us  to  a  room,  where  we  might  at 
least  exchange  our  dripping  garments 
for  others,  for  our  guide  had  promised  us 
our  trunk  should  soon  be  in  our  posses¬ 
sion,  and  had  left  the  house  to  hssist  his 
partner  in  bringing  it  from  the  boat. 

The  stimulus  of  excitement  having  by 
this  time  departed,  we  followed  our 
hostess  and  her  staring  child  wearily 
enough  up  a  narrow  and  crooked  flight 
of  stairs  into  a  low  and  dirty  garret. 

Cold  and  dripping  though  we  were, 
we  looked  around  us  in  dismay.  We 
had  experienced  discomforts  enough  in 
passing  through  Virginia,  and  we  had 
expected  something  better  in  Maryland. 
But  this  wretched  loft — with  the  planks 
of  the  flooring  so  loosely  laid  that  we 
could  look  into  the  lighted  room  beneath 
— with  two  ricketty  beds  placed  in  oppo¬ 
site  corners,  and  a  single  chair  as  its 
only  furniture  !  N ever  had  we  seen  any 
place  so  uncomfortable  as  this. 

There  was  however  no  alternative, 
but  to  remain  there,  and  seeing  that  but 
one  of  the  small  beds  was  made,  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  as  the  lady  from  Richmond 
was  a  stranger,  she  might  prefer  to  sleep 
alone,  and  that  therefore  we  should  like 
to  have  the  other  bed  prepared  for  her 
reception. 

“  But  I  haint  got  bed-clothes  enough 


only  for  one  bed,”  replied  our  hostess, 
in  the  tone  of  one  propounding  a  riddle. 
And  so  we  gave  it  up ;  and  our  trunks 
then  appearing,  suffered  Mrs.  Moore  to 
return  to  her  dyspeptic  lord,  and  the 
wailing  Gustave  Beauregard. 

How  weary  we  were,  and  how  thank¬ 
fully  we  reposed  ourselves  upon  the 
hard  mattresses.  They  could  not  have 
been  more  acceptable  to  us,  had  they 
been  cushions  of  down.  Even  Addie’s 
faint  remark,  “  that  blankets  next  to  one 
felt  rough,  and  that  the  pillows  felt 
queer,”  did  not  even  wake  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  into  their  condition  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  small  space  allotted  to  each 
we  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  which 
lasted  until  late  the  following  morning. 

Then  we  simultaneously  sprang  from 
the  bed  with  shrieks  and  exclamations. 
Oh  !  ye  generations  of  rapacious  block¬ 
ade-runners,  who  had  occupied  that  bed 
before  us,  how  many  of  its  rightful  den¬ 
izens  had  ye  slaughtered  upon  its  blan¬ 
kets  and  pillows  ?  Thousands  !  thou¬ 
sands  ! 

“We  will  not  stay  here  another  hour,” 
we  cried,  in  horror  at  the  sight ;  and 
hastily  arraying  ourselves,  hurried  to 
the  room  below,  where  we  found  “  Beau¬ 
regard”  and  “Stonewall”  engaged  in 
active  combat;  and  while  breakfasting, 
were  informed  that  we  could  not  go  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent  that  day,  for 
that  Mr.  Moore  was  “  that  bad  ”  with 
the  rheumatism,  from  having  been 
“  blockade-runned  ”  out  of  his  warm 
bed,  that  he  couldn’t  take  us  “noway.” 

“  How  far  is  it  to  the  river  ?  ”  we  asked. 

“About  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  ;  but 
we  could  not  possibly  be  driven  there 
that  day,  and  even  if  we  were,  the  boat 
for  Baltimore  would  not  touch  at  the 
landing  for  a  week.” 

“In  that  case,”  said  I,  quietly,  “we 
must  go  to  Leonardtown,  and  obtain 
money  from  a  friend  to  take  us  by  stage 
to  Washington.” 

“Why!”  began  Addie ;  but  a  look 
stopped  her. 
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“So  you  haint  got  much  money?” 
asked  our  cadaverous  host,  as  I  expect¬ 
ed  he  would  do. 

“No,”  I  said;  “scarcely  enough,  I 
fear,  to  pay  you  for  taking  us  to  the 
Patuxent ;  and  surely  not  enough  to 
pay  our  board  for  a  single  day.” 

“Well,  then,  I  reckon  you  can  go,” 
said  this  consummate  villain,  after  ar¬ 
ranging  with  us  for  a  price  even  greater 
than  that  we  had  paid  to  cross  the 
Potomac.  “  Miss  Moore,  you  tell  John 
to  git  out  the  wagon,  to  take  the  ladies 
to  the  landing.  You’ll  get  thar  in  no 
time,  ladies.  I ’ve  got  a  splendid  team.” 

Cheered  by  this  assurance,  and  the 
delightful  thought  that  we  should  rest 
no  more  on  that  bed  of  slaughter,  we 
prepared  for  our  departure :  and  pres¬ 
ently,  standing  cloaked  and  bonneted 
at  the  door,  eyed  with  amazement  the 
wagon  and  splendid  team. 

The  first  was  a  two-wheeled  dray, 
and  the  latter,  a  pair  of  raw-boned, 
broken-down  farm  hacks,  harnessed  one 
before  the  other,  or  more  properly 
speaking — “  tandem.” 

I  had  kept  my  temper  until  then ;  I 
had  laughed  when  others  cried ;  I  had 
expected  such  things  in  desolated  Vir¬ 
ginia  :  but  here,  in  Maryland  —  here, 
where  the  flag  of  freedom  waved — that 
we  should  traverse  its  roads  in  that 
ludicrous  fashion,  was  indeed  enough 
to  vex  a  saint,  or  “  loosen  the  bonds  of 
a  patient  woman’s  tongue.” 

Besides,  after  we  had  started  and 
vere  ploughing  through  the  swamp  to¬ 
wards  firmer  ground,  the  motion  of  the 
vehicle  made  me  deathly  sick  ;  and  the 
motions  of  the  horses  filled  us  with  ter¬ 
ror.  For,  the  near  one  was  an  adept 
at  the  process  known  as  “baulking,” 
and  the  farther  one  would  scarcely  be 
restrained  from  lying  down  in  all  the 
way-side  bogs  and  ditches.  And  when¬ 
ever  either  horse  gave  signs  of  perform¬ 
ing  any  of  his  favorite  antics,  the  other 
would  stop  and  watch  him  with  the 
liveliest  interest.  In  some  way,  too, 


they  were  constantly  becoming  dis¬ 
placed —  sometimes  they  would  be  in 
perfect  “tandem”  order,  and  then  a 
sudden  “  baulking,”  or  an  attempt  to  lie 
down,  would  bring  them  abreast  or  in 
some  equally  unsuspected  position.  In¬ 
deed,  these  wretched  quadrupeds,  which 
I  hope  did  not  live  to  plague  another 
blockade-runner — did  everything  but 
run  away. 

Our  driver  grew  sulky  with  us,  be¬ 
cause  our  hatred  of  his  team  led  us  to 
disclose  the  fact  that  we  were  loyalists 
— we  said  that  nothing  but  rebel  brutes 
would  act  in  so  senseless  a  manner. 
And  unfortunately  for  his  amiability, 
we  once  proposed  to  walk  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  and  were  assisted  into  our  ele¬ 
gant  equipage  by  a  couple  of  Union 
officers  who  chanced  to  be  passing  that 
way. 

As  may  be  supposed,  at  this  stage  of 
our  jourfiey  our  attire  had  anything  but 
a  neat  appearance,  especially  after  my 
immersion  in  the  bog,  on  the  previous 
night.  But  inelegant  though  we  were, 
we  preferred  rather  to  trust  to  our  own 
appearance,  as  vouchers  for  our  respect¬ 
ability,  than  to  that  of  the  miserable 
vehicle  in  which  we  were  seated :  and 
so  requested  the  driver  to  tell  us  when 
we  were  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
landing,  and  he  should  go  on  with  our 
baggage  while  we  walked  thither. 

“  I  reckon  we  ’re  about  a  half  a  mile, 
now,”  said  this  artful  wretch,  at  last ; 
and  so,  out  we  sprang.  The  walk  was 
at  first  charming,  through  an  avenue  of 
tall,  slender  poplars.  But,  oh !  how 
long  seemed  the  half  mile.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  more  than  six  times  the 
distance ;  and  for  full  three  times  the 
half  mile  we  waded  through  the  deep 
sand  upon  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake, 
just  where  the  Patuxent  empties  its 
waters. 

We  were  heartily  glad  at  last  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  small  house  on  the  beach,  to 
be  hospitably  received,  and  to  dismiss 
our  surly  driver.  Then  according  to 
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the  instructions  we  had  received  from 
the  officers,  whom  we  had  met  on  the 
road,  we  sent  a  notice  of  our  arrival  to 
the  Captain  of  the  guard  stationed  near, 
and  were  visited  by  him  and  some  of 
his  officers,  who  very  politely  examined 
our  passports  and  other  papers,  and 
told  us  that  we  were  in  a  “hot-bed  of 
secession.” 

We  were  much  fatigued,  and  so  in¬ 
stead  of  proceeding  to  Leonardtown, 
and  thence  by  stage  to  Washington,  we 
remained  at  the  landing  eight  days, 
waiting  for  the  boat  which  was  to  take 
us  to  Baltimore^  and  which  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  fast  in  the  sands  some  miles 
above  us.  During  that  time  we  were 
joined  by  many  refugees  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  most  of  them  Jews,  and  other 
aliens  who  had  received  notice  to  leave 
Richmond  within  sixty  days.  The  last 
to  join  us  was  a  lovely,  fair-haired  lady 
in  deep  mourning,  and  a  tall,  dark  girl, 
who  seemed  deeply  absorbed  by  the 
pages  of  a  yellow-covered  novel.  A 
young  gentleman  who  had  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  county  but  a  short  time,  and 
whom  our  hostess,  much  to  his  subse¬ 
quent  indignation,  warned  us  against  as 
a  detective,  kindly  took  charge  of  us  on 
our  passage  to  Baltimore,  and  in  some 
mysterious  manner  saved  us  the  trouble 
of  having  our  trunks  examined,  and 
obtained  for  us  a  little  card  which  ex¬ 
empted  us  from  the  duty  of  reporting 
to  the  Provost  Marshal.  During  the 
way  up  he  told  us  the  history  of  the 
dark  young  lady,  who  sat  on  the  deck, 
deep  in  her  book,  and  jealously  guarded 
by  her  fair-haired  companion.  She  was 
from  Georgia,  and  on  her  way  to  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  had  been  robbed  of  all  her 
clothing  and  money.  These  having 
been  replaced  by  some  kind  friends  in 
that  city,  she  had  ventured  northward, 
and  had  again  been  robbed.  In  this 
deplorable  plight  she  had  met  the  fair¬ 
haired  lady,  who  had  kindly  taken  her 
under  her  protection.  “There  was 
something  strange  ”  said  the  young 


gentleman,  “about  this  young  lady.” 
Later  in  the  evening  there  was  a  rush 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  saloon,  as 
the  lights  of  Fort  Diamond  were  said 
to  be  in  view.  In  my  passage  I  stum¬ 
bled  over  something,  and  looking  down 
saw  the  dark  young  lady  with  her  head 
upon  a  valise,  and  her  book  in  her  hand. 
Serenely  smiling,  she  said  she  was 
“  tired  and  thought  she  would  lie  down.” 
The  young  gentleman  could  not  forbear 
whispering  that  the  dark  young  lady 
acted  too  much  like  a  lunatic  by  half. 

In  another  hour  we  were  in  Balti¬ 
more.  The  next  morning  we  went  to 
announce  our  arrival  to  some  friends, 
and  on  our  return  to  the  hotel,  found 
the  young  gentleman  awaiting  us.  “  I 
came  here,”  he  said,  “  to  prevent  your 
things  from  being  sent  to  the  Provost 
Marshal’s.  All  the  other  blockade-run¬ 
ners  are  under  suspicion.  And  about 
the  dark  young  lady  for  whom  you  ex¬ 
pressed  so  much  sympathy,  she  proves 
to  be  the  noted  Confederate  spy  — 

G - R - .”  “  And  the  yellow-haired 

lady  ?”  we  exclaimed.  “  Is  a  dupe,  not 
an  accomplice,”  he  replied.  “It  was  a 
cunning  dodge  of  that  rascal  to  pass 
himself  off  as  a  destitute  young  lady, 
and  to  get  that  well-accredited  lady  to 
tell  his  story.  I  could  n’t  tell  you  how 
much  money,  and  how  many  important 
papers  were  found  upon  his  person. 
Do  you  know,  we  first  suspected  him 
when  his  hat  fell  off  last  night  when  he 
was  lying  with  his  head  on  a  valise.  No 
woman  chooses  such  a  thing  as  that  for 
a  pillow ;  and  besides,  his  short  hair 
would  part  on  the  side,  and  not  in  the 
middle,  as  it  should  have  done.”  “  So 
you  are  a  detective,  after  all,”  we  said, 
laughingly,  as  he  bade  us  farewell.  He 
colored,  and  laughed.  “At  any  rate, 
I  was  certain  that  dark  girl  was  a  spy, 
and  that  you  were  not,”  he  said  ;  “but 
after  all,  you  must  have  expected  to 
meet  all  kinds  of  people  in  a  trip  from 
Richmond  to  Baltimore,  in  this  eventful 
year.” 
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UNDER  THE  CHRISTMAS  SNOW. 

Most  lives  lie  more  in  the  shadow,  I  think,  than  in  the  sun, 

And  the  shadow  from  some  is  lifted  only  when  life  is  done; 

And  so,  though  I  wear  mourning,  I  am  glad  at  heart  to  know, 

She  rests  in  her  still  white  slumber,  under  the  Christmas  snow. 

She  was  to  have  married  Philip.  He  sailed  with  his  ship  in.  June. 
How  long  they  walked  by  the  sea  that  night,  under  the  waning  moon ! 
“  A  year  and  a  day  of  parting,  and  a  lifetime,  sweet,  with  you.” 

Ah  me,  but  we  dream  life  bravely,  if  only  our  dreams  came  true  ! 

She  spoke  of  him  Very  little:  ’twas  never  her  way  to  talk; 

But  the  restless  nights,  the  restless  days,  the  long,  long  tireless  walk, 
Forever  beside  the  ocean.  I  fancied,  almost,  there  grew 
A  picture  of  ocean  within  her  eyes.  O  tend’rest  eyes  I  knew  ! 

Forever  the  ocean!  Until  her  heart  seemed  even  to  time  its  beat 
With  the  pulse  and  the  throb  of  the  waters  that  drifted  to  her  feet; 
She  smiled  when  the  sea  was  smiling,  and  her  face  in  the  tempest  roar 
Grew  white  as  the  fury  of  breakers,  that  beat  on  the  rocky  shore. 

Again  and  again  in  dead  of  night,  I  wakened  to  find — ah  me  ! — 

The  still,  white  form  at  the  window  that  looked  on  the  lonely  sea. 
Forever  and  ever  the  ocean!  And  I  thought,  with  yearning  pain, 

“  If  only  the  year  were  over,  and  Philip  were  back  again !  ” 

June  passed  into  December.  We  were  merry  at  Christmas-tide. 

•Berry  and  oak  and  holly,  and  folk  from  the  country-side  ; 

Music  and  feast  and  frolic,  laughter  and  life  and  light — 

I  never  missed  poor  Maggie,  till  far  into  the  night. 

Why  should  I  think  of  the  saying,  somewhere  that  I  had  read: 

“  Pray  for  the  one  beloved,  if  he  be  living  or  dead, 

In  the  hush  of  the  Christmas  midnight  he  will  appear  to  thee.” 

O  Maggie,  sister  Maggie,  down  by  the  moaning  sea ! — 

Still  as  a  ghost  in  the  moonlight ;  white  as  the  drifted  snow ; 

Cold  as  the  pitiless  waters,  surging  to  and  fro. 

Why  are  your  arms  extended — what  do  your  eyes  behold  ? 

O  Maggie,  sister  Maggie,  never  your  lips  have  told  ! 

I  do  not  like  to  speak  it.  You  surely  will  understand. 

She  was  always  gentle  and  harmless; — nay,  when  the  days  were  bland, 
Quite  happy,  I  think ;  but  in  winter,  when  winds  and  waves  were  high, 
She  would  shudder  at  times,  and  utter  a  pitiful,  moaning  cry. 
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And ’t  was  strange  how  she  loved  painting ; — her  pictures  ever  the  same  : 
An  inky  sea,  an  inky  sky,  and  the  lightning’s  forked  flame  ; 

A  sinking  ship,  and  a  face — Phil’s  face — so  like,  ’t  would  make  you  start — 
Just  seen  through  the  closing  waters.  It  almost  broke  my  heart ! 

Ah,  well  !  it  is  over  !  Philip  ?  No,  we  have  never  heard. 

I  loved  him  next  to  Maggie.  ’T  is  hard  to  have  had  no  word. 

But  for  her,  though  I  wear  mourning,  I  am  glad  at  heart  to  know 
She  lies  in  her  quiet  slumber,  in  the  peace  of  the  Christmas  snow. 


OUR  BROTHER  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


VERY  few  people  ever  had  a  better 
brother ;  he  was  so  gentle,  kind 
and  affectionate,  and  when  he  went  to 
California  in  that  dreadful  winter  of 
1849,  there  was  weeping  and  lamenta¬ 
tion  in  our  little  household,  you  may  well 
believe.  But  there  was  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  for  him  to  do  in  the  small  village  of 
Pessumpsett,  where  we  lived,  and  he 
had  spent  days  and  days  in  fruitlessly 
roaming  over  Boston  in  search  of  em¬ 
ployment.  While  he  was  gone  on  his 
unprofitable  quest,  the  papers  were  full 
of  marvellous  stories  about  the  rich  gold 
discoveries  of  California,  and  Susy, 
throwing  down  the  Journal  one  night, 
said,  with  a  great  start :  “I  do  believe 
that  brother  Charlie  will  go  to  Califor¬ 
nia  if  he  don’t  get  something  to  do  in 
Boston  !  ”  This  was  a  dreadful  thought, 
and  had  never  once  occurred  to  me ; 
but  Susy,  who  has  been  the  main  stay 
of  the  family  since  mother  and  father 
died,  is  superior  to  the  rest  of  us,  and 
always  sees  further  and  clearer  than 
either  Charlie,  Tom  or  myself.  She 
says  that  is  because  she  is  a  school- 
marm,  and  has  been  obliged  to  study 
human  nature.  Anyhow,  when  she  said 
that  Charlie  would  go  to  California  if 
he  got  nothing  to  do  in  Boston,  I  felt 
that  she  was  right,  and  we  were  just  ap¬ 
proaching  a  great  crisis  in  our  little  fam¬ 
ily  history. 

Sure  enough,  Charlie  came  home, 
looking  as  cheery  and  blithe  as  ever, 
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but  really  a  little  discouraged.  That 
night  as  we  sat  around  the  kitchen 
fireplace,  with  a  vague  feeling  that 
we  four  would  not  always  sit  so  cosily 
about  our  simple  but  beloved  hearth¬ 
stone,  Charlie,  the  master-spirit  of  us 
all,  told  us  cheerily  of  his  ludicrous  ad¬ 
ventures  (that  seemed  so  sad  to  us)  in 
Boston,  while  hunting  for  something  to 
do.  Then  he  broke  out  with  “  I  guess. 
I  ’ll  go  to  California  !  ”  A  sudden  hush, 
fell  on  us  two  girls,  but  Tom,  a  hard- 
headed  old  plodder  as  he  is,  (God  bless 
him  !)  said  gravely :  “  I  would  if  I  were 
you.”  Why,  I  could  have  struck  him 
then  and  there  for  such  a  cruel  speech, 
if  he  had  not  been  my  own  brother. 
But  the  ice  was  broken,  and  we  had  to. 
listen  to  the  two  brothers  as  they  talked 
it  over  and  arranged  how  Tom  could 
carry  on  the  little  farm,  and  Susy  could 
keep  the  district  school  again,  and  Nan¬ 
cy  (that’s  me,  you  know)  should  look 
after  the  housekeeping.  When  I  cried 
myself  to  sleep  that  night  it  was  with 
the  settled  belief  that  unless  something 
happened  to  prevent,  Charlie  would  be 
off  for  California  in  February. 

Old  Pessumpsett  was  all  agog  when 
it  got  out  that  Charlie  Storrs  was  going 
to  California.  People  said  it  was  just 
like  him ;  he  was  so  self-reliant,  bold 
and  ambitious,  and  he  would  make 
money  in  the  golden  land,  if  anybody 
did.  Money  !  how  I  hated  the  word ; 
but,  as  Charlie  said,  money  must  be 
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had,  for  even  such  affection  as  we  had 
among  us  four  would  not  keep  us  in 
victuals,  drink  and  clothes.  So  we  had 
to  go  to  work  to  fit  out  our  darling  boy  ; 
and  as  tears  interfered  with  sewing  red 
flannel,  we  postponed  our  crying  until  a 
more  convenient  occasion.  We  New 
Englanders  are  accused  of  being  cold 
and  stolid.  I  suppose  we  appear  so  to 
others  ;  but,  though  Susy  and  I  scarcely 
dropped  a  tear  through  all  those  dreary 
weeks  when  we  were  sewing  and  fold¬ 
ing  and  pressing  with  loving  hands  the 
garments  that  were  to  go  to  the  end  of 
the  world  with  brother  Charlie,  I  know 
full  well  that  two  heavier  hearts  than 
ours  in  all  the  country  could  not  be 
found.  But  the  work  was  done  at  last, 
and  we  did  not  linger  at  it  either,  to 
detain  him  by  our  reluctance  to  let  him 
;go.  He  was  gone,  and  with  a  great 
longing  for  something  which  we  could 
not  have,  we  two  girls  turned  to  our  al¬ 
lotted  tasks,  and  Tom,  bluff,  stout-heart- 
*ed  Tom,  went  to  his  oxen  and  got  ready 
for  the  tardy,  far-off  spring.  And  then 
tthe  years  went  by. 

Life  in  New  England  moves  slowly, 
and  we  were  long  in  waking  up  to  the 
conclusion — Susy  and  I — that  we  were 
old  maids  ;  but  so  it  was,  for  nearly 
twenty  years  passed  after  Charlie’s  de¬ 
parture  before  we  began  to  think  what 
changes  had  occurred  since  he  went 
away.  In  that  time  Susy  had  grown  a 
trifle  stouter;  the  cares  of  life  had  left 
a  few  marks  on  her  placid,  peaceful 
face  ;  and  I,  from  being  a  young  and 
giddy  girl,  had  become  quite  steady  and 
demure.  Susy,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  had  refused  several 
very  eligible  offers ;  and  I — well,  I  al¬ 
ways  told  folks  that  I  was  waiting  for 
my  brother  from  California.  Though 
he  had  been  gone  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  had  had  his  ups  and  downs,  he  was 
single  yet,  and  I  felt  somehow  that  I 
ought  to  wait  for  him.  It  was  a  good 
while  to  wait. 

As  I  said,  Charlie  had  his  ups  and 


downs  in  California,  as  I  suppose  every¬ 
body  in  that  strange,  far-off  country  has. 
He  worked  in  the  mines  at  first,  then  in 
a  store,  then  in  a  quartz  mill,  and  one 
day,  to  our  infinite  grief  and  dismay,  we 
received  a  letter  from  him,  saying  that 
he  was  about  to  sail  for  Hong  Kong. 
After  that  we  heard  of  his  going  back 
and  forth  between  China,  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  other  out -of- the- world 
places,  with  considerable  equanimity. 
It  is  strange  how  soon  we  get  used  to 
our  own  wild,  wayward  wanderings,  and 
those  of  our  friends.  It  would  never 
have  surprised  me  if  we  should  have 
heard  from  Charlie  at  Nova  Zembla  or 
in  the  Desert  of  Sahara  at  any  time 
after  he  had  gone  to  California.  But, 
after  many  reverses  and  successes,  he 
was  at  last  coming  home,  prosperous, 
healthy  and  happy.  Wasn’t  that  great 
and  glorious  news  for  us  !  We  got  out 
bundles  and  bundles  of  his  precious, 
affectionate  letters,  that  had  come  to  us 
as  regularly  as  those  vexatious,  aggra¬ 
vating  California  mails  will  permit ;  and 
pored  with  new  and  strange  interest 
over  the  last  photograph  of  himself 
which  Charlie  had  sent  us — six  years 
old  now,  to  be  sure,  but  still  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  blithe  and 
merry-hearted  Charlie  of  old  times. 

Twenty  years  make  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  one’s  looks  and  feelings,  and 
though  I  should  welcome  Charlie  as  his 
unmarried  sister  still,  I  felt  a  secret 
pleasure  in  thinking  that  he,  too,  was 
yet  unmated,  and  might  come  home  to 
find  himself  a  wife  among  some  of  the 
nice  girls  who  had  grown  up  in  Pessump- 
sett  while  he  had  been  gone.  He  never 
wrote  a  word  about  any  such  intention, 
but  said,  jokingly,  that  as  long  as  his 
bosom  friend,  Charlie  Blake,  was  single 
and  with  him,  he  did  not  believe  that  he 
should  be  married.  These  men-friend- 
ships  are  such  absurd  things,  to  be  sure. 

I  was  jealous  of  that  Blake,  and  always 
felt  that  some  mischief  would  come  of 
him — as  there  did. 
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But  I  am  detaining  you  too  long  with 
my  small  talk.  Early  in  December  we 
received  a  dispatch  from  Charlie,  dated 
at  some  place  we  never  had  before  heard 
of,  away  out  on  the  Plains,  saying  that 
he  would  be  at  home  by  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month.  This  was  joy  indeed ;  he 
had  promised  to  get  home  by  Christmas, 
if  possible ;  Thanksgiving  was  out  of 
the  question,  for  that  was  in  November ; 
but  we  had  always  made  more  account 
of  Christmas  than  most  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  to  have  Charlie  arrive  at  that 
season,  when  all  of  the  old  memories 
were  strongest,  was  happiness  indeed. 
It  was  such  a  cold,  blowy,  snowy  night 
as  one  sees  only  in  New  England,  when 
the  big,  red  stage  on  runners  came  dash¬ 
ing  up  at  our  door,  the  bells  jingling, 
the  horses  snorting,  and  the  whole  es¬ 
tablishment  in  a  whirl  of  din,  apparently 
in  good  keeping  with  our  excitement 
over  the  wonderful  event  of  the  arrival 
of  our  precious  brother  from  California. 
We  rushed  to  the  door,  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  out  the  little  entry  lamp  as  Charlie 
bounded  in,  and  half-afraid,  yet  half- 
beside  ourselves  with  joy,  Susy  and  I 
were  hugged  and  kissed  in  turn  by  a 
huge,  full-bearded  stranger  ;  for  it  was 
difficult,  after  all,  not  to  feel  a  little  shy 
of  this  big  fellow,  with  such  a  deep 
voice  and  dark  face.  Could  this  be  our 
smooth -cheeked,  ruddy  brother,  who 
had  left  us  so  long  ago,  and  now  came 
back  with  such  a  foreign  air  and  portly 
figure?  Still,  there  he  was,  and  when 
we  got  him  into  the  sitting-room  and 
pulled  off  his  wrappings,  one  by  one,  we 
could  not  mistake  The  dancing  blue 
eyes  and  “  his  pa’s  nose/’  as  poor 
mother  used  to  say,  to  be  those  of  any¬ 
body  but  Charlie.  The  tones  of  his 
voice  were  almost  the  same  as  in  the  old 
days  when  we  used  to  hear  him  making 
the  little  old  sitting-room  ring  again 
with  his  hearty  laughter  or  merry  sing¬ 
ing.  He  was  changed  more  than  we 
expected,  and  Susy  and  I  regretfully 
compared  notes  that  night  after  we  had 


gone  to  bed,  and  agreed  that  it  was  not  a 
nice  thing  to  have  one’s  own  brother  stay 
so  long  away  from  home  that  he  seemed 
almost  a  stranger  when  he  returned. 
But  here  he  was  at  last,  and  we  were 
satisfied,  especially  as  he  agreed  that 
he  would  never  stay  away  from  home 
more  than  one  year  at  a  time  again. 
The  railroad  would  soon  be  done,  and 
then  what  would  it  be  to  Tun  across 
once  a  year,  say  at  Thanksgiving  time. 

Charlie  was  full  of  his  questions, 
never  once  giving  us  time  to  ask  any  of 
him  ;  he  rattled  on  gaily  in  his  dear  old 
way  about  all  of  .his  old  acquaintances, 
asking  for  people  whom  he  had  forgot¬ 
ten  were  dead  years  ago,  and  quite  los¬ 
ing  sight  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
girH  for  whom  he  inquired  were  wives 
and  mothers.  He  evidently  thought 
that  Susy  and  I  were  looking  older  than 
he  expected,  and  very  frankly  joked 
Tom  about  the  threads  of  gray  that 
mingled  in  his  handsome  brown  hair. 
But  he  was  so  thankful  to  be  at  home, 
to  look  on  our  faces,  hear  our  voices, 
and  handle  the  familiar  old  household 
treasures  once  more,  that  he  was  full  of 
measureless  content.  What  a  merry 
supper  that  was  !  Nobody  eat,  though 
the  best  biscuit,  preserved  quince,  and 
other  nice  things,  in  all  the  country 
round  (though  I  do  say  it)  were  set  be¬ 
fore  us.  Old  Polly,  who  had  nursed  us 
all  in  our  childhood,  made  a  show  of 
waiting  on  the  table,  though  we  did  not 
need  her,  and  she  occupied  herself  with 
gazing  with  open  mouth  on  Charlie,  who 
was  always  her  favorite,  ejaculating  once 
in  a  while,  “  Dear  suz  me  ;  he  do  n’t  look 
one  mite  like  our  Charlie.”  To  which 
Charlie  always  responded  :  “  But,  Polly, 
you  must  remember  that  we  have  all 
grown  old  since  that  morning  when  you 
threw  luck  and  your  old  shoe  after  me 
as  the  Newtown  stage  drove  away  from 
the  door.”  We  all  agreed  secretly  to 
this,  but  Polly  could  not  be  reconciled, 
and  went  sighing  about,  “  Dear  suz  me,” 
just  as  though  she  could  expect  to  have 
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her  faculties  as  keen,  and  Charlie’s  face 
as  fresh  and  bright  as  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  Dear  me  !  it  did  not  seem 
possible  that  I  had  ever  been  such*a 
giddy  romp  as  I  must  have  been  when  I 
actually  climbed  on  top  of  the  old  red 
barn  ;  and  I  could  not  help  blushing  for 
my  foolishness,  as  Charlie  that  night 
showed  me  the  scar  on  his  temple  which 
was  made  by  an  ugly  stone,  when  he 
tripped  and  fell  as  he  came  rushing 
across  Morse’s  meadow,  from  whence 
he  had  seen  me  perched  on  the  ridge¬ 
pole  of  the  barn.  Dear  !  dear  !  it  did 
not  seem  possible  that  l  had  ever  been 
such  a  little  fool  ;  but  I  had,  and  there 
was  the  scar  on  Charlie’s  temple,  which 
even  twenty  years  in  California  had  not 
blotted  out,  and  which  he  would  carry  to 
his  grave.  We  grew  a  little  sad,  or 
sober,  at  least,  when  talking  over  these 
reminiscences  of  the  old  times  past. 
But  Charlie,  always  cheery  and  full  of 
expedients,  fell  to  talking  to  Tom  about 
the  ten-acre  lot,  the  F ort  field,  the  horse- 
pasture,  and  all  the  other  farm  details, 
and  Susy  and  I  cleared  away  the  tea- 
things,  happy  and  blessed  indeed  with 
listening  to  the  quiet  talk  of  two  of  the 
best  brothers  on  whom  the  sun  ever 
shone,  I  do  verily  believe. 

I  need  not  weary  you  with  a  recital  of 
our  own  happiness  during  the  next  two 
weeks.  Folks  are  pretty  much  the 
same  all  over  the  world,  and  I  suppose 
that  any  of  you  who  have  had  a  dear 
friend  return  to  your  own  home,  after 
long  and  wear/'  years  of  absence,  will 
understand  how  we  talked  and  talked 
over  old  times,  and  planned  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Charlie  fell  in  with  my  views  for 
him  very  readily,  and  agreed  that  he 
ought  not  to  go  back  to  California  with¬ 
out  taking  a  wife  with  him.  The  rub 
was,  he  said,  to  get  somebody  who  would 
be  willing  to  go  with  him.  “  Because,” 
says  he,  “  I  must  not  only  ask  her  if 
she  will  marry  me — but  if  she  will  go  to 
California ;  and  you  Pessumpsetters 
think  California  is  at  the  end  of  the 


world,  though  you  got  my  dispatch  the 
day  I  sent  it.”  Of  course  I  resented 
the  idea  that  anybody  who  had  the 
chance  of  catching  such  a  husband  as 
our  Charlie,  would  not  be  glad  to  go 
even  to  the  jumping-off  place  of  the 
earth  for  such  a  precious  husband. 
“  Would  you  go  if  you  were  my  wife 
instead  of  my  sister  ?  ”  said  he,  with  a 
jolly  laugh.  “  Of  course  I  would,”  says 
I,  little  thinking  how  my  words  would 
some  day  come  back  on  me.  But  then, 
I  reflected  with  a  little  thrill  of  secret 
pleasure,  there  was  much  truth  in  what 
Charlie  said,  and  that  he  would  not  find 
it  easy  to  induce  any  of  our  quiet  Pes- 
sumpsett  girls  to  go  so  far  away  from 
home.  I  dare  say  this  was  mean  ;  but 
what  girl  likes  to  see  her  brother  mar¬ 
ried  off,  I  would  like  to  know  ?  The 
fact  is,  there  was  not  a  girl  in  the  whole 
town  that  was  good  enough  for  him,  and 
that  I  knew  full  well.  Even  Mary 
Lowe,  the  dearest,  nicest  -girl  I  ever 
knew,  was  too  much  of  a  flirt  for  him, 
and  would  not  be  sure  of  herself  for  a 
month  at  a  time,  she  was  so  fickle-mind¬ 
ed.  Neither  she,  nor  that  fly-away 
cousin  of  hers,  Nancy  Gould,  who  had 
all  along  declared  that  she  should  set 
her  cap  for  Charlie  when  he  came, 
should  ever  marry  my  brother  with  my 
consent,  though  they  should  go  down 
on  their  knees  to  ask  it.  And  what  is 
more,  they  never  will  marry  him. 

But  all  this  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
The  few  days  that  intervened  before 
Christmas  sped  on  joyfully ;  and  we  had 
time  to  examine  more  at  our  leisure  this 
new  brother  of  ours,  for  he  seemed,  af¬ 
ter  all,  like  a  new  brother,  or,  I  might 
say,  a  new  edition  of  the  same  Charlie 
that  left  us  for  the  land  of  gold,  so  long, 
long  ago.  He  was  as  full  as  ever  of 
his  quips  and  cranks  and  merry  jests ; 
and  as  he  went  about  the  village,  re¬ 
newing  old  acquaintances  and  making 
new  friends,  he  was  a  sort  of  nine-days’ 
wonder  to  the  simple  folks  of  Pessump- 
sett.  From  the  village  store,  the  post- 
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office,  and  the  grist  mill,  where  old 
Scott  and  his  four  floury  boys  enter¬ 
tained  a  mixed  company  of  winter  loi¬ 
terers,  we  heard  marvellous  stories  of 
Charlie’s  powers  of  entertaining  and 
conversation.  He  was  at  once  a  great 
favorite  with  everybody,  especially. with 
the  girls,  who  thought  that  no  such 
demi-god,  so  handsome,  so  brilliant,  and 
so  good  and  true,  had  ever  dropped 
down  upon  this  prosaic  earth  since  time 
began.  Like  a  true-hearted  brother  as 
he  was,  his  chiefest  delight  was  to  sit 
with  Susy  and  me,  bothering  us  with  his 
good-natured,  roguish  ways,  and  de¬ 
lightfully  filling  up  hours  and  hours  of 
precious  time  with  such  stories  of  his 
wild  adventures  in  California  and  for¬ 
eign  lands,  as  would  have  made  his  for¬ 
tune  if  he  could  have  held  a  great  audi¬ 
ence  as  he  held  us — so  spell-bound  and 
rapt.  No  wonder  that  I  always  wound 
up  the  entertainment  with  such  another 
good  hug  as  a  loving  sister  only  can 
give.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  if  I  had  only 
known.  But  the  sorry  part  of  my  story 
has  not  come  yet. 

Susy,  with  her  prudish  ways  and  old- 
fashioned  notions  was,  I  regret  to  say, 
a  little  worried  with  some  of  the  free- 
and-easy  habits  which  Charlie  had 
brought  with  him  from  California.  It 
shocked  her  dreadfully  that  he  should 
decline  cream  in  his  coffee  at  dinner, 
and  instead  thereof,  put  his  spoon  across 
the  top  of  his  cup,  and  putting  two  lumps 
of  sugar  in  it,  pour  on  brandy,  which  he 
set  on  fire  and  stirred  in,  much  to  our 
astonishment.  Then,  he  had  a  good 
many  other  odd  ways  at  table,  “  French¬ 
ified  airs,”  poor  old  Polly  called  them, 
which,  I  must  say,  disturbed  us  not  a 
little.  Tom  gravely  remonstrated  with 
him  ;  and  he  promised  better  fashions, 
but  kept  on  with  his  semi-barbaric  ways, 
and  the  house  was  littered  from  top  to 
bottom  with  curious  little  knick-knacks, 
which  he  fancied  necessary  for  his  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience,  and  which  had  a 
smack  of  Chinese  and  Indian  and  Span¬ 
ish  about  them  all.  These  things  did 


not  trouble  me  so  much  as  they  did 
Susy;  I  rather  liked  the  rogue’s  odd 
tricks,  after  all. 

But  what  did  bother  me  was  Charlie’s 
extraordinary  forgetfulness.  I  never  saw 
his  like.  Some  of  our  cousins  and  most 
intimate  friends,  for  instance,  seemed  to 
have  dropped  clean  out  of  his  memory  ; 
and  we  were  terribly  put  to  it,  sometimes, 
to  find  how  completely  he  had  forgotten 
people  who  had  been  looking  for  him  for 
years  and  years,  and  had  come  from 
some  distance  to  see  him.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  awfully  I  felt,  one  day,  when 
good  parson  Milton  called,  and  was 
maundering  on  in  his  dear  old  silly  way, 
for  he  was  in  his  second  childhood, 
through  troubles,  poor  soul!  —  when 
Charlie  broke  out  with  “And  how  is 
Mrs.  Milton  ?  Does  she  hold  her  own 
yet  ?  ”  My  goodness  !  I  would  have 
looked  him  dumb  if  I  could,  for  hadn’t 
I  written  him  that  the  poor  parson  had 
been  divorced  from  his  wife,  years  ago, 
and  that  all  Pessumpsett  was  up  in  arms 
about  that  dreadful  affair.  Charlie  stum¬ 
bled  over  the  awkward  break,  and  par¬ 
son  Milton,  after  he  had  stuttered  and 
mumbled  a  little,  took  his  leave.  I  don’t 
think  he  enjoyed  his  call.  And  yet,  do 
you  believe  that  that  Charlie  insisted 
upon  it  that  he  never  had  heard  of  the 
affair  of  the  minister’s  divorce  before  ? 
And  so  he  was  perpetually  getting  into 
all  sorts  of  scrapes.  And  if  he  had  not 
been  one  of  the  most  cool-headed  and  self- 
possessed  of  men,  with  all  his  fun  and 
frolic,  he  would  have  led  a  sad  time  of 
it ;  but  it  was  a  real  treat  to  see  with 
what  royal  ease  and  grace  he  managed 
to  extricate  himself  from  all  the  little 
difficulties  into  which  he  fell.  These 
occasional  clouds  only  endeared  him  to 
me  more  and  more  ;  and  though  Susy 
was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  times,  I  found 
myself  curiously  fascinated  with  the 
cunning  ways  and  bold  manliness  of  our 
half-wayward  brother  from  California. 

It  was  plain  to  see  that  Charlie’s  long 
absence,  though  it  had  not  weakened 
his  affection  toward  us,  had  changed 
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his  relations  to  the  rest  of  our  little 
world  very  materially.  He  gracefully 
and  deftly  fitted  into  the  quiet  life  of 
Pessumpsett,  and  brought  his  strange 
habits  down  to  the  tone  of  our  more 
moderate  ways  of  living ;  but,  after  all, 
it  was  more  like  a  stranger  becoming 
accustomed  to  our  ways  than  I  liked  to 
feel.  I  could  not  begin  to  tell  you  of 
the  worriment  of  mind  that  brother  of 
ours  was  to  us  during  all  those  days. 
Susy,  I  remember,  came  to  me  one 
morning,  just  before  Christmas,  with  a 
face  of  great  bewilderment,  and  showed 
me  a  memorandum  which  she  had  found 
on  Charlie’s  dressing-table,  and  which 
read  thus : 

“  Mem  :  To  ask  if  Nancy  remembers 
the  day  when  Kate  Jellison,  the  school- 
marm,  tied  her  up  by  the  thumbs,  and  I 
cut  her  down. 

Mem :  As  to  old  Shaw’s  apples. 

Item  :  Do  n’t  forget  that  Aunt  Debor¬ 
ah  left  one  thousand  dollars  in  the 
Greenfield  Bank. 

Also  :  There  was  a  row  with  Jotham 
about  it. 

Mem  :  The  brown  cow  that  hooked 
Lucy  Ann. 

Ditto,  ditto  was  choked  to  death 
with  a  whole  turnip — my  carelessness.” 

There  was  more  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  we  were  in  a  perfect  twitter  of  curi¬ 
osity  to  find  out  what '  it  all  meant. 
There  it  was  in  Charlie’s  well-known 
handwriting,  and  had  evidently  been  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  long  time,  probably  in  Califor¬ 
nia  ;  but  what  for  ?  Susy  gravely  said, 
that  we  should  not  bother  Charlie  about 
it,  but  must  put  it  back  where  we  found 
it,  and  ask  no  questions — just  now.  So 
I  submitted,  though  I  was  dying  to  know 
what  he  had  written  down  memoranda 
about  things  that  happened  when  we 
were  children,  and  which  we  knew  all 
about  as  well  as  we  knew  each  other. 

It  was  now  close  into  Christmas-time. 
We  all  had  our  little  gifts  bought,  and 
were  ' partially  concealing,  with  comical 
attempts  at  mystery,  the  presents  which 


each  had  for  the  other,  though  each  very 
well  knew  what  the  other  had  in  store 
for  him  or  her,  as  I  believe  is  usually 
the  case.  Christmas  Eve  came  at  last, 
and  with  it  came  all  the  tender  and  hal¬ 
lowed  associations  of  that  blessed  time. 
It  was  so  pleasant  to  have  our  little 
home  circle  all  united  once  more,  after 
so  many  years  of  separation,  that  we 
could  not  help  talking  of  it  and  compar¬ 
ing  this  Christmas  with  others  that  had 
passed,  while  our  family  quartette  had 
been  broken  up.  Charlie,  I  must  say, 
did  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  with  that  vivacity  which  we  might 
have  expected  of  him.  His  long  aliena¬ 
tion  from  home  had  had  its  effect  on 
him ;  and  at  times,  his  waywardness 
was  perfectly  unaccountable.  He  would 
break  out  into  peals  of  the  most  unpro¬ 
voked  laughter  every  once  in  a  while  ; 
and  then,  he  would  appear  sad  and  al¬ 
most  tearful.  Once,  I  caught  him  look¬ 
ing  at  me  with  a  strange  look  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  apprehension,  as  though  his 
soul  was  full  of  love  for  me,  and  yet  he 
was  afraid  of  me.  I  went  and  took  him 
by  both  hands,  and  asked  him  what  he 
was  thinking  of.  He  looked  in  my  eyes, 
and  said,  gravely :  “Nannie,  dear,  if  you 
ever  find  out  that  I  have  deceived  you 
in  any  way  whatever,  will  you  forgive 
me,  and  promise  to  love  me  always  as 
now  ?  ” 

I  kissed  his  bearded  li£s,  and  said  : 
“  Charlie,  I  love  you  better  than  any¬ 
thing  in  this  world ;  and  I  promise  to 
forgive  anything  you  ask.”  He  said,  a 
little  more  gayly,  that  the  most  I  might 
have  to  forgive  would  be  asked  of  me 
within  twenty-four  hours.  And  this  was 
how  it  was. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  The  tea- 
things  were  on  the  table ;  Susy,  with  her 
old-maidish  preciseness,  was  straight¬ 
ening  the  table-cloth,  Charlie  was  fin¬ 
ishing  a  bundle  of  jack-straws,  and  I 
was  on  my  knees,  before  the  roaring  fire, 
browning  the  last  slices  of  Charlie’s  fa¬ 
vorite  dry  toast  for  tea.  You  see,  I  re¬ 
member  it  all  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 
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The  night  was  bitter  cold ;  and  we  heard 
outside,  suddenly,  the  crunching  of  quick 
steps  on  the  snowy  garden-walk ;  the 
outer  door  came  open  with  a  great  bang 
— more  steps  across  the  entry ;  and  as 
I  rose  from  my  knees,  with  my  face 
flaming  with  the  heat  of  the  fire,  the 
sitting-room  door  sharply  opened,  and 
there  stood  before  us  —  our  brother 
Charlie  from  California !  Good  heavens  ! 
what  a  sight  that  was  !  The  first  Charlie 
had  dropped  his  jack%traws,  and  stood 
looking  at  me  like  a  frightened  thing. 
In  the  doorway  was  another,  his  double, 
his  perfect  counterfeit  in  face  and  form 
and  feature.  For  a  moment  the  sus¬ 
pense  was  terrible.  Which  was  the  real 
and  which  the  counterfeit  Charlie  ? 
Which  was  our  own  brother  and  which 
the  spurious  ?  Tom  refused  to  let  his 
feelings  appear  in  his  face  ;  Susy  began 
to  sob  hysterically ;  and  the  two  Charlies 
stood  side  by  side,  each  the  ghost  of 
the  other,  saying  never  a  word.  With 
my  usual  impulsive  boldness,  I  shook 
the  toasting  fork  at  the  last  arrived,  and 
said :  “  Who  are  you,  I ’d  like  to  know  ?  ” 
That  broke  the  spell.  He  exclaimed  : 
“  Tom  !  Susy  !  Nannie  !  do  n’t  you  know 
me  ?  ”  There  was  no  doubt  now.  No¬ 
body  but  my  own  brother  Charlie  ever 
had  that  voice.  I  was  on  his  neck  in  a 
moment,  followed  by  Susy,  Tom  dis¬ 
creetly  reserving  his  decision  for  the 
present.  Releasing  myself  from  Char¬ 
lie’s  embrace,  I  turned  to  the  impostor 
who  had  so  deceived  us,  and  who  now, 
with  his  bravado  and  effrontery  all  gone, 
leaned  against  the  wall  and  gazed  appre¬ 
hensively  at  us.  “  Who  is  this  man  ?  ”  I 
asked,  indignantly.  Now,  if  I  were  weav¬ 
ing  a  romance  instead  of  telling  a  true 
story,  I  might  put  some  fine  words  into 
the  real  Charlie’s  mouth  at  this  point ; 
there  never  was  a  better  chance.  But 
he  bowed  and  said,  with  a  serio-comic 
air  :  “  This  is  my  trusty  and  well-be¬ 
loved  friend,  Charlie  Blake,  who,  at  my 
special  and  earnest  request,  has  under¬ 
taken  the  part  of  your  brother  from 
California  for  a  few  days  only.  I  am 


the  genuine  article,  ‘  the  original  Ja¬ 
cobs  ;  ’  all  others  are  counterfeit.  For¬ 
give  the  deception,  Susy;  we  have  had 
our  fun,  and  humbly  ask  your  pardon.” 
So  down  on  their  knees  this  precious 
pair  went,  Charlie  Blake  immediately 
reminding  me  that  this  very  day  I  had 
promised  to  forgive  any  offence  which 
he  confessed  within  twenty-four  hours. 
It  was  hard  to  do  it,  and  when  I  re¬ 
membered  the  foolish  things  I  had  said 
and  done  to  him,  a  perfect  stranger,  in 
the  belief  that  he  was  my  brother,  I 
could  have  hated  myself  forever.  But  I 
got  over  it. 

And  so  it  all  came  out  that  these  two 
heartless  creatures  had  laid  a  plan  in 
California  to  come  home  together,  and 
our  Charlie,  availing  himself  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  accidental  resemblance  that  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  two,  had  prevailed  on 
his  friend  Blake  to  hurry  forward  and 
personate  him  for  a  few  days.  He  had 
provided  Blake  with  all  sorts  of  inform¬ 
ation  about  family  and  local  matters,  and 
had  crammed  him  with  all  the  domestic 
traditions  and  incidents  which  might 
come  up  in  conversation.  The  artful 
fellow  had  made  good  use  of  his  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge,  and  had  even  availed 
himself  of  certain  scars  and  marks,  which 
he  happened  to  have  in  common  with 
Charlie,  to  deceive  us  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  the  real  and  Simon-pure 
Charlie.  How  well  he  deceived  us  you 
have  been  told. 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  in  all  confi¬ 
dence,  that  after  the  first  flush  of  my 
indignation  was  over,  I  was  really  re¬ 
lieved  to  find  that  I  had  been  partly 
imposed  upon.  I  say  pa7'tly  imposed 
upon,  for  my  heart  had  told  me  all  along 
that  I  was  loving  that  bright,  bold 
(supposed)  brother  of  mine  in  a  very 
different  fashion  from  what  most  sisters 
love  their  brothers.  And  when,  weeks 
afterward,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  keep 
my  promise,  and  go  back  to  California 
with  him,  how  could  I  say  him  nay  ? 
Susy  says  that  he  has  proved,  after  all, 
to  be  her  brother  from  California. 
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TH  E  following  story  was  recounted 
to  the  writer,  when  on  a  sojourn 
some  years  since,  at  a  small  town  on 
the  lower  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  testimony  and  inspecting  docu¬ 
ments  for  a  lawsuit  involving  a  chain  of 
Spanish  conveyances  : 

I  will  not  give  the  name  or  locality  of 
the  mission  where  the  facts  hereinafter 
set  forth  occurred.  It  is  not  the  pleas¬ 
antest  thing  in  the  world  to  feel  that 
after  one  has  got  together  circumstances, 
historical  or  otherwise,  into  a  patch- 
worky  narrative,  some  literary  ghoul — 
old  mouser  after  dates,  old  pioneer,  old¬ 
est  inhabitant,  parish  priest,  or  the  like 
— some  one,  in  fact,  who,  in  a  self-lauda¬ 
tory  line  or  two  of  introductory  matter, 
establishes  a  personal  basis  for  oracu¬ 
larness,  has  a  purchase  upon  one,  to 
wit :  the  fulcrum  and  lever  of  name  and 
date,  to  tear  one’s  weak  story  to  frag¬ 
ments  and  hoist  the  simple  relater  into 
an  atmosphere  of  derision. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  worth  while  even 
to  say  whether  the  mission  in  question 
was  situate  in  Upper  or  Lower  California. 
But  it  was  a  mission — a  sort  of  gigantic 
foot-print  of  the  great  Spanish  Genius  of 
Civilization,  who,  a  century  since,  strode 
back  and  forth  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
picking  his  steps  carefully  and  judi¬ 
ciously,  and  scattering  in  the  tracks  the 
moral  and  material  seed  that  speedily 
blossomed  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  reli¬ 
gion  of  monasticism,  supported  by  bu¬ 
colic  employment  and  adorned  with  olive 
and  vine. 

It  was  a  mission  just  like  any  of  the 
rest  in  its  beginning — a  band  of  workers 
urgent  in  their  labors,  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  ;  a  few  soldiers  to  support  them 
when  the  church  militant  girt  on  her 
sword  againstthe  unconverted;  a  temple 


low  and  homely,  decked  with  indifferent 
ornaments,  stiff  saints  on  the  walls, 
robes  brought  from  rich  convents  in  old 
Spain ;  a  household  of  brethren,  work¬ 
ing  with  their  hands  as  well  as  praying, 
.as  happy  as  men  dkn  be  in  gratifying  a 
single  idea  ;  and,  indeed,  it  really  seem¬ 
ed  as  if  their  supplications  drove  away 
all  clouds  of  evil  thoughts,  and  that  the 
face  of  God  smiled  up  at  them  from  the 
cultivated  plain. 

But  religion  is  not  always  the  first 
love  of  humanity.  Indeed,  we  might 
say  that  no  mind  ever  takes  a  deliber- 
atively  religious  turn  until  the  shadows 
of  earthly  disappointment  have  closed 
around  it.  I  often  wonder  if  the  found¬ 
ers  of  those  more  morose  sects  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  have  not,  to  the  misery  of 
their  blind  followers,  cast,  unconsciously 
selfishly,  the  leaven  of  their  private  dis¬ 
appointment  into  the  bubbling  and  un¬ 
inviting  concoction  that  seethes  in  the 
pot  of  common  belief. 

The  mother  church  has  wisely  taken 
advantage  of  the  constant  quantity  of 
human  disappointment  within  its  fold  ; 
and  hence,  many  an  unrequited  passion 
has  been  seared  into  insensibility  by 
the  flaming  cross  of  the  priestly  knight¬ 
hood  resting  upon  it ;  and  many  a 
poetic  imagination,  that  blossomed  un¬ 
der  the  warmth  of  earthly  beauty,  has, 
transplanted  into  the  hot-beds  of  eccle- 
siasticism,  borne  fruit  to  the  glory  of  the 
mighty  Catholic  dogma. 

Among  the  cowled  soldiers  of  the 
Faith,  who  occupied  the  outpost  of  our 
mission,  there  were  those  who,  in  other 
lands  and  in  secular  ways,  had  expe¬ 
rienced  the  varying  changes  of  fortune’s 
favor  and  frown,  had  given  up  the  self¬ 
ish  battle,  either  defeated  or  in  a  sort 
of  timid-heartedness,  and  had  accepted 
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service  where  personal  responsibility 
might  be  at  an  end,  and  future  salvation, 
at  least,  secure. 

There  was  one  among  them — a  man  of 
some  secret  regret  or  remorse — who 
seemed  chafed  by  a  continual  grief,  who 
never  could  speak,  whether  in  praise  or 
prayer,  without  a  sort  of  gulping  at  the 
throat — a  repression  of  some  feeling 
that  barred  the  passageway  of  his 
voice  until  it  had  mingled  a  bitter  tone 
therein.  He  was  brilliant  in  his  sphere 
of  work  ;  he  was  obedient  to  the  Father 
Superior  to  an  exactness  that  annoyed 
the  latter — a  plain,  matter-of-fact,  every¬ 
day  man  of  God,  who  liked  (and  had, 
too)  his  little  fraternal  bickerings  with 
his  brethren,  and  seemed  the  better  for 
them. 

By  reason  of  his  extraordinary  talent 
therein,  it  became  and  was  the  province 
of  Eugenio  to  tend  to  the  artistic  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  community ;  and  his  duty 
was  performed  to  the  extent  of  making 
the  mission  a  wonder  in  the  land.  There 
was  no  touch  of  art,  however  humble, 
that  was  wanting.  He  found  cheap  color¬ 
ing  matter  with  which  to  stain  the  adobe 
walls  of  the  mission  buildings  into  pic¬ 
turesque  keeping  with  the  background. 
He  adorned  refectory  and  hall  with  sim¬ 
ple  landscapes,  with  running  vine  and 
foliage,  to  suit  the  tawdry  tastes  of  the 
simple  monks.  It  was  he  that  drew 
and  painted  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  report  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  region,  which  elicited  from  the 
Viceroy  an  enthusiastic  acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  the  Superior,  promising  that 
his  labors  should  be  mentioned  to  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  and  that  the  Holy 
Father  himself  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  congratulating  the  General  of 
the  Order  upon  the  possession  of  such 
faithful  and  able  servants  as  labored  at 
that  mission. 

In  the  church  itself,  he  worked  with 
more  interest  and  probably  artistic  satis¬ 
faction.  His  labors  showed  that  he  had 
been  at  some  time  a  disciple  of  great 


Italian  masters,  and  himself  of  no  me¬ 
diocre  or  unappreciative  genius.  He 
bade  fair  to  make  the  walls  glorious 
with  visions  of  apostolic  trials — half 
reminiscences  of  those  whom  he  had 
studied  as  masters,  half  suggestions  of 
a  mind  not  yet  freed  in  the  remorseful 
struggle  for  heavenly  resignation.  Now 
it  was  St.  Peter,  when  he  went  out  and 
wept  bitterly ;  now  it  was  St.  Paul, 
praying  that  he  might  be  delivered 
“  from  the  body  of  this  death  ;  ”  indeed, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  artist  leaned  to  the 
instances  when  humanity  succumbed  to 
the  power  of,  rather  than  when  it  was 
victorious  over,  Evil.  In  particular,  the 
painting  of  St.  Paul  represented  him 
struggling  with  the  corrupt  body  chained 
to  him,  marked  with  all  the  disgusting 
features  of  decay,  and  yet  with  a  femi¬ 
nine  beauty  of  form,  a  grace  even  in  the 
midst  of  dissolution,  that  almost  seemed 
not  to  yield  to  the  aggressive  worm ; 
the  head  was  turned  to  the  saint,  con¬ 
cealing  the  face,  while  the  hair  that 
flowed  down  still  retained  an  animate 
splendor.  The  whole  picture  was  ideal¬ 
ized  far  above  any  savor  of  sensuous¬ 
ness. 

But  he  never  essayed  a  form  of  female 
sanctity,  though  the  commander  of  the 
neighboring  garrison  was  in  ecstasies 
over  the  head  of  his  little  daughter  Tia, 
which  brother  Eugenio  had  painted,  to 
be  sent  home  to  the  family  in  Spain. 
No  holy  mother,  no  martyred  lady  of 
old,  seemed  to  please  him  as  a  subject. 
The  stiff  and,  be  it  said,  somewhat  forbid¬ 
ding  Virgin,  that  stared  with  something 
of  a  mechanic  glare,  just  at  the  entrance 
of  the  church,  kept  its  place  against  all 
entreaty  from  the  Superior,  whose  taste 
for  art,  moderate  as  it  was,  still  let  him 
recognize  the  genius  of  brother  Eugenio, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  coaxing  flattery 
that  the  community  could  bestow  upon 
the  morose  and  Obdurate  painter.  In¬ 
deed,  after  an  inspection  of  the  church, 
one  might  have  arrived  at  the  same 
ungallant  conclusions  as  to  the  early 
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church,  that  Agassiz  has  expressed  as 
to  humanity  in  general,  since  the  male 
martyrs  of  Eugenio’s  fancy  were  of  heroic 
expression,  while  the  pious  daubs  acci¬ 
dentally  brought  from  Spain  of  the 
mothers  of  Christianity  carried  inferior¬ 
ity  in  every  lineament. 

It  was  seldom  that  seafaring  strangers 
at  that  time  visited  the  mission.  It  was 
several  miles  inland ;  and  the  roadstead 
that  stretched  away  on  either  side  was 
too  open  for  safety :  there  were  rocks 
that  were  not  too  faithfully  noted  on  the 
charts  ;  and  ship  masters  cast  anchor 
near  them  only  as  a  last  expedient. 
Still,  vessels  did  come  thither ;  and  there 
was  a  half-asleep  terror  •  among  the 
peaceful  brothers,  that  (as  had  happen¬ 
ed  at  other  places  on  the  coast)  some 
bold  pirate — a  character  in  those  days  in 
Pacific  waters  not  at  all  mythic — disap¬ 
pointed  as  to  grander  prey  of  Spanish 
galleon  or  chance  merchantman,  or  per¬ 
haps  anxious  to  give  his  men  a  run  on 
shore  and  make  it  at  the  same  time 
profitable,  might  come  down  upon  the 
mission  flock,  rob  them  of  the  humble 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  perhaps  mur¬ 
der  or  abuse  the  simple  congregation, 
and  betake  himself  to  sea  again.  But 
the  misfortune  never  came  upon  them, 
and  they  almost  forgot  the  danger  of  the 
incursion. 

One  night,  however,  there  arose  a 
fearful  storm  that  drove  the  humble, 
religious  shepherds,  with  their  flocks  of 
patient  Indians,  into  the  old  church, 
where,  on  their  knees,  before  the  Mother 
of  God,  down  whose  cracked  face  the 
rain  that  oozed  through  forgotten  tile- 
chinks  trickled  like  tears,  they  prayed 
and  chanted  the  Ave  Maris  Stella ,  for 
the  seamen  and  themselves.  The  storm 
retained  its  fury  a  long  time ;  and  all 
the  next  day  and  night,  the  distant 
ocean  surge  seemed  to  growl  at  them 
like  a  chaotic  monster  chained  from 
doing  injury.  The  monks  afterwards 
said  that  they  heard  a  sound  of  guns  at 
intervals ;  but  the  distance  to  the  sea 


must  have  prevented  their  being  dis¬ 
tinct  enough  to  arrest  attention.  But, 
at  last,  the  storm  abated ;  the  wind 
went  down ;  and  the  squad  of  Indian 
fishers  started  for  the  beach  to  supply 
food  for  a  meagre  day. 

They  soon  returned,  full  of  amaze¬ 
ment  and  horror,  with  the  news  that  a 
war-vessel  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
beach,  and  all  lives  lost. 

The  whole  community,  high  and  low, 
repaired  to  the  beach.  There  was  a 
vessel  of  war,  sure  enough,  or  had  been  ; 
for  the  various  portions  which  the  wind 
and  wave,  like  spoiled  children,  had 
played  with  and  broken,  lay  strewn 
upon  the  beach,  as  if  gathered  and  put 
out  of  reach  by  some  nurse  aroused  to 
the  destruction  going  on. 

But  inspection  showed  that  no  flag  of 
Spain  had  floated  over  the  deck  of  the 
strange  vessel.  There  was  a  fierceness 
of  crime  rather  than  of  honest  warfare 
in  the  livid  and  battered  faces  that 
glared  up  harshly  from  the  soft  sand. 
Two  facts  appeared  singular.  One  of 
the  corpses  which,  from  the  attire,  might 
have  been  that  of  an  officer,  had  his 
throat  cut ;  another,  also  apparently  an 
officer,  was  bloated  as  if  he  had  been 
poisoned. 

The  facts  seemed  to  indicate  that  it 
was  a  corsair  which  in  the  midst  of  some 
mutiny  crowned  with  a  double  murder, 
and  by  reason  of  ignorance  of  the  coast, 
had  been  wrecked  in  the  overtaking 
tempest.  So,  with  trembling  and  hor¬ 
ror,  the  village  made  an  interment  of 
the  bodies  as  rapidly  and  silently  as 
they  could,  and  laid  the  godless  robbers 
taken  in  their  sins  in  graves  on  the 
shore,  whence  they  might  arise  at  the 
day  of  doom  to  a  view  of  the  shifting 
witness  of  their  crimes. 

There  was  but  one  woman’s  corpse  ; 
and  that  had  been  found  by  Eugenio, 
around  a  rocky  point  apart  from  the 
dead  crew.  None  but  the  artist  had 
seen  it ;  and  he  seemed  to  ward  off  cu¬ 
riosity,  while  all  were  too  busy  with 
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wrecking  and  burying,  to  mind  what 
share  he  took  in  the  labors. 

Eugenio  buried  the  woman  almost 
hastily  ;  and  came  from  his  work  with 
an  air  of  despondent  grief  that  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  intensity  the  superficial  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  brotherhood,  who  gen¬ 
erally  launched  into  theological  disqui¬ 
sitions  as  to  the  fate  of  those  who  died 
with  so  terrible  a  burden  of  sins  upon 
them. 

But  the  painter  shut  himself  up  in  his 
studio  for  weeks  thereafter,  working  at 
his  art  unremittingly,  and  holding  as 
little  intercourse  as  possible  with  the 
rest  of  the  brothers.  Conventual  good 
feeling  let  none  disturb  him,  though 
curiosity  was  a  little  stirred  as  to  what 
he  was  doing,  or  what  new  suffering  it 
was  that  now  thinned  his  face  and  set¬ 
tled  in  a  hectic  flush  upon  his  cheeks. 

At  last,  he  was  taken  sick  with  some 
low  fever  that  remedies  did  not  touch. 
He  lay  silently  wasting  away,  until  a 
delirium  supervened  ;  and  his  talk,  no\^ 
excited  enough,  was  in  other  tongues, 
about  strange  scenes,  places,  and  peo¬ 
ple,  and  almost  incomprehensible  to  the 
brothers. 

The  attendant  father  had  a  hard  time 
of  it  with  the  delirious  patient,  who 
persisted  in  rising  from  the  bed  in  the 
midst  of  his  delirious  mutterings,  to 
seek  his  studio,  and  resume  his  work  ; 
and  it  was  all  that  soothing  words,  ac¬ 
companied  with  some  little  force,  could 
accomplish  to  get  him  again  into  quiet¬ 
ness.  Indeed,  his  insanity  appeared 
consistent  with  itself :  for,  at  times  he 
managed  to  escape  for  many  hours 
to  his  easel,  and  was  carried  back  ex¬ 
hausted  to  his  bed  again,  his  brush  still 
in  his  hands.  At  last,  one  night,  when 
a  fierce  storm  was  rising,  and  the  ocean 
roar  grew  deeper,  Eugenio  after  listen¬ 
ing  a  while,  like  some  wild  animal, 
dashed  away  from  the  weary  watcher, 
and  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  The 
convent  was  aroused,  and  search  made 
for  him ;  but  it  was  unsuccessful,  until 


the  fishers  brought  news  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  finding  his  body  tossing  in  the 
surf  at  high  tide,  where  the  wreck  of 
the  pirate  vessel  had  been  cast.  It 
seemed  probable  that  some  twisted 
fancy  had  led  him  to  the  spot ;  and  that 
he  had  either  rushed  into  the  sea,  in 
the  madness  of  his  fever,  or  had  been 
caught  by  the  tide  when  too  weak  to 
recover  dry  land.  He  was  buried  with 
all  the  ceremony  due  to  the  pure  and 
energetic  character  he  had  shown  while 
at  the  mission,  in  the  church  itself,  that 
he  had  adorned  with  his  genius.  From 
Rome,  whither  he  had  sent  for  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  Eugenio’s  previous  history, 
the  Superior  received  a  copy  of  the 
bald  biographical  entry  in  the  archives 
of  the  Order,  written  in  the  absurd 
sketchy  Latin  of  the  time.  It  formed 
the  epitaph  rudely  carved  upon  the 
rough  tablet  above  Eugenio’s  grave,  in 
the  church,  and  together  with  his  artist¬ 
ic  labors,  and  the  kindly  remembrance 
of  the  brethren,  was  all  that  was  left  to 
the  noble  young  painter  in  this  world. 

I  managed  to  decipher  the  inscription 
myself,  though  moss  had  blurred  the 
letters  into  indistinctness.  It  was  as 
follows : 

HIC  JACET 

EXSPECTANS  ADVENTUM  JUDICIS  MUNDI, 

EUGENIUS  CAVALCANTI : 

A.N.R.  MDCCI  NATUS,  FLORENTIANUS  ORTU, 
STIRPE  GENEROSUS,  ARTE  PINGENDI  PERITISSIMUS, 
INGENIO  SPLENDIDO,  MORIBUS  LEPIDIS,  ANIMO 
AUTEM  INQUIETO,  PERAVIDUS  VAGANDI,  CATHAIAM 
EXTREMAM  ATTIGIT  ;  A  QUIBUS  LOCIS,  ALIQUO 
MAERORE  VIOLENTISSIMO  REDACTUS,  (FERUNT  BUM 
AMORE  ILLICITO  AC  SINE  SPE  CAPTUM,)  IN  EUROPAM 
REDIIT,  ET  OMNIBUS  REBUS  HUJUS  MUNDI 
CONTEMPTIS,  AD  HABITUM  NOSTRAS  SANCTAS 
SOCIETATIS  RECEPTUS,  ET  AD  PROPAGANDUM  FIDEM 
VERAM  INTER  PAGANOS,  HUC  ADVENIT. 

MORTUUS  A.N.R.  MDCCXL. 

“  INFELIX  EGO  HOMO,  QUIS  ME  LIBERABIT  DE  COR- 
PORE  MORTIS  HUJUS?” 

The  legendary  verse  of  St.  Paul  was 
probably  placed  there  less  from  any 
supposed  personal  appropriateness  than 
from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  most  wonderful  of  his  paint- 
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ings  ;  and  with  a  worldly  delicacy,  the 
considerate  monks  had  wished  to  do 
something  toward  connecting  him  with 
the  triumphs  of  his  art. 

A  few  days  thereafter,  the  careful  fa¬ 
thers  set  about  the  inventory  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  effects  of  the  deceased  Eugenio — an 
easy  task,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty  was  concerned.  Courageous  and 
even  joyous  as  they  were  by  their  pro¬ 
fession,  in  the  view  of  death,  they  could 
not  but  be  sad  when  they  found  the  rough 
palette  with  the  colors  dried  from  the  last 
use  by  the  painter,  and  which  would  no 
longer  add  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  of 
his  simple  servants,  in  that  remote  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  world. 

But  on  the  rough  easel,  there  was  an 
unfinished  female  head,  so  true  in  its 
delineation,  so  warm  and  brilliant  in  its 
coloring,  eloquent  and  yet  withal,  so 
weird  and  what  the  Scotch  would  term 
“uncanny,”  that  the  inspecting  com¬ 
pany  started  back  in  admiration  and 
something  of  terror. 

There  are  ideas  that  come  at  times 
into  the  heart  of  man  unbidden,  that 
plant  a  momentary  terror  there,  though 
we  know  that  their  connection  is  not 
with  us,  or  with  anything  dear  to  us.  It 
is  the  abstract  ideal  of  crime  or  misfor¬ 
tune  that  has  produced  the  effect.  Let 
it  embody  itself  in  flesh — look  out  of 
human. eyes — and  the  physician  pro¬ 
nounces  it  insanity.  If  it  is  transferred 
to  canvas,  it  becomes  a  positive  entity, 
more  so  than  mere  word-description, 
and  drives  those  sensitive  intelligences 
open  to  its  influence  with  a  magnetic 
power  quite  as  actual  as  if  it  moved 
and  spoke  among  them.  It  was  such  a 
picture  of  a  wicked  woman,  whose  bad¬ 
ness  was  so  combined  with  her  beauty, 
that  the  one  could  not  be  depicted 
without  establishing  the  force  of  the 
other. 

The  good  Superior,  whose  simple 
taste  always  carried  the  idea  of  profit 
to  the  church,  and  who  was  covetous  of 
anything  beautiful  for  it,  pronounced 


the  painting  to  be  a  Madonna  that  Eu¬ 
genio  must  have  painted  in  compliance 
with  his  own  frequent  entreaties.  There 
was  some  repressed  objection  to  this 
opinion  on  the  part  of  others  of  nicer 
judgment,  who  secretly  declared  that 
there  was  a  demonish  rather  than  a  holy 
nimbus  about  the  head  ;  but  the  Father 
was  too  tough  in  his  sensibilities  on  the 
score  of  art  to  mind,  and  too  little  versed 
in  the  varieties  of  feminine  grace  to  un¬ 
derstand  such  objections  ;  and  he  there¬ 
fore  declared  that  the  painting  should 
be  hung  in  the  church  until  the  proper 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  its  consecration.  It  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  put  away  on  a  side  tem¬ 
porarily,  until  a  favorable  opportunity 
occurred  for  it  to  be  blest  and  appro¬ 
priately  placed.  It  so  happened  that 
Eugenio’s  grave  was  just  beneath  ;  and 
that  the  misty  light  came  so  tempered 
from  a  neighboring  window,  that  the 
wicked  grace  of  the  features  was  in¬ 
creased,  and  lips  and  eyes  seemed 
sneering  instead  of  smiling  at  the  de¬ 
votions  of  the  Indian  neophytes  who 
knelt  at  the  chancel.  Indeed,  when  the 
church,  darkling  in  some  impending 
tempest,  was  lighted  with  the  occasional 
lurid  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere  of 
that  climate,  the  awful  head  seemed  to 
lift  itself  proudly,  the  eyes  to  flash  with 
unearthly  fire,  and  the  cheeks  to  glow 
with  something  like  earthly  pleasure ; 
but  the  laws  of  optics,  even  to  us  who 
understand  them  better  than  those  hum¬ 
ble  villagers,  are  curious  things  ;  and  a 
chance  shadow  here  and  there  at  times 
gives  an  awful  reality  to  the  mere  work 
of  the  human  pencil. 

But  the  old  Superior  soon  died,  and 
thereafter  there  came  a  new  order  of 
monks  who  paid  little  attention  to  the 
work  of  their  predecessors.  At  any 
rate,  the  picture  remained,  as  if,  when 
once  let  into  holy  ground,  it  became  a 
tyrant  not  to  be  displaced  by  ordinary 
means. 

The  lay  portion  of  the  community  grew 
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to  be  not  in  those  days  the  most  virtu¬ 
ous  selection  always  that  could  have 
been  made  in  Spain.  Here  and  there, 
either  as  soldier  or  settler,  might  be 
found  some  who  had  in  more  than  one 
way  offended  the  laws  of  his  most  Cath¬ 
olic  Majesty  ;  and  who  had  found  means 
to  get  some  severer  sentence  commuted 
for  the  sake  of  furnishing  population  to 
the  American  domain.  It  seemed  as  if 
our  little  mission  must  have  had  ill 
luck  in  the  matter ;  for  there  gathered 
in  time  a  party  who  cared  more  for  fan¬ 
dangos  and  bull-fights  than  for  the 
honest  labors  of  the  village ;  who  en¬ 
croached,  when  they  had  opportunity, 
upon  the  pearl  fishery,  which  was  the 
peculiar  franchise  of  the  poor  savages  ; 
and  who  were  more  excited  for  the  plun¬ 
der  of  a  wealthy  wreck  upon  the  coast, 
than  for  the  preservation  of  the  cast¬ 
aways  therefrom. 

There  came  a  settler  of  this  class, 
who,  whatever  else  he  might  have  been, 
had  been  a  sailor.  He  kept  the  young 
men  entranced  with  his  stories  of  wild 
adventure,  of  battles  with  pirates  (and 
it  was  not  always  clear  which  side  he 
had  taken  in  them),  of  fairy  islands,  of 
strange  seas — in  short,  anything  that  a 
sailor  with  a  credulous  audience,  and  a 
necessity  in  self-defence  to  vary  from 
the  truth,  might  tell. 

He  found  his  way  one  day  into  the 
chapel  (though  he  had  somehow  avoided 
confessional)  and  was  noticed  to  turn 
pale  at  the  sight  of  the  unblest  Madonna 
that  gazed  contemptuously  at  him  from 
above.  His  boon  companions  were  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  the  reason  of  his  emotion. 
For  along  time  he  kept  silent ;  but  how¬ 
ever  great  a  villain  he  had  been,  reticence 
could  never  have  aided  him  therein ; 
and  his  tongue  having  been  loosened 
with  the  native  brandy  one  evening,  he 
told  the  story  of  his  fright. 

In  the  island  of  Manilla,  there  had 
lived  some  years  before,  a  Dutch  mer¬ 
chant.  His  wife,  younger  by  half  a  gen¬ 
eration,  was  by  birth  an  Indian  of  Por¬ 


tuguese  parents  ;  and  no  two  people 
with  such  dissimilar  characters  could 
have  been  brought  together  by  anything 
but  the  whims  of  matrimonial  provi¬ 
dences.  He  was  avaricious  to  a  fearful 
extent,  and  though  the  amount  of  his 
already  acquired  wealth  should  have 
dictated  a  return  to  Europe,  he  re¬ 
mained  merely  for  the  sake  of  further 
accumulation,  in  spite  of  his  wife’s  dis¬ 
content,  who,  enchanted  with  what  she 
heard  of  European  society,  and  being 
of  noble  but  impoverished  family,  had 
but  one  ambitious  dream  :  that  of  go¬ 
ing  to  the  western  paradise  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  wealth  and  rank  enough  to 
give  her  entry  therein.  She  was  a  child 
grown  up  with  ungovernable  passions, 
a  reckless  morality,  such  as  an  Asiatic 
despot  might  have,  and  nothing  Chris¬ 
tian  about  her  but  her  language  and  her 
beauty,  which  latter  would  have  made 
her  shine  even  among  her  European  ri¬ 
vals,  striking  as  it  was  by  reason  of 
the  peculiar  delicacy  and  spirituality 
that  marks  the  European  born  under 
Mongolian  suns. 

At  this  time,  there  came  a  painter  to 
the  port ;  a  young  man  of  graceful  pres¬ 
ence,  full  of  pleasant  talk  of  Europe, 
and  easily  entertained  by  the  novelties 
of  the  strange  society  of  Manilla.  The 
merchant  had  become  his  financial  agent, 
and  the  brilliant,  young  man  somehow 
soon  received  admittance  to  the  society  of 
the  wife,  who  was  never  weary  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  his  accounts  of  that  happy  life  to 
which  she  longed  to  seek  admittance. 
Of  course,  the  painter’s  brush  was  put 
in  requisition  ;  and  the  spoilt  beauty  was 
painted  in  every  attitude  that  her  van¬ 
ity  could  suggest.  The  new  pleasure 
and  society  kept  down  the  savage  out¬ 
bursts  of  the  East  Indian  vixen ;  and 
even  the  married  pair  bickered  less  than 
they  had  done  for  a  long  time. 

But  the  old  story  of  weakness  in  hu¬ 
manity  transpired  again.  The  painter, 
though  partly  awake  to  the  vices  of  the 
lady,  could  not  help  but  admire  her, 
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and  found  himself  charmed  by  her  into 
a  feeling  something  akin  to  that  when 
a  cobra  gazed  down  at  him  from  the 
forest  trees  ;  and  he  wisely  concluded 
to  betake  himself  to  some  other  land 
where  novelty  and  excitement  would 
enable  him  to  shake  off  the  insidious 
coils  of  the  unlawful  passion  that  was 
fast  growing  tyrannous  within  him. 

The  leave-taking  was  over — it  was 
easy  enough  with  the  merchant,  with 
whom  jealousy  had  come  to  complicate 
his  conjugal  disorder ;  and  the  lady  let  her 
admirer  depart  with  a  sort  of  quietness 
that  seemed  to  ill  accord  with  her  tem¬ 
pestuous  nature  and  pointed  expres¬ 
sions  of  regard  in  their  previous  inter¬ 
course. 

The  painter  was  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  a  port  somewhere  in  the  col¬ 
onies  further  west.  He  slept  one  night 
in  the  cabin,  perhaps  with  something  like 
the  sinful  regret  of  Eloise  in  his  thoughts, 
(“ Cum  ingemiscere  debeam  de  commis sis, 
suspiro  potius  de  amis  sis  P)  The  next 
morning  the  ship  was  weighing  anchor 
preparatory  to  sailing,  when  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  port  came  on  board  with  the 
news  that  the  Dutch  merchant  had  been 
murdered  in  the  night;  that  circum¬ 
stances  pointed  to  his  wife  as  the  as¬ 
sassin  ;  that  she  was  missing  ;  and  that 
it  was  thought  she  had  come  aboard 
the  vessel.  The  painter  was  startled 
into  a  frightful  but  selfish  realization  of 
his  position.  It  needed  all  the  evidence 
of  the  captain  and  crew  to  remove  the 
suspicion  of  the  law  officers  that  he  had 
been  a  party  to  the  murder  ;  and  even 
then,  had  the  wretched  murderess  been 
found  on  board,  it  might  have  turned 
the  scale  against  him. 

As  it  was,  the  ship  set  sail  bearing 
the  painter  away  from  the  theatre  of  the 
horrible  crime  ;  but  out  of  the  harbor, 
they  found  a  pilot  boat  rocking  to  and 
fro,  by  which  they  were  hailed.  There 
at  the  prow  stood  the  woman  who  had 
been  searched  for ;  but  with  a  terror 
almost  amounting  to  cowardice,  the  paint¬ 


er  urged  the  captain  to  proceed  upon 
his  way  ;  and  the  boat  was  left  behind,  a 
look  of  contempt  and  hate  taking  the 
place  of  the  enthusiasm  that  had  flushed 
the  disappointed  woman’s  face  when  she 
first  greeted  the  object  of  her  passion. 

Left  to  her  own  resources,  she  finally 
was  carried  back  to  the  port  where  ac¬ 
cusation  and  imprisonment  awaited  her. 
It  was  in  prison  that  she  met  the  narra¬ 
tor,  who  represented  himself  as  having 
been  under  accusation  for  some  mild 
sort  of  misdemeanor,  though  it  was  whis¬ 
pered  among  the  malicious  that  it  was 
for  some  crime  of  greater  proportions. 
But  it  was  easy  enough  to  accuse  a  man 
who  had  spent  a  life  such  as  his. 

The  associations  of  the  two  people 
did  not  end  here.  At  that  time  Manilla 
was  miserably  cared  for  in  naval  mat¬ 
ters  ;  and  a  pirate  who  had  long  ren¬ 
dered  those  waters  unsafe  for  merchant¬ 
men,  made  a  descent  upon  the  port, 
collected  much  booty,  threw  open  the 
prison,  and  carried  off  the  lady  and  the 
sailor,  the  latter  as  a  prisoner  merely ; 
but  that  was  doubtful.  The  pirate  cap¬ 
tain  was  a  persuasive  wooer.  His  quar¬ 
ter-deck  power  as  a  lover  was  only  limit¬ 
ed  by  his  lieutenant.  Both  were  rough, 
coarse  men,  and  the  surroundings  of  such 
a  life  would  have  been  dismal  enough  to 
any  ordinary  woman  ;  but  the  lady  spent 
her  time  in  pitting  the  jealousy  of  her 
present  tyrant  against  the  passion  of 
his  subaltern.  The  strife  between  the 
two  frequently  brought  the  material 
success  of  the  vessel  into  failure  ;  and 
even  the  crew  began  to  observe  and  to 
grumble  at  the  jealous  dissensions  of 
their  master  villains. 

About  this  time,  the  sailor  alleged  in 
his  narrative  that  he  made  his  escape. 
As  to  the  wreck,  he  surmised  that  this 
must  have  been  the  vessel  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  fact  that  one  of  the 
corpses  had  been  found  with  the  throat 
cut,  and  that  another  was  bloated  with 
poison,  rendered  it  quite  possible  that 
in  some  burst  of  crime,  the  lives  of  both 
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the  officers  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
jealous  fury  of  the  one  and  the  mad 
passion  of  the  other  of  the  two  lawless 
rivals  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  the  only  navigators  in  the  ship, 
it  had  fallen  into  destruction  in  the  tem¬ 
pest. 

The  sailor,  however  much  he  might 
have  desired  to  become  a  better  man, 
did  not  escape  the  violent  death  that  he 
had  long  ceased  to  court.  He  was 
stabbed  in  a  gambling  quarrel  on  a  feast 
day,  soon  after  his  first  appearance  in 
the  settlement. 

The  mere  horror  of  an  acquaintance 
with  such  a  fearful  woman  could  hardly 
have  driven  Eugenio  into  his  settled 
melancholy  and  religious  retiracy.  But 
what  share  of  guilt  he  might  have  at¬ 
tributed  to  himself  must  have  been 
locked  in  his  own  breast.  Possibly  his 
overpowering  love  for  the  beautiful 
criminal,  the  electrical  flash  of  contemp¬ 
tuous  hate  that  had  divided  them  forever, 
and  especially  the  feeling  of  having  aban¬ 
doned  one,  whose  sins — great  as  they 
were,  had,  so  to  speak,  (he  having  been 
the  cause  thereof,)  come  to  be  part  of 
his  own  load — were  the  probable  rea¬ 
sons  of  his  forsaking  the  world  and  its 
attractions. 

Some  imaginative  casuists  have  ad¬ 
vanced  the  idea  that  whomever  and 
whatever  we  once  have  loved,  becomes, 
if  not  a  part  of  our  being,  so  joined  to 
our  own  individuality,  that  no  change  in 
our  mental  or  moral  nature  can  break 
the  link ;  and  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
the  acts  of  what  was  once  our  admira¬ 
tion  or  idol  draw  us  upward  or  down¬ 
ward,  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  be  free. 
But  this  is  probably  only  some  school¬ 
man’s  refinement  into  absurdity  of  the 
Grecian  proverb  quoted  by  St.  Paul  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing,  were  it 
a  demonstrable  truth. 

It  was  but  to  a  few  of  the  dull  dwell¬ 
ers  in  the  mission  that  the  thread  of 
the  events  of  the  shipwreck  and  its 
prior  history  detailed  by  the  suspected 


pirate  was  discernible  ;  and  the  story 
gradually  died  out,  leaving  behind  it  a 
dark  sort  of  presentiment  as  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  grave  beneath  ;  but  for 
some  unaccountable  reason,  the  former 
was  never  removed. 

The  devoutly  religious  crossed  them¬ 
selves  in  terror  whenever  they  caught 
ever  so  obliquely  a  glimpse  of  the  brill¬ 
iant  beauty  looking  down  upon  them  ; 
and  crouched  with  a  childish  air  of  ref¬ 
uge  nearer  to  the  old  and  angular  daub 
of  the  real  Virgin. 

The  dissolute  and  reckless,  who  were 
little  particular  as  to  the  sources  of 
earthly  prosperity,  though  scoffers  of 
religion,  still  found,  as  such  self-sus¬ 
taining  minds  frequently  do,  enough  su¬ 
perstition  in  their  composition  to  stealth¬ 
ily  seek  the  aid  of  the  demonish  patron¬ 
ess  in  their  search  after  means  of  sudden 
and  dishonest  wealth  ;  and  those  rough 
characters  who  brightened  up  at  the 
thought  of  a  stranded  ship  laden  with 
Asiatic  riches,  were  known  to  perform 
strange  antics  before  the  hateful  picture, 
with  the  strongest  supplications  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  constant  prayerfulness 
of  the  truly  devout  before  the  real  Vir¬ 
gin,  that  the  evil  influences  of  the  charm 
could  be  warded  off.  Nay,  it  was  no¬ 
ticed  (though  of  course  that  might  be 
accounted  for  by  natural  facts)  that  the 
shipwrecks  upon  that  part  of  the  coast 
were  the  most  frequent  when  the  religion 
of  the  community  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
and  the  countenance  of  the  satanic  in¬ 
truder  into  the  sanctuary  the  most  looked 
up  to  in  the  humble  church. 

It  was  said,  however,  (and  attested  by 
eye-witnesses,  with  many  quaint  Spanish 
oaths  and  affirmations,)  that  on  stormy 
nights  the  chapel  was  lighted  up  with 
an  unearthly  brilliancy,  and  the  dead 
monk  Eugenio  might  be  seen  to  rise 
from  his  stony  bed,  and  seize  the  picture, 
as  if  to  destroy  it ;  but  that,  as  if  relenting 
into  a  lover’s  weakness,  after  gazing  en- 
treatingly  and  hopelessly  into  its  piti¬ 
lessly  beautiful  eyes,  as  if  seeking  there 
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some  sort  of  pardon,  and  touching  it 
here  and  there  with  his  shadowy  brush, 
artist-like,  as  if  nervous  as  to  its  effect, 
he  would  sink  again  into  his  grave, 
leaving  the  sinful  work  of  his  hands  still 
to  exert  its  baleful  power. 

Such  was  the  tradition,  which  became 
at  last  as  much  an  article  of  faith  with 
the  people  of  that  district  as  the  Virgin 
herself,  and  which  formed  the  chief  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  sequence  of  facts  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  story  of 

CONCHA  AND  HUBERTO. 

It  is  singular  how  much  superstition 
there  is  craftily  nestled  away  in  people’s 
hearts.  You  go  into  a  court  of  law  : 
there,  if  anywhere,  to  bring  belief,  facts 
must  be  presented,  or  the  shrewd  advo¬ 
cates  will  pick  your  story  to  pieces.  They 
will  look  upon  the  most  positive  testi¬ 
mony  with  an  eye  of  analysis.  There, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  bench,  must 
be  a  stronghold  of  searching  scepticism. 
But  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  I 
heard  of  a  trio  of  counsellors,  among 
the  most  prominent  and  able  of  the 
community,  stealthily  wending  their  way 
to  a  vulgar  self-styled  astrologer — a 
woman  whose  real  ignorance  would 
seem  the  very  negative  of  the  lawyers’ 
abilities — to  ask  a  question  as  to  a  legal 
issue,  the  answer  to  which  had  not  as 
yet  formed  itself  in  the  breasts  of  the 
judges. 

This  element  of  superstition  may,  in 
enlightened  minds,  be  a  zero  ;  but  it  is 
that  approximate  zero  only  of  mathe¬ 
maticians,  which,  becoming  a  factor  in 
mental  operations,  exerts  an  amusing,  a 
romantic,  or  a  terrible  effect  upon  active 
human  results. 

If  among  us,  who  boast  of  our  prac¬ 
tical  nature,  our  unsentimental,  material, 
and  I  might  almost  say  irreligious  ten¬ 
dencies,  there  still  remains  a  fragment  of 
the  supernatural-seeking  passion,  you 
will  not  wonder  if  at  the  time  I  am  de¬ 
scribing,  a  period  when  the  most  of  us 
were  yet  unborn,  there  accrued  to  the 


community  a  shyness  on  the  subject  of 
the  picture  of  Eugenio’s  passion — a  de¬ 
sire  to  speak  neither  well  nor  ill  of  it,  as 
if  it  were  some  dangerous  and  insidi¬ 
ous  enemy,  who,  if  unattacked  and  un¬ 
offended,  might  perhaps  leave  some  ill 
turn  to  them  undone. 

But  there  was  one  resident  in  the 
community,  at  least,  who  seemed  exempt 
from  the  fear  that  hung  over  the  rest, 
and  who  was  indifferent  to  everything 
but  the  beauty  of  the  artist’s  master¬ 
piece. 

Huberto — I  will  not  give  his  final 
name,  for  there  are  those  who  keep  in¬ 
formed  upon  the  genealogies  of  the  pure 
Spanish  families  of  the  coast — was  a  fair 
specimen  of  colonial  Spanish  enlighten¬ 
ment.  He  could,  it  was  averred,  pick 
up  from  the  ground  on  his  moistened 
finger-tip,  a  Spanish  shilling,  as  he  rode 
at  full  speed.  He  could  manage  a  boat 
with  a  dexterity  of  which  the  Indian 
fisherman  might  have  been  proud  ;  and 
he  had  even  amused  himself  as  a  diver 
after  the  pearl-oysters  of  the  shore,  and 
had  given  to  Concepcion,  or  Concha,  as 
his  orphaned  cousin  and  his  father’s 
ward  was  called,  a  string  of  pearls  of 
his  own  finding,  of  a  purity  that  made 
her  the  envy  of  all  the  women  of  the 
department.  His  father,  a  widower  and 
a  rich  ranchero,  attended  to  the  care  of 
his  own  and  his  ward’s  estates  in  a  lazy, 
patriarchal  way.  He  had  even  sent  this 
his  only  son  to  the  university  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  where  the  lad  had  glided 
over  the  severer  studies  in  careless  indif¬ 
ference,  and  had  devoured  an  immense 
amount  of  balderdash  as  to  the  rights 
of  man,  the  wickedness  of  kings,  the 
weakness  of  superstition,  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  religion,  and  in  general,  had  be¬ 
come  one  of  those  men  educated  in 
superficial  mistakenness,  who  have  made 
so  loud  a  noise  in  the  world  under  the 
banners  of  freedom,  justice,  and  the  like. 
So  he  came  back  to  the  rancho  of  his 
father,  full  of  all  the  fashionable  radical 
ideas  of  the  day. 
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He  used  to  laugh  patronizingly  at  pa¬ 
tient  little  Concha,  a  gentle  confiding 
creature,  the  pet  of  the  district,  but  who, 
it  must  be  allowed,  was  superstitious 
to  a  frightful  degree.  She  was  horrified 
when  he  grandly  abused  the  lazy  broth¬ 
erhoods,  who,  as  he  said,  lived  on  the 
fat  of  the  land,  while  the  real  improvers 
and  benefactors — the  laity — were  the 
only  part  of  the  community  that  ad¬ 
vanced  the  material  interests  of  the  set¬ 
tlements.  It  might  have  been  retorted 
upon  him,  that,  as  for  himself,  he  did 
nothing  in  the  way  of  toil ;  but  Concha 
was  too  good-natured  and  admired  him 
too  much  to  ridicule  his  arguments,  even 
when  they  did  not  convince  her.  But 
there  was  one  subject  on  which  he  liked 
especially  to  torment  her,  to  wit :  her 
horror  of  the  unconsecrated  Madonna. 
It  was  but  a  picture,  he  said,  and  the 
old  one  was  but  a  picture  ;  and  when 
the  church  was  forced,  as  it  soon  would 
be  by  law,  to  yield  up  what  was  right¬ 
fully  the  people’s,  he  would  make  bold 
to  take  the  painting  for  the  adornment 
of  his  own  apartment.  Poor  Concha’s 
only  remedy  was  to  pray  more  fervently 
to  the  old  Madonna  for  a  change  of  Hu- 
berto’s  heart,  and  that  no  punishment 
would  be  meted  out  by  heaven  to  him 
for  his  terrible  impiety. 

At  this  time  there  came  a  trader  who 
settled  near  the  mission.  His  family 
consisted  only  of  a  daughter,  Felipa, 
the  fame  of  whose  beauty  had  preceded 
her,  and  had  aroused  a  profound  inter¬ 
est  in  the  mind  of  Huberto,  and  made 
him  anxious  as  to  her  own  impression 
in  regard  to  himself. 

From  the  moment  of  Felipa’s  arrival, 
Concha,  hitherto  the  principal  lady  of 
the  district,  got  but  little  attention,  at 
least  from  Huberto. 

The  trader  was  wealthy.  He  had 
money  to  lend — and  Huberto’s  father, 
rather  straitened  both  by  his  own 
and  his  son’s  extravagance,  there  be¬ 
came  soon  an  intimate  relation  between 
the  two  families.  The  trader  had  not 
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too  much  of  the  respect  of  even  that 
loose  community — his  sharp  business 
transactions  being  of  no  very  pleasant 
odor  in  the  nostrils  of  the  settlers  ; 
while  Huberto’s  father  was  a  type  of 
generous  and  lavish-heartedness  that 
made  him  respected  by  all.  A  match 
between  money  and  gentility  seemed 
desirable  to  the  sly  merchant,  who  for¬ 
warded  it  in  every  way. 

Felipa  had  fought  on  many  fields  of 
coquetry;  and  her  beauty  and  the  hom¬ 
age  paid  to  it  had  made  her  vain.  She 
was  quite  as  irreligious  as  Huberto,  and 
ridiculed  Concha’s  piety,  in  her  absence, 
to  every  one,  except  Huberto,  who  was 
tender  on  the  subject,  and  fired  up  at 
her  first  essay  that  way.  She  was,  too, 
enough  afraid  of  the  little  religious  en¬ 
thusiast  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  in 
her  presence. 

Except  on  this  one  point,  her  influ¬ 
ence  over  Huberto  was  soon  without 
bounds.  There  was  nothing  which  he 
would  not  do  for  her  ;  and  there  was 
nothing  that  she  could  think  of,  frivo¬ 
lous  or  serious,  that  she  did  not  ask  of 
him.  He  broke  horses  for  her,  brought 
her  hunting  spoils,  and  promised  that 
she  should  have  a  necklace  of  pearls 
that  should  outvie  even  Concha’s.  To 
carry  out  this  last  offer,  he  spent  days 
in  the  sea,  with  more  or  less  success,, 
until  he  grew  thin  and  worn — the  con¬ 
stant  labor  and  his  further  efforts  to 
be  in  Felipa’s  society  depriving  him  of 
the  rest  absolutely  necessary  and  wear¬ 
ing  his  strength  away. 

To  any  one  who  has  examined  into  the 
life  of  pearl-fishers,  the  dangers  therein, 
to  life  and  health  are  sufficiently  plain 
to  need  no  explanation  from  me.  It  is 
a  terrible  strain  upon  the  brain,  and 
produces  perilous  physical  effects.  But 
Huberto  worked  away,  careless  of  every¬ 
thing  but  the  smile  that  he  expected  from 
Felipa,  when  he  surprised  her  with  his 
necklace.  She  paid  little  regard  to  him 
beyond  his  admiration  ;  and  it  was  only 
Concha  who,  old-woman-like,  impor- 
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tuned  him  to  be  less  unremitting  in  his 
search  after  the  ornaments. 

The  necklace  was  ready ;  and  Hu- 
berto  promised  himself  a  happy  moment 
at  least  when  it  should  be  presented  to 
Felipa.  Felipawas  more  than  usually 
fascinating  that  day,  and  grew  bolder 
when  she  saw  the  effect  produced.  She 
even  ventured  to  rally  Concha  on  her 
piety,  when  the  three  were  together, 
though  Concha  received  the  sting  with¬ 
out  retorting.  It  %was  proposed  that 
they  all  should  visit  the  mission  to¬ 
gether,  Felipa  not  having  as  yet  seen 
the  vestments  that  were  preserved  as 
relics  from  old  Spain. 

In  the  church,  Concha  made  her  de¬ 
votions  before  the  Virgin  as  usual,  while 
Huberto  and  Felipa  sauntered  on  to 
look  at  the  famous  painting  by  Eugenio. 
The  time  and  object  seemed  to  Felipa 
a  fine  opportunity  for  scoffing  at  the 
superstition.  She  bade  her  lover  kneel 
and  pray  to  it  for  the  thing  he  most 
wished.  In  spite  of  Concha’s  fright¬ 
ened  and  beseeching  air,  Huberto  knelt, 
and  half-mockingly,  half-nervously,  beg¬ 
ged  the  love  of  the  beautiful  lady  by 
his  side ;  and  that  the  proud  dame 
upon  the  canvas  would  aid  him  in  his 
suit.  Whether  it  was  the  evening  sun¬ 
light  that  reddened  the  picture,  or  not, 
the  countenance  seemed  to  change  into 
absolute  fiendishness;  and  even  Felipa 
started  back,  awed  by  the  instant’s 
thought.  But  something  terrible  had 
happened  to  Huberto.  He  fell  back¬ 
wards,  rolling  in  spasms,  foaming  and 
bleeding  at  the  mouth  and  ears.  Felipa 
ran  away  shrieking  in  terror,  while  Con¬ 
cha,  in  spite  of  her  fright,  at  this  to  her 
blasphemous  scene,  rushed  to  support 
her  cousin. 

It  was  a  simple  enough  matter  to  ex¬ 
plain  medically.  Huberto’s  excitement 
of  weeks,  and  his  labors  as  a  pearl-diver, 
had  culminated  in  epilepsy.  The  spasms 
followed  in  hopeless  frequency ;  and  the 
rarity  of  medical  practitioners  in  the 
country  rendered  the  matter  worse.  Af¬ 


ter  each  attack  his  intelligence  seemed 
diminished,  and  he  finally  became  as 
simple  as  a  child.  Concha  led  him  out 
nurse-like  day  by  day.  He  gazed  at  the 
sea,  into  which  he  could  no  longer  plunge, 
and  from  which  he  had  come  forth  un¬ 
der  the  charm  of  his  terrible  malady. 
A  horse  to  him  was  now  a  vain  thing, 
and  aroused  no  enthusiasm  in  his  heart, 
and  brought  no  flash  of  interest  into  his 
eye.  The  common  people  began  to  get 
an  inkling  of  the  mysterious  facts  that 
had  ended  in  his  absolute  helplessness  ; 
and  popular  superstition  came  to  regard 
him  as  one  who  had  been  struck  down 
by  the  sudden  vengeance  of  God.  He 
was  almost  avoided,  and  would  have 
been  so  entirely,  but  for  the  light  pres¬ 
ence  of  little  Concha  attending  his  feeble 
promenades. 

The  trader,  Felipa’s  father,  changed 
his  selfish  tactics  the  moment  he  be¬ 
came  convinced  of  the  impossibility  or 
undesirableness  of  such  a  son-in-law ; 
and  in  this  he  met  with  no  opposition 
from  Felipa,  who  cared  little  for  Hu¬ 
berto  beyond  the  passing  excitement  of 
the  moment,  and  who  had  not  once 
looked  upon  him  since  the  light  of  rea¬ 
son  in  him  had  been  darkened.  So  the 
trader  pressed  for  his  money,  and  a 
goodly  slice  of  the  estate  of  Huberto’s 
father  went  to  liquidate  his  demand. 
But  there  were  wild  hearts  in  the  village 
attached  to  the  old  Spaniard,  who  some¬ 
times  took  advantage  of  impulses  of 
apparent  equity  to  employ  force ;  and 
the  trader  and  Felipa  suddenly  found  it 
prudent  to  decamp  to  avoid  the  danger 
threatened  in  the  flashing  eyes  of  those 
to  whom  money-lenders  were  fair  sport, 
even  though  they  came  to  claim  their 
own. 

But  the  loss  of  his  son’s  health  and  in¬ 
tellect  weighed  harshly  upon  the  old  man ; 
and  he  was  carried  to  his  grave  before 
either  pinching  poverty  or  the  necessity 
of  exertion  had  come  to  drive  him  into 
action  ;  and  Concha  was  left  alone  with 
poor  Huberto.  She  still  had  her  prop- 
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erty  intact,  and  was  what  might  be 
called  an  heiress  for  the  region  and 
time  in  which  she  lived.  Her  present 
guardian  was  at  a  distant  town,  and, 
indeed,  admired  her  so  much  that  his 
curatorship  was  nominal  rather  than 
real.  The  physician  had  hinted  to 
Concha  at  times,  that  in  Paris,  where 
he  had  been  educated,  there  might  be 
modes  of  treatment  of  a  successful  char¬ 
acter  for  such  afflictions  as  Huberto’s  ; 
but  it  would  take  a  fortune  for  him  to 
avail  himself  of  them,  and  he  feared 
that  there  was  no  hope  but  in  time. 
Concha  prayed,  of  course,  every  night 
for  mercy  for  her  cousin ;  and  after 
long  thinking  and  a  dream  or  two,  in 
which  the  physician’s  suggestion  came 
out  prominently  in  some  connection 
with  her  patron  saint,  she  paid  her 
guardian  a  visit ;  and  it  was  wonderful 
how,  for  the  nonce,  she  became  an  art¬ 
ful,  wheedling  creature,  with  no  more 
truth  in  her  than  was  good  for  a  young 
lady  t;o  have.  She  had  a  wild  desire, 
she  said,  to  visit  Paris  once  in  her  life. 
She  longed  to  see  fashionable  ladies, 
such  as  she  had  been  told  of ;  and  then 
she  could  take  her  cousin  with  her  for 
his  health  ;  and  would  he  sell  a  por¬ 
tion  of  her  land  to  gratify  the  whim. 
The  old  fellow,  her  guardian,  was  rea¬ 
sonably  wealthy,  was  a  bachelor  without 
kith  or  kin,  with  a  bequeathing  sort  of 
affection  for  Concha  ;  and  he  had  a  pru¬ 
dent  idea  of  his  own,  besides,  that  Con¬ 
cha’s  land  would  not  always  be  as  good 
as  now— the  increasing  lawlessness  of 
the  mission  not  making  it  a  desirable 
point  for  settlement ;  that  it  was  even 
now  decreasing  in  value,  and  hence  he 
did  not  feel  many  compunctions  in  yield¬ 
ing  to  Concha’s  wheedling  prayers.  So 
he  made  the  necessary  application  to 
the  proper  court,  (all  of  which,  by  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  record,  would  more 
fully  appear,  if  I  thought  it  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  story  to  refer 
thereto,)  and  Concha  with  her  cousin 
started  on  her  long  journey. 


A  voyage  from  this  coast  to  Paris 
was  no  light  thing  in  those  days  for  any 
one,  while  for  Concha  and  her  burden 
it  was  something  almost  impracticable  ; 
but  somehow  Concha  smoothed  down 
difficulties  with  her  ignorance  and  sim¬ 
plicity  instead  of  raising  them,  and  the 
two  finally  were  in  the  centre  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  civilization,  in  the  consult¬ 
ing  room  of  a  great  physician.  The 
doctor  looked  at  the  patient  and  then 
at  the  nurse.  With  his  professional 
quickness,  he  made  mentally  a  diagno¬ 
sis  of  the  troubles  and  diseases  of  each. 
He  inspected  the  vacant  face  of  Huberto 
rather  hopelessly,  and  then  looked  in 
Concha’s  eyes  pitifully  and  sympatheti¬ 
cally.  But  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  him. 
He  called  in  a  pupil,  entrusted  the  case 
to  him  to  study,  and  dismissed  them. 

The  young  man  was  unceasing  in  his 
attentions.  It  was  as  if  the  old  doctor 
had  put  on  youth  to  grapple  with  a  diffi¬ 
culty. 

It  was  not  long  before  poor  Concha’s 
money  ran  out,  and  she  was  afraid  to 
write  to  her  old  guardian  of  the  trouble  ; 
so  she  commenced  to  study  up  her  na¬ 
tive  tongue,  brushing  out  of  it  the  little 
provincialisms  that  had  clung  to  it,  and 
to  learn  the  language  of  the  country. 
She  got  along  with  her  narrow  earnings  ; 
and  Huberto  was  apparently  improving. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  terrible  visitations 
seemed  to  come  less  and  less  frequently  ; 
and  the  young  medical  disciple,  secretly 
proud  of  his  success  in  treatment,  often 
brought  his  preceptor  with  him  in  his 
visits  to  the  two  .Spaniards.  The  elder 
observed  the  case  with  great  interest ; 
but  when  Concha  talked  to  him  of  the 
prospect  of  a  radical  cure,  with  a  chance  of 
long  and  happy  days,  the  savant  would 
shake  his  head,  and  speak  of  the  com¬ 
parative  powerlessness  of  science,  after 
all,  in  the  restoration  of  equilibrium  to 
the  shaken  organisms  in  which  human¬ 
ity  dwells. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  be  able  to  say, 
Yes,  ever  so  hesitatingly  to  Macbeth’s 
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sublime  question  put  to  the  Doctor,  is 
the  noblest  triumph  of  the  grand  frater¬ 
nity  of  medicine.  It  is  almost  creative 
divinity  itself  to  trim  into  brilliancy  the 
lamp  of  reason  once  dimmed  by  misfor¬ 
tune,  misconduct,  or  disease  or  clogged 
by  some  accident  of  birth.  There  is  a 
suggestion  made,  doubtless  by  some 
monkish  member  of  the  faculty  in  the 
dark  ages,  that  if  ever  one  of  these  twi¬ 
light  souls  is  elected  to  heaven,  he  will 
have  the  right  to  demand  also  the  ad¬ 
mittance  of  his  earthly  benefactor,  no 
matter  how  otherwise  unworthy  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  have  been. 

Huberto  now  began  to  show  more 
than  a  shadow  of  his  former  power. 
The  doctors  concluded  that  his  voyage 
home  need  not  be  put  off  any  longer. 
The  old  physician  warned  Concha  that 
she  must  be  prepared  for  any  change 
for  the  worse  in  Huberto  ;  that  in  any 
event,  his  would  not  be  a  long  life  ;  and 
that  to  have  him  thus  awakened  from  a 
state  of  intellectual  unconsciousness  for 
a  time  only,  in  which  he  could  appre¬ 
ciate  her  devotion,  before  the  shadows 
of  death  or  imbecility  shut  in  on  him 
forever,  was  all  that  she  could  expect ; 
and  even  for  that,  she  must  thank  Prov¬ 
idence  and  the  fortunate  applications  and 
attention  of  the  young  physician. 

Concha,  dejected  enough  with  the 
stern  truth  thrust  thus  upon  her,  now 
turned  to  experience  a  mild  romance  of 
her  own.  Some  one  had  been  smitten 
with  her  attractions,  to  wit :  the  young 
physician.  Poor  fellow !  He  told  his 
love,  and  was  hopeless  for  a  time  over  his 
rejection.  Perhaps  little  Concha  herself 
had  something  of  a  pang  when  she  was 
called  upon  to  refuse  him ;  for  he  was 
in  her  eyes  a  hero  of  no  mean  propor¬ 
tions,  besides  being,  as  it  were,  the  ac¬ 
tual  dispenser  to  her  of  the  favor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  But  the  young  physi¬ 
cian  had  to  console  himself  with  his 
books  and  patients,  and  Concha  and 
Huberto  set  out  for  home. 

Huberto  became  an  urgent  lover. 


Concha  accepted  his  devotion,  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  talk  of  a  long  future  of 
content  in  each  other’s  company,  with 
painful  anxiety. 

But  the  years  of  affliction  that  made 
Huberto,  if  not  a  religious,  at  least  a 
reverential  man,  had  brought  about 
changes  in  the  land.  Secularization  of 
the  missions  had  become  a  fact  com¬ 
plete.  The  church,  like  a  rich  old  dow¬ 
ager,  who  keeps  the  heir  out  of  her 
jointure,  was  a  fair  object  of  attack.  So, 
in  the  interests  of  God  and  Liberty,  they 
cast  lots  for  her  vesture  and  parted  her 
raiment  among  them.  In  our  mission, 
violence  had  been  an  element  in  the 
transfer  ;  and  certain  impulsive  icono¬ 
clasts  had  laid  hands  upon  the  church. 
But  some  paintings,  and  among  them 
the  dingy  old  Virgin,  had  somehow  es¬ 
caped  the  sacrilege,  and  smiled  kindly 
down  upon  the  betrothed  as  they  en¬ 
tered.  The  windows  had  been  broken 
in,  and  through  them,  parasitic  plants 
crept  and  hung  over  walls  stained 
with  the  smoke  of  the  profane  incendi¬ 
arism.  But  Huberto  was  too  happy, 
and  Concha  too  reflective,  to  mind  the 
desolation  then.  The  solitary  priest 
left  by  the  grace  of  the  reformers  re¬ 
ceived  them — Concha,  as  a  veritable 
consolation  and  pillar  of  the  church  in 
these  troubled  times,  and  Huberto,  as 
one  whose  providential  chastisement 
had  still  left  the  better  part  of  him  to 
glorify  the  Faith.  After  the  priestly 
blessing,  when  they  both  turned  timidly 
to  look  at  the  unconsecrated  picture, 
which  they  imagined,  should  be  there 
sneering  upon  them,  they  could  see 
nothing  of  it ;  a  net- work  of  vines  hav¬ 
ing  broken  out  through  the  stones  upon 
Eugenio’s  tomb,  crept  lovingly  up  the 
wall,  and  clung  caressingly  and  luxuri¬ 
antly  all  about  the  painting,  making  an 
impenetrable  veil  that  obscured  the 
head  and  warded  off  from  such  pious 
Catholics  as  still  came  to  the  desolate 
ruin  to  pray,  the  hitherto  terrible  ma¬ 
levolence  of  its  glance. 
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But  the  wise  old  doctor  had  been  no 
false  prophet,  though  Huberto  was  saved 
the  fate  of  lingering  imbecility.  A  few 
days  after  their  return,  while  the  invalid 
was  drawing  one  of  his  vivid  pictures 
of  their  future  happiness,  when  he  was 
just  a  little  stronger  and  they  were  wed¬ 
ded,  he  stopped  suddenly,  pressed  Con¬ 
cha’s  hand  tightly,  as  if  to  sustain  him  in 
the  spasm,  dropped  his  head  upon  her 
lap,  and  the  great  Sheriff  of  Mortality 
had  served  his  peremptory  writ. 

It  never  appeared  whether  it  was 
Concha  or  the  Church  that  Huberto 
really  worshipped.  Indeed,  his  blind 
devotion  to  the  former  might  readily 
enough  have  brought  him  to  accept  any 
creed  proposed  by  her.  But  though  the 
Madonna  got  the  benefit  of  Huberto’s 
restoration  to  reason  and  conversion, 
in  consequence  of  Concha’s  unremitting 
prayers  in  that  behalf,  Concha  herself, 
as  having  been  found  worthy  of  favor, 
was  invested  by  the  common  people 
with  an  almost  supernatural  halo  of  re¬ 
spect  ;  and,  indeed,  living  upon  the 
means  which  her  guardian  had  left  her, 
(though,  on  account  of  her  distrust  of 
his  readiness  to  supply  her  European 
expenses,  he  had  often  threatened  to 
strike  her  out  of  his  will,)  kind  to  the 


poor,  charitable  to  the  short-comings  of 
the  weak,  reverencing  both  God  and 
humanity,  and  reverenced  herself  in 
them,  she  seemed  as  perfect  a  being  as 
that  difficult  place  for  godliness  and  un¬ 
selfishness  could  supply. 

At  the  time  that  I  saw  her  and  learned 
the  story  of  the  picture,  she  was  an  old 
lady,  with  mild  eyes,  gentle  in  word  and 
bearing,  and  yet,  withal,  with  an  air  of 
physical  pride,  a  fearlessness  derived 
from  faith  that  no  shifting  circumstances 
could  destroy.  She  had  lost,  possibly, 
her  aggressive  superstition  in  her  slight 
intercourse  with  the  world  of  Paris  ;  and 
though  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  celibacy, 
unsoftened  by  associations  with  rela¬ 
tives,  had  passed  over  her,  it  had  left 
no  taint  of  moroseness  or  acerbity. 

I  visited,  at  the  time,  the  church, 
which  had  long  been  deserted  ;  the  In¬ 
dian  cicerone  pointed  to  the  place  cov¬ 
ered  with  vines  where  the  unconsecrated 
picture  hung.  I  went  to  raise  the  mass 
of  foliage  that  festooned  it,  but  the  In¬ 
dian,  crossing  himself,  prevented.  Out 
of  deference  to  his  dread  of  the  evil  eye, 
I  desisted,  and  have  to  state  that  I 
caught  no  glimpse  of  the  corpus  delicti 
of  my  story — the  Unconsecrated  Pic¬ 
ture. 
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IN  the  winter  of  1849,  the  northeast¬ 
ern  coast  of  America  was  visited  by 
one  of  the  most  destructive  gales  re¬ 
corded  in  the  history  of  that  section. 
From  Prince  Edward’s  Island  to  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  the  whole  coast  was  strewn 
with  wrecks.  More  than  one  hundred 
sail,  large  and  small,  went  to  pieces  on 
the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of 
Prince  Edward’s  Island  alone;  and  the 
schooner  of - ,  to  which  I  then  be¬ 

longed,  was  of  the  number.  I  was 
among  those  who  were  saved ;  and  six 


weeks  subsequently,  I  shipped  on  board 
the  bark  Jeanette ,  of  Westport,  Captain 
Hosmer,  for  a  whaling  voyage  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  The 
vessel  was  ready  to  sail  when  I  joined  ; 
and  on  the  twenty-second  of  January, 
we  put  to  sea  with  a  full  crew.  The 
voyage  out  was  pleasant ;  and  as  we 
coasted  down  past  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  South  America,  we  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  three  sperm  whales,  which  put  us 
in  practice,  and  raised  our  spirits  to  a 
hopeful  pitch.  We  had  reached  the 
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Indian  Ocean,  somewhere  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  New  Holland ;  but  as  I  did  not 
keep  the  ship’s  reckoning,  I  cannot  tell 
the  exact  location.  The  bark  was  under 
easy  sail  on  a  wind — the  look-outs  in 
the  “crows’  nests,”  and  the  crew  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  normal  avocations  of  a 
whaler — when  on  the  twenty-second  of 
July,  just  six  months  from  the  date  of 
leaving  Westport,  the  man  on  the  main 
topmast  cross-trees,  sung  out :  “  There 
she  blows  !  ”  A  fine  school  of  sperm 
whale  was  observed  on  our  port  quarter, 
about  three  miles  off.  The  sea  was 
as  smooth  as  glass  ;  scarcely  a  ripple 
stirred  its  grand  and  solemn  surface. 
The  huge  monsters  were  disporting 
themselves  with  the  frolic  of  children 
just  let  out  of  school ;  but  with  the 
majesty  of  power  and  intensified  vital¬ 
ity.  Here  and  there  the  white,  straight 
columns  of  water,  curling  gracefully 
forward,  were  ejected  from  their  massive 
fronts  ;  and  every  now  and  then  one, 
more  playful  than  the  rest,  leaped  his 
whole  enormous  bulk  from  the  foaming 
brine,  to  which  it  returned  with  a  splash 
that  sounded  like  the  violent  submerg¬ 
ing  of  a  promontory.  The  still  greater 
animal — man — was  watching  these  dem¬ 
onstrations  with  unfeigned  delight :  not 
with  the  relish  of  a  naturalist,  but  with 
the  intense  gaze  of  the  hunter — the  glee 
of  a  miser  who  sees  money  within  his 
grasp.  In  a  moment  the  captain,  mate, 
and  second  mate  had  their  boats  low¬ 
ered,  manned,'  equipped,  and  racing  for 
the  coveted  prize.  I  belonged  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Hosmer’s  boat ;  had  the  midship 
oar  ;  and  we  were  well  in  the  lead  :  but 
the  second  mate’s  boat  overtook  and 
passed  us,  and  was  first  among  the 
mammoth  school.  The  officer  stood 
forward — the  harpoon  ready  in  his  prac¬ 
tised  hands  ;  he  raised  it,  and,  with  one 
powerful  effort,  fixed  the  barbed  iron 
deep  into  the  quivering  side  of  a  huge 
“bull.”  For  a  few  seconds  the  warp 
flew  around  the  “loggerhead”  like 
lightning,  and  then  stopped.  “  He  has 


turned,”  cried  the  second  mate,  “and 
will  soon  be  upon  us  ;  so,  look  out !  ” 
Scarcely  had  the  words  been  uttered, 
when  the  monster,  with  widely-extended 
jaws,  rushed  upon  the  devoted  boat, 
and  seizing  it  between  his  massive  teeth, 
reduced  it  to  fragments — the  men  leap¬ 
ing  far  and  wide,  each  with  his  oar,  to 
escape  the  dreadful  gulf.  Our  boat 
pulled  up  rapidly,  as  did  the  mate’s, 
and  each  took  half  of  the  second  mate’s 
crew — that  officer  going  in  the  mate’s 
boat.  Again  the  chase  was  prosecuted 
with  even  more  zeal  than  before.  It  was 
an  object  to  get  the  “  bull”  which  had 
been  struck,  as  our  iron  and  all  the 
warp  were  still  fast  to  his  bleeding 
body.  Presently  he  was  seen  not  far 
off,  and  we  immediately  pulled  for  him. 
Again  did  the  deadly  iron  find  its  way 
to  his  vitals,  when  hurled  by  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  hand ;  but  the  fellow’s  courage 
had  been  signally  cooled,  and  after  a 
sharp  run,  he  gave  in,  when  we  admin¬ 
istered  the  lance,  and  killed  him. 

“  Good  for  ninety  barrels,  sure,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Captain  Hosmer,  as  he  took  a 
leisurely  survey  of  this  behemoth.  We 
turned  him,  took  him  in  tow  and  made 
for  the  bark,  expecting  that  the  mate 
would  pursue  another  whale  ;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  so  doing,  he  laid  his  boat  for 
the  Jeanette,  which  was  about  a  mile  to 
leeward.  Captain  Hosmer  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  this  style  of  tactics,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  some  surprise  that  Mr.  Bennett 
had  not  followed  and  got  another  whale, 
several  of  which  were  not  far  distant. 
We  had  got  within  a  mile  of  the  bark, 
when  to  our  intense  astonishment  she 
squared  away  before  the  wind,  which 
was  now  blowing  a  six -knot  breeze, 
spread  all  canvas  and  rapidly  disap¬ 
peared  from  view.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this  astounding  conduct  ? 
Why  had  Mr.  Bennett  left  his  captain 
and  nine  of  his  crew  upon  the  friendless 
ocean?  Captain  Hosmer  tried  vainly 
to  repress  the  fears  and  anguish  which 
at  that  moment  agitated  his  mind.  He 
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endeavored  to  account  for  Mr.  Bennett’s 
course  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  that 
very  variety  was  demoralizing.  At 
length  it  became  too  evident  that  the 
mate  had  deserted  us  and  gone  off  with 
the  bark,  leaving  us  to  perish  upon  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Three  hours  afterward  the  sun  set 
and  night  fell,  and  with  it  the  breeze, 
leaving  a  dead  calm.  “  Men,”  said  the 
captain,  “  the  Jeanette  cannot  be  more 
than  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  away  ;  she 
was  steering  east-southeast  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  sunset,  and  cannot  have  altered 
her  course  in  this  calm  ;  let  us  cut  away 
the  whale  and  pull  for  the  bark,  for  I 
think  we  can  catch  her  by  midnight, 
unless  the  wind  blows  up ;  so  cut  away 
the  whale,  double  bank  the  oars  as  much 
as  possible,  and  give  way  with  a  will.” 
The  monstrous  carcass  we  had  been 
towing  was  immediately  sent  adrift,  and 
each  one  bent  to  his  oar  with  firm  re¬ 
solve.  It  was  a  pull  for  life.  The  night 
was  cloudless,  but  no  moon  “  o  ’er  the 
dark  her  silver  mantle  threw.”  Bright 
and  lustrous  stars  were  reflected  from 
the  passive  ocean ;  our  boat  rushed 
through  the  water  impelled  by  the  strong 
arms  of  nine  stalwart  men,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  save  themselves  from  agonizing 
death.  Her  bows  were  crested  with 
silver  foam,  and  in  her  wake  glowed 
lurid  sparks,  while  the  rapidly  dipping 
oars,  with  their  long,  steady  sweep, 
turned  up  myriads  of  scintillations,  as  if 
a  host  of  fire-flies  had  been  suddenly 
disturbed.  On,  on  we  pulled  in  the  di¬ 
rection  taken  by  the  Jeanette  until  day¬ 
light  broke  upon  us,  when  we  stopped, 
laid  upon  our  oars,  and  scanned  the  fast¬ 
coming  horizon.  In  vain  did  we  turn 
our  anxious  gaze  in  every  direction. 
There  was  nothing  framed  by  man  in 
sight.  Not  a  breath  of  air  rippled  over 
the  boundless  waste  of  waters  ;  not  a 
bird  nor  a  fish  broke  the  awful  solitude. 
Up  rose  the  sun,  flaming,  angry,  merci¬ 
less.  A  small  beaker  of  water  was  in 
the  boat,  but  it  had  been  half-emptied 


during  the  preceding  night  of  trial  and 
anxiety.  Captain  Hosmer  immediately 
charged  himself  with  the  care  of  this  des¬ 
perately  coveted  beverage,  to  be  doled 
out  in  regular  rations  to  each  man,  no  one 
receiving  more  than  enough  to  moisten 
his  parching  lips  and  burning  tongue. 
Then  commenced  that  long  sequence 
of  unutterable  horrors,  compared  to 
which  all  other  human  ills  seem  trivial. 
There  were  ten  men  in  the  boat,  and  the 
third  day  had  come  with  the  same  lurid 
sun  glaring  upon  us  with  relentless  fury. 
At  the  captain’s  suggestion  each  man 
soaked  himself  in  sea  water,  which 
seemed  to  afford  some  very  slight  re 
lief ;  but  our  garments  soon  dried  in 
that  furnace-like  heat,  leaving  a  crust  of 
salt  all  over  our  bodies,  so  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  had  to  be  constantly  repeated. 
It  is  needless  to  describe  the  increasing 
anguish  and  torment  suffered  by  that 
wretched  crew  as  day  after  day  came 
and  went,  leaving  us  still  upon  the 
glassy  deep,  which  had  begun  to  look 
more  like  molten  lead  than  water.  We 
were  then  so  exhausted  that  all  further 
effort  to  make  way  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  pangs  of  hunger  had  become 
demoniacal,  and  men  glared  at  each  other 
with  cannibal  gaze  and  intent.  Each 
felt  what  the  others  thought.  We  be¬ 
gan  to  realize  that  one  must  die  that  the 
rest  might  live.  Strange  it  was,  that 
in  the  midst  of  this  indescribable  agony 
of  mind  and  body,  no  one  thought  of 
committing  suicide ;  no  one  contem¬ 
plated  self-sacrifice,  but  with  insane 
despair  seemed  to  prefer  being  killed 
and  eaten.  Psychologists  may  explain 
this  extraordinary  fact ;  I  cannot.  The 
love  of  life  was  still  the  ruling  principle, 
and  we  clung  to  it  with  desperation. 

“Oh,  my  God!”  exclaimed  the  cap¬ 
tain,  “  if  we  had  not  cut  away  that  whale 
we  might  have  been  content.”  These 
were  terrible  words.  They  at  once  im¬ 
parted  a  renewed  sense  of  hunger  which 
could  not  be  appeased  without  food — 
food  of  some  kind,  no  matter  what. 
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Among  the  crew  was  a  Malay ;  a  won¬ 
derfully  active  and  vigorous  man,  with 
the  agility  of  the  tiger-cat  and  the  mus¬ 
cular  power  of  an  anaconda.  His  sav¬ 
age  eyes  glittered  like  those  of  a  basi¬ 
lisk  as  he  proposed  that  we  should 
draw  lots  to  determine  who  should  be 
immolated.  Every  one  at  first  recoiled 
with  unfeigned  horror ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  the  proposition  familiarized  it¬ 
self  to  our  minds,  and  in  one  hour  it 
was  adopted.  An  express  stipulation 
was  made  to  except  the  captain,  who  re¬ 
sisted  the  motion,  but  finally  consented, 
as  he  was  the  only  navigator  among  us, 
and  the  greatest  sufferer.  Our  com¬ 
mander  cut  small  slivers  of  wood  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths  from  a  harpoon-staff,  and 
presenting  their  ends  while  concealing 
their  length  in  his  hand,  bade  each  one 
draw,  the  one  pulling  the  shortest  sliv¬ 
er  to  die.  We  were  paralyzed.  Had 
it  really  come  to  this  ?  Perhaps  in  ten 
minutes  after  the  victim  had  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  a  vessel  might  heave  in  sight,  and 
rescue  us  from  so  horrible  a  condition. 
Perhaps  a  storm  might  arise  and  de¬ 
stroy  all  hands.  Perhaps  some  stray 
porpoise  or  other  fish  might  come  within 
the  reach  of  our  harpoons  or  grains. 
We  hesitated,  and  agreed  to  defer  the  or¬ 
deal  until  after  nightfall,  for  the  double 
reason  of  waiting  until  the  last  hope  was 
gone,  and  of  securing  the  sacrifice  as  cool 
as  possible  when  no  other  resource  was 
left.  Eight  o’clock,  P.M.,  came  full  soon. 
The  moon  was  riding  in  the  heavens, 
and  reflected  from  the  vast  mirror  of 
the  ocean.  Slowly,  and  with  suffocat¬ 
ing  trepidation,  we  approached  the  cap¬ 
tain  to  draw  our  lots.  His  hands  and 
frame  shook  as  with  an  ague.  One  by 
one,  with  lank  jaws,  cavernous  eyes  and 
gaunt  frames,  we  stretched  forth  our 
jSalsying  fingers  and  selected  our  bits 
of  wood.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  but 
the  commander,  with  the  index  of  doom, 
pointed  out  the  victim.  Ten  short  min¬ 
utes  were  given  him  to  prepare  for  the 
awful  change  from  life  to  death  ;  from 
this  world,  with  its  attendant  horrors, 


to  the  “  undiscovered  bourne.”  While 
engaged  in  commending  himself  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  preparing  to  go 
where  “the  weary  are  at  rest,”  he  was 
knocked  on  the  head  from  behind,  and 
quickly  dispatched  with  repeated  blows 
— care  being  taken  to  shed  no  drop  of 
blood.  That  was  our  first  sacrifice  to 
selfishness ;  but  we  were  not  in  pos¬ 
session  of  rational  faculty.  The  capac¬ 
ity  to  judge  clearly  and  dispassionately 
had  been  lost.  Our  manhood  had 
been  taken  from  us,  and  we  were  but 
beasts  of  prey — the  mere  animal  man. 
After  two  or  three  days,  the  same  hor¬ 
rible  ceremony  was  repeated,  and  again 
and  again,  until  four  of  our  number  had 
succumbed. 

Our  fifth  drawing  was  postponed 
longer  than  usual,  for  there  seemed  to 
be  a  reawakened  hope  of  rescue.  It 
came  not.  Once  more  the  captain  held 
forth  the  fatal  slivers,  and  the  Malay 
drew  the  shortest.  This  was  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  time  of 
sacrifice  would  not  arrive  until  eight 
o’clock,  p.m.  My  feeble  powers  of  de¬ 
scription  can  give  you  no  adequate  idea 
of  how  the  Malay’s  eyes  glittered  ;  of 
the  foam  which  covered  his  lips  ;  of  the 
writhings  his  frame  underwent ;  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  gnashed  his  teeth, 
and  howled  like  a  wolf.  It  was  fright¬ 
ful.  These  extreme  expressions  of  un¬ 
mitigated  agony  were  beginning  to  ope¬ 
rate  in  his  favor,  and  elicit  some  tokens 
of  compassion  ;  but  they  were  soon 
turned  to  hate  and  loathing.  The  after, 
or  stroke  oar,  was  propelled  by  a  lad 
not  over  seventeen  years  of  age.  He 
had  been  the  most  heroic  and  uncom¬ 
plaining  of  the  crew.  He  was  a  meek, 
active,  intelligent  boy,  who  had  won  the 
favor  of  all,  and  we  had  unanimously 
determined  that  his  life  should  be  saved, 
if  within  our  power.  Seven  o’clock  ar¬ 
rived.  The  Malay  was  at  the  forward 
oar.  One  or  two  “  heavers,”  short, 
heavy,  thick,  were  lying  under  his 
thwart,  and  the  captain  saw  him  quietly 
reach  down  and  arm  himself  with  one. 
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Suspecting  some  villainy,  the  command¬ 
er  quietly  unshipped  a  lance  and  placed 
it  by  his  side,  ready  for  use.  Half  an 
hour  passed,  when  the  Malay,  with  the 
bound  of  a  tiger,  leaped  over  the  inter¬ 
vening  thwarts  and  made  a  desperate 
blow  at  the  boy’s  head.  As  he  sprang 
aft,  Captain  Hosmer  raised  his  foot  and 
kicked  the  boy  off  his  thwart,  causing 
the  Malay’s  aim  to  miss  its  mark,  and 
at  the  same  instant  drove  the  lance  deep 
into  his  chest.  The  would-be  murderer 
fell,  and  was  instantly  killed  and  shared 
out  among  the  survivors.  Hunger  had 
been  somewhat  appeased,  and  we  killed 
each  other  not  so  much  for  flesh  as  to 
moisten  our  mouths  with  the  blood, 
which,  although  hot  at  first,  soon  cooled 
upon  the  lips  and  tongue,  especially  as 
a  refreshing  breeze  had  sprung  up  two 
days  before  the  Malay’s  death.  The 
sky  had  become  overcast  and  threat¬ 
ened  a  storm.  Water !  water !  Any¬ 
thing  for  water.  The  dreadful,  the  inde¬ 
scribable  gnawings  of  hunger  are  feeble 
in  comparison  to  the  want  of  water. 
Oh !  that  the  Majesty  above  would 
vouchsafe  a  rain  storm,  that  we  might 
drink,  and  not  perish  of  thirst. 

It  was  not  so  ordained.  The  clouds 
passed  away  and  left  us  once  more  un¬ 
der  the  glowing  firmament.  It  was 
more  than  human  nature  could  bear, 
and  one  of  our  number  died  under  the 
infliction.  His  body  was  made  fast  to 
a  rope  and  trolled  for  two  days,  in  the 
hope  of  calling  up  a  shark  ;  but  no  such 
good  fortune  awaited  us.  Those  who 
still  cling  to  the  belief  that  sharks  will 
instinctively  follow  a  vessel,  on  board 
of  which  some  member  is  soon  to  die, 
may  rest  assured  of  its  fallacy.  We 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  seen 
one  of  those  voracious  monsters  at  any 
time  during  our  horrible  sufferings.  On 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  cut  our 
dead  shipmate  adrift,  and  again  resigned 
ourselves  to  whatever  fate  might  be  in 
store.  Only  four  of  the  original  ten  re¬ 
mained  alive,  viz.-:  the  captain,  the  lad, 
one  messmate  and  myself.  It  hadbeen 


my  fortune  to  escape  so  far,  and  only 
two  of  us  were  left  to  draw  lots.  Six 
days  had  passed  since  we  shared  the 
Malay,  and  we  had  been  two  days  with¬ 
out  food.  There  we  lay,  rocking  silently 
upon  the  great  deep.  The  moon  had 
come  and  gone,  and  was  beginning  to 
come  again.  Thirty-four  days  had  been 
passed  in  this  awful  struggle  for  life. 
Not  a  drop  of  water  had  refreshed  our 
systems  after  the  second  day  ;  not  a  fish 
nor  bird  had  been  seen  in  all  that  terri¬ 
ble  period.  We  had  ceased  to  be  hu¬ 
man,  and  more  resembled  beasts  of 
prey.  Deep-sunk,  bloodless  eyes  ;  gaunt, 
shrivelled  and  emaciated  frames;  lolling, 
swollen  tongues,  and  trembling  limbs  ; 
faces  covered  with  thin,  scraggy  beards  ; 
nails  like  claws,  and  stained  with  human 
blood,  may  give  a  faint  idea  of  how  we 
looked,  except  that  there  was  a  fiendish, 
inexpressible  glare  about  the  eyes  which 
spoke  volumes.  Our  voices  had  been 
reduced  to  hoarse  whispers  ;  the  power 
of  utterance  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  men 
no  longer  spoke  to  each  other,  but  con¬ 
versed  reluctantly  by  sluggish  signs. 
Yet  the  desire  to  prolong  life  rose  above 
all  other  considerations.  It  was  for  that 
we  had  killed  and  eaten  our  fellow  men. 
It  was  for  that  we  had  undergone  inde¬ 
scribable  tortures  of  mind  and  body. 
It  was  for  that  we  still  hoped  and  strug¬ 
gled  against  an  almost  positive  fate.  As 
the  next  day  dawned  upon  the  cloudless 
ocean,  although  a  gentle  breeze  fanned 
the  waters,  Captain  Hosmer  signalled 
us  to  come  aft.  In  a  hardly  audible 
whisper  he  said  :  “  Let  us  agree  to  die 
together  like  men.  Let  us  have  no  more 
of  this  dreadful  cannibalism.  If  we  are 
to  perish,  it  is  God’s  holy  will,  and  we 
should  submit  without  rebelliousness. 
All  proper  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  secure  life,  if  possible  ;  but  we  have 
been  sinful  and  selfish  beyond  ordinary 
parallel.  Should  we  escape,  our  lives 
will  become  one  harrowing  grief  for 
the  deeds  we  have  done  in  this  boat ; 
and  if  we  do  not  survive,  to  what  end  will 
have  been  all  the  evil  we  have  done  ?  ” 
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Freely  each  person  reached  out  his 
hand,  and  grasping  that  of  our  noble 
commander,  acquiesced  in  his  views, 
and  solemnly  pledged  ourselves  to  their 
fulfilment.  The  thirty-fifth  day  came, 
and  we  had  resigned  ourselves  to  die, 
either  by  the  slow  and  ineffable  torture 
of  famine,  or  by  a  hasty  plunge  into  the 
deep.  At  ten  o’clock,  a.m.,  a  sail  was 
descried  to  the  westward,  standing  di¬ 
rectly  toward  us  with  a  fair  wind.  With 
all  the  haste  our  captain  could  command, 
he  tore  the  ragged  remnant  of  his  shirt 
from  his  shoulders,  and  made  it  fast  to 
a  lance-staff.  This  was  stepped  in  the 
mast-hole,  and  required  the  united 
strength  of  two  men  to  keep  it  steady 
and  upright.  On  came  the  ship,  until 
within  a  mile  of  us  ;  she  hoisted  her 


ensign  in  token  of  having  seen  us.  We 
tried  to  shout,  but  could  not ;  we  tried 
to  dance,  and  fell  down  exhausted ;  we 
tried  to  laugh,  and  wept  from  fountains 
long  seared  ;  we  attempted  to  clutch 
each  other’s  hands,  and  only  succeeded 
in  making  convulsed  motions.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  ship  rounded  to,  just  to  wind¬ 
ward,  lowered  and  manned  her  boat  and 
sent  it  to  our  succor.  Then  the  long- 
sustained  tension  gave  way  and  we  all 
fell  lifeless.  When  next  I  awoke  to 
consciousness,  I  found  myself  on  board 
the  English  ship  Malabar,  bound  from 
Liverpool  to  Sydney.  Every  kindness 
and  attention  were  shown  us,  and  three 
days  afterward  we  landed  in  Sydney, 
the  shadowy  wrecks  of  our  former 
selves. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

In  no  white  winding-sheet  goes  out  the  year, 

Stiff,  straight  and  cold,  with  mourners  by  its  bier, 
As  in  the  hard  Atlantic  clime, 

Where  bare-branched  trees  make  desolate  the  sky, 
And  streams  are  stilled  but  winds  are  piping  high, 
And  vapors  turn  to  stinging  rime. 

Not  typical  of  death  our  old  year’s  end, 

But  rather  like  the  parting  of  a  friend 

Who  leaves  a  grateful  sense  behind  ; 

Or  like  a  maiden  loved  and  wedded  late, 

Who  goes  to  meet  her  joy  with  mien  sedate, 

Yet  calmly  happy  in  her  mind. 

The  long  dry  summer  sits  upon  the  hills 
In  memory  yet  ;  her  russet  color  fills 

The  distant  scene  with  mellow  tints ; 
Only  the  spring  that  swells  to  meet  the  cloud, 

Or  acorn-dropping  oak,  or  south  wind  loud, 

Another  mood  of  nature  hints. 

The  red  geranium  gleams  along  the  wall, 

The  pea-vine’s  leafy  tresses  thickly  fall, 

While  roses  blush  in  open  air ; 

And  oft  in  sheltered  spots,  ’mid  friendly  calms, 
The  calla  lily  lifts  its  broad,  green  palms 

And  blossoms  into  saintly  prayer. 

Soon  all  the  tawny  hills  that  thirst  for  rain 
Will  don  an  emerald  robe  with  golden  train 

Of  yellow  poppies  glowing  like  a  flame  ; 
The  summer  from  her  dusty  chrysalis 
Will  waken  to  a  life  of  winged  bliss, 

And  Spring  will  be  its  happy  name. 
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SOME  years  ago  I  was  laid  up  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  with  a  lame  leg  in  an 
obscure  village  in  North  Wales.  It  was 
the  dullest  of  places,  and  I  should  have 
nearly  died  of  ennui  were  it  not  that, 
being  familiar  with  the  language,  I  was 
able  to  get  acquainted  with  the  people 
and  study  their  household  habits  and 
household  lore.  Many  were  the  strange 
tales  they  told  as  we  sat  around  the 
cheerful  peat-fire  in  the  long  autumn 
evenings — tales  of  faries  and  goblins  ; 
of  spirits  and  demons  ;  of  corpse-can¬ 
dles  and  wraiths  ;  of  witchcraft  and  the 
glamour  of  the  evil  eye.  Most  of  these 
made  little  impression  beyond  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  moment ;  but  the  following, 
partly  because  the  man  who  told  it  was 
intelligent  beyond  his  station,  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  seemed  to  illustrate  a  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  Welsh  superstition — 
interested  me  so  much,  that  the  outline, 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  the  exact 
words,  became  firmly  fixed  in  my  mem¬ 
ory.  If  Robert  Pritchard — this  was  the 
story-teller’s  name — still  walks  in  the 
flesh,  and  should  chance  to  see  these 
pages,  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to  bear 
witness  that  I  have  faithfully  reported 
him. 

You  don’t  belike  in  ghosts?  I  do. 
When  you  have  heard  my  story,  you 
shall  judge  whether  my  belief  is  well 
founded. 

You  know  we  Welshmen  are  super¬ 
stitious.  The  belief  in  supernatural 
apparitions  is  sacredly  enshrined  in  the 
popular  faith.  Every  valley  is  haunted ; 
every  glen,  and  mountain  defile,  and 
ruin,  has  its  familiar  sprite.  There  is 
not  a  town  or  hamlet — there  is  hardly  a 
farm-house  or  cottage,  from  the  Dee  to 
the  Severn,  but  boasts  its  bwgan.  To 
deny  that  the  spirits  of  dead  men  walk 


the  earth  at  night,  is  accounted  the 
rankest  heresy.  Yet  I  was  an  unbe¬ 
liever.  I  stoutly  denied  not  only  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  apparitions,  but  the  existence 
of  the  soul  itself  after  death.  I  would 
argue  by  the  hour  against  the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  visitation  from  the 
other  world.  And  it  was  not  mere  bra¬ 
vado.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  feared 
neither  man  nor  devil.  Many  and  many 
a  time  have  I  put  my  hardihood  to  the 
test,  by  visiting  haunted  places  in  the 
dead  of  night,  sometimes  on  a  wager, 
sometimes  simply  to  show  my  more 
timorous  companions  how  superior  I 
was  to  the  common  infirmities  of  my 
kind.  I  spent  one  whole  night  lying  in 
wait  for  the  famous  demon  of  Cadar 
Idris,  on  the  very  track  of  his  goblin 
rounds.  Another  time  I  slept  in  the  old 
ruined  mill  where  the  spirit  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  Robin  Gock  held  nightly  revel. 
A  few  weeks  later  I  made  a  bet  that  I 
would  pass  the  small  hours  in  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  the  terrible  Bwgan  Uch  y*  My- 
nydd — a  ghost  whose  unearthly  shrieks 
were  wont,  on  stated  nights,  to  disturb 
the  sleep  of  the  good  people  for  miles 
around — and  won.  Finally,  to  cap  the 
climax  of  my  audacity,  I  went  out  one 
wild  night  to  meet  the  spectral  Smug¬ 
gler  of  Maen  Mellt,  who,  according  to 
universal  report,  was  accustomed  to  ply 
his  old  trade — anchor  his  shadowy  craft 
in  the  cove,  and  land  his  shadowy  cargo. 
Yet,  nor  ghost  nor  goblin  came  near  me. 

But  I  was  destined  to  have  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent — more  terrible  experience.  An 
old  man  named  Hu  Hirwan  was  found 
murdered  in  his  cabin  one  morning.  He 
was  a  strange  creature  —  half-savage, 
half-idiot,  who  lived  alone,  his  only 
companion  an  enormous,  ill-favored 
black  cat.  He  had  the  appearance  of 
the  abjectest  poverty,  yet  it  was  gener- 
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ally  believed  that  he  possessed  consider¬ 
able  money  concealed  somewhere  about 
the  premises.  The  more  ignorant  of  his 
neighbors  insisted  he  had  dealings  with 
the  evil  one,  and  some  wen{  even  so 
far  as  to  affirm  that  he  came  to  his 
death  by  no  mortal  hand.  A  belated 
peasant,  going  home  from  the  village 
tavern  after  a  more  than  usually  heavy 
orgie,  declared  that  as  he  passed  the 
hut  he  saw  the  old  man  struggling  with 
his  satanic  majesty,  in  the  shape  of  a 
gigantic  black  cat ;  and  as  the  cat,  his 
only  companion,  was  seen  no  more  after 
the  murder,  the  story  gained  considera¬ 
ble  credence.  The  authorities,  however, 
took  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the 
case.  An  examination  of  the  body  re¬ 
vealed  an  ugly  wound  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  as  if  inflicted  with  a  bludgeon. 
Suspicion  rested  on  a  worthless  fellow 
named  Dick  Wirion  (Dick  the  foolish), 
who  was  seen  prowling  about  the  place 
on  the  evening  of  the  tragedy.  He  was 
arrested,  brought,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  country,  to  die  presence  of 
the  murdered  man,  and  made  to  stand 
over  it.  According  to  this  time-honored 
test,  if  the  prisoner  is  innocent  the  de¬ 
funct  “makes  no  sign;”  if  guilty,  the 
wound  opens  and  a  spurt  of  blood  flies 
on  his  person.  Poor  Dick  was  hit  square 
in  the  face  with  a  thin  stream  of  gore, 
fell  to  the  floor  in  a  fit  and  was  carried 
back  to  prison.  A  bloody  club  was  found 
back  of  his  cabin,  several  sovereigns 
were  taken  from  his  pocket,  which, 
added  to  the  accusation  of  the  corpse, 
seemed  to  make  the  case  against  him 
clear  as  day.  In  those  times — this,  you 
must  know,  sir,  happened  forty  years 
ago — it  did  not  take  long  to  prove  a  man 
fit  for  the  gallows.  Dick  was  tried,  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  at  a  single  sitting 
of  the  court,  and  a  week  later  was  com¬ 
fortably  and  quietly  hanged. 

Hardly  was  the  poor  devil  under 
ground,  when  strange  stories  began  to 
be  whispered  around  the  peasant  fire¬ 
sides.  It  was  said  the  cabin  of  the 


murdered  hermit  was  haunted.  Un¬ 
earthly  noises  were  heard  in  the  dead  of 
night ;  sounds  as  of  men  struggling  in 
mortal  conflict ;  shrieks  and  groans 
such  as  never  came  from  human  lips  ; 
cries  for  help  and  peals  of  demoniac 
laughter  were  testified  to  by  reputable 
witnesses.  A  fisherman  swore  before  a 
committee  of  investigation  that,  passing 
by  one  night,  he  saw  the  spirit  of  the 
old  man  standing  by  the  garden  wall, 
the  ghastly  wound  on  the  side  of  the 
head  bleeding  freely,  the  hollow  eyes 
glaring  wildly  at  him.  A  cattle-drover 
deposed  before  the  same  committee, 
that  going  hpme  from  the  market-town, 
shortly  after  midnight,  he  saw  near  the 
scene  of  the  murder  strange  lights  danc¬ 
ing,  and  heard  distinctly  the  noise  as  of 
a  heavy  chain  dragged  over  a  pile  of 
stones.  A  young  man  who  had  been 
visiting  his  sweetheart,  testified  that 
passing  the  place  he  heard  his  name 
called  three  times,  and  looking  toward 
the  hut  saw  it  lighted  up  and  the  mur¬ 
dered  Hu  beckoning  him  to  come  in. 

The  ghost  became  the  absorbing 
theme  of  the  town.  Nothing  else  was 
thought  or  talked  of.  It  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  local 
authorities.  The  reverend  Hugh  Reese, 
pastor  of  the  dissenting  church,  fulmi¬ 
nated  against  it  in  two  of  his  most  pow¬ 
erful  sermons.  The  select  committee  to 
which  I  have  above  referred,  visited  the 
haunted  premises,  and  although  armed 
with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  two  swords 
and  a  brace  of  pistols,  were  so  appalled 
by  the  appearance  of  the  spectre  that 
they  fled  in  terror,  and  disbanded  to 
meet  no  more.  Finally,  a  messenger 
was  dispatched  to  Carnarvon,  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  Rev.  Didymus  Davis,  the  fa¬ 
mous  exorcisor,  who  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  scene,  prayed,  and  read 
seven  chapters  from  the  Evangelists, 
winding  up  with  the  following  formula  : 
“  Whether  you  be  spirit  or  devil — wheth¬ 
er  you  be  from  heaven  above  or  from  hell 
beneath — I  command  you,  in  the  name 
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of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  leave  this  place  forever.”  But 
it  was  no  use.  The  next  night  the 
spirit  of  old  Hu  was  more  troublesome 
than  ever,  so  that  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  terror-stricken  by  the  howls 
and  shrieks  that  issued  from  the  haunted 
cabin.  The  poor  people,  who  never  had 
so  unmanagable  a  ghost  before,  were  in 
despair. 

It  was  at  this  time  the  incident  hap¬ 
pened  that  exercised  such  a  controlling 
influence  over  my  future  life.  A  lot  of 
us  young  fellows  had  been  carousing  at 
the  village  taverh.  We  had  made  a  good 
haul  at  our  herring  fishing,  and  were 
spending  our  money  freely.  The  con¬ 
versation  naturally  turned  to  the  subject 
of  old  Hu’s  ghost.  All  were  firm  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  apparition,  except  myself, 
who  stoutly  insisted  that  the  whole  thing 
was  gotten  up  by  some  interested  per¬ 
son,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the 
cabin.  “  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  ’ll 
do,”  says  Shon  Cadwallder,  captain  of 
our  fishing  smack  ;  “  I  ’ll  lay  a  wager  of 
five  guineas  that  you  dare  not  go  to  the 
haunted  hut,  and  stay  there  all  alone, 
from  midnight  till  three  in  the  morning.” 
I  had  been  drinking  heavily,  and  prompt¬ 
ly  replied,  “  I  agree.” 

The  matter  was  soon  arranged,  the 
money  was  put  down,  and  I  started  for 
the  hut,  accompanied  by  three  of  my 
companions,  who  were  to  see  me  enter. 
The  night  was  dark  and  dirty — so  dark 
you  couldn’t  se®the  length  of  your  arm. 
I  must  say  I  felt  a  little  uncomfortable, 
as  I  approached  the  haunted  tenement ; 
but  I  walked  boldly  up  to  the  door, 
pushed  it  open,  entered,  and  extempor¬ 
izing  a  light  (matches  were  not  invented 
then),  lighted  a  candle  with  which  I  had 
provided  myself,  and  took  a  survey  of 
the  place.  It  was  a  miserable  thatched- 
roof,  mud-walled  hut,  with  hard  earthen 
floor,  nearly  bare  of  furniture,  and  in¬ 
expressibly  dreary.  The  air  was  close 
and  dank,  as  if  the  taint  of  the  bloody 
deed,  enacted  a  few  weeks  before,  still 


lingered.  Everything  remained  as  it 
was  when  the  murder  was  committed. 
I  thought  I  could  even  see  traces  of  the 
struggle  on  the  moulded  walls.  The 
floor  in  several  places  bore  the  dark 
stains  of  the  dead  man’s  blood.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  sight  was  one  to  make,  even 
as  hare-brained  a  fellow  as  I,  timid.  But 
I  sought  to  drive  unpleasant  fancies 
away.  I  threw  myself  down  on  a  bench 
by  the  table,  and  waited  the  issue  of  my 
adventure.  I  lay  quietly  some  time — so 
quietly,  I '  could  hear  my  heart  beat. 
The  stillness  was  oppressive.  I  grew 
nervous  under  the  awful  hush  of  the 
midnight,  and  fancied  a  thousand  hor¬ 
rible  sights  and  sounds.  I  thought  I 
saw  the  old  man  as  he  lay  in  his  shroud 
— thought  I  heard  the  old  familiar  voice 
pleading  for  mercy  at  the  hands  of  his 
assassin.  Little  by  little,  however,  my 
perceptions  became  less  and  less  dis¬ 
tinct.  My  eyelids  drooped,  and  I  fell 
into  slumber.  How  long  I  slept,  I  have 
no  idea ;  but  I  woke  up  suddenly,  and 
became  conscious  that  I  was  no  longer 
alone.  I  felt — for  my  eyes  were  still 
closed  —  that  there  was  something  or 
somebody — something  or  somebody  that 
had  entered  while  I  slept — near  me. 
Its  presence  was  palpable  to  all  my  finer 
senses.  I  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  en¬ 
folded  by  invisible  arms — wrapped  in  a 
spell  so  absolute  and  terrible,  that  I  was 
powerless  to  resist.  But  I  knew  that  to 
yield  would  be  fatal ;  and  so,  with  a 
mighty  effort  of  will,  opened  my  eyes, 
and  looked  in  the  direction  whence  the 
strange  influence  came.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  directly  opposite,  and 
not  more  than  four  feet  distant,  sat  a 
human  figure,  or  what  seemed  one. 
The  face  was  in  shadow,  the  side  of 
the  head  turned  toward  me.  That  it 
was  that  of  an  old  man,  I  could  see  from 
the  stoop  of  the  shoulders  and  the  thin 
locks  of  grey  that  drooped  from  the 
temples.  He  was  dressed  in  the  quaint 
long  socks  and  knee  breeches  of  the 
Welsh  peasant.  His  hands  rested  on 
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his  knees,  his  head  was  bent  toward 
the  floor.  For  a  moment  I  was  paral¬ 
yzed  with  terror  ;  but,  by  one  of  those 
revulsions  of  feeling  we  cannot  explain, 
the  next  instant  I  had  half-persuaded 
myself  that  my  companions  had  been 
playing  a  trick  upon  me.  “One  of 
these  fellows,”  I  said  to  myself,  “has 
dressed  himself  to  look  like  old  Hu 
Hirwan,  has  come  in  while  I  slept  and 
means  to  frighten  me  into  losing  my 
wager.”  Determined  to  be  even  with 
the  rascals,  I  caught  up  a  stout  walking- 
stick  that  lay  beside  me  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  shoulders  of  the  mysterious 
intruder.  Great  God  !  it  struck  impal¬ 
pable  air.  I  could  see  it  pass  through 
what  seemed  a  solid  body  without  meet¬ 
ing  the  least  resistance,  striking  the 
floor  with  a  crash.  The  next  instant 
the  figure,  rose  slowly  from  the  chair, 
turned  round  and  faced  me.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  the  paralyzing  agony  of  that 
dreadful  moment  ?  There  stood  within 
a  few  hands’  breadth  of  me  what  seemed 
once  the  mortal  part  of  old  Hu  Hirwan  ; 
but  how  awfully  changed !  The  face 
had  the  livid  hue  of  death  ;  the  eyes 
were  sunken  and  burned  with  a  ghastly 
glare ;  the  dampness  of  the  grave  was 
upon  the  shrivelled  brow.  The  wound 
on  the  side  of  the  head  gaped  hideously. 
I  was  too  terrified  to  speak — too  terri¬ 
fied  to  move — but  stood  helplessly  star¬ 
ing  at  the  spectre.  I  had  not  even 
will  enough  to  shut  my  eyes  on  the  aw¬ 
ful  vision ;  yet  I  had  sufficient  self-pos¬ 
session  to  know  that  the  spell  by  which 
I  was  held  must  be  speedily  broken  or 
I  should  die ;  and  remembering  what 
had  been  so  often  told  me  of  the  effi¬ 


cacy  of  speech,  I  summoned  all  my  en¬ 
ergies  for  a  last  effort,  and  gasped  out : 
“  In  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  I  com¬ 
mand  you  to* tell  me  what  your  errand 
is.”  The  clammy  lips  quivered,  the 
shrunken  face  became  eloquent  with  a 
horrible  intelligence,  and  the  spectre 
spoke  as  follows  :  “  I  fell  by  the  hand 

of  Owen  Roberts,  my  kinsman,  who 
came  to  rob  me,  and,  because  I  resisted, 
slew  me.  Denounce  him  as  my  mur¬ 
derer,  see  that  he  is  brought  to  justice, 
and  I  shall  disturb  you  no  more.”  The 
light  went  out  from  the  hollow  eyes,  the 
form  of  the  dead  man  seemed  to  shrivel 
and  fade  away,  and  I  was  left  alone. 

You  smile,  sir;  you  think  I  dreamed 
all  this.  Wait  until  you  have  heard 
me  through.  I  rushed  out  of  the  hut, 
bounded  over  the  garden-wall  and  ran 
home  as  if  all  the  fiends  were  after 
me.  Next  day  I  called  upon  the  mag¬ 
istrate  of  the  town  and  told  him  my 
story.  Strange  to  say,  he  betrayed  lit¬ 
tle  surprise,  and  remarked  that  facts 
had  recently  come  to  his  knowledge 
which  induced  him  to  believe  that  Owen 
Roberts  was  the  real  murderer,  and  that 
the  order  for  his  arrest  was  already  is¬ 
sued.  A  few  hours  later,  Roberts  was 
in  the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  when 
told  that  he  was  accused  by  witnesses 
both  from  this  world  and  the  world  of 
ghosts,  broke  down  completely  and  con¬ 
fessed  all.  He  was  tried,  convicted 
and  hanged  on  the  very  gallows  where 
poor  Dick  Wirion  innocently  swung. 
The  ghost  of  old  Hu  came  no  more, 
and  the  good  people  of  Rhoslan  enjoyed 
a  long  immunity  from  supernatural  vis¬ 
itations. 
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BURIED  ALIVE 

IN  the  year  1840,  I  was  serving  as  a 
midshipman  on  board  the  United 
States  frigate  St.  Lawrence,  then  cruis¬ 
ing  in  the  Pacific.  The  St.  Lawrence  car¬ 
ried  a  crew  of  six  hundred  men — Amer¬ 
icans,  Irishmen,  and  men  belonging  to 
every  nationality  under  the  sun.  The 
majority  of  them  had  passed  the  best 
days  of  their  lives  in  the  service,  and 
were  imbued  with  all  the  superstitions 
so  common  to  their  calling,  thirty  years 
ago.  It  was  often  my  fortune  to  hear 
weird  yarns  of  the  sea  told  by  men  who 
believed  every  word  of  them,  to  com¬ 
rades  who  scarcely  dared  to  move  while 
they  listened.  Some  of  the  older  sail¬ 
ors  could,  in  dark,  stormy  nights,  make 
the  hair  of  a  whole  watch,  including 
their  own,  stand  on  end  —  with  their 
tales  of  seas  that  gave  up  their  dead, 
and  of  ships  that  were  haunted.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  Larry  McBlather, 
captain  of  the  forecastle,  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  When  I  sailed  on  the  Sabine ,  she 
was  haunted,  an’  this  is  the  way  it  hap¬ 
pened.  Ye  see,  it  was  a  dark,  stormy 
night  just  like  this,  an’  the  men  were 
sent  out  to  furl  the  flying  jib.  The 
captain  of  the  forecastle  was  stowin’ 
the  head  of  the  sail,  an’  all  of  a  sudden 
he  said  to  the  man  next  to  him:  ‘It 
blows  hard,  Jack;’  an’  then  cut  his 
throat,  an’  fell  overboard  an’  was  lost. 
Ever  after  that,  of  a  dark,  stormy  night, 
when  the  men  went  out  to  furl  the  flying 
jib  they  would  see  a  man  sittin’  on  the 
end  of  the  boom,  an’  he  would  say : 

‘  It  blows  hard,  Jack’ ;  an’  cut  his  throat, 
an’  fall  overboard.” 

Just  as  Larry  finished,  a  voice  which 
seemed  to  proceed  out  of  the  air  over¬ 
head,  remarked :  “  It  blows  hard,  Jack.” 
In  an  instant  those  who  were  not  fright¬ 
ened  too  much  to  move  were  on  their 
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feet,  and  holding  on  to  the  rigging  to 
keep  their  tottering  legs  from  letting 
them  down. 

“Did  ye  hear  that,  Harry  Blower?” 
asked  McBlather,  as  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  himself  enough  to  speak. 

“Yes,  I  heerd  it,”  replied  Harry; 
“and  like  all  yer  other  bloody  ghosts, 
it  was  n’t  a  ghost,  but  the  parrot,  that 
said  it.” 

“  Man  the  flying-jib  down-haul,  clear 

away  the  halliards - haul  down  ! — ■— 

Lay  out,  and  furl  the  flying  jib  !  ”  These 
orders  were  issued  by  the  officer  of  the 
deck ;  but  there  was  hesitation  displayed 
by  all  whose  duty  it  was  to  obey  them. 
In  the  mean  time  McBlather  turned  to 
Blower,  and  said:  “Now,  Harry,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  ghosts — you  don’t.  I  hasn’t 
the  pluck  to  lead  the  men  out  on  the 
flying  jib-boom;  I  would  be  sure  to  see 
a  man  on  the  end  of  it.  You  have  the 
pluck,  an’  you  wouldn’t  see  a  man  : 
therefore,  Harry,  will  yez  do  me  the 
favor  to  lead  the  men  out  ?  ” 

Harry  Blower  replied  :  “  Larry,  you  ’re 
an  idiot,  a  fool,  and  an  ass.  And  ghost 
or  no  ghost,  I  don’t  lay  out  on  the 
flying  jib-boom,  to-night.” 

“  Come  !  Lay  out  there,  you  lubbers, 
and  furl  the  flying  jib.  What  are  you 
about  ?  ”  came  from  the  quarter-deck, 
in  a  voice  that  smacked  of  a  cat-o’-nine¬ 
tails  and  a  dozen  on  the  bare  back. 

In  an  instant  the  lubbers  were  scram¬ 
bling  out,  led  by  McBlather. 

“  Do  you  hear  anything,  Larry  ?  ” 
inquired  Terence  Malone,  who  was  the 
next  man  on  the  inside. 

“  No,  blast  ye,”  replied  Larry  ;  “and 
if  you  hear  anything,  don’t  let  on  ye 
hear  it.  Don’t  tell  me  ye  hear  it ;  and 
I  warn  ye  not  to  show  me  anything  ye 
see.” 

The  sail  was  furled  in  short  order ; 
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and  the  men  “  laid  in,”  each  one  trying 
to  get  ahead  of  the  other. 

In  a  little  while  the  watch  was  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  decks — some  to  sleep, 
some  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  or  any  other  subject  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  interest  them. 

“I  say,  Jack,”  remarked  Terence 
Malone,  “they  ought  to  git  Simon  Gob¬ 
ble  out  of  the  ship.  He’s  been  a  pirate 
an’  a  murderer,  an’  the  divil  knows 
what.  He  swings  close  to  me,  you 
know ;  an’  the  other  night  jist  as  I  was 
fallen  into  a  doze,  I  felt  something  ketch 
me  by  the  arm.  I  sprung  up  in  me 
hammock,  an’  there  was  Simon  Gobble 
a  sittin’  up  in  his,  and  he  was  a  sayin’ : 

‘  Leave  me  ;  why  do  ye  hant  me  ?  Leave 
me,  I  say.’  And  his  eyes  were  closed  ; 
and  his  ugly  ould  face  looked  so  white,  I 
thought  it  was  dead.  I  tell  ye,  Jack, 
I  niver  was  frightened  so  bad  in  all  me 
life  as  I  was  thin  ;  an’  it  did  n’t  take 
me  long  to  turn  out  uv  me  hammock. 
You  may  be  sure  I  slept  on  a  soft  plank 
the  rest  uv  of  the  night,  an’  I ’ve  been  a 
doin’  uv  it  ever  since.  I  would  n’t  sleep 
along  side  uv  that  man  agin  for  all  the 
gold  uv  Peru.  Did  ever  you  see  such 
a  awful  cold,  sharky  eye  as  he ’s  got  ? 
And  then  his  face  is  jist  like  the  face 
uv  one  of  the  divils  I  used  to  see  when 
I  had  the  horrors.  Mark  me,  Jack,  if 
iver  this  ship  comes  to  grief,  it  will  be 
through  Simon  Gobble.” 

“Poor  fellow,”  replied  Jack,  “I  pity 
him.  Sometimes  he  never  speaks  to 
any  one,  and  no  one  ever  speaks  to  him. 
In  all  the  ship  there  is  not  one  man  he 
can  call  his  friend — and  yet  no  one  does 
his  duty  better.  But  then  he  has  such 
strange  ways  about  him;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  man  in  the  ship  that  he  has  n’t 
frightened  out  of  his  wits.  We  ought 
to  try  to  be  more  friendly.” 

“  Friendly  ?  Is  it  friendly  you  mane. 
Bad  luck  to  him  ;  he ’d  better  niver  try 
to  be  friendly  with  me.” 

“That’s  what  the  men  all  say,  and  it’s 
not  fair;  they  should  give  the  man  a 
chance.” 


“He  don’t  deserve  a  chance ;  an’  I 
tell  ye,  Jack,  he  has  done  something 
awful.  If  the  dead  could  spake,  they 
would  tell  us  terrible  stories  about  Si¬ 
mon  Gobble.  Jist  before  you  joined 
the  ship,  we  were  caught  in  a  hurricane. 
All  hands  were  called  to  reef  top-sails. 
I  was  on  the  maintop-sail  yard,  and 
Gobble  was  at  the  weather  earing. 
Well,  all  at  once  there  was  a  long  flash 
of  red  lightning,  an’  Gobble  gave  a  yell 
that  made  ev’ry  body  turn  pale.  The 
men  on  deck  an’  the  men  on  the  yard 
looked,  an’  there  on  the  yard-arm,  right 
behind  Gobble,  was  a  man  with  his 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  an’  the  blood 
streaming  down  his  breast.  Terence 
Malone,  I  never  saw  such  a  bloody  set 
of  Irishmen  as  there  is  on  board  this 
ship.  When  I  first  joined  her,  I  was 
not  afraid  of  the  ‘Old  Harry’  himself; 
but  now  I  do  n’t  dare  to  go  about  in  the 
dark,  unless  some  one  is  with  me.  Ev¬ 
ery  time  I  go  aloft  in  the  night,  I  don’t 
dare  to  look  around  me  for  fear  of  seeing 
a  ghost.  For  all  that  though,  Terence, 
I  never  believed  in  ghosts,  and  I  do  n’t 
believe  in  them  now.  But  I ’ve  got  the 
panics,  and  so  I ’m  just  as  much  afraid 
as  anybody.” 

About  this  time  the  other  watch  was 
called.  Terence  turned  in  on  his  soft 
plank,  and  his  friend  Jack  turned  into 
his  hammock — both  to  pleasant  dreams, 
it  is  to  be  hoped.  In  a  few  days  the 
Si  Lawrence  arrived  at  Tahiti,  where 
she  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  principally  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  their  families.  One  day 
a  beautiful  little  girl  was  standing  on 
the  edge  of  an  empty  chest,  and  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  iron  rail  around  the  poop 
deck,  watching  a  school  of  sharks  that 
were  hanging  around  the  ship.  Sud¬ 
denly  the.  child’s  feet  slipped  from  un¬ 
der  her,  and  to  the  horror  of  all,  she 
rolled  overboard. 

In  an  instant  Simon  Gobble,  who  had 
been  seizing  a  ratline  in  the  mizzen  rig¬ 
ging,  threw  overboard  the  chest  and 
then  leaped  after  it,  fairly  lighting  among 
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the  sharks.  With  one  arm  and  a  long 
sharp  knife  he  kept  off  the  sharks,  while 
with  the  other  he  placed  the  child  in  the 
empty  chest,  where  no  shark  could  harm 
her.  He  now  gave  all  his  attention  to 
the  hungry  monsters  that  everywhere 
surrounded  him,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  was  picked  up  by  a  boat 
which  was  sent  to  his  assistance,  with 
only  two  slight  wounds — one  in  the  side 
and  one  in  the  arm.  He  wished  to  place 
the  little  girl  he  had  saved  so  gallantly 
in  her  mother’s  arms  himself,  but  noth¬ 
ing  could  induce  the  child  to  go  near  him, 
and  she  would  shrink  away  with  a  fright¬ 
ened  look  if  he  attempted  to  approach 
her.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  poor 
Gobble,  and  he  said  :  “  I  might  as  well 
be  dead,  as  living  and  what  I  am.  There 
is  a  curse  upon  me,  and  I  have  never 
done  anything  to  deserve  a  curse.  It  is 
too  hard — too  hard  !” 

From  the  moment  he  saved  the  little 
girl,  Simon  Gobble  was  a  hero  in  the 
estimation  of  the  officers  ;  but  the  men 
ascribed  his  success  to  the  interposition 
of  the  devil,  and  from  that  time  believed 
him  to  be  in  regular  communication  with 
the  evil  one.  They  dreaded  him,  if  any¬ 
thing,  more  than  ever,  and  Simon  Gob¬ 
ble  was  as  much  alone  on  the  crowded 
decks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  he  would 
have  been  in  the  midst  of  the  desert 
of  Sahara.  In  a  week  we  sailed  for 
Valparaiso,  and  four  days  afterwards 
were  struggling  for  existence  in  the 
track  of  a  hurricane. 

One  night  Simon  Gobble  and  Ter¬ 
ence  Malone  were  stationed  at  the  life 
buoys. ,  I  was  midshipman  of  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck,  and  Terence  came  to  me  and 
said :  “  If  Simon  Gobble  is  to  remain 
at  one  of  the  life  buoys,  sir,  I  respect¬ 
fully  ax  to  be  relieved.  I  have  n’t  the 
pluck  to  stay,  sir.”  I  relieved  Gobble 
and  sent  another  man  in  his  place. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  walked  forward  to 
speak  to  the  officer  of  the  forecastle. 
On  my  way  there  I  jieard  a  veritable 
sob.  The  sob  came  from  the  aching 
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heart  of  Simon  Gobble.  I  told  him  to 
cheer  up,  and  asked  him  to  come  aft 
and  have  a  talk  with  me.  He  replied 
that  he  “  felt  too  bad  to  talk  with  any¬ 
body,  but  that  some  other  time  he  would 
like  to  tell  me  his  history.”  Poor  fellow, 
the  next  morning  he  was  found  black 
and  dead  in  his  hammock.  The  ship 
was  rolling  and  pitching  at  such  a  terrible 
rate,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  surgeon 
to  examine  into  the  cause  of  his  death  ; 
but  he  determined  to  wait  a  little  while 
in  hopes  that  the  hurricane  might  abate. 
Night  came  in,  but  there  was  no  change 
for  the  better.  It  was  observed  that 
the  body  of  Gobble  was  turning  white 
rapidly,  but  this  did  not  excite  any  par¬ 
ticular  comment  at  the  time. 

The  order  was  given  to  prepare  the 
body  for  burial,  and  it  was  immediately 
sewed  up  in  a  hammock  with  a  sixty- 
four  pound  shot  at  the  feet.  It  was 
then  placed  between  a  couple  of  guns, 
where  it  was  intended  to  let  it  remain 
until  daylight.  The  men  seemed  to  be 
gathered  in  groups  all  over  the  ship, 
and  to  be  discussing  some  subject  very 
earnestly.  One  of  the  officers  happened 
to  overhear  them,  and  the  impression 
left  upon  his  mind  was,  that  they  would 
rather  go  down  with  the  ship  than  go 
aloft  with  the  body  of  Gobble  on  board. 
This  was  quietly  reported  to  the  cap¬ 
tain,  and  he  gave  orders  to  bury  the 
corpse  without  delay. 

It  was  nine  o’clock  at  night  and  pitchy 
dark.  The  wind  howled  and  shrieked 
through  the  rigging  as  I  never  wish  to 
hear  it  again.  Occasionally  a  deafening 
crash  of  thunder  would  burst  upon  our 
ears,  or  a  flash  of  lurid  lightning  would 
illumine  the  sea  for  miles  around.  The 
gallant  old  ship  in  her  struggles  with 
the  waves  pitched  and  rolled  until  every 
timber  moaned  and  quivered.  In  the 
midst  of  all,  every  one  was  startled  by  the 
order — “All  hands  bury  the  dead!” — 
passed  by  the  boatswain  in  a  full,  clear 
voice.  Then  his  mates  stationed  about 
the  ship,  one  by  one,  took  up  the  order 
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and  repeated :  “  All  hands  bury  the 
dead l” 

The  corpse  was  carried  up  to  the 
gangway  and  placed  on  a  plank  ready 
for  launching.  The  men  huddled  to¬ 
gether  forward  of  the  gangway,  and  the 
officers  assembled  just  abaft  it.  When 
everything  was  ready,  the  chaplain  com¬ 
menced  to  read  the  burial  service,  but 
occasionally  the  thunder  would  be  so 
loud  and  long  continued  that  he  would 
have  to  stop  and  wait  until  it  was  over, 
before  he  could  be  heard.  Then  again  a 
lurid  flash  of  lightning  would  blind  him 
so  completely,  that  he  could  not  see  to 
read  until  after  the  effect  of  th*e  light¬ 
ning  had  passed  away.  At  such  times  the 
eyes  of  all  were  so  strangely  affected 
that  everything  assumed  a  weird,  un¬ 
natural  shape.  The  faces  of  the  ship’s 
people  looked  like  faces  of  the  dead. 
The  corpse  seemed  to  move  and  to 
glare  at  us  through  its  canvas  coffin, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  herself  looked 
like  a  phantom  ship.  One  man  touched 
another  to  attract  his  attention,  but  he 
did  not  dare  to  look  around  to  see  what 
it  was  that  touched  him..  Somebody’s 
hat  blew  out  of  his  hand,  and  it  struck 
Larry  McBlather  in  the  face.  Larry 
sank  to  the  deck  in  a  fainting  condition, 
and  none  of  the  others  dared  to  move. 
They  pretended  to  know  nothing  about 
the  misery  of  poor  Larry.  As  the  chap¬ 
lain  read — “  Now,  therefore,  we  commit 
the  body  of  our  deceased  brother  to  the 
deep  ” — the  corpse  was  launched.  And 
as  it  was  launched  a  shriek,  so  wild  and 
terrible  that  it  chilled  the  very  marrow 
in  our  bones,  burst  upon  our  ears,  and 
then  the  faint  echo  of  another  shriek 
that  was  hushed  forever  in  the  seething, 
roaring  waters,  rose  upon  the  gale.  Si¬ 


mon  Gobble  had  been  in  a  trance,  and 
we  had  buried  him  alive  ! 

The  hurricane  lasted  seven  days.  On 
the  morning  of  the  seventh  it  com¬ 
menced  to  abate,  and  toward  evening 
it  was  almost  calm.  In  the  afternoon 
an  immense  shark  was  observed  to  fol¬ 
low  the  ship.  The  men  all  said  it  was 
the  spirit  of  Simon  Gobble.  However, 
the  shark  followed  the  ship  for  three 
days  and  three  nights,  when  the  wind 
fell  to  a  dead  calm.  One  of  the  mid¬ 
shipmen  decided  to  “fish  for  Gobble,” 
as  the  shark  was  called,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  he  was  triced  up  over  a  scuttle 
on  board  the  St.  Lawrence  ready  for 
dissection. 

Larry  McBlather,  who  felt  ashamed 
of  his  conduct  on  the  night  of  the  burial, 
volunteered  his  services  to  the  midship¬ 
man,  who  wanted  the  shark’s  backbone 
for  a  cane.  Larry  commenced  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  shark’s  belly  open  from  the  tip 
of  his  nose  to  the  end  of  his  tail,  and 
then,  as  is  customary  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  reached  into  his  stomach  to  find 
what  was  there.  The  men  were  all  in¬ 
terested  spectators,  and  were  cracking 
all  kinds  of  jokes  at  poor  Gobble’s  ex¬ 
pense.  Larry  sung  out  to  trice  up  a 
little  on  the  shark.  As  they  did  so,  he 
pulled  something  out  of  the  shark’s 
stomach — that  is,  he  pulled  it  partly  out, 
and  then  with  one  wild  look  dropped 
his  knife  and  both  he  and  the  men  who 
were  looking  on,  took  to  their  heels. 
The  men  who  were  tricing  up,  let  go 
the  rope,  and  the  shark  went  down 
through  the  scuttle  into  the  sea.  Larry 
McBlather  had  extracted  from  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  the  shark  the  horrible,  hide¬ 
ous,  half-digested  head  of  Simon  Gob¬ 
ble. 
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BELLEROPHON. 

Sir  Robert  Bulwer  Lytton  writes  of  one 

Who  strove  by  charms,  and  with  the  aid  of  ghosts, 

Of  making  gold  to  find  the  secret  out: 

Who  drew  a  magic  ring  about  his  crucible, 

And  while  they  labored  fast  at  alchemy, 

He  to  beat  back  the  adverse  ghosts  essayed. 

At  last,  within  the  circle  he  had  drawn, 

Was  placed  a  monstrous  Foot,  so  large,  his  face 
Was  level  with  the  instep.  All  in  vain 
Each  puny  effort  to  drive  back  the  Foot. 

O,  hard  for  him,  who  having  once  let  in 
Upon  the  charmed  circle  of  the  good 
The  first  advance  of  error,  strives  to  oust 
The  evil,  and  make  fair  the  round  again. 

The  giant  Foot,  stock  still,  will  not  retreat. 

And  him  I  recollect,  who  in  the  past, 

Before  Christ’s  ransom  purchased  all  our  sins, 

And  in  a  land  that  did  not  know  of  God, 

Upon  the  Plain  of  Wandering,  the  Aleian  Plain, 
Walked  silently  beneath  the  silent  stars, 

And  kept  the  circle  of  the  good  intact, 

And  to  his  own  heart  cogitated  thus  : 

“  Antea,  wife  of  Proetus,  tempted  me. 

She,  in  the  palace,  where  the  fountains  are, 

Met  me  at  twilight  as  she  walked  alone, 

Clad  with  uncinctured  robe,  adorned  with  gems, 
Perfumed  with  all  the  spices  of  the  East. 

She  made  her  arms  a  girdle  for  my  neck, 

And  lifting  both  her  small  gold-sandelled  feet, 

Hung  her  full  weight  upon  me.  Her  lips’  bud 
Bloomed  to  a  crimson  rose  against  my  own. 

My  beard  touched  her  white  cheek,  while  in  my  ear 
She  told  the  eager  whisper  of  her  love. 

I  put  arms’  length  between  our  souls,  and  hissed 
Between  set  teeth  a  menace  ’gainst  all  sin. 

She  left  me  thus,  and  went  to  him,  her  liege, 

And  with  the  broken  fragments  of  her  speech — 

Bits  of  the  jar  that  could  not  hold  her  tears — 

She  let  it  fall  that  I  had  done  her  wrong. 
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So,  in  dire  wrath,  the  fierce  king  called  for  me, 

And  on  a  tablet  writing  fatal  characters, 

He  sent  me  forth  with  them  beyond  his  realm, 

To  Lycia,  to  the  king  thereof,  who  met 
And  entertained  me  by  the  Xanthus’  tide. 

Nine  days  of  feasting  passed,  and  on  the  tenth 
The  tablets  were  unsealed,  their  purport  known — 
And  their  base  appetite  is  gorged  to-day. 

But  first  the  Chimsera  I  slew  invincible. 

She  was  in  front  a  lion,  and  behind 
A  dragon,  and  between  the  two  a  goat. 

Her  breath  was  gleaming  fire  that  uttered  forth, 

And  burned  the  woodlands  where  she  passed  in  wrath. 
And  her  indeed  I  slew  and  gave  to  death. 

I  fought  with  Solymi,  the  Illustrious, 

I  slew  the  man-opposing  Amazons, 

I  turned  to  naught  the  secret  ambuscade, 

And  won  new  lustre  to  my  blameless  name. 

But  what  if  I  had  listened  to  the  queen, 

And  had  become  the  servant  of  her  wish  ? 

I  hold,  the  soul  is  like  a  piece  of  cloth, 

Which  being  stained,  is  stained  for  evermore — 

That  nothing  can  erase  the  stain  of  sin. 

Suppose  now  being  dead,  I  knelt  me  down 
Upon  the  last  gold  step  of  great  Jove’s  throne, 

My  soul  a  piece  of  cloth  within  my  hands, 

All  smeared  and  soiled  and  stained  with  Antea’s  sin 
And  said : 

Great  Jove,  accept  this  cloth,  I  pray  ; 

Thou  madest  it.  The  texture  is  as  fine 

As  the  loose  woof  of  clouds,  or  the  worm’s  silk. 

These  blots  and  stains  are  most  like  roses  strewn. 

Then  would  great  Jove  make  answer,  scorning  me  : 
O  fool,  and  blind  to  mock  the  mighty  gods ; 

For  on  the  golden  texture  of  the  soul, 

Only  a  noble  deed  seems  like  a  flower. 

Well,  whoso  wills  shall  always  have  his  way, 

And  what  was  right  that  I  had  willed  to  do.” 
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a  /^OD  bless  Us,  every  one,”  said  Tiny 
Tim,  in  that  wonderful  carol,  which 
stands  to-day  as  a  higher  and  happier  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  season  than  most 
of  the  homilies  preached  at  this  time,  and 
“God  bless  Us,  every  one,”  is  perhaps  the 
best  that  can  be  said.  The  faith  that  cannot 
echo  this  humble  aspiration,  belongs  not  to 
the  season.  There  are  other  times  when  we 
may  confidently  look  for  special  visitations 
upon  the  ungodly  and  heretic  ;  other  seasons 
when  we  may  expect  our  human  dislike  of 
our  brother  to  take  the  Divine  shape  of  a 
judgment,  but  surely  not  to-day.  The  year, 
with  its  broad-strewn  disasters  and  wide¬ 
spread  calamities,  is  already  a  thing  of  the 
past.  We  look  forward  trustfully  and  echo 
Tiny  Tim  :  “  God  bless  Us,  every  one.” 

Yet,  even  Providence  has  its  limitations. 
Perfect  as  may  be  our  faith,  we  can  hardly 
look  for  a  blessing  upon  the  blind,  the  halt 
and  palsied  as  long  as  we  find  it  easier  or  more 
profitable  to  serve  them — as  in  the  case  of  the 
San  Francisco  County  Hospital — with  “fer¬ 
mented  hash  ”  and  a  “  single  towel.”  Con¬ 
tracts  and  dietary  systems — excellent  things 
in  their  way — scarcely  interpret  the  Divine 
charity.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Good 
Samaritan  wasted  an  excellent  quantity  of 
oil  and  wine — in  the  absence  of  a  dietary 
system  at  that  remote  period  of  history — and 
that  the  Priest  or  Levite  would  have  attend¬ 
ed  to  the  case  with  half  the  expense,  and  a 
less  quantity  of  bandages.  But  the  story 
would  have  lost  much  of  its  beauty  and  been 
less  worthy  its  Author.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  no  inmate  of  the  San  Francisco  County 
Hospital  will  ever  look  back  to  it  with  the 
regret  of  the  poor  patient  in  “  Little  Dor- 
ritt,”  who  remembered  longingly  “  the  wine 
and  the  lots  of  chicking.” 

Santa  Claus,  St.  Nicholas,  Kriss  Krin- 
gle,  Father  Christmas,  or  whatever  be  the 
name  of  the  positive  Goodness  which  chil¬ 
dren  recognize  at  this  season  —  and,  by  the 
way,  it  reflects  somewhat  upon  the  coldness 
of  our  theology  that  we  have  to  go  to  a 
myth  to  express  the  Infinite  Love  of  which 


Christmas  is  significant — this  St.  Nicholas 
of  ours  must  be  modified  to  suit  our  condi¬ 
tions.  Our  critical  young  folks  are  already 
suspicious  of  his  age — in  a  country  where 
age  is  not  always  venerable,  and  our  green 
winters  laugh  his  sleigh  and  reindeers  to 
scorn.  Occasionally,  some  of  us  who  cling 
to  old  traditions  and  old  poetry,  against  the 
influence  of  this  hard,  materialistic  commu¬ 
nity — some  of  us  bring  him  out  before  Sun¬ 
day  School  children  at  Platt’s  Hall.  But 
he  does  not  appear  at  his  ease ;  he  seems 
to  feel  that  he  is  old-fashioned ;  his  ridicu¬ 
lous  beard,  his  purposeless  furs,  his  very 
identity,  which  the  young  skeptics  around 
him  fearlessly  question — these  show  him  to 
be  somewhat  of  an  old  fogy,  an  abandoned 
Lear  rather  than  a  regnant  Saint.  Wisps 
of  straw,  thinks  young  California,  would  bet¬ 
ter  adorn  those  brows  than  holly  berries. 
Your  Santa  Claus  is  a  wretched  old  East¬ 
ern  humbug.  Says  the  fall  of ’49  and  spring 
of ’50:  “  Your  Atlantic  Christmas,  with  its 
snow  and  sledges,  is  played  out.  Here,  sir, 
are  strawberries  at  Christmas  ;  look,  sir,  at 
our  ” — but  we  spare  the  reader  further. 

When  the  water  is  up  on  the  North  Fork, 
and  the  bridge  gone  at  Jones’s  Crossing,  when 
the  stage  is  stopped  at  Mud  Flat,  and  the 
mail  and  newspapers  are  delayed  by  heavy 
weather,  the  honest  miner  is  apt  to  beguile 
the  time  by  stories  told  around  the  cabin 
fire.  The  present  number  of  the  Overland 
— a  holiday  number — aims  to  anticipate  this 
common  condition  of  Western  life,  aqd  in 
turn  to  “sing  its  song”  and  “  tell  its  story.” 
It  is  hoped  that  the  most  practical  and  ma¬ 
terial  reader  will  not  regret  the  space  thus 
preoccupied.  To  such  it  may  be  some  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  know  that  most  of  the  tales  are 
true,  and  that  here  and  there  may  be  one 
reader  who  will  recognize,  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  some  of  the  events  de¬ 
scribed. 

ART. 

Among  all  the  bustling  realities  of  a  city 
struggling  to  cover  its  original  sand  with 
architectural  piles,  Art  asserts  its  refining 
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claims.  If  its  beginnings  here  are  modest, 
they  are  meritorious,  in  so  much,  at  least, 
as  they  attest  an  effort  in  a  noble  direction — 
an  effort  which  is  all  the  more  courageous 
because  of  the  absence  of  schools  and  galler¬ 
ies,  and  of  the  solid  appreciation  that  is 
found  only  where  high  culture  and  surplus 
wealth  abound.  At  least  a  score  of  artists 
in  San  Francisco  have  obtained  a  fair  degree 
of  popular  recognition  by  their  works  in 
landscape,  figure,  animal,  still-life,  marine 
and  portrait  painting,  both  in  oil  and  water 
colors.  These  have  lately  formed  an  asso¬ 
ciation  under  the  title  of  “The  Artists’  Un¬ 
ion,”  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
original  pictures,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
the  Art  Unions  of  other  cities.  The  scheme 
is  a  modest  one,  and  its  success  may  lead  to 
a  permanent  Art  Society  and  to  annual  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  a  convenient  gallery.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  artists  are  compelled  to  display  their 
pictures  in  shop  windows,  or  at  industrial 
fairs,  where  bed-quilts  and  worsted  work  are 
assigned  an  equal  rank  and  frequently  carry 
off  the  honors. 

Thoroughly  frank  criticism  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  unkind,  if  not  un¬ 
just.  What  partial  successes  are  achieved 
in  the  face  of  so  much  discouragement  are 
worthy  of  more  praise  than  they  would  other¬ 
wise  receive.  Many  crudities  are  forgiven  that 
would  else  be  sharply  condemned,  and  it  is 
not  simply  the  dictate  of  charity,  but  of  duty, 
to  speak  rather  of  the  merits  than  faults  of 
these  essays. 

These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the 
younger  class  of  artists,  whose  culture  is 
entirely  local,  and  who  find  their  inspiration 
almost  exclusively  in  the  scenery  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  It  is  to  their  labors  that  the  lovers  of 
art  and  nature  are  indebted  for  those  fre¬ 
quent  pictorial  surprises,  which  give  a  grace 
to  certain  shop-windows  on  the  chief  streets 
of  the  city.  Through  all  the  faults  of  method 
or  treatment  sometimes  discernible,  these 
landscapes  exhibit  original  study,  and  illus¬ 
trate  a  wide  range  of  fresh  observation. 
The  subjects  are  derived  from  sketching 
trips  extending  from  Panama  to  Sitka ; 
comprising  scenery  in  the  tropical,  temper¬ 
ate  and  frozen  zones  ;  along  the  rivers  of 
Central  America  ;  in  the  valleys  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  British  Columbia  ;  on  the 


southern  plains,  where  the  cactus  disputes 
the  lingering  dominion  of  the  volcano ;  amid 
the  giant  conifera  and  dizzy  cliffs  of  the 
Sierra,  and  along  the  bays  and  headlands  of 
the  California  coast. 

GOSSIP  ABROAD. 

Rome,  Nov.  ist,  1868. 

The  events  which  have  taken  place  in 
Spain  during  the  last  few  weeks  have  been 
of  most  absorbing  interest.  The  great 
powers  have  forgotten  for  the  moment  the 
great  game  they  are  always  playing.  At 
least,  they  have  suspended  it ;  and  instead 
of  anxiously  looking  to  gain  some  advantage 
the  one  over  the  other,  they  are  watching  the 
birth  of  a  new  Spain.  Some  of  them  have 
held  the  pall  which  covered  the  funeral  pile 
of  the  throne  of  Isabella  II. 

That  was  a  memorable  interview  which 
occurred  in  the  waiting-room  of  the  railroad 
station  at  Biarritz,  when  the  Queen  pleaded 
for  the  last  time  with  the  Emperor  of  France 
that  he  would  save  her  throne,  and  made 
her  plea  in  vain.  Then  all  was  over.  One 
of  those  who  attended  their  sovereign,  and 
who  stood  at  the  door  during  the  interview, 
exclaimed  when  it  was  over  :  “ No  nos  que 
da  mas  que  marcharT  The  Count  of  Ez- 
peleta  presented  a  sight  most  mournful  to 
behold.  He  was  bowed  and  bent  with  grief ; 
bearing  an  agony  his  sovereign  was  too  much 
stunned  to  realize. 

There  was  another  most  painful  moment, 
just  before  this.  When  the  train  entered 
the  station,  the  Queen  was  standing  on  the 
balcony  of  the  royal  car.  Marfori,  in  grande 
tenue ,  was  behind  his  mistress,  and  the  King 
at  the  door.  The  train  for  Spain  just  then 
passed.  It  was  filled  with  those  whom  Isa¬ 
bella  had  banished,  or  who  had  fled  their 
country  to  save  their  lives.  They  were  re¬ 
turning  now  to  home  and  fatherland ;  to 
friends  and  honor  and  happiness.  She  was 
leaving  all  forever.  For  an  instant  they 
were  silent ;  but  when  they  sawr  Father 
Cloret  and  Marfori,  their  pity  was  turned 
•into  indignation.  “  Ever  the  same,”  they 
exclaimed,  “between  libertinism  and  super¬ 
stition.”  “ FueraT  and  even  “Death  to  the 
Queen,”  were  shouted.  The  impassible  Em¬ 
peror,  who  had  advanced  to  give  his  hand 
to  the  Queen,  was  for  the  moment  unable  to 
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recover  himself,  and  tears  started  to  the 
eyes  of  the  insulted  and  fallen  sovereign. 

The  chateau  to  which  the  royal  exile  re¬ 
tired  on  leaving  Spain,  is  that  in  which  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France  was  born.  The  rooms 
are  dark  ;  the  windows  being  small  and  deep 
set  in  the  massive  walls.  The  views,  how¬ 
ever,  are  magnificent  over  the  sloping  hills 
and  upon  the  grand  Pyrenees  ;  and  hence 
the  land  she  has  left  may  be  looked  upon  by 
her  who  shall  never  more  call  it  her  own. 

But  who  shall  describe  the  frantic  joy 
which  reigned  in  Spain  when  the  Queen  had 
abandoned  her  throne,  and  the  people  found 
themselves  free  !  When  their  great  leader 
entered  the  capital,  a  crowd  of  300,000  peo¬ 
ple  streamed'  into  the  streets.  Prim  was 
three  hours  and  a  half  in  reaching  his  pal¬ 
ace  from  the  railroad  station.  Bands  played 
joyful  music  ;  the  national  hymn  was  caught 
up  and  chanted  by  the  excited  multitude. 
Banners  and  rich  hangings  streamed  from 
every  balcony.  And  from  the  crowded  win¬ 
dows,  uncovered  heads,  and  waving  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  struggling  forms,  were  to  be 
seen  hour  after  hour  until  far  into  the  night. 
When  the  sun  went  down,  the  whole  city 
burst  again  into  brightness ;  illuminated 
from  garret  to  cellar  of  every  house. 

Prim’s  popularity  is  as  great  as  is  his  pa¬ 
triotism.  He  now  stands  under  a  triple  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  from  the  late  Government. 
He  is  exceedingly  rich ;  his  wife  having 
mines  in  Mexico  of  untold  value.  It  is 
well  that  some  one  in  high  places  has  abun¬ 
dant  means,  for  the  country  generally  is  very 
poor.  The  crops  have  failed  this  season. 
The  State  treasury  is  empty,  and  the  late 
Government  managed  to  send  away  a  vast 
amount  of  treasure  from  the  country  before 
leaving.  Public  charity  began  its  work  be¬ 
fore  the  Government  was  fairly  organized. 
A  pound  of  bread  is  daily  distributed  to  all 
who  seek  it,  and  important  enterprises  have 
been  commenced,  in  order  to  supply  labor 
to  the  working  classes. 

It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  times  that  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  being  demanded,  the  ladies 
of  Andalusia  have  applied  for  the  privilege 
of  the  ballot. 

One  of  Prim’s  old  aids-de-camp  was  in 
the  prisons  of  San  Francesco,  condemned  to 
die.  He  was  brought  out  the  day  the  Queen 
left,  and  in  his  prison  garb,  and  with  the 


pallor  that  prison-life  had  painted  on  his 
brow,  presented  to  the  people,  and  made 
General  of  the  National  Militia.  A  liberal 
journalist  had  been  condemned’to  a  hundred 
and  two  years  of  confinement.  He,  too, 
was  drawn  from  his  cell  on  that  happy  day, 
and  wields  his  pen  once  more  for  liberty. 

Olozaga,  who  for  a  long  time  remained  in 
France,  has  returned  to  Spain,  and  was 
most  warmly  welcomed.  He  has  lately 
made  a  speech  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  Prim  and  Serrano  are  agreed 
with  him  in  preferring  this  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  haste  in 
making  a  choice.  There  is  much  else  to  be 
done.  The  Jesuits  must  be  driven  out. 
The  system  of  police  spies  abolished.  Taxes 
are  to  be  reformed.  The  censorship  of  the 
press  is  to  cease.  Religious  liberty  must  be 
established.  In  short,  the  system  of  gov' 
ernment  must  so  be  reformed  that  the  people 
shall  be  free ;  and  who  shall  stand  at  its 
head  is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  Mean¬ 
while,  could  and  would-be  monarchs  are  as 
plenty  as  blackberries. 

King  Bomba  of  unblessed  memory,  once 
came  on  board  the  old  Delaware  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  train ;  all  of  course  in  the  fullest 
uniform  and  the  most  resplendent  decora¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  suite,  while  wandering 
about  the  ship,  tumbled  head  first  down  the 
hold.  Jack,  as  in  duty  bound,  went  to  re¬ 
port  the  event  to  the  officer  of  the  deck, 
which  he  did  as  follows  :  “  Please,  sir,  one 
of  them  ere  kings  has  tumbled  down  the 
hatchway.”  Doubtless  Jack’s  fallen  mon¬ 
arch  was  a  much  better  prince  than  his  mas¬ 
ter.  Spain  may  choose  Alfred  of  England, 
or  Amadeo  of  Savoy.  She  may  send  for 
Albert  of  Austria,  or  Ferdinand  of  Portugal. 
She  may  elect  Montpensier,  or  a  new  Don 
Carlos.  She  cannot  but  be  better  off  than 
she  has  been.  As  to  a  republic,  or  a  re¬ 
gency  with  the  Prince  of  Asturia  as  a  future 
monarch,  it  is  not  probable  that  either  rule 
will  prevail. 

The  revolutionists  deserve  the  greatest 
possible  credit.  They  have  overthrown  a 
tyrannical  government.  They  have  almost 
without  bloodshed  driven  a  crafty  and  reso¬ 
lute  monarch  from  her  throne.  And  they 
are  preparing  an  ignorant  and  priest-ridden 
people  for  the  blessings  of  free  government. 
God  speed  them  ! 
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Amid  political  convulsions,  those  of  na¬ 
ture  have  been  too  severe  to  pass  without 
notice.  The  inundations  with  which  a  large 
part  of  the  European  continent  has  been 
visited,  commenced  on  the  other  part  of  the 
Alps  with  the  melting  of  the  Kaltzenwasser 
glacier  under  the  influence  of  a  burning  si¬ 
rocco.  Its  waters  discharged  themselves 
into  the  Visp,  which  burst  the  artificial 
banks  made  to  restrain  it,  and  rushed  madly 
on  to  join  the  Rhine.  The  heavy  rains 
which  followed  swelled  the  mountain  tor¬ 
rents,  and  they  in  turn  the  rivers  they  feed, 
until  vast  portions  of  country  were  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  water.  The  cantons  of 
Tessin,  Uri,  Grisons,  St.  Gall,  and  Vallais 
will  not  for  long  generations  recover  from 
the  ruin  which  has  swept  over  them,  turn¬ 
ing  fruitful  fields  into  deserts,  and  bring¬ 
ing  destruction  upon  hundreds  of  happy 
homes. 

In  Italy,  Jupiter  Pluvius  has  in  an  especial 
manner  declared  himself  king  and  ruler. 
And  his  subjects,  the  Adige,  the  Rhine,  the 
Rhone,  the  Ticino,  the  Po,  and  their  branch¬ 
es,  with  the  lakes  Como  and  Maggiore,  have 
taken  possession  of  miles  and  miles  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  name  of  their  master.  Lake 
Maggiore  rose  some  twenty  feet,  and  Como 
was  not  far  behindhand.  In  the  town  of 
Como  the  water  was  fourteen  feet  high  in 
the  piazza  of  the  cathedral.  People  were 
driven  from  the  hotels  and  villas.  Even  im¬ 
perial  majesty,  in  the  form  of  the  Empress  of 
all  the  Russias,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  her 
country  home,  and  take  refuge  for  some  days 
in  the  royal  palace  at  Milan.  In  some  of 
the  large  cities,  the  usual  modes  of  locomo¬ 
tion  were  done  away  with,  and  horses  and 
carriages  were  as  useless  as  they  would  be 
in  Venice.  At  Verona  and  Piacenza,  the 
river  flowed  through  the  streets.  The  night 
after  we  left  the  former  place,  the  city  was 
illuminated  to  prevent  accidents  from  drown¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  long  hours  of  darkness  were 
spent  in  strengthening  bridges  and  the  walls 
of  buildings  ;  and  we  were  thirteen  days  shut 
up  in  Padua,  on  an  island,  the  roads  both 
north  and  south  having  been  carried  away.  A 
party  were  overtaken  on  the  Simplon  by  the 
storm,  and  while  hurrying  to  make  the  pass, 


the  road  gave  way  within  a  few  paces  only  of 
their  carriage.  The  horses  were  then  turned, 
and  they  attempted  to  retrace  their  steps ; 
but  to  their  horror,  another  gulf  opened  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  they  found  themselves  pris¬ 
oners  on  a  small  piece  only  of  solid  ground. 
Fortunately,  their,place  of  refuge  contained 
a  house,  with  a  single  bed  for  a  party  of 
seven.  Such  accommodation,  however,  as 
could  be  furnished  them,  they  were  obliged 
to  put  up  with  for  more  than  a  week.  They 
then  resumed  their  journey  through  perils 
innumerable.  Here  they  were  rowed  through 
the  railroad  depot  to  the  dry  land  upon 
which  the  diligence  was  awaiting  them. 
There  they  left  the  diligence  for  a  boat, 
which,  over  tree-tops,  house-tops  and  bridges, 
conducted  them  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
new  railroad  terminus.  Their  adventures 
of  flood  and  flooded  field,  before  arriving  at 
Rome,  would  fill  a  volume. 

The  loss  of  life  has  not  been  so  great  as 
might  have  been  feared.  At  Piacenza, 
while  the  workmen  were  repairing  a  bridge 
on  the  Po,  the  waters  suddenly  rose  with 
such  violence  as  to  dash  it  to  pieces,  and 
twenty  were  drowned  before  help  could 
reach  them.  The  suffering  has  been  and 
will  be  very  great.  In  one  village  near  the 
Brenner  Pass,  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
to  the  upper  stories  of  their  houses,  where 
they  tremblingly  awaited  their  death. 
Through  the  whole  night  their  church  bell 
tolled  out  the  tale  of  their  peril,  and  when 
morning  broke,  they  found  themselves  safe 
indeed  from  immediate  death,  but  reduced 
to  absolute  beggary.  The  Adige  had  made 
for  itself  a  new  bed.  Their  fields  were  bur¬ 
ied  beneath  its  angry  floods,  and  their  crops 
were  all  swept  off  which  were  to  furnish 
their  children  with  bread  for  the  winter. 
Lugnano,  the  granary  of  the  neighboring 
country,  was  invaded  by  the  same  remorse¬ 
less  waves,  and  the  full  garners  with  their 
precious  contents  entirely  destroyed.  Fever, 
too,  is  to  be  feared.  The  warehouses  of  oil, 
masses  of  decayed  vegetation,  carcasses  of 
drowned  animals  were  borne  into  the  towns 
and  villages,  and  the  odor  left  by  the  reced¬ 
ing  waters  even  on  the  top  of  the  Apennines 
is  dreadful. 
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Smoking  and  Drinking.  By  James 

Parton.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Macaulay’s  theory  that  the  Puritans  ob¬ 
jected  to  bear-baiting,  not  that  it  gave  pain 
to  the  bear,  but  that  it  gave  pleasure  to  the 
spectators,  may  stand  for  an  illustration  of 
much  of  Mr.  Parton’s  logic  in  regard  to 
smoking.  The  question  “  Does  it  pay  to 
Smoke,”  is  introduced  by  the  study  of  a 
hard-working  and  venerable  hod-carrier 
enjoying  his  noon-tide  smoke.  “  Surely,” 
says  Mr.  Parton,  “  if  any  man  in  the  world 
ought  to  smoke,  this  is  the  man.”  But  Mr. 
Parton,  after  stating  with  great  apparent 
frankness,  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  hod- 
carrier’s  smoking,  is  compelled  to  conclude 
that  “it  does  not  pay  the  hod-carrier  because 
he  enjoys  it.  He  has  no  business  to  be 
contented  with  such  sensual  gratification. 
He  is  an  old  man,  and  ‘  the  hod  is  not  for 
grey  hairs.’  He  should  have  been  a  con¬ 
tractor  by  this  time,  and  would  have  been  if 
he  hadn’t  smoked.  The  first  dollar  that 
George  Law  ever  earned  after  leaving  his 
father’s  house,  was  earned  by  carrying  the 
hod,”  etc.,  etc.  And  the  fact  that  George 
Law  did  not  smoke  at  noon-tide,  and  that 
he  subsequently  built  the  High  Bridge,  arid 
is  now  worth  millions  of  dollars,  of  course 
is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  the  venerable  hod-carrier  is  a 
George  Law  retarded  by  tobacco ;  a  possi¬ 
ble  contractor  thrown  back  upon  himself  by 
indulgence  in  noon-tide  smokes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  plain  that  the 
young  hod-carrier,  “  reading  his  Sun  after 
dinner,  instead  of  steeping  his  senses  in  for¬ 
getfulness  over  a  pipe,”  is  progressing  in 
the  George  Law  development.  This  is  easy 
logic  ;  need  we  say  it  is  cheerful  philosophy. 
Why  should  we  bother  ourselves  hereafter 
with  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  poor, 
when  the  evil  can  be  reached  by  simply 
breaking  their  tobacco  pipes. 

The  venerable  hod-carrier  walks  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Parton’s  tract  in  variously  modified 
forms.  He  appears  as  a  soldier  who  ought 
not  to  smoke  because  the  winning  boat’s 


crew  of  the  Harvard  regatta  do  not  smoke 
when  in  training ;  because  the  prize-fighter 
does  not  smoke.  It  is  of  course  expected 
to  be  admitted  that  the  Harvard  boat’s  crew 
is  the  highest  type  of  physical  perfection, 
that  the  prize-fighter  is  a  noble  model  of 
health,  and,  as  Mr.  Parton  puts  it,  that  every¬ 
body  ought  to  be  “  in  training.”  Reduced 
to  a  formula  it  might  be  stated  : 

1.  Soldiers  should  not  smoke  when  in 
training. 

2.  All  the  world  is  as  a  soldier  in  training. 

3.  All  the  world  should  not  smoke. 

And  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hod- carrier, 

Mr.  Parton  admits  that  he  once  thought  that 
the  soldier  ought  to  smoke.  It  was  pleas¬ 
ant  to  think  of  him  during  the  war,  sitting 
by  the  camp-fire  enjoying  his  peaceful  pipe. 
At  this  distance  he  could  be  dwelt  upon 
with  patriotic  tenderness,  and  not  smelt. 
But,  says  Mr.  Parton,  sadly,  “  did  you  ever 
travel  in  one  of  the  forward  cars  of  a  train 
returning  from  the  seat  of  yvar  when  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  coming  home  ?  We  need  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  that  indescribable  scene  !” 
Sparing  Mr.  Parton  the  agony  of  that  selfish 
retrospect,  we  must  admit  at  once  that  the 
soldier  should  not  smoke,  because  smoking 
in  camp  begets  carelessness  elsewhere,  and 
involves  the  possibility  of  his  being  offen¬ 
sive  to  some  first-class  passengers,  when  he 
returns  home  from  fighting  their  battles. 

It  does  not  pay  for  soldiers  to  smoke,  be¬ 
cause  they  may  be  picked  off  by  the  enemy’s 
pickets  when  they  are  lighting  their  pipe  ; 
because  Mr.  Parton  “  trembles  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  difficult  undertaking  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  them  in  presence  of  an  enemy,  if 
the  cigars  had  given  out  the  evening  before.” 
Sailors  should  not  smoke,  because  they 
smoke  to  get  rid  of  monotony,  and  they 
ought  to  be  able,  instead  of  “  going  round 
this  beautiful  world  drugged,”  to  write  a 
first-class  article  on  their  voyage.  The 
clergyman  ought  not  to  smoke,  because  ci¬ 
gars  are  often  presented  to  him  which  he 
cannot  afford  to  buy  (“  at  present  prices  ”) 
without  “a  qualm  of  self-reproach.”  Smok- 
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ing  is  also  barbarous  ;  for  does  not  Mr.  Par- 
ton  hear  the  young  men  at  Yale  swearing 
and  smoking  on  the  College  green  ?  They 
are,  by  the  way,  the  regatta  men  before  al¬ 
luded  to.  Editors  ought  not  to  smoke  be¬ 
cause  —  they  do.  Mr.  Parton  admits  that 
the  intellectual  athletes  of  the  world  are 
most  of  them  smokers.  But,  he  asks,  “  Does 
it  pay  these  gentlemen  to  smoke  ?  They 
know  it  does  not.”  How  do  they  know  it  ? 
Because  they  “  feel  that  the  practice  is 
wrong  and  absurd.”  Argal,  it  doesn’t  pay. 

We  have,  we  believe,  stated  Mr.  Parton’s 
arguments  fairly.  We  have  no  intention  of 
upholding  smoking,  except  so  far  as  to  re¬ 
cord  his  arguments  against  it.  We  might 
deny  all  of  his  propositions  and  challenge 
most  of  his  deductions,  but  we  should  fall 
into  that  intolerance  which  we  condemn  in 
Mr.  Parton.  For,  winnowed  of  extrava¬ 
gance,  sophistry  and  rhetoric,  his  arguments 
amount  to  simply  this  :  that  he  condemns  a 
majority  of  mankind  for  enjoying  a  practice 
which  he  is  unable  through  physical  pecu¬ 
liarity  to  enjoy.  There  is  a  class  of  men  so 
economically  gotten  up,  mentally  and  phys¬ 
ically,  that  nature  permits  them  no  liberal¬ 
ity  of  habit,  and  admits  of  no  margin  for 
excess.  They  “  run  close  ;”  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  no  wastage.  Stimulants  give  them 
a  headache  ;  tobacco  shatters  their  nerves. 
They  are  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  the 
little  they  have ;  to  reduce  everything  to  its 
practical  result.  They  lament,  because  they 
cannot  comprehend,  the  generous  waste  of  a 
large  nature.  They  would  have  the  tree  bear 
no  more  blossoms  than  those  which  come 
to  fruition.  They  know  just  how  many 
hours  of  sleep  they  require,  just  what  kind  of 
food  they  can  digest,  just  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
ercise  they  need.  A  few  impart  this  knowl¬ 
edge  to  their  friends  orally.  “What  serves 
me  is  good  for  thee,”  is  the  old  barbarian 
logic.  A  few  rush  into  print.  Mr.  Parton 
is,  we  fear,  a  representative  of  this  class. 
He  is  undoubtedly  sincere.  He  runs  the 
Parton  machine  in  the  true  Partonian  meth¬ 
od.  The  man  who  so  closely  detected  the 
superfluities  of  a  Daniel  Webster’s  nature, 
is  eminently  fit  to  tell  us  whether  it  “  Pays 
to  Smoke.” 

There  is  one  impertinent  falsehood,  how¬ 
ever,  perpetuated  by  Mr.  Parton,  which  is 
unworthy  of  him,  and  which  it  is  high  time 


to  expose.  It  has  been  the  favorite  bathos 
of  cheap  tobacco  stoppers,  that  tobacco  is 
inimical  to  woman’s  power — that  she  recog¬ 
nizes  in  it  a  rival,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Parton  puts 
it  still  more  concisely  :  “  Tobacco  is  wo¬ 
man’s  successful  rival.  ...  It  is  not  merely 
that  she  dislikes  the  stale  odor  of  the  smoke 
in  her  curtains,  nor  merely  that  her  quick 
eye  discerns  its  hostility  to  health  and  life. 
These  things  would  make  her  disapprove 
the  weed.  But  instinct  causes  her  dimly  to 
perceive  that  this  ridiculous  brown  leaf  is 
the  rival  of  her  sex.  Women  do  not  disap¬ 
prove  their  rivals;  they  hate  them.”  We 
shall  not'  follow  up  Mr.  Parton’s  exquisitely 
absurd  deduction,  that  we  ought  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  hatred  which  our  Dulcinea  bears 
her  rival  in  our  affections,  nor  shall  we  logi¬ 
cally  infer  that  tea  and  tea-parties  are  our 
natural  rivals  and  that  we  hate  them,  but  we 
content  ourselves  with  characterizing  the 
proposition  as  being  as  insulting  to  the  sex, 
as  anything  that  ever  emanated  from  the  so- 
called  women  reformers.  All  experience 
shows  that  the  peculiar  tastes,  habits  and 
even  weaknesses  of  men,  are  secretly  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  opposite  sex.  Woman  loves 
man  not  in  proportion  as  he  assimilates  to 
jjer  sensitiveness  and  fastidiousness,  but 
because  he  is  unlike  her.  Shocking  as  it 
may  seem  to  Mr.  Parton,  the  young  Prince 
of  the  maiden’s  vision  generally  comes  to 
her  dreams  driving  a  fast  horse  and  smok¬ 
ing  a  cigar.  Out  of  the  pages  of  anti-tobacco 
tracts  and  cheap  novels,  we  never  meet 
the  young  woman  who  compels  her  lover, 
at  the  risk  of  rejection,  to  give  up  smoking. 
Mr.  Parton  gives  us  the  picture  of  “  Shir¬ 
ley’s  ”  boudoir  and  the  neatness  that  char-  I 
acterized  it,  as  an  antithesis  to  the  slovenli¬ 
ness  of  smoking.  We  recognize  the  beauty 
and  truthfulness  of  the  picture,  but  not  the 
deductions  of  Mr.  Parton.  Does  he  remem¬ 
ber  the  equally  fine  picture  by  the  same 
author,  of  Jane  Eyre,  tracking  her  lover, 
Rochester,  through  the  garden  by  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  his  cigar ;  or  the  half-tender  re¬ 
cognition  by  Lucy  Snow  of  Mr.-  Paul  Eman-  j 
uel  in  the  smoke-dried  pages  of  the  book  ! 
she  had  lent  him  ?  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
larger  nature  interpreted  the  poetry  of  her 
sex,  which  is  always  quick  to  recognize  and 
accept,  and  even  elevate  the  weaknesses  of 
the  larger  animal.  It  is  another  “  humiliat- 
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ing  fact  ”  that  women  do  not  generally  like 
your  correct  men,  with  no  small  vices.  It 
proceeds  from  the  unconscious  generosity  of 
the  sex,  which  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
sometimes  imitate.  There  are,  happily,  few 
Partons  in  petticoats.  Mr.  Parton  gratui¬ 
tously  introduces,  byway  of  showing  the 
slovenliness  of  tobacco,  Mr.  Greeley’s  vulgar 
and  brutal  blackguarding  of  smokers,  under 
the  general  title  of  “hogs.”  Against  the 
opinions  of  such  an  elegant,  stylish,  well- 
dressed,  lady-killing,  refined  and  fastidious 
apostle  of  anti-smoking  as  Mr.  Greeley, 
what  can  be  said  ? 

We  may  laugh  at  Mr.  Parton  and  “  Smok¬ 
ing,”  but  Mr.  Parton  and  “Drinking  ”  make 
us  suddenly  serious.  To  subject  a  question 
requiring  such  liberal  and  thorough  inquiry, 
such  exhaustive  treatment,  cool  judgment 
and,  above  all,  such  perfect  moral  breadth 
of  handling,  to  the  dapper,  self-projecting 
Partonian  system,  is  simply  monstrous.  To 
give  parts  of  the  experiments  of  French  sa¬ 
vants,  and  to  offer  one’s  own  deductions 
therefrom  so  that  it  shall  seem  the  scientific 
opinion,  is  worse  than  impertinence  ;  it  is 
falsehood.  Every  scientific  reader  knows 
that  the  scientific  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
organic  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  sys¬ 
tem — is  still  withheld.  The  wisest  and  most 
learned  of  the  children  of  medicine  have 
hesitated  to  record  their  verdict.  In  the 
trial  of  Alcohol  as  a  noxious  agent,  the 
learned  jury  have  always  given  a  majority 
for  acquittal.  But  in  place  of  genuine  sci¬ 
entific  inquiry,  Mr.  Parton  gives  us  the  well- 
known  useless  experiment  of  Dr.  Beau¬ 
mont  on  the  stomach  of  Alexis  St.  Martin. 
It  matters  not  to  Mr.  Parton  that  the  case 
is  now  valuable  only  to  medical  men  as  a 
curiosity  of  surgical  practice ;  that  Beau¬ 
mont’s  elaborate  tables  have  been  proven 
impracticable  and  worse  than  useless  ;  Mr. 
Parton  conceals  if  he  knows  this  fact.  For 
it  offers  an  admirable  opportunity  for  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  Partonian  system.  Here  are 
facts — small  facts,  unimportant  facts,  it  is 
true — but  nevertheless  facts.  And  so  Mr. 
Parton  plunges  his  thermometer  into  St. 
Martin’s  bowels  and  observes  the  working 
of  his  digestion  with  a  horrid  satisfaction. 
He  rubs  his  hands  as  he  sees  the  coats  of 
St.  Martin’s  stomach  inflame — to  the  eye — 
under  the  influence  of  brandy.  And  yet  the 
bowels  of  this  stout  Canadian  did  not  en¬ 


tirely  agree  with  the  Partonian  theory,  which 
admits  of  no  exceptions.  He  drank  hard 
without  “being  much  inconvenienced  by  it.” 
He  went  about  with  this  dreadfully  inflamed 
stomach,  and  probably  told  Dr.  Beaumont 
brutally,  that  he  was  “  never  berrer  and 
when  informed  that  he  must  be  sick,  said 
“’s’  lie.” 

In  the  social  aspect  of  “  Drinking,”  Mr. 
Parton  is  as  extravagant,  deceitful  and 
false.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  moderation 
of  a  writer  who  argues  that  the  attitude  of 
the  English  workingmen  toward  America 
during  the  war  was  caused  by  the  muddling 
of  their  brains  by  beer  !  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  fairness  of  one  who  quotes  F.eni- 
more  Cooper — a  man  who,  with  all  his  tal¬ 
ent,  was  notoriously  prejudiced  and  un¬ 
sound — to  prove  that  there  is  great  drunken¬ 
ness  in  wine-drinking  countries,  and  yet 
conceals  the  opposing  statements  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  writers  !  If  Mr.  Parton  can 
quote  a  Mr.  E.  G.  Delevan,  “who  writes 
from  Paris  within  these  fejv  weeks,”  he  can 
as  surely  quote  Henry  W.  Bellows,  who  has> 
been  writing  from  Europe  for  the  last  three 
months.  We  all  know  that  drunkenness  is  a: 
terrible  evil.  But  men  are  not  reasoned  out  of 
drinking  moderately  by  being  told  by  Mr.. 
Parton  that  if  he,  Mr.  Parton,  interested  as 
he  is  in  this  subject,  were,  while  writing,  to- 
drink  a  glass  of  spirits  he  should  “  lose  the 
power  to  continue  in  three  minutes,”  or  if 
he  “  persisted  in  going  on,  he  should  be 
pretty  sure  to  utter  paradox  or  spurts  of 
extravagance.”  Trivialities  like  this  might 
be  met  by  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Parton 
had  taken  that  glass  of  spirits  ;  but  the  real 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Parton  is  only  attempting 
to  square  the  physical  conditions  of  man¬ 
kind  by  his  own,  as  he  attempted  to  make 
the  St.  Martin  bowels  a  type  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  stomach.  This  is  not  the  way  to  stop 
drinking. 

The  “  coming  man  ”  may  or  may  not  drink 
wine.  But  we  are  certain  that  he  will  not 
preach.  He  will  not  attempt  to  square  the 
circle  of  the  great  world  by  the  four  rectan¬ 
gular  grooves  in  which  the  best  of  us  move 
and  have  our  being.  He  will  theorize  less 
and  practise  more.  He  will  not  be  a  moral 
bully,  nor  “bait  his  homilies  with  his  brother 
worms.”  He  will  be  tolerant  and  philosoph¬ 
ical,  and  will  even  look  back  compassion¬ 
ately  on  Mr.  Parton. 
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Sydnie  Adriance,  or  Trying  The 

World  By  Amanda  M.  Douglass. 

Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  this  work,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  Miss  Douglass 
has  been  “  trying  the  world  ” — and  pretty 
severely  too — with  another  imitation  of  Mr. 
Edward  Rochester  in  the  person  of  Stuart 
St.  John.  We  humbly  submit,  that  since 
the  production  of  “  Jane  Eyre,”  we  have  had, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  quite  enough  of  that 
truly  admirable  man ;  and  now,  when  we 
take  up  Miss  Douglass’s  last  work  and  are 
confronted  by  the  old  athletic  chest  and 
limbs,  the  old  familiar  sneer,  the  well-re¬ 
membered  rudeness,  the  “peculiar  expres¬ 
sion  of  face,”  the  mysterious  brutality,  we 
confess  our  heart  sinks  within  us.  We  can¬ 
not  go  on  admiring  this  man’s  rudeness  for¬ 
ever.  Unless  he  shall  commit  some  new 
atrocity — knock  down  the  heroine  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  chapter,  and  drag  her  by  her  luxuriant 
tresses  across  the  piano,  thrumming  the 
while  a  wild  air  with  a  “  master’s  hand  ”  on 
tfcie  keys — we  respectfully  inform  Miss  Doug¬ 
lass  that  we  will  have  none  of  him.  Mere  in¬ 
civility,  unaccompanied  by  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery,  is  becoming  monotonous. 

Unfortunately  for  the  dramatic  interest, 
Mr.  Stuart  St.  John  is  unobjectionably 
moral.  He  does  not  conceive  bigamy  like 
Rochester,  nor  indulge  in  the  wild  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  St.  Elmo  ;  he  is  simply  abu¬ 
sive  and  gratuitously  insulting.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  is  not  fascinating.  A 
gentleman  whose  slight  dashes  of  irony  re¬ 
mind  the  heroine  of  “the  delicate  flavor  of 
bitter  almonds,”  cannot  be  otherwise.  We 
can  believe  that  his  very  obstinacy  was  as 
the  saccharine  firmness  of  rock-candy,  and 
that  his  bitterest  satire  partook  of  the  medi¬ 
cinal  qualities  and  lingering  after-sweetness 
which  pertain  to  the  officinal  salts  of  Epsom. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  a  good 
deal  of  Mr.  St.  John’s  “fine  irony”  and  del¬ 
icate  “sarcasm,”  exists  purely  in  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  the  writer.  When  somebody 
speaks  of  love  “taking  away  the  senses,” 
and  Mr.  St.  John  pertly  remarks  that 
“ some  people  never  would  suffer  in  that  re¬ 
spect,”  we  observe  more  strength  and  di¬ 
rectness  than  fineness  of  quality. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  the  heroine  is  fully  a  match  for  the 


hero.  When  he  curls  his  “  scarlet  lips,” 
she  arches  her  neck  ;  when  lightnings  shoot 
from  his  eyes,  icy  gleams  come  from  hers ; 
when  he  intimates  that  she  is  an  ass,  she 
quietly  signifies  that  he  is  another.  These 
little  “  tiffs,”  so  necessary  to  the  complete, 
understanding  of  two  such  noble  and  origi¬ 
nal  natures,  finally  end  in  marriage,  Miss 
Sydnie  Adriance  first  “thowing  over” 
another  lover.  Like  the  hero  of  St.  Elmo, 
she  writes  a  book  and  becomes  famous. 
“Tender  kisses  fall  upon  my  forehead;” 
she  writes  in  the  last  page  of  her  diary,  but  a 
“stronger  hand  than  mine”  takes  the  pen 
and  “writes  in  a  clear,  bold  manner  :  ‘No 
longer  your  life,  but  ours.’  ”  And  with  this 
♦joint  production,  perfect  happiness  ;  and  the 
Laurelwood  goose  altitudinously  pendant, 
the  volume  closes. 

What  Answer?  By  Anna  Dickinson. 

Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  answer  here  al¬ 
luded  to  is  in  fact  a  reply  to  that  popular 
question  so  frequently  propounded  by  one 
of  the  great  political  parties  :  “  Do  you 

want  your  daughter  to  marry  a  nigger  ?  ” 
and  that  Miss  Dickinson’s  answer,  being 
apparently  in  the  affirmative,  is  as  ridicu¬ 
lous  as  the  question.  That  as  a  novelist, 
she  has  a  perfect  right  to  marry  her  hero  to 
anybody  she  pleases,  we  do  not  deny,  but 
when  she  attempts  to  draw  a  political  moral 
from  a  question  of  taste  and  probability,  she 
is  as  absurdly  illogical  as  the  most  ignorant 
of  her  political  opponents. 

As  a  lecturer,  Miss  Dickinson  undoubt¬ 
edly  stands  without  a  rival  among  her  pub¬ 
licly  reticent  sex ;  as  a  novelist,  we  fear  she 
is  no  better  than  the  hundred  ladies  who 
write  for  the  periodicals,  and  not  as  good  as 
the  half-dozen  who  have  achieved  some  rep¬ 
utation. 

To  say  that  Miss  Dickinson’s  hero,  Mr. 
Surrey,  is  “nice,”  is  to  feebly  convey  the 
idea  of  a  concatenatiorl  of  gorgeousness  sel¬ 
dom  seen  on  any  theatrical  stage,  and  only 
then  at  “enormous  expense  to  the  man¬ 
agement.”  Personally,  he  is  one  of  those 
whose  virtues  can  only  be  expressed  by  po¬ 
etical  quotation.  “  Eyes 

‘  Of  a  deep,  soft,  lucent  hue  ; 

Eyes  too  expressive  to  be  blue, 

Too  lovely  to  be  gray.’  ” 

“  Rippling  hair  like  burnished  gold  flung 
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back  on  one  side,”  a  “face  delicate  yet 
strong,”  etc.,  make  up  a  hero  who  com¬ 
bines  the  graces  of  an  “  Elliott  Grey  ”  with 
the  mental  capacity  of  an  Edward  Everett, 
and  the  moral  force  of  an  H.  W.  Beecher. 
That  such  a  hero  does  not  whistle  negro 
melodies,  but  chants  lays  about  “  brave 
gallants  ”  who  “  mounte  ”  and  “  don  their 
helmes  amaine,”  is  only  natural.  His  con¬ 
versation  reminds  us  of  the  titles  of  some 
of  Ouida’s  chapters — exeptw’hen  he  lectures, 
and  then  it  is  Miss  Anna  Dickinson,  and 
none  other.  If  he  were  not  so  very  fine, 
one  might  like  him,  as  one  might  like  the 
heroine,  Miss  Francesca  Ercildoune,  a  quad¬ 
roon,  but  certainly  in  every  respect  the 
equal  of  her  scarcely  fairer  sisters.  Why 
these  young  people,  loving  each  other, 
should  not  be  married,  or  what  tremendous 
moral  significance  lies  in  the  fact  of  their 
marriage,  we  fail  to  see.  They  are  suited 
to  each  other  from  the  first — betrothed  in 
the  cradle  of  Miss  Dickinson’s  fancy. 

If  we  overlook  a  kind  of  hysterical  in¬ 
tensity  of  description,  Miss  Dickinson  draws 
some  vivid  pictures  of  the  hatred  shown 
toward  the  negro  race  during  the  war ;  all 
of  which  are  true  as  to  the  fact,  but  are  non 
sequiturs  of  anything  else  she  may  be  preach¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  w'ant  of  real  interest  in  the 
individual — the  sympathies  of  the  reader 
depending  rather  upon  the  historical  epi¬ 
sodes  than  on  the  characters. 

Five  Years  Within  the  Golden  Gate. 

By  Isabelle  Saxon.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 

Lippincott  &  Co.  London  :  Chapman  & 

Hall.  1868. 

No  part  of  this  Republic  has  been  so 
written  about  as  California.  There  have 
been  books  innumerable  which  have  given 
to  a  waiting  world  the  impressions,  fancies 
and  errors  of  Europeans  concerning  the 
United  States  ;  but  these  all  were  books  of 
travel  and  observation  in  America,  without 
any  speciaf  l^cal  coloring.  California,  as  a 
locality,  has  received  more  than  her  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  attention  from  book-writers  and 
tourists,  and  has  furnished  more  material  for 
that  dreary  form  of  literature  known  as 
“  popular  travels,”  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  For  this,  however,  Californians  are 
themselves  chiefly  responsible;  there  is  no¬ 
where  else  such  enormous  local  self-conceit 
as  in  California,  and  her  own  writers  and 


speakers  are  continually  blowing  the  local 
horn  with  an  assiduity  most  praiseworthy 
and  quenchless.  They  persuade  the  world, 
and  well-nigh  themselves,  that  nowhere  else 
on  this  footstool  are  there  such  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  and  formations,  such  streams,  such 
stones,  such  mud,  such  mountains,  such  an 
atmosphere,  such  fruits,  such  anything  worth 
mentioning  as  here.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  people  come  here  and  go  away  filled 
up  with  the  notion  that  this  is  a  wonderful 
country  and  is  populated  with  a  wonderful 
race. 

Of  this  ilk  is  Isabelle  Saxon,  an  English¬ 
woman,  who  passed  five  years  in  California 
and  went  back  to  London  and  wrote  a  book, 
in  which  California  peculiarities  (which  are 
for  the  most  part  American)  are  set  down 
and  catalogued  with  as  much  particularity 
as  a  list  of  goods  in  an  auctioneer’s  adver¬ 
tising  pamphlet.  There  is  in  the  book  a 
great  deal  of  ignorance,  much  simple  credu¬ 
lity,  and  a  vast  deal  of  hearty  good  sense. 
The  writer  was  imposed  upon  shamefully  by 
people  who  should  have  known  better,  and 
was  thereby  beguiled  into  putting  into  her 
book  some  of  the  most  amusingly  wild 
stories  that  an  imaginative  American  could 
invent.  First  impressions  of  any  country 
are  so  much  more  vivid  than  later  ones, 
that  many  writers  prefer  dashing  off  their 
ideas  forthwith,  rather  than  wait  the  slow  pro¬ 
cess  of  crystalization  and  examination.  The 
author  of  “  Five  Years  Within  the  Golden 
Gate  ”  must  have  commenced  her  book  imme¬ 
diately  upon  her  arrival,  and  never  had  the 
fortitude  to  go  back  and  prune  out  the  errors 
to  which  five  years  of  residence  here  would 
have  opened  her  eyes.  The  California  of 
1859  was  not  that  of  ten  years  later,  and  we 
can  forgive  something  to  the  bewildered  eyes 
with  which  the  stranger  looked  upon  our  then 
young  civilization  ;  but  it  is  not  and  never 
was  true  of  California  that  the  “fast”  young 
lady  who  “ran  with  No.  5”  was  a  repre¬ 
sentative  woman  of  the  period,  though  Isa¬ 
belle  Saxon’s  book  narrates  the  instance 
with  great  gusto,  as  though  it  were.  Nor  is 
it  a  “  common  occurrence  for  a  lady  to  find 
herself  dancing  with  her  lately-discharged 
servant,  Biddy,  vis-a-vis  in  the  same  set !  ” 
Yet  such  things  as  these  make  up  the  Eng¬ 
lishwoman’s  estimate  of  society  in  California. 
Nor  is  she  quite  reconciled  to  the  Califor- 
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nian  (why  Californian  ?)  habit  of  permitting 
women  of  all  ranks  to  dress  as  they  please. 
She  is  disgusted  with  bright  lawns  and  rib¬ 
bons  worn  by  women  who  dwell  not  in  cas¬ 
tles  and  bowers,  but  in  unpainted  cottages  ; 
and  she  would  fain  have  sumptuary  laws 
enacted,  which  would  compel  uniform  and 
sober  attire  for  the  peasantry.  Think  of 
that,  oh,  daughters  of  a  “fierce  democra- 
cie  !  ” 

This  book  is  England  injected  into  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Montgomery  Street,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  compared  with  Regent  Street,  in 
London  ;  Red  Dog  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as 
reminding  the  home-sick  wanderer  of  Shrop¬ 
shire,  and  the  verdure  of  the  foot-hills  is  a 
souvenir  only  of  some  English  gentleman’s 
park.  The  gentle  traveller  drags  at  each 
remove  a  lengthening  chain,  and  her  book 
is  well  calculated  to  convince  the  author 
and  her  English  readers  that  theirs  is  a 
blessed  lot  who  live  on  Britain’s  happy  isle. 
A  noticeable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  mi¬ 
nuteness  with  which  the  writer  goes  into 
things.  We  may  smile  at  a  formula  for  pre¬ 
paring  tomatoes  for  the  table,  and  wonder 
where  she  ever  picked  up  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  prices  of  kitchen  stuff  and  rates 
of  wages ;  but  a  good  deal  of  strong  good 
sense  pervades  the  work,  and  it  is  sensible 
despite  its  blunders,  and  readable  notwith¬ 
standing  its  categorical  minuteness. 

The  Atlantic  Almanac,  1869.  Ticknor 

&  Fields. 

Time  was  when  we  were  content  to  re¬ 
ceive  our  yearly  calendar  as  a  thin  pamphlet 
whose  monthly  tables  were  accompanied 
with  a  running  commentary  of  unreliable 
meteorological  phenomena.  Uninteresting 
chronology  was  interspersed  with  “  snow,” 
and  “  more  snow,”  and  beyond  this  extended 
a  margin  of  ancient  facetias.  When  the 
jokes  were  in  excess  of  the  statistics,  it  was 
called  a  “  Comic  Almanac  but  for  some 
occult  reason  it  was  indispensable  that  every 
almanac  should  contain  some  humor.  Even 
those  of  an  uncompromisingly  advertising 
character,  connected  the  virtues  of  some¬ 
body’s  sarsaparilla  with  a  joke.  Why  a 
conundrum  should  follow  a  page  of  statis¬ 
tics,  or  a  repartee  relieve  the  gloom  of  a 
predicted  eclipse,  only  the  almanac-makers 
knew.  Doubtless  some  profound  metaphys¬ 
ical  truth  was  hidden  in  the  custom. 


The  projectors  of  the  “Atlantic  Almanac” 
have  recognized  this  profound  truth  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  its  .expression.  They  have,  in 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  annual,  linked  math¬ 
ematical  computations  and  the  highest  re¬ 
sults  of  science,  with  elegant  literature  and 
graceful  and  vivacious  illustrations.  The 
seasons  are  reproduced  in  their  colors  by 
the  skill  of  chromo-lithography.  The  astro¬ 
nomical  information  and  tables  are  complete 
and  thorough,  and  from  the  best  sources. 
The  literary  character  is  equally  high.  The 
book  is  happily  edited  by  that  classical  farm¬ 
er,  Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  who  writes  of  na¬ 
ture  as  Virgil  might  have  written,  and  who 
breathes  into  our  fresher  western  fields,  a 
pleasant  flavor  of  the  past.  Edward  Ever¬ 
ett  Hale  gives  us  one  of  Col.  Ingham’s 
charmingly  audacious'  papers.  Lowell  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  his  “  Garden  Acquaintances,” 
which  he  finds  worthy  of  his  friendship  ;  and 
Dr.  Holmes  talks  as  only  Dr.  Holmes  can, 
about  the  “Human  Body  and  its  Manage¬ 
ment.”  We  would  advise  admirers  of  Mr. 
Parton  to  read  what  a  scientific  and  thor¬ 
oughly  broad  thinker  says  upon  the  vexed 
questions  of  tobacco,  tea  and  alcohol.  Dr. 
Holmes’s  “  talk,”  which  is  really  splendid 
“  lecturing,”  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  in 
the  book. 

To  Californians,  with  their  two  seasons, 
their  meteorological  certainties,  and  their 
different  natural  scenery,  this  Eastern  work 
may  be  of  little  practical  utility  as  an  alma¬ 
nac.  But  as  an  elegant  annual  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  varied,  entertaining  and  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  essays  and  sketches,  it  is  most  valu¬ 
able.  We  only  regret  the  publishers’  mis¬ 
take  in  putting  it  in  such  cheap  and  perish¬ 
able  covers. 

The  New  England  Tragedies.  By 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Boston  : 

Ticknor  &  Fields. 

There  is  hardly  a  page  of  this%book  that 
does  not  bear  the  mellow  tint  of  the  ripe 
genius  of  its  author  ;  scarcely  a  passage  that 
is  not  marked  with  his  noble  simplicity  ;  and 
yet  we  can  believe  that  many  of  those  who 
begrudged  the  time  he  spent  upon  his  late 
translation  of  Dante,  will  be  hardly  more 
satisfied  with  his  later  explorations  into  the 
gloomy  crypts  of  early  New  England  fanat¬ 
icism.  From  the  visions  of  the  “poet  sat¬ 
urnine  ”  to  the  trances  of  the  Salem  witches 
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is  small  transition.  We  look  back  long¬ 
ingly  to  the  red-lighted  windows  of  the  way- 
side  inn  in  “  Sudbury  town,”  and  hear  the 
midnight  tramp  of  Paul  Revere  over  the 
Concord  bridge,  when  we  should  be  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  speech  of  Endicott  or  Cotton 
Mather,  even  as  we  sometimes  forgot  the 
Divine  comedy  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
pleasanter  translation  of  Bocaccio  and  the 
bells  of  Ser  Federigo’s  Falcon.  Indeed  it 
maybe  questioned  if  Mr.  Longfellow’s  se¬ 
rious  meditations  which  Touchstone  might 
aptly  classify  as  the  “  melancholy  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,”  fit  the  ascetic  austerity  of  the  Flor¬ 
entine  or  the  harsh  godliness  of  the  Puritan. 
The  kindly  though  resigned  philosophy,  the 
gentle  optimism  which  is  the  great  charm 
of  his  genius,  is  in  our  opinion,  hardly  suited 
to  the  interpretation  of  such  themes.  And 
the  “Tragedies”  are  not  “tragic,”  but  are 
serious  contemplations  of  history,  so  vague 
and  poetic  as  to  lose  their  dramatic  outlines. 
Martha  is  scarcely  less  shadowy  than  the 
ghost-like  Evangeline.  The  subject  is  one 
which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  treated  with 
scholarly  elegance,  but  which  we  cannot 
help  thinking  in  Hawthorne’s  prose  would 
have  been  still  more  poetic. 

The  “  Tragedies,”  which  is  the  name  giv¬ 
en  by  the  ancient  chronicle  to  these  mourn¬ 
ful  episodes  of  New  England  history, 
are  entitled  “John  Endicott  ”  and  “Giles 
Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms the  first  re¬ 
lating  to  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  at 
Boston  in  1665,  and  the  second  to  the  Sa¬ 
lem  Witchcraft. 

The  Poetry  of  Compliment  and  Court¬ 
ship.  Selected  and  arranged  by  James 

Williamson  Palmer,  with  illustrations. 

Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

When  Master  Slender  “  had  rather  than 
forty  shillings,”  that  he  had  his  “  book  of 
songs  and  sonnets  here,”  to  help  him  in  his 
interview  with  “  sweet  Anne  Page,”  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  sentiments  of  thousands  of  other 
bashful  lovers  since  Shakespeare’s  time,  for 
whose  practical  relief  and  benefit  Mr.  James 
Williamson  Palmer  might  have  made  this 
collection.  Here  are  verses  to  the  hand  for 
every  exigency  of  “  courtship “  compli¬ 
ment  ”  suited  to  the  most  fastidious,  and  a 
range  of  erotic  expression  which  would  sat¬ 
isfy  the  most  timid  as  well  as  the  most  auda¬ 


cious  lover.  The  best  that  love  has  ever 
inspired — and  it  has  inspired  the  best — is 
given  in  Mr.  Palmer’s  pages.  The  selec¬ 
tions  are  carefully  made,  and  yet  catholic  in 
their  scope.  All  that  has  been  sung  on  the 
subject,  from  Shakespeare  and  Suckling  to 
Stoddard  and  Aldrich,  are  here,  and  readers 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  find  the  one  “  song  ” 
of  their  fancy — the  conceit  which  at  one 
time  in  their  lives  accorded  with  their  expe¬ 
rience.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  the¬ 
ory  of  these  popular  collections,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  good 
taste  and  judgment  in  the  volume  before  us. 
The  engravings,  by  the  National  Bank  Note 
Company,  are  better  in  execution  than  con¬ 
ceit.  The  poetry  of  the  designs  does  not 
rise  above  the  popular  poetry  of  stock-cer¬ 
tificate  and  diploma  illustrations — although 
the  mechanical  effect  is  perhaps  superior. 
The  typography  of  the  book  is  excellent. 

About  Woman,  Love  and  Marriage. 

By  F.  Saunders,  author  of  “  Salad  for  the 

Solitary,”  “  Salad  for  the  Social,”  “Mo¬ 
saic,”  “  Festival  of  Song,”  etc.  New 

York:  G  W.  Carleton  &  Co. 

Some  years  since,  the  reading  world  was 
tickled  by  the  appearance  of  a  book  with 
the  taking  title  of  “  Salad  for  the  Solitary.” 
Everybody  bought  it,  to  find  out  what  pos¬ 
sibly  could  be  the  component  parts  of  a 
salad  whose  nominal  mission  was  so  wide  ; 
for  are  there  not  many  who  are  solitary,  and 
does  not  everybody  love  salad  ?  The  work, 
which  is  well  remembered  by  its  title,  but 
has  left  no  abiding  memory  of  its  contents, 
proved  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Be¬ 
yond  a  few  trite  expressions  from  the  pen 
of  the  author  (we  should  say  editor)  “  Salad 
for  the  Solitary  ”  was  really  a  ragout  for 
anybody  who  should  be  beguiled  into  at¬ 
tempting  its  discussion.  Mr.  Saunders  has 
revived  in  his  book  about  “  Woman,  Love 
and  Marriage  ”  the  same  rechauffe  style 
with  which  he  signalized  his  first  essay  in 
literary  catering.  One  not  familiar  with  the 
art  of  book-making  might  be  deceived  into 
making  the  same  criticism  of  the  book  which 
was  pronounced  upon  Webster’s  Dictionary 
by  an  artless  reader  :  “  Interesting,  but  very 
much  disconnected.”  From  first  to  last  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  where  the  editor  leaves  off 
and  the  author  begins  ;  for  the  liberal  ex- 
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tracts  are  all  “  leaded,”  and  string  along  as 
though  they  were  original  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  whose  name  graces  the  title-page, 
though  “  a  recent  English  writer,”  and  “  a 
well-known  American  essayist,”  do  duty 
on  many  and  frequent  occasions,  and  the 
names  of  some  of  the  foremost  writers  of 
the  age  appear  with  most  aggravating  perti¬ 
nacity. 

If  the  reader  does  not  seek  a  concise  and 
original  essay  or  series  of  essays  on  the 
topics  of  world-wide  interest  that  form  the 
title  to  the  book,  he  will  be  interested  and 
amused  with  the  mosaic  of  curious  and 
readable  things  which  have  been  said  about 
“  Woman,  Love  and  Marriage,”  by  the  hosts 
of  authors  who  have  written  upon  these 
fruitful  themes.  The  captious  critic  may 
object  that  there  should  be  such  a  plentiful 
lack  of  Saunders  and  such  an  intolerable 
deal  of  quotation  ;  but  the  quotations  are 
mainly  good,  and  are  arranged  with  taste, 
skill  and  industry ;  and  candor  compels  the 
conclusion  that  more  of  Saunders  would 
have  destroyed  whatever  of  value  the  work 
now  possesses.  If  the  real  gems  of  Burton, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Bacon,  and  hosts  of 


others  do  happen  to  be  in  ludicrously  rick¬ 
ety  setting,  they  cannot  lose  their  intrinsic 
value  therefrom,  any  more  than  they  can 
suffer  greatly  from  the  vulgarly  bad  printing 
of  the  book  itself. 

A  Chistmas  Carol  in  Prose.  By  Chas. 

Dickens,  with  illustrations.  Boston  :  Tick- 

nor  &  Fields. 

Mr.  Eytinge’s  illustrations  of  this— Mr. 
Dickens’s  most  poetical  Christmas  story — 
are  rather  better  than  usual.  The  idealiz¬ 
ing  of  the  Christmas  spirits  is  good,  and  so 
is  the  portraiture  of  the  human  characters. 
The  ball,  where  old  Fezziwig  “  cut  so  deftly 
that  he  appeared  to  wink  with  his  legs,”  is 
very  appreciative.  Considering  that  the 
more  recent  illustrators  of  Dickens  have  to 
work  against  the  early  illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank  and  “  Phiz,”  which,  fairly  or  unfairly, 
have  become  identified  with  Dickens’s  char¬ 
acters  in  the  minds  of  most  of  his  admirers, 
Mr.  Eytinge  has  done  well.  The  book  is 
most  tasteful  and  elegant  in  typography  and 
binding,  and  makes  altogether,  one  of  the 
best  literary  offerings  of  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
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NO. 

FTER  crossing  the  Santa  Clara,  I 
entered  upon  a  long  terrace,  slop¬ 
ing  laterally  from  the  Santa  Ines  range 
southward.  These  mountains  here 
breast  abruptly  upon  the  terrace,  with¬ 
out  much  frill  of  foothills  ;  and  at  this 
time  they  stood  grimly  up  against  a  dim 
heaven,  all  bared  and  blackened  by  one 
of  those  autumnal  conflagrations,  more 
fearful  than  the  Achaean  fire,  which 
sometimes  blast  California.  The  ten¬ 
der,  white-purple  haze  of  the  season 
was  so  thickened  by  the  smoke  of  these 
mountain  fires  that  I  could  discern  a 
house  two  miles  distant  with  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty.  Looking  southward,  I 
could  dimly  see  that  the  terrace  swept 
>  down  into  a  moister  plain  ;  and  I  could 
catch  the  ragged  and  obscure  outlines 
of  orchards,  like  men  groping,  in  the 
yellow  gloom.  Before  and  behind  me, 
i  duplicating  the  scathed  track  of  the  sun, 

1  the  narrow  terrace  stretched  away  in 
t  the  cadaverousness  of  its  summer  death 
into  nothing,  like  the  bridge  of  Mirza, 


11. 

with  both  abutments  wrapped  in  murky 
mystery.  Here  and  there  arroyos  shot 
down  from  the  mountains  through  nat¬ 
ural  flumes,  with  adobe  walls  twenty 
feet  in  perpendicular  depth — pit-falls  in 
this  bridge.  So  opaque  was  the  smoky 
haze  that  the  sun,  before  it  was  half-way 
down  the  afternoon,  shone  with  a  faint, 
saddening  light,  as  if  it  was  travelling 
into  space.  The  sight  of  it  gave  me 
the  most  vivid  conception  I  ever  had  of 
the  terror  which  possesses  certain  tribes 
of  savages  during  an  eclipse.  Jove  help 
us  !  if  we  should  lose  the  sun  ! 

As  I  came  up  from  one  of  these  arro¬ 
yos,  I  saw,  apparently  five  miles  before 
me,  a  sheeny  surface,  like  burnished 
Carolinian  gold,  or  something  more  cop¬ 
pery,  perhaps.  It  was  directly  beneath 
the  sun,  and  seemed  considerably  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  terrace.  At  first, 
I  thought  it  was  a  mirage  ;  but  it  re¬ 
mained  too  steadfast,  and  glowed  with 
a  radiance  too  brassy  for  that  phenom¬ 
enon.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  it  grew 
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brighter,  until  it  gleamed  with  a  rich, 
mellow  lustre,  like  that  of  Californian 
gold ;  but  it  stood  all  the  while  fixed 
and  unwinking  as  a  planet.  In  crossing 
a  wide  ravine,  I  lost  sight  of  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  ;  and  then,  coming  sud¬ 
denly  in  sight  again,  I  plainly  saw  the 
tremulous,  filmy  shimmer  of  water.  It 
is  the  Pacific !  It  is  the  Pacific  !  I 
knew  by  the  vagueness  and  the  vastness, 
by  the  slow  and  quiet  majesty  of  the 
waters,  even  in  these  their  most  cheer¬ 
ful  autumn  moods,  that  it  was  none 
other  than  the  ocean.  That  little  oblong 
brightness,  scarce  bigger  than  the  sun, 
showed  a  lambent  rim,  a  mysterious 
round  halo,  beneath  the  half-lifted 
smoke,  where  I  could  look  out  as 
through  a  thin  rift,  gradually  closing 
down  in  the  distance  into  a  dark  infinite. 

The  sun  still  lingered  two  hours 
above  the  horizon,  evidently  sleep- 
enamored,  as  Onomacritus  says  of  the 
moon,  giving  out  mellow  half-tints,  the 
golden  sheaves  of  beams  from  the  har¬ 
dest  fields  of  his  tendance.  Merely  to 
exist  on  that  glorious  Indian-summer 
day,  swimming  in  that  dreamy,  mystical 
ether,  was  happiness  enough  ;  but  to 
be  walking  down  my  third  thousandth 
niile  to  the  old,  old  sea — that,  ah  that, 
was  a  delight  I  cannot  utter  ! 

In  half  an  hour  more  the  glimmering 
spot  reached  its  brightest  and  its  widest 
extent.  From  that  it  darkened  and 
narrowed  in,  until,  long  before  sunset, 
the  sun  wholly  disappeared  in  the 
smoke,  and  ceased  to  gild  the  leaden 
water.  But  before  it  passed  into  this 
eclipse,  I  could  plainly  see  the  long, 
white  sea-parapets  of  drifted  sand,  and 
the  whiter  surf,  where  the  billows  flap¬ 
ped  dheir  crystal  waves  upon  the  beach. 
Presently  after  came  the  murmuring  of 
the  breakers,  mellowed  by  distance  into 
a  soft  sighing,  as  of  pines.  Then  it 
deepened  slowly  into  the  grand  and 
solemn  sound  of  Ocean,  whose  every 
pulsation  I  could  count,  as  he  dealt 
stalwart  blow  on  blow  upon  the  ground. 


Like  some  ancient  and  hoary  lunatic, 
he  lay  within  his  cell,  forever  grumbling 
and  muttering  to  himself,  as  he  beat 
upon  his  prison-bars. 

It  was  after  sunset  when  I  entered 
the  town  of  San  Buenaventura.  Just  i 
where  the  mountains  and  the  sea  slit 
the  terrace  into  a  sharp  angle,  and  it  I 
drops  down  into  a  narrow  sea-flat,  the 
old  Spanish  houses  of  adobe,  with  tiled 
roofs,  and  the  modern  jaunty  cottages 
straggle  among  the  willows,  and  date- 
palms,  and  California  walnuts.  The 
scorched  mountains  glowered  blackly 
down  upon  it ;  and  its  sometime  mir¬ 
ror — the  sea — glassing  its  little  com¬ 
merce  and  its  clam-shops,  was  then 
obscured  with  smoke.  After  swallow¬ 
ing  down  the  sun  an  hour  before  his 
appointed  time,  the  smoke  curtained  in 
the  town  so  closely  and  so  suddenly 
after  the  real  sunset  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  mountain  had  been  set  upon  San 
Buenaventura  as  an  extinguisher.  In 
twenty  minutes  there  was  not  a  sound  | 
in  the  intensely  dark  streets,  save  the 
ceaseless,  stupendous  hammering  of 
the  sea. 

In  the  morning,  the  ocean,  being  | 
shallow,  lay  in  its  pearliest  green. 
Looking  with  the  sunbeams  now,  and  j 
no  longer  against  them,  one  could  see 
several  miles  out  to  sea,  though  the  | 
smoke  was  as  dense  as  the  other  day. 
In  the  afternoon  I  went  down  across  j 
the  San  Buenaventura,  then  through  an 
embrasure  in  the  sand-parapet  out  upon  j 
the  strand,  and  laid  my  hand  on  the  j 
mane  of  the  ancient  brine.  Heaped 
upon  this  parapet,  or  strewn  along  the 
even  levee  that  supplied  its  room,  lay  I 
driftwood,  which  the  clean  sea  had 
thrust  away  as  an  offence  and  an  ugli-  j 
ness.  Here  the  tunita  pushed  up  its  | 
short,  file  -  shaped  stems  among  the  j 
drift ;  and  here  were  ragged  rushes 
and  reed-grass.  But  the  smooth  slope 
of  the  strand  the  sea  kept  carefully 
policed  for  its  own  foamy  gymnastics, 
its  ground  and  lofty  tumblings. 
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A  long  time  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
slope,  where  the  waters  sometimes 
touched  my  feet,  and  watched  the  cool, 
fresh  play  of  the  waters,  and  smelled 
the  wholesome  briny  breath  of  ocean. 
Twenty  rods  out  there  was  a  belt  of 
brown  seaweed — 

“  Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting, 

On  the  shifting 

Currents  of  the  restless  main” — 

girdling  all  the  shore,  though  seeming 
only  a  discoloration  of  the  water.  The 
greater  waves  travelled  majestically 
through  it ;  but  all  little  wrinkles  of 
wavelets  and  wisps  of  cat’s  paws  were 
smoothly  ironed  out.  Here  comes  a 
little  wave  to  the  shore  !  It  runs  in  its 
haste,  and  jumps  over  the  heads  of  its 
bigger  fellows,  and  sprawls  out  on  the 
sand  with  an  impotent  splatter  and 
brawling,  saying  something  which  I 
cannot  hear.  Now  comes  a  monster 
billow,  slowly  heaving  where  the  sun 
gleams  on  the  green  water,  then  sharp¬ 
ens  its  crest  till  it  mirrors  the  sun  again, 
overruns  itself,  leaps,  in  a  pearly,  curl¬ 
ing  lip,  downward  all  along  its  front, 
with  a  thundering  sound,  and  runs,  all 
mottled  and  fringed  with  foam,  to  the 
very  top  of  the  slope.  Then  it  slips 
back  in  a  noiseless,  shining  sheet,  with 
all  its  fringes  pared  off,  and  all  the 
riding  foam  shrunken  into  flecks,  rip¬ 
pling  down  in  its  crinkled  thinness  till 
another  billow  buffets  it,  and  heaps  a 
confusion  of  waters  in  a  long,  snowy 
bank.  All  the  laggard  streamlets,  lin¬ 
gering  and  wriggling  down  behind, 
sluice  little  cross-lines  in  the  sand — the 
cuneiform  hieroglyphics  with  which  old 
Triton,  learned  in  primeval  lore,  writes 
to  men  his  mysterious  messages.  One 
•  of  them  I  decipher  as  follows  :  What 
a  great  fury  here  is  for  this  little  froth  ! 
And  now  a  still  higher  billow,  running 
up,  thrusts  out  a  long  tongue  of  sea- 
foam  through  crooked  ways  in  the  sand, 
;and  licks  my  feet  as  I  step  quickly 
I  backward. 


Is  it  not  quite  as  probable  that  Ctesi- 
bius  learned  the  secret  of  the  organ 
from  the  ocean,  as  that  Pythagoras 
deduced  the  yEolian  lyre  from  a  black¬ 
smith’s  anvil  ?  Oceanus  has  an  ear  for 
harmony.  He  sings  his  long  song 
through  the  centuries,  not  only  pitched 
on  many  keys — the  keys  of  the  winds 
and  the  seasons,  ranging  through  stu¬ 
pendous  octaves — but  with  all  the  parts 
as  well  in  chorus  as  in  the  organ  of  St. 
Cecilia.  There  is  the  ponderous  bass  of 
the  ship-breaker,  bellowing  as  through 
a  throat  of  mightiest  brass,  as  it  plunges 
on  the  strand ;  and  the  ear  that  listens 
lovingly  to  Ocean’s  song  can  catch 
tenor,  alto,  and  soprano  in  succession, 
as  it  bowls  upward  its  revolving  edge 
on  the  clear-strung  sand,  with  a  metal¬ 
lic  resonance  that  trills  each  second 
clearer  and  higher.  Within  the  hearing 
of  an  attentive  listener  a  hundred  bil¬ 
lows  are  striking  in  unison  the  resound¬ 
ing  chords.  With  my  ear  held  close 
upon  the  beach,  I  could  catch  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  hum  of  the  surf,  the  Ocean’s 
solemn  diapason  in  an  anthem  to  the 
Eternal.  Listen,  ye  murmurers  and 
indolent,  to  the  Sea — the  opulent,  the 
generous,  the  strong — how  yet  he  bows 
himself,  and  sings  all  at  his  toil ! 

Then  I  walked  on  beside  the  billows 
fifteen  miles,  along  the  margin  of  their 
huge  gambolling  and  their  bellowing, 
sometimes  wetted  by  the  spray.  On 
the  floor  of  the  strand,  which  widened 
hourly  with  the  lapse  of  the  tide,  they 
cast  up  shining  bits  of  shells,  purple, 
and  white,  and  yellow,  and  the  scarlet 
armor  of  lobsters  wrecked  in  some  un¬ 
timely  hour.  Their  great  antennae,-  and 
punctured  breastplates,  and  fragments  of 
shattered  scales,  lay  heaped  together. 
Ocean  is  not  harsh  toward  his  own  true 
offspring;  but  those  who  divide  with 
the  earth  their  affection  for  him  he 
breaks  with  cruel  laughter.  The  sara- 
gasso,  a  species  of  seaweed,  with  its 
bulb-like  stems,  and  long  paddle-shaped 
leaves,  ridged  with  crinkled  veins,  lay 
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everywhere  on  the  sand,  like  fine  amber. 
Sometimes  it  was  kinked  in  fanciful  Rus¬ 
sian  knots  ;  sometimes  it  was  stretched, 
translucent  in  leaf  and  stem,  in  pretty 
arabesques  on  this  ocean  cornice.  An¬ 
other  sort  of  it,  growing  in  vines,  often 
twined  numbers  of  these  together  into 
an  amber  rope,  garnished  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  with  small  bulbs  dangling  from 
long  stems.  Others  were  twisted  inex¬ 
tricably  together  with  the  hairs  of  the 
Nereids,  in  green  and  amber-colored 
balls,  which  rolled  idly  up  and  down  in 
the  breakers.  Then  there  were  puffy 
clouds  of  foam,  not  white  but  golden, 
lingering  long  after  the  billow  went 
back,  and  winking  out  slowly  one  bub¬ 
ble-eye  after  another,  with  its  tiny  iri¬ 
descence. 

The  Santa  Ines  Mountains  border  on 
the  Pacific  so  closely  here  that  the  road 
is  sometimes  thrust  upon  the  strand; 
and  the  wagon-wheels  at  high  tide  fling 
the  glittering  foam  in  the  air.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  there  is  a  narrow 
shelf  for  the  road  behind  the  beach. 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  meagrely 
covered  with  the  corroded  brassy  yel¬ 
low  of  rosemary,  and  the  gray  or.  hoary 
sage,  with  clusters  of  bright,  dwarfish 
mangrove  interspersed.  The  mountains 
are  merely  hills,  and  very  mean  hills 
they  are,  with  unsightly  gulches  and 
yellow  blotches,  like  threadbare  places 
in  their  beggarly  garments  of  green. 
Continuing  westward,  they  presently 
grow  into  mountain  proportions. 

Here  I  had  an  illustration  of  the  evil 
waters  with  which  many  portions  of 
California  are  plagued.  Within  fifteen 
miles  west  of  San  Buenaventura,  more 
than  twice  that  number  of  rills  and 
brooks  trickle  from  the  mountains  down 
across  the  strand  ;  but  none  of  them 
yielded  palatable  water.  Most  of  them 
contained  ley,  and  in  many  it  was  so 
caustic  that  it  flowed  scarlet  or  amber. 
One  well,  sunk  fifteen  feet,  furnished 
sweet  waters  ;  another,  not  many  rods 
distant,  went  down  four  hundred  feet, 


but  found  only  brine.  All  that  portion 
of  California  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
seems  to  have  been  impregnated  like  a 
sponge  with  the  sea,  when  the  Coast 
Range  was  protruded  from  the  bottom. 
Hence  high  hills  often  covered  with  in¬ 
exhaustibly  fertile  adobe  to  the  very  sum¬ 
mit,  with  paleozoic  sea-shells  on  the 
highest  points  ;  hence,  too,  fountains  of 
sulphur,  and  salt,  and  alkali  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  broad  plateaus. 

Above  El  Rincon  the  narrow  belt  be¬ 
hind  the  strand  widens  into  a  fringe  of  ! 
farms,  and  the  mountains  become  more 
worthy  of  the  Pacific.  There  are  noble 
fields,  yellow  with  ripened  corn ;  and  ! 
brown  and  russet  pastures,  running  a 
little  way  up  on  the  green  mountains,  as 
billows  run  upon  the  strand.  There  are 
long  willow  hedges,  and  skeleton  pole- 
fences  ;  redwood  cottages  among  the 
figs  and  the  mulberries  ;  sweet  brooks, 
let  down  from  mountain  glens  by  live- 
oak  tethers  across  the  drought,  and 
creeping  weakly  through  ebony  ravines  ; 
wide  sandy  commons  of  salt-grass,  close-  | 
nibbled  ;  white  drifted  bulwarks,  pierced  I 
with  embrasures,  and  palisaded  atop  with  ; 
reed-grass  and  enormous  rushes ;  and 
great  brown  fields  of  clotburrs.  Else¬ 
where  there  are  precipitous  yellow  banks,  j 
where  the  blue  ocean  heaves  its  white 
billows  in  their  ceaseless  unrest.  On 
these  banks  are  scattering  parks  of  live- 
oaks,  their  trunks  salted  with  vapory  * 
whiteness,  and  stretching  their  great  pal-  ; 
lid  arms  among  the  green  leaves  and  the 
pale,  pea-green  moss,  which  combs  and 
strokes  its  long  tresses  in  the  beauty  of 
the  morning,  before  the  mirror  of  the  sea. 
What  a  softness  and  a  mildness  these 
ancient  woods  put  on  this  Indian-sum- 
mer  morning;  and  the  young  moss 
whispers  secrets  to  the  gallanting  j 
breeze  !  Beneath  this  umbrageous  can-  j 
opy  I  can  look  down  between  the  giant 
trunks  upon  the  sea,  where  huge  por¬ 
poises  wallow  in  the  silvery  mire  of  the 
waters,  puffing  and  bellowing  in  their 
lazy  tumbles. 
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On  one  side  of  these  ripened  farms 
sleeps  the  wide  Pacific,  old  Peaceful, 
purring  in  his  dreams  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  great  green  and  brown  mountains  ; 
while  over  all  settles  down  the  tender, 
white-purple  haze  of  Italy. 

The  steep  sea-banks  are  graded  down 
just  a  little,  and  there  is  just  a  little 
bight  in  the  farms  where  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  stands.  Proper  harbor  there  is 
none;  and  there  is  room  enough  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  nar¬ 
row  as  the  coast-belt  is,  for  more  than 
the  coming  needs  of  Santa  Barbara. 
The  slope  from  the  mountains  is  steep¬ 
er  and  balder  than  its  wont.  High  up 
there  at  their  feet,  the  old  dun-colored 
Mission  frowns  its  heavy  Spanish  frown 
of  architecture  upon  the  modern  bustle 
below,  where  the  little  naked  town 
sweats  and  swelters  in  the  dust  of  busi¬ 
ness.  A  short  creek  runs  out  of  the 
mountains  along  the  eastern  side,  nour¬ 
ishing  a  narrow  strip  of  apples,  and  figs, 
and  vines,  and  pimientas,  upon  which 
the  citizens  may  cool  their  sight  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  streets  are  meaner  and 
crookeder  than  in  any  town  of  Italy. 
No  two  of  them  run  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  They  could  have  loaded  Santa 
Barbara  into  an  old  blunderbuss  I  once 
saw  in  the  London  Tower,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  Santa  Ines  Mountains  shot  it 
into  better  regularity. 

Westward  from  Santa  Barbara,  the 
coast-belt  widens  a  little  more,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  valley.  On  the  outside,  along 
the  ocean,  there  is  a  graceful  ridge,  dot¬ 
ted  with  the  evergreen  verdure  of  the 
■  oak;  and  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  valley,  bright  groves  of  the  same  al- 
r  ternate  with  the  golden  and  russet  ripe¬ 
ness  of  fields.  The  very  mountains 
;are  fruitful  with  the  fatness  of  the  val- 
’  ley  ;  at  their  summits  they  display  their 
;  yellow  cores,  bursting  through  rinds  of 
I  green.  All  that  is  celebrated  in  song  or 
sstory  of  Thessalian  Tempe,  is  equalled 
iin  this  valley  of  Santa  Barbara.  Here 
I  the  hand  of  Winter  often  forgets  through 


all  the  months  to  strew  his  frost.  Here 
the  swelling  roots,  giving  food  to  man, 
may  be  planted  and  digged  in  every 
month  of  the  twelve ;  and  here  a  fig-slip 
without  root,  planted  in  the  ground  in 
spring  and  watered,  has  borne  and 
ripened  a  fig  in  autumn. 

Just  below  Santa  Barbara  the  king- vine 
of  the  cultivated  earth  has  grown  and 
spread  itself  like  a  banyan  tree,  yield¬ 
ing  so  many  thousand  bunches  at  a 
picking  that  I  dare  not  mention  the 
number.  Here  the  flocks  sometimes 
forget  the  times  and  the  seasons ;  and 
every  month  is  musical  with  the  bleat¬ 
ing  of  lambs.  If  at  times  the  husband¬ 
man  could  wish  the  summer  sun  might 
touch  his  fields  more  lightly,  there  comes 
at  night  a  cool,  sweet  dew  from  the  sea, 
walking  through  them,  like  a  silent  Car¬ 
thusian,  and  sowing  them  with  pearly 
freshness.  Here,  within  sight  of  these 
unfading  groves,  there  is  perpetual 
spring.  Here  is  no  languishing,  no  las¬ 
situde,  no  appalling  earthquake,  and  I 
had  almost  written,  no  death. 

Such  is  the  miracle  of  valleys,  of 
which  Santa  Barbara,  with  its  ancient 
heart  of  ugliness,  and  its  modern  and 
more  mathematical  rim  of  gardens,  holds 
the  harbor. 

Still  the  mountain  range  keeps  on 
westward,  and  still  the  ocean  chafes  and 
thunders  at  its  base.  West  of  this  val¬ 
ley  the  Pacific  returns  closer  to  the 
mountains,  leaving  only  a  terrace,  which 
is  not  broad  enough  that  a  California 
farm  may  stretch  itself  thereupon.  As 
it  grows  narrower  it  mounts  higher,  and 
the  mountain  brooks  run  down  through 
deep  ravines.  All  the  sycamores  and 
the  oaks  retreat  from  the  arid  terrace 
into  these  ravines,  where,  although  they 
are  often  right  stalwart  trees,  they  are 
overtopped  by  the  banks.  Sometimes  the 
ocean  beats  against  a  perpendicular  yel¬ 
low  bank  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
whose  base  it  mauls  with  its  ponderous 
battering-ram,  as  if  besieging  a  fenced 
city.  Between  these  ravines  are  broad 
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backs  of  ground,  which  the  tar-weed, 
just  verging  from  brilliant  yellow  into 
saffron,  and  from  saffron  into  brown, 
tints  with  a  sombre  richness. 

In  crossing  one  of  these  mountain 
knees,  of  a  forenoon,  I  noticed  that  the 
ocean  several  miles  ahead  was  thickly 
agitated  with  white  caps,  though  near 
me  there  was  not  a  capful  of  wind.  The 
breeze  there  was  evidently  setting 
straight  off  the  coast ;  and  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  ruffled  and  tranquil  fields  of 
the  sea  was  very  sharply  defined.  When 
I  came  opposite  this  dividing  line,  I  en¬ 
tered  a  column  of  chilling  wind  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  I  thought  it  was  an  unusually 
gusty  whirlwind.  But  when  it  did  not 
desist,  but  rather  waxed  worse,  I  won¬ 
dered  if  it  was  not  a  Texas  norther  gone 
astray.  In  ten  minutes  I  was  thoroughly 
disenchanted  ;  and  instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing,  like  Tusser,  any  Moral  Reflections 
on  the  Wind,  I  made  many  hasty  exe¬ 
crations  on  the  weather  of  California. 


Descending  into  an  immense  ravine, 
nearly  level  with  the  ocean,  and  turning 
northward  toward  Gaviota  Pass,  I  en¬ 
countered  a  blast  so  impetuous  that  I 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  heave  my 
shoulder  to  the  wind,  and  push  right 
vigorously  to  avoid  being  thrown  over. 
If  California  is  at  the  mercy  of  such 
caprices,  I  thought,  who  can  desire  it 
for  a  dwelling-place  ?  But  I  afterward 
learned  that  Gaviota  Pass  is  a  sort  of 
modern  Hiolian  cave  ;  and  that  the 
winds  of  it  often  abandon  themselves 
to  these  unseemly  pranks  for  the  relief 
of  the  interior.  The  heated  valley  of 
the  Santa  Ines  within  shoots  currents  of 
rarified  air  violently  into  the  immense 
cool  vaults  of  the  pass,  where  they 
gather  coldness,  are  compressed  by  its 
funnel  form,  and  then  run  forth,  tearing 
the  ocean,  as  above  mentioned. 

With  Gaviota  Pass  ended  my  walk 
on  the  Santa  Barbara  coast. 


REBUKE. 

The  world  is  old  and  the  world  is  cold, 

And  never  a  day  is  fair,  I  said. 

Out  of  the  heavens  the  sunlight  rolled, 

The  green  leaves  rustled  above  my  head, 

And  the  sea  was  a  sea  of  gold. 

The  world  is  cruel,  I  said  again, 

Her  voice  is  harsh  to  my  shrinking  ear, 

And  the  nights  are  dreary  and  full  of  pain. 

Out  of  the  darkness  sweet  and  clear, 

There  rippled  a  tender  strain  : 

Rippled  the  song  of  a  bird  asleep, 

That  sang  in  a  dream  of  the  budding  wood  ; 
Of  shining  fields  where  the  reapers  reap, 

Of  a  wee  brown  mate  and  a  nestling  brood. 
And  the  grass  where  the  berries  peep. 

The  world  is  false,  though  the  world  be  fair, 
And  never  a  heart  is  pure,  I  said. 

And  lo  !  the  clinging  of  white  arms  bare, 

The  innocent  gold  of  my  baby’s  head, 

And  the  lisp  of  a  childish  prayer. 
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ON  the  morning  of  Monday,  No¬ 
vember  9th,  1868,  we  looked 
forth  from  the  door  of  the  comfortable 
bed-room  car  in  the  camp  train  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Lander 
County,  Nevada,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  and 
eighteen  miles  east  of  Argenti.  It  was 
a  clear,  frosty  winter  morning,  and  the 
scene  before  us  was  romantic  and  stir¬ 
ring  in  the  extreme — such  a  scene  as 
we  may  not  look  upon  again  on  the 
American  continent.  Eastward,  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Humboldt — abroad, 
level  prairie  —  stretched  away  to  a 
point  where  the  bald,  rugged,  snow¬ 
capped  mountain  chains  from  the  north 
and  south,  abutting  sharply  on  the  river 
like  lesser  pillars  of  Hercules,  form 
the  magnificent  Pass,  made  forever 
hideous  by  the  abominable  appellation 
of  the  Beaowawe  Gate.  To  the  north¬ 
eastward  beyond  the  Gate,  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  Mountains,  with  jagged  outlines, 
clad  in  winter  costume,  loomed  like 
gigantic  Arctic  icebergs,  white,  cold 
and  sharp  against  the  deep  blue  sky. 
Parallel  lines  of  treeless  mountains, 
red,  rock-ribbed,  barren  and  naked, 
save  where  Winter  had  in  mercy  thrown 
over  them  his  mantle  of  snow  to  hide 
their  natural  deformity,  bordered  on 
either  side  the  valley,  stretching  away 
to  the  westward  for  a  hundred  miles  or 
more.  Behind  us  the  long  lines  of  the 
railroad  track  and  telegraph  stretched 
out  to  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento 
more  than  four  hundred  miles  away. 
Around  us  was  the  advancing  and  tri¬ 
umphant  Army  of  Civilization;  before 
•us  the  dim,  mysterious  heart  of  the 
i  North  American  continent,  toward 
’which  the  track  was  crawling  like  a 
:  mighty  serpent  even  while  we  slept. 


Before  us,  far  up  the  valley,  and  for 
many  miles  beyond  the  gate,  curled  the 
blue  smoke  from  the  camp-fires  of  the 
thousand  Chinese  laborers  —  the  real 
pathfinders  of  empire  here  —  engaged 
in  grading  the  track.  On  either  side 
stretched  long  lines  of  horses  and  mules 
drawing  heavy  wagons  freighted  with 
materials  and  supplies  for  the  road  and 
the  laborers  ahead.  Behind  us  came 
train  after  train  loaded  with  iron  and 
timber,  and  swarming  with  blue-coated 
Asiatics,  the  rear-guard  of  the  army, 
engaged  in  finishing  up  the  work  the 
vanguard  had  begun.  Orderlies  and 
foremen  of  gangs  were  galloping  back 
and  forth  on  the  prairie,  carrying  orders 
to  those  under  them,  or  receiving  them 
from  the  commander  of  the  forces,  the 
Superintendent  of  Construction.  The 
track  had  been  pushed  forward  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  that  morning  before 
we  arose,  and  a  swarm  of  men  were 
then  constructing  a  permanent  bridge 
of  stout,  square  timbers,  just  brought 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  three  hundred 
miles  away,  across  a  deep  bayou  or  arm 
of  the  Humboldt  still  further  on  —  a 
work  which  they  would  complete  long 
before  noon.  A  tall  Shoshone  Indian, 
wrapped  in  his  tattered  blanket,  stood 
looking  on  in  solemn  silence,  as  the 
workmen  added  joint  to  joint  on  the 
lengthening  iron  track,  and  unwound 
coil  after  coil  of  the  telegraph  wire, 
affixing  it  to  the  insulators,  lifting  the 
tall  crosses  upright  and  planting  their 
feet  firmly  in  the  soil — his  soil  and  the 
soil  of  his  ancestors,  for  ages  past. 

Did  he  see  in  the  advancing  army  of 
white  and  yellow  faces,  the  brace  of  iron 
bars  and  the  lengthening  line  of  wire, 
over  which  the  lightning  was  to  pass 
on  the  errand  of  civilization,  the  proof 
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of  the  greatness  of  Uncle  Sam,  and 
the  hopelessness  of  any  further  effort 
to  stem  the  tide  which  is  sweeping  away 
the  last  remnant  of  his  race  ?  Was  he 
musing  on  the  history  of  the  past,  and 
bitterly  contrasting  it  with  the  present 
and  so  much  of  the  future  as  shall  be 
shared  by  him  and  his  ?  Was  he  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds 
beyond  the  western  horizon,  where  his 
race  shall  rove  amid  green  fields  and 
broad  forests,  steal  stock,  and  scalp 
their  enemies  in  peace,  with  no  white 
man  to  molest  them  in  their  innocent 
amusements,  or' make  them  afraid;  or 
was  he  debating  the  question,  whether 
it  was  best  for  him  to  start  at  once  for 
White  Pine,  and  chance  it,  or  wait  until 
spring  ?  What,  in  short,  were  his 
thoughts  ? 

Guileless  reader,  trust  me  that  I 
know  him  better  than  the  young  ladies 
who  have  studied  him  only  in  Cooper’s 
novels.  “  Lo  ”  is  a  practical  man  to  the 
extent  of  the  capacity  which  God  has 
given  him.  He  was  calculating  the 
amount  of  barley  he  could  probably 
pick  out  of  the  dirt  after  the  mules  had 
done  feeding,  and  keeping  his  weather- 
eye  open  for  any  old  clothes  which 
might  be  cast  off  by  the  owners  and 
left  by  the  wayside  when  the  train 
moved  on. 

Breakfast  over,  saddle-horses  were  led 
up  for  us,  and  we  mounted  and  galloped 
away  to  the  southeastward  on  a  trip  to 
the  great  Volcano  Springs,  in  Whirlwind 
Valley,  which  had  been  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  to  us  by  a  Spanish  lady,  who 
had  visited  them  on  the  day  previous. 
The  sun,  rising  over  the  snowy  moun¬ 
tain-tops,  poured  his  flood  of  light  down 
from  an  unclouded  sky  upon  the  broad, 
brown  valley.  The  ugly  deformity  of  the 
sage-brush  which  covered  the  ground, 
and  the  nakedness  of  the  straggling 
tufts  of  bunch  grass,  were  concealed 
beneath  a  coating  of  bright  hoar-frost, 
which  sparkled  in  the  sunlight  like  one 
vast  spray  of  diamonds  in  silver  set¬ 


tings.  Rose-hued  and  coralline  glowed 
the  snow-fields  on  the  upper  mountains  ; 
soft  as  the  velvet  cheek  of  the  plum, 
seemed  the  rugged  outlines  of  the  bare, 
red  hills,  as  the  sunlight  filtered  through 
the  dim,  blue  haze,  which,  rising  from 
the  river  and  the  thousand  camp-fires 
along  its  banks,  filled  all  the  lower  air 
and  beautified  the  whole  desert  land¬ 
scape.  The  mountain  air,  keen  with 
the  touch  of  coming  winter,  sent  the 
blood  coursing  through  our  veins 
with  accelerated  speed,  creating  an 
exhilaration  of  spirit,  such  as  creaming 
champagne  or  sparkling  Moselle  never 
yet  produced. 

Our  horses,  accustomed  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  bounded  forward  at  a  steady  gallop, 
heedless  of  rocks,  sage-brush,  and  the 
narrow  arroyos,  which  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  crossed  the  trail,  never  stumbling 
or  hesitating  for  a  moment,  and  evi¬ 
dently  enjoying  the  trip  as  heartily  as 
ourselves.  A  covey  of  sage-hens  rose 
from  the  grass  and  flew  away  unharmed ; 
we  had  no  guns  to  kill  or  frighten  them 
with.  A  wolf  sprang  out  of  a  clump  of 
bushes,  gave  a  quick,  short  cry,  and 
turned  to  see  what  audacious  intruder 
upon  his  domains  had  disturbed  his 
morning  slumbers.  With  a  shout  we 
charged  upon  him  at  the  height  of  our 
horses’  speed,  and  gave  him  a  race  of  a 
mile  or  more  ;  but  the  wolf  came  out  a 
little  ahead  at  the  end,  and  we  did  not 
make  game  of  him. 

Turning  around  Shoshone  Point,  we 
emerged  into  open  ground,  and  the 
Whirlwind  Valley  stretched  away  be¬ 
fore  us  to  the  southward,  skirted  by 
bare,  red  hills  on  either  side  for  miles. 
Across  the  valley,  some  six  miles  to  the 
southeastward,  half-way  up  the  western 
slope  of  a  hill,  perhaps  six  hundred  feet 
in  height,  we  saw  a  long  table-land  or 
mesa,  white  upon  the  top,  and  with  long 
ribbon-like  streaks  of  blue  and  white 
running  down  from  thence  to  the  plain 
below.  This  had  been  designated  as 
the  locality  of  the  Volcano  Springs; 
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but  beyond  the  discolorations  mentioned, 
there  was  nothing  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  traveller,  and  one  might  pass 
the  point  a  dozen  times  without  being 
made  aware  of  their  existence.  “There 
she  blows  !  ”  exclaimed  my  companion, 
after  we  had  ridden  on  in  sight  of  the 
place  for  some  minutes.  Looking  up 
I  saw  a  long  jet  of  white  steam  shoot 
far  up  into  the  air  from  the  top  of  the 
mesa.  Another  and  another  followed, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  a  dozen  or  more 
were  rising  from  different  parts  of  the 
hillside,  and  one  or  two  from  the  plain 
at  its  foot.  Half  an  hour’s  gallop 
brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Some  time  before  we  reached  it  we 
heard  a  noise  as  of  many  steam  engines 
working  away  in  some  huge  factory, 
and  as  we  forced  our  horses  up  the  steep 
acclivity  over  ground  which  resounded 
beneath  their  tread,  hollow  and  cavern¬ 
ous,  we  heard  other  sounds  emanating 
from  the  deep  bosom  of  the  mountain. 
Dismounting,  we  hitched  our  panting, 
half-frightened  horses  to  a  huge,  honey¬ 
combed  rock,  and  approached  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  earth  from  which  the  steam 
was  escaping.  The  orifice  might  have 
been  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
it  poured  a  stream  of  scalding  water, 
clear  as  crystal,  while  a  column  of  steam 
rose  forty  or  fifty  feet  into  the  air.  The 
whole  mesa  appeared  to  be  composed 
of  lime,  soda  and  sulphur  deposits,  the 
gradual  accretion  of  years,  and  was 
blistering  with  a  fierce  heat  from  the 
undying  fires  below.  It  was  as  if  we 
were  walking  over  the  surface  of  a  fresh- 
burned  lime-kiln  on  which  rain  had  just 
been  falling.  The  orifice  was  round, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
artificially  lined  with  coarse  white  por¬ 
celain.  It  was  higher  than  the  hill 
around  it — showing  clearly  that  it  was 
gradually  rising  steadily  from  below  by 
the  accumulation  of  its  own  deposits, 
as  a  brick  chimney  increases  in  height 
as  brick  after  brick  is  added  to  it  by 
the  mason.  A  kind  of  basin,  several 


feet  n  width,  surrounded  the  orifice, 
and  n  this  basin  were  many  curious 
lime  formations,  some  resembling  coral — 
others,  round  and  polished  as  if  by  the 
wheel  of  the.  lapidary — others  still,  pol¬ 
ished  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  pre¬ 
senting  the  appearance  of  a  basket  of 
wax-flowers.  We  went  on  to  another 
and  still  larger  spring.  There  was  a 
low,  humming  sound  accompanying  the 
action  of  the  first ;  the  second  worked 
exactly  like  a  steam  pump,  with  a  steady, 
regular  stroke — the  water  being  thrown 
out  not  in  a  continuous  stream,  but  in 
jets  corresponding  with  the  regular 
strokes  of  the  piston.  As  we  stood 
over  it,  we  could  hardly  divest  ourselves 
of  the  impression  that  we  were  stand¬ 
ing  above  a  well-regulated  steam  engine 
in  full  operation,  as,  in  fact,  we  were.  We 
timed  the  pulsations  with  our  watches, 
and  counted  just  one  hundred  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  From  many  small  orifices,  some 
not  larger  around  than  one’s  finger,  all 
around  us  steam  was  escaping,  and  the 
whole  mesa  seemed  a  mere  crust,  per¬ 
forated  like  a  cullender.  We  stamped 
with  our  boot-heels  on  the  crumbling 
shell,  and  broke  it  through  in  one  place. 
Below  we  found  a  mass  of  soft,  coarse, 
granulated  matter — red,  white,  and  yel¬ 
low,  resembling  in  appearance  rice¬ 
pudding,  well  intermixed  with  red-wine 
sauce,  blistering  hot,  as  if  fresh  from 
the  oven,  and  emitting  a  nauseating 
odor  of  which  a  few  sniffs  were  all-suffi¬ 
cient.  We  dug  down  into  the  mass 
with  our  hands,  as  long  as  we  could 
stand  the  heat,  and  found  it  growing 
softer  in  proportion  to  its  depth. 

Passing  on  to  the  southward  over  a 
small  divide,  we  saw  a  number  of  springs 
which  had  been  running  at  intervals 
during  the  night,  but  were  then  inactive ; 
long  ribbons  of  ice,  running  out  from 
them  over  the  side  of  the  mesa  and 
down  into  the  plain  three  hundred  feet 
below,  where  all  the  water  sinks  and 
disappears.  Others,  projecting  in  some 
cases  three  or  four  feet  above  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  hill,  appeared  to  have  com¬ 
pletely  choked  themselves  up  with  their 
own  deposits,  and  ceased  to  operate 
entirely,  the  water  finding  an  escape 
elsewhere. 

Looking  southward  along  the  height 
extending  over  half  a  mile  of  space, 
we  saw  dozens  of  these  hot-water  vol¬ 
canoes— if  we  may  be  permitted  the 
expression — in  full  operation,  and  an 
immense  number  of  others  quiet  for  the 
moment,  but  bearing  evidence  of  being 
in  working  order,  and  liable  to  resume 
operations  at  any  moment.  The  largest 
of  those  quiet  at  the  moment  had  an 
orifice  as  large  as  a  sugar  hogshead, 
and  was  filled  to  the  surface  with 
clear,  sparkling  water.  The  sun  was 
now  well  up  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
air,  especially  where  affected  by  the 
clouds  of  steam,  warm  enough  to  make 
the  temptation  to  indulge  in  a  tepid 
bath  almost  irresistible.  The  water  in 
the  basin,  though  not  boiling,  was  not 
quite  cold  enough  for  bathing  purposes, 
and  we  concluded  to  wander  on  a  little 
farther  and  wait  for  it  to  cool.  In  the 
basin  of  another  spring  we  found  what 
appeared  to  be  a  large  branch  of  the 
most  delicate  white  coral,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  secure  it.  With  two  sticks 
cut  from  the  hillside  above,  we  fished  it 
out  at  last,  only  to  find,  to  our  intense 
disgust,  that  it.  was  merely  a  piece  of 
sage-brush,  which  had  fallen  or  been 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  had  become 
coated  all  over  with  the  fine  white  lime 
deposits,  not  a  trace  of  the  vegetable 
fibre  being  left  exposed  to  tell  the  true 
character  of  the  curious  object.  An¬ 
other  formation  of  similar  appearance 
promised  better,  and  we  fished  that  out 
also ;  it  proved  to  be  the  ragged  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  blue  woollen  blanket,  coated 
in  like  manner,  and  regarding  it  as  a 
great  curiosity  in  its  way,  we  carried  it 
off  with  us  when  leaving  the  place.  But 
what  became  of  the  man  who  wore  the 
blanket  ?  That  question  worried  us. 
Had  we  dug  deeper  we  might  have 


found  a  marble  statue  which  would  have 
answered  the  question.  Finding  at  last 
a  shallow  pool  of  water,  which  had  run 
down  from  a  spring  then  quiet,  we  sat 
down,  and  stripping  our  heated  feet  gave 
them  a  soaking  while  we  waited  for  the 
cooling  of  that  in  the  basin  of  the  great 
spring  above  us,  and  looked  around  on 
the  strange  scene  about  us. 

There  appeared  to  be  at  least  one 
hundred  of  the  larger  springs  which 
were  more  or  less  active  daily,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  smaller  openings  in  the  hill¬ 
side  from  whence  steam  and  nauseating 
gases  escaped.  The  hill,  against  the 
side  of  which  the  mesa  on  which  the 
springs  are  located  has  been  raised  up, 
rises  above  this  mesa  or  bench  some 
three  hundred  feet  quite  abruptly,  and 
further  back  to  the  eastward  were  peaks 
some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  still.  Red 
igneous  rock,  lying  in  layers  pitching 
westward  toward  the  valley,  crops  out 
on  the  whole  face  of  the  hill,  and  lava 
mixed  with  broken  quartzite  and  vitri¬ 
fied  rock  strews  the  whole  plain  below. 
It  appears  as  if  these  springs  had  orig¬ 
inally  flowed  from  the  edge  of  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  below,  where  they  now  find 
vent,  and  had  built  up  the  whole  mesa 
from  their  own  deposits  little  by  little  ; 
the  pipes  by  which  the  water  escapes 
growing  longer  and  longer  day  by  day  as 
the  altitude  of  the  hill  increased.  Pos¬ 
sibly  there  may  have  been  a  volcanic 
crater  at  this  point,  and  the  cold  water, 
from  between  the  layers  of  rock  in  the 
hill  above,  pouring  down  into  it  and 
coming  into  contact  with  the  fire  or 
heated  rock  may  produce  the  steam, 
which,  having  no  other  means  of  escape, 
throws  all  the  water  above  it  out  through 
the  long  pipes  to  the  surface,  the  action 
being  repeated  in  quick  succession  as 
long  as  the  supply  of  water  continues. 
This  theory  is  plausible  enough,  but  how 
about  the  cessation  of  action  for  fifteen 
minutes  and  hours  in  duration  ?  And 
what  about  the  origin  of  the  lime,  soda 
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and  sulphur  deposited  in  such  vast 
quantities  by  the  sparkling  water  ?  The 
springs  may,  after  all,  owe  their  origin 
to  chemical  action  entirely.  One  theory 
may  be  just  as  good  as  another,  and 
probably  is  so. 

While  we  were  sitting  with  our  feet  in 
the  tepid  water,  discussing  the  question 
of  the  formation  of  the  place,  a  low, 
droning,  moaning  sound  came  up  from 
the  deep  bosom  of  the  hill,  followed  by 
a  sharp  “  clap  !  clap  !  clap  !  ”  as  if  a 
pair  of  giant  hands  had  been  struck  to¬ 
gether  three  times  with  force,  then,  with 
a  tremendous  swash,  a  torrent  of  scald¬ 
ing  water  flew  into  the  air,  scattering 
in  all  directions  from  the  great  spring 
in  which  we  had  just  been  proposing  to 
bathe,  and  poured  in  a  stream  ten  feet 
wide  down  the  hill.  Had  we  remained 
by  the  side  of  that  spring  a  few  minutes 
longer,  the  chances  are  that  some  sub¬ 
sequent  visitor  would  have  discovered 
two  beautiful  statues,  each  the  imper¬ 
sonation  of  manly  beauty,  and  long  dis¬ 
cussions  would  doubtless  have  ensued 
in  art  circles  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 
sculptor — to  whose  immortal  genius  the 
world  was  indebted  for  such  masterly 
conceptions,  such  matchless  execution, 
etc.,  etc.  It  pleases  us  to  have  been 
able  to  save  the  world  from  doubt  on 
that  point.  The  torrent  poured  out  in¬ 
cessantly  for  perhaps  fifteen  minutes, 
then  began  to  subside.  A  low,  gurg¬ 
ling  sound  came  up  as  from  the  throat 
of  a  dying  Cyclops,  the  water  fell  still 
lower  ;  then  came  a  long  death-rattle  ; 
there  was  a  perceptible  shudder  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  mesa  for  many  rods  ;  then 
all  was  still. 

We  went  back  to  where  our  horses 
had  been  left,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
accursed  region.  A  pool  of  clear  water 
which  had  been  thoroughly  cooled,  at¬ 


tracted  our  attention,  and  we  took  a 
drink.  Just  at  that  moment  it  occurred 
to  us  that  the  lime  deposits  quickly  cov¬ 
ered  everything  with  which  the  water 
came  in  contact — that  we  might  become 
porcelain  lined,  and  forever  incapable 
of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  taste  and 
touch.  What  would  signify  a  cham¬ 
pagne  lunch,  or  a  claret  punch  with 
strawberries  in  it,  to  a  man  in  that  fix  ? 
This  idea  and  the  minerals  in  combina¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  water  acting  to¬ 
gether,  induced  us  to  suddenly  put  it — 
the  water — back  where  we  found  it,  and 
we  felt  more  like  leaving  than  before. 

Leading  our  impatient  horses  down 
the  steep  hillside  to  the  plain,  we  mount¬ 
ed  and  galloped  away.  Looking  back 
without  the  fear  of  the  fate  of  Lot’s 
wife  on.  our  mind,  from  a  distance  of 
a  mile  or  more,  we  saw  that  the  springs 
along  the  whole  hillside  and  in  the  plain 
at  its  foot,  which  had  been  acting  inde¬ 
pendently  thus  far,  were  all  apparently  in 
operation  at  once,  and  a  great  cloud  of 
steam  was  swaying  and  swirling  in  the 
wind,  which  had  sprung  up  from  the 
southward.  Half  an  hour  later  we  look¬ 
ed  back  again,  and  no  steam  at  all  was 
visible.  Looking  forward  into  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Humboldt,  we  saw  the  line  of 
tracklayers  miles  advanced  up  toward 
Beaowawe  Gate,  and  the  camp -train 
moving  forward  to  a  new  position.  An¬ 
other  link  had  been  added  to  the  great 
chain ;  the  hands  stretching  out  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  had  approached  one  degree  nearer 
the  point  at  which  they  shall  ultimately 
unite  in  friendly  grasp.  The  cinders, 
ashes  and  smouldering  embers  of  the 
burned-up  world. of  the  dead  Past,  were 
behind  us ;  before  us  the  life,  action, 
energy  of  the  living  Present — the  abun¬ 
dant  promise  of  a  glorious  Future. 
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THE  DARIEN 

TRADE  with  the  populous  Orient 
has  been  a  source  of  wealth  and 
power  to  maritime  nations  in  all  historic 
times,  in  proportion  to  the  advantages 
under  which  they  engaged  in  it.  The 
hope  of  securing  these  inspired  Colum¬ 
bus  with  the  idea  of  finding  a'  safe  and 
direct  passage  to  the  Indies,  and  gave 
rise  to  that  voyage  in  this  direction 
which  led  to  his  discovery  of  America. 
A  desire  has  ever  since  existed  in  Chris¬ 
tendom  to  see  his  dream  fulfilled,  by  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  through  the 
isthmus  of  Central  America.  Although 
the  whole  world  is  more  or  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  accomplishment,  recent 
events  have  made  its  early  construction 
an  essential  to  the  commercial  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States.  The  rapid 
progress  made  by  our  country  toward 
maritime  supremacy  was  rudely  checked 
during  the  rebellion.  Its  slow  recovery 
is  destined,  we  fear,  to  be  retarded  yet 
more  by  the  relative  disadvantages  un¬ 
der  which  it  will  be  forced  to  contend 
upon  the  opening  of  the  grand  Suez  Ship 
Canal,  now  nearly  completed.  It  will 
find  permanent  relief  and  restoration 
only  in  the  building  of  an  American 
canal.  The  attention  of  the  public  has 
been  lately  called  to  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Seward.  In  urging  upon  them  the 
prompt  commencement  of  the  work,  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  its  completion 
may  be  effected  in  two  or  three  years. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  length  of 
time  required  for  its  construction  be¬ 
comes  a  question  of  much  interest. 

In  response  to  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  re¬ 
port  was  made  by  Admiral  Davis,  giving 
such  information  as  he  could  collect 
upon  the  question  of  canal  and  railroad 
routes  through  Central  America.  It 
contains  fourteen  maps,  and  a  list  of 
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more  than  one  hundred  authorities.  A 
copy  dated  1867  seems  to  be  the  latest 
publication  upon  the  subject,  and  we 
take  it  as  the  highest  authority.  The 
most  definite,  and  probably  the  most 
safe  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Ad¬ 
miral  is,  that  “the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  explored.” 
Another  opinion,  however,  viz. :  that 
“  The  interoceanic  canal  *  *  *  i?i  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  from  obstruction  by  lifting 
locks ,  or  otherwise,  must  possess ,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  character  of  a 
strait”  (page  22),  will  not  be  assented 
to  implicitly  by  engineers  familfar  with 
the  working  of  canals  as  well  as  the 
difficulties  attending  their  construction, 
if,  as  we  have  assumed,  the  necessity  for 
its  early  use  prevails,  and  the  opinion 
expressed  is  to  be  regarded  as  bearing 
upon  it  in  that  light  and  not  as  one  sim¬ 
ply  theoretical.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  prominence  given  to  this  notion, 
if  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  may 
lead  to  embarrassment  in  the  investiga¬ 
tions  which  should,  and  probably  will, 
be  made  before  any  route  is  finally  se¬ 
lected  or  plan  adopted. 

Among  the  many  routes  and  plans 
proposed  for  crossing  the  isthmus  south 
of  Nicaragua,  those  seem  to  be  most  in 
favor,  which  are  made  to  depend  upon 
the  oceans  for  their  supply  of  water  ;  in 
other  words,  tide -water  canals  —  the 
“  strait  ”  of  Admiral  Davis.  Now,  those 
he  has  been  used  to  are  works  of  nature, 
and  are  in  accord  with  their  surround¬ 
ings.  The  one  he  would  make  is  the  re¬ 
verse,  and  would  disturb  them.  A  barrier 
has  been  placed  between  the  oceans, 
and,  if  a  narrow  and  deep  cut  is  made 
through  it,  below  the  level  of  tide,  it  is 
far  from  certain  that  it  will  preserve  the 
form  given  to  it  and  keep  itself  clear. 
The  regimen  of  the  rivers  at  its  termini 
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will  be  changed,  and  a  concurrence  of 
storm  and  tide  may  sweep  the  sediment 
of  the  rivers  and  bays  into  the  “  strait,” 
and  obstruct  its  use.  If  this  should 
happen  once,  it  may  be  often  repeated, 
and  the  duration  of  the  liability  to  ob¬ 
struction  will  coexist  with  the  canal,  for 
the  debris  from  the  mountains  will  re¬ 
place  in  the  rivers  that  which  is  re¬ 
moved  into  the  cut  until  it  is  filled. 
The  routes  so  far  indicated,  generally 
run  in  courses  nearly  direct  and  regard¬ 
less  of  the  great  lines  of  drainage  of  the 
country.  Some  of  these  streams  may 
cross  at  inconvenient  elevations.  They 
cannot  be  passed  under  the  canal,  and 
in  most  cases  it  will  be  found  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pass  them  over  it.  To  receive 
them  into  it  might  ruin  the  canal  as  one 
of  navigation.  The  high  grounds  head¬ 
ing  the  drainage,  if  adopted  as  the  route, 
will  swell  the  quantities  and  the  cost  of 
construction  greatly  beyond  any  correct 
estimates  that  may  have  been  made 
upon  the  more  direct  routes.  But  sup¬ 
pose  both  of  these  objections  removed, 
and  the  canal  completed ;  a  great  slide 
of  rock  or  the  sinking  of  a  ship,  may, 
from  the  difficulty  of  removal,  obstruct 
its  use  for  a  long  time.  A  tide-water 
canal  by  any  route  now  known,  must 
approach  the  Cordilleras  by  cuts  of  very 
great  depth  and  width,  and  pass  them 
by  one  or  more  tunnels  of  great  size, 
perhaps  great  length,  and  in  ground 
that  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  without 
arching.  The  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  in  these  cuts  and  tunnels, 
alike  forbid  the  hope  of  its  speedy  exe¬ 
cution.  The  Pacific  Railroad,  measured 
by  its  cost,  may  be  compared  with  the 
canal,  but  the  quantities  of  its  work  are 
distributed  over  two  thousand  miles, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  is  done  at  points 
distant  from  the  track  of  the  road.  In 
the  tide-water  canal,  the  bulk  of  the 
work  is  crowded  into  a  few  miles,  and 
neither  men  nor  machines  can  be  placed 
upon  it  in  sufficient  number  to  do  it  in  a 
short  time.  The  quantities  above  the 
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level  of  tide  are  very  large,  and  impos¬ 
sible  of  speedy  removal.  When  done, 
there  remains  below  that  level  the  ex¬ 
cavation  of  a  large  channel  thirty  or 
forty  feet  deep,  and  of  uncertain  length. 
With  all  the  difficulties  of  drainage  and 
of  rock  excavation  exposed  to  water, 
this  will  also  be  a  great  and  tedious  un¬ 
dertaking.  If  Mr.  Seward  relies  upon 
anything  of  this  kind  for  the  fruition  of 
his  hopes,  we  fear  that  the  two  or  three 
years  he  gives  for  its  completion  will 
draw^hemselves  out  like  the  sixty  days 
once  allowed  for  the  collapse  of  the  re¬ 
bellion.  From  his  earnestness,  how¬ 
ever,  in  urging  a  commencement,  we 
may  infer  that  an  early  completion  will 
become  a  condition  of  the  problem,  and 
the  selection  of  route  be  made  to  de¬ 
pend  very  much  upon  the  facilities  for 
rapid  construction  which  may  be  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  plan  it  admits  of. 

The  most  serious  “obstruction”  to 
which  the  canal  can  be  exposed,  is  the 
imposing  of  conditions  that  will  too  long 
delay,  if  not  defeat,  its  construction. 
When  built  and  brought  into  use,  it  will 
always  be  liable  to  some  interruption. 
The  route  and  plan  upon  which  this 
will  be  the  least  and  be  most  easily  re¬ 
moved,  are  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
The  resort  to  “  lifting  locks,”  as  part  of 
the  plan,  so  far  from  being  an  “  obstruc¬ 
tion, ’’maybe  used  to  relieve  the  project 
of  much  of  the  difficulty  surrounding  it. 
By  the  aid  of  high  levels  and  “  lifting 
locks  ”  to  reach  them,  the  engineer  ac¬ 
quires  a  better  command,  and  frequently 
a  perfect  choice,  of  the  ground  before 
him.  Cuts  are  eased  and  shortened, 
and  tunnels,  when  unavoidable,  are  re¬ 
duced  in  length.  The  work  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  distributed  over  a  larger  space, 
and  the  quantity  necessary  at  any  point 
is  seldom  so  great  as  to  require  more 
time  than  is  due  to  economy  in  its  exe¬ 
cution.  For  the  quantities  of  deep  ex¬ 
cavation  depending  on  the  muscle  of  the 
laborer,  quality  of  work  regulated  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  engineer  and  the 
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skill  of  the  mechanic,  is  substituted.  In 
the  case  before  us,  a  part  of  it  could  be 
done  in  the  workshops  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Europe.  Security  of 
foundation,  generally,  along  the  line 
selected,  will  relieve  the  locks  that 
may  be  found  necessary,  from  the  great 
expense  on  that  account  usually  attend¬ 
ing  those  built  for  ships,  and  their  cost 
may  be  regulated  by  the  quality  of  ma¬ 
sonry  the  engineer  may  deem  advisable. 
The  connections  between  them  it  is 
practicable  to  make  perfectly  secure  by 
care  in  constructing  them.  All  of  the 
canal,  except  a  few  hundred  feet  at  each 
of  its  termini,  may  be  kept  above  the 
difficulties  of  drainage  and  be  relieved 
of  that  source  of  trouble  and  expense. 
When  completed,  the  time  and  labor 
required  for  the  removal  of  any  acci¬ 
dental  obstructions,  or  the  making  of 
necessary  repairs,  will  be  much  less 
than  upon  any  “  canal  without  locks.” 
Navigation  will  be  more  safe  than  in 
any  narrow  channel  made  in  a  deep, 
rocky  cut,  and  exposed  to  the  oscilla¬ 
tions  of  the  tides  or  to  a  strong  current. 
If,  then,  a  route  can  be  found,  admitting 
of  a  plan  of  canal  with  these  advantages, 
capable  of  being  sooner  built  and  at  less 
cost,  it  deserves  to  be  considered.  In 
the  hope  of  suggesting  something  that 
may  have  been  heretofore  overlooked  in 
the  examination  of  this  subject,  we  will 
refer  to  some  routes  and  plans  named 
in  the  report ;  and  neglecting  any  lying 
further  north,  will  commence  with  those 
by  the  Lake  of 

NICARAGUA. 

One  which  was  surveyed  by  Colonel 
Childs  is  cited  by  Admiral  Davis  “as 
a  type  of  the  whole  region,”  and  dis¬ 
missed  like  the  rest  as  not  being  “  a 
practicable  line  for  the  construction  of 
a  ship  canal.  The  line  selected  by  Col¬ 
onel  Childs,”  he  says,  “proceeds  from 
Lake  Nicaragua  by  a  short  and  easy 
route  to  Brito  ”  (the  Pacific  terminus.) 
The  “formidable  difficulties”  are  there¬ 


fore  not  in  the  canal  route  between  the 
lake  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  lake  from  the  Atlantic,  by 
the  valley  of  the  river  San  Juan,  is  a 
part  of  every  plan  for  passing  through 
Nicaragua.  Insalubrity  of  climate  is 
common  to  all  routes  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  if  a  canal  is  to  be  built  upon 
some  one  of  them,  the  objection  to  the 
San  Juan  route  on  this  account  is  not 
well  founded.  Neither  of  the  harbors 
at  the  end  of  Colonel  Childs’s  route  is 
good,  and  in  these  probably  lie  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  seen  by  Admiral  Davis.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  harbor  upon  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  is  susceptible  of  improvement  at 
reasonable  cost,  may  not  the  objection 
to  that  on  the  Pacific  be  overcome  by 
changing  the  route  ?  The  Admiral  ad¬ 
mits  that  only  two  of  the  seven  routes 
indicated  have  been  carefully  surveyed. 
It  is  the  favorable  aspect  of  some  of 
these  neglected  routes  we  were  im¬ 
pressed  with,  when  first  reading  a  de¬ 
scription  of  them  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  plan  then  suggesting  itself  as  worthy 
of  examination,  that  now  leads  us  to 
refer  to  the  subject  in  the  face  of  the 
strong  prejudice  that  seems  to  exist 
against  the  Nicaragua  route.  It  is  not 
to  advocate  that  route  in  preference  to 
any  other,  but  to  guard  it  against  being 
too  hastily  discarded  from  considera¬ 
tion. 

Squier,  in  his  book  on  Nicaragua, 
states  that  the  Estero  de  Panalaya  (an 
arm  of  Lake  Nicaragua),  having  a  total 
length  of  sixteen  miles  with  a  width 
ample  for  a  ship  canal,  extends  north¬ 
westwardly  to  Lake  Managua.  For 
twelve  miles  of  its  length  the  Estero  is 
navigable  for  boats — its  depth  of  water 
varying  from  six  to  fifteen  feet,  and 
bottom  muddy.  In  the  upper  four 
miles  the  water  shoals,  and  in  places 
the  bottom  is  bare.  Although  rock  is 
exposed  at  the  head,  and  forms  a  dam 
to  Lake  Managua,  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  connecting 
the  two  lakes  by  a  ship  canal.  He  is 
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particular  in  stating  further  that  the 
Cordilleras,  which  extend  in  an  un¬ 
broken  chain  through  Costa  Rica  and 
along  through  Nicaragua,  between  the 
two  great  lakes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
(though  shown  upon  maps  generally, 
and  especially  upon  Bailey’s,  to  extend 
northwardly  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca), 
really  do  not ,  but  are  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the 
head  of  Lake  Managua,  and  subside 
into  a  plain  nearly  flat,  having  its  crest 
or  water-shed  at  an  elevation  not  more 
than  fifty-six  feet  above,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  generally  about  twenty-seven  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  that  lake,  and  sloping 
gently  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  har¬ 
bors  of  Tamarinda  and  Realejo  on  the 
west,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  on 
the  north.  By  a  chain  of  volcanic  cones 
running  northwesterly  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Managua,  this  great  plain  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts — the  plain  of  Leon 
and  that  of  Llano  del  Conejo.  The  first 
is  penetrated  by  the  Estero  of  Dona 
Paula,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  deep,  and 
from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet 
wide,  extending  from  Realejo  to  ground 
about  sixteen  feet  lower  than  the  water- 
surface  of  Lake  Managua,  and  at  a 
point  about  fifteen  miles  distant  from  it. 
The  Estero  Real,  “broad  as  the  East 
River  at  New  York,”  fifty  feet  deep  at 
thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  naviga¬ 
ble  for  sixty  miles,  runs  from  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca  in  nearly  a  direct  line  to¬ 
ward  Lake  Managua,  and  heads,  like 
the  Dona  Paula,  in  ground  lower  than 
the  lake,  and  distant  from  it  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles.  The  connection  by  canal 
and  locks  of  either  of  these  fine  har¬ 
bors  with  lakes  Managua  and  Nicara¬ 
gua,  will  therefore  probably  present  no 
great  difficulty  as  regards  time  of  exe¬ 
cution,  or  the  security  of  the  work. 

But  Mr.  Squier  claims  too  much  in 
supposing  that  Lake  Managua,  though 
it  has  a  “  surface  area  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles,”  can  afford  water  for 
a  canal.  As  the  lake  has  no  visible  out¬ 


let,  the  drainage  into  it  is  evaporated, 
and  the  increased  demand  would,  in 
time,  reduce  it  too  low  for  navigation. 
To  support  one  its  supply  of  water 
must  therefore  be  first  increased. 

Upon  careful  examination  of  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  of  the 
depth  of  Lake  Managua,  it  may  be  found 
practicable  to  bring  the  waters  of  the 
two  lakes  to  one  level,  either  by  raising 
that  of  the  first,  or  reducing  that  of  the 
other,  or  by  both.  A  connection  suita¬ 
ble  fcr  a  canal  between  the  two  lakes, 
with  or  without  locks,  *as  may  be  found 
necessary  or  expedient,  upon  one  or 
other  of  the  plans  hereafter  indicated, 
being  first  made,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  necessary  to  meet  the  increased 
evaporation,  and  to  supply  two  canals, 
being  ascertained,  the  water  may  be  se¬ 
cured  by  closing  the  river  San  Juan,  by 
a  dam  at  some  point  in  its  channel, 
above  which  the  flow  of  its  affluents 
afford  it  in  the  dry  season.  If  the  dam 
is  high  enough,  the  pool  made  by  it  will 
provide  a  good  navigation  as  far  up  as 
the  head  of  Lake  Managua.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  the  great  inland  basin,  so 
formed,  with  the  two  oceans,  by  locks 
and  canals,  becomes  then  but  little 
more  than  a  question  of  cost.  If  it 
should  be  found  inexpedient  to  bring 
the  waters  of  the.  two  lakes  to  the  same 
level,  a  supply  of  water  for  the  sum¬ 
mit  may  be  drawn  from  some  one  or 
more  of  the  affluents  of  Lake  Nicara¬ 
gua,  or  perhaps  from  some  of  the 
streams  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Fon¬ 
seca. 

Two-thirds  or  more  of  the  commerce 
passing  through  an  American  ship 
canal  will  belong  to  the  northern  hem¬ 
isphere,  and  more  than  half  of  it  to 
North  America.  As  the  course  of  the 
proposed  Nicaragua  line  is  in  the  right 
direction,  the  objection  to  its  length 
seems  to  disappear.  That  part  of  the 
route  which  is  north  of  the  San  Juan, 
passes  through  one,  and  near  two  other 
States  (Honduras  and  San  Salvador), 
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unequalled  for  beauty  of  climate  and 
fertility  of  soil.  Much  of  the  country 
is  clothed  in  richest  vegetation,  and 
chiefly  in  woods  of  high  value.  Its 
capacity,  when  cultivated,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  highly  prized  in 
commerce — sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo, 
etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  is  so  great,  that  its  devel¬ 
opment,  and  especially  by  making 
the  western  terminus  in  the  beautiful 
Gulf  of  Fonseca,  would  soon  repay 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  ship  canal 
through  it. 

DARIEN. 

In  the  narrow  isthmus  south  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  we  find  the  proposed  routes  for  a 
canal  of  low  level  (canal  without  locks), 
and  so  far  as  present  information  ex¬ 
tends,  each  one  excepting  Mr.  Gis¬ 
borne’s  requiring  not  only  long,  deep 
cuts,  but  one  or  more  tunnels  of  great 
size  and  length.  In  the  routes  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  ordinary  canals  it  is  seldom 
that  rock  is  found  which  is  sound 
enough  to  be  considered  safe  without 
arching  for  the  comparatively  small 
tunnels  required  on  such  works.  How 
much  more  unsafe,  then,  will  be  the 
large  opening  required  for  the  passage 
of  a  ship!  If  one,  only  a  few  miles  in 
length,  is  to  be  cut  and  then  arched, 
what  time  and  expense  will  be  required 
for  it  ?  Tunnels  are  very  good  things 
in  their  way — good  when  we  can  get 
nothing  better ;  but  they  are  great 
bores ,  and,  make  the  best  of  them,  are 
only  a  choice  of  evils.  If  in  any  place 
great  pains  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
them,  or,  if  unavoidable,  to  make  them 
as  short  as  possible,  it  is  in  a  ship 
canal.  The  route  and  plan  just  sug¬ 
gested  for  examination  upon  the  Nicara¬ 
gua  line  are  free  from  them.  May  not 
one  be  found  in  Darien  admitting  of 
open  cuts  throughout  ? 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
the  isthmus  south  of  Nicaragua  is  nar¬ 


row  and  broken,  and  the  area  of  each 
of  its  numerous  basins  of  drainage  so 
small  and  so  situated  as  to  render  it 
improbable  that  there  can  be  collected 
in  any  one  of  them,  a  quantity  of  water 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  ship  canal 
upon  a  high  level,  until  we  come  to  the 
ridge,  the  west  slope  of  which  is  drained 
by  the  rivers  Chucunaque  and  Tuyra, 
and  the  east  slope  by  tributaries  of  the 
river  Atrato.  We  know  that  a  canal, 
with  the  water-surface  of  its  summit- 
level  one  hundred  feet  above  tide,  may 
be  supplied  from  the  latter,  and  its 
lower  levels  on  the  west  side,  if  not  the 
higher  ones,  be  fed  by  the  former.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
pass  in  this  ridge — its  summit  not  high¬ 
er  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
above  tide,  and  its  length  about  three 
miles  between  the  head  of  canoe  navi¬ 
gation  on  each  side.  An  open  cut 
through  it,  and  a  descent  thence  to  the 
river  Atrato  on  one  side,  and  the  Gulf 
of  San  Miguel  on  the  other,  would  be 
easy,  and  the  whole  work  be  practicable 
of  execution  in  a  short  time,  and  prob¬ 
ably  at  less  cost  than  upon  any  other 
route. 

Of  the  many  authorities  cited  in  Ad¬ 
miral  Davis’s  report,  only  two,  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  surveys,  are  within  our  reach, 
viz. :  the  one  by  Mr.  Gisborne,  and  that 
by  Lieutenant  Michler  of  the  United 
States  Engineers.  To  judge  of  the 
others  by  the  reference  made  to  them, 
they  are  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  survey  made  by  Mr.  Gisborne, 
he  was  able  only  to  enter,  first  from  the 
Atlantic  and  afterwards  from  the  Pacific 
side,  the  rim  of  the  dense  forest  that 
covers  the  country,  and  neither  to  cross 
nor  explore  the  intervening  space. 
From  his  own  account  of  these  recon- 
noissances,  the  reader  would  be  left  in 
much  doubt,  whether  the  faint  glimpses 
obtained  from  the  top  of  some  hill  he 
ascended,  extended  over  the  country 
represented  upon  his  map,  and  generally 
supposed  to  contain  the  points  of  great- 
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est  difficulty,  if  the  topography  did  not 
so  well  accord  with  that  necessary  to 
the  two  plans  of  canal  revealed  to  him 
in  the  Isle  of  St.  Thomas,  while  on  his 
way  to  the  isthmus.  His  survey,  how¬ 
ever,  satisfies  him  of  the  practicability 
of  the  first  of  the  plans  he  proposes,  viz.: 
an  open  cut  at  the  level  of  tide.  If  he 
can  make  one,  deep  and  large  enough 
for  safe  navigation  by  the  largest  ships, 
in  a  manner  to  keep  itself  free  from  all 
obstructions,  in  time  to  answer  the  de¬ 
mands  of  commerce,  and  at  his  esti¬ 
mated  cost  (about  sixty  millions  of 
dollars),  we  can,  at  present,  see  nothing 
better.  But  the  plan  he  suggests  for 
one  upon  a  high  level  will  fail  to  win  the 
approval  of  engineers,  whose  experience 
in  the  working  and  maintenance  of 
canals  has  taught  them  in  what  respects 
failure  often  follows  plans,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  genius  or  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  one  who  made  them. 

Lieutenant  Michler  surveyed  a  line 
from  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  on  the  At¬ 
lantic,  up  the  river  Atrato  and  its  tribu¬ 
tary,  the  Truando,  to  the  Cordilleras, 
and  over  them  to  Humboldt  Bay,  on 
the  Pacific,  but  was  compelled,  by  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances,  to  omit  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity 
supposed  to  be  the  best  for  his  route. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  and  is  the  more 
surprising,  as  the  hydraulicians  of  his 
party  are  said  to  have  displayed  great 
fertility  of  invention  and  of  resources, 
under  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
survey.  His  plan  of  canal,  based  in 
part  upon  the  line  of  survey,  and  in 
part  upon  an  assumed  profile  across  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras,  consists 
of  a  deep  cut  and  two  tunnels,  having 
an  aggregate  length  of  forty-three  and 
two-tenths  milesr.  An  excavation  in 
earth,  commencing  at  the  river  Atrato, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  depth,  gradually 
increases  to  one  of  about  ninety  feet  (at 
the  Sierra  Saltos),  in  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles.  The  remaining  distance 
of  twenty-three  miles,  chiefly  in  rock, 
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embraces  two  tunnels  of  nearly  two 
and  a  half  miles  of  aggregate  length, 
and  more  than  twenty  miles  of  cut,  of 
an  average  depth  exceeding  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  feet.  The  canal  will 
have  a  descent  of  thirty-two  feet  from 
the  river  Atrato  to  the  Pacific  terminus, 
and  the  current  a  velocity  of  four  and 
four-tenths  feet  per  second,  in  time  of 
low  water  in  the  river.  In  time  of  high 
water,  the  descent  will  be  increased  to 
forty-two  and  seventy-seven  hundredths 
feet,  and  the  veldcity  of  current  to  five  and 
one-tenth  feet  per  second,  or  three  and 
forty-eight  hundredths  miles  per  hour — 
a  strong  one  for  a  large  ship  in  a  nar¬ 
row,  rocky  cut,  and  one  that  may  be 
unsafe.  The  supply  of  water  is  to  be 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  Atrato,  and  will 
exceed  fourteen  thousand  cubic  feet  per 
second.  The  estimated  cost  of  the. 
work  exceeds  $134,450,000. 

Every  one  of  the  many  routes  and. 
plans  proposed  is  attended  with  some 
difficulties,  and  these  may  so  much  out¬ 
weigh  the  advantages  it  possesses,  that: 
a  return  to  Lieutenant  Michleifs,  or 
some  kindred  route  from  the  Atrato, 
will  be  found  necessary.  May  not  his- 
route  and  plan  be  modified  in  a  way  to 
reduce  the  time  required  for  its  con¬ 
struction,  and  perhaps  the  cost  ? 

In  a  distance  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  up  the  river  Atrato,  from  its 
mouth,  Lieutenant  Michler.  found  the 
elevation  of  its  surface  to  be  thirty-two 
feet  above  tide,  the  depth  of  water 
ample  for  the  largest  ships,  and  the 
current  not  too  strong  for  safe  naviga¬ 
tion  in  a  broad  channel.  At  the  point 
he  leaves  it,  both  the  river  and  its  trib¬ 
utary,  the  Truando,  flow  through  an 
extensive  tract  of  flat  swamp,  which, 
upon  the  latter  stream,  gradually 
changes  into  a  table-land.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  depth  and  current  of  the 
Atrato  will  admit  of  ship  navigation  up 
to  a  point  where  the  elevation  of  its 
surface  may  be  largely  increased — per¬ 
haps  to  two  or  more  times  the  thirty- 
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two  feet  Lieutenant  Michler  avails  him¬ 
self  of  in  his  plan.  The  river  may  also 
flow  through  ground  favorable  to  the 
construction  of  a  large  ship  canal  along 
the  base  of  the  Cordilleras  to  the  valley 
of  the  Truando,  or  some  more  favorable 
pass.  If  such  canal  is  fed  by  the  Atra- 
to,  and  made  wide  enough,  it  may  be 
level,  as  the  quantity  of  water  required 
for  it  will  be  small.  If  the  tributaries 
of  the  Atrato  passed  in  its  route  should 
afford  ample  supply  of  water,  the  canal 
may  be  smaller,  and  have  an  ascending 
grade  to  the  Truando.  Or  with  such 
supply  the  canal  may  be  level  and  high¬ 
er  than  the  Atrato,  and  be  connected 
with  it  by  locks.  That  level,  however, 
with  which  it  reaches  the  Truando  (or 
other  pass — if  one  more  favorable  is 
found),  should  be  maintained  to  and 
through  the  great  Tunnel  and  the  deep 
cut  at  its  west  end.  The  descent  thence 
by  locks  to  the  Pacific  would  give  to 
the  engineer  his  choice  of  ground,  en¬ 
able  him  to  give  to  his  canal  the  best 
form,  and  to  reduce  the  time,  if  not  the 
cost,  of  its  construction.  By  making  a 
basin  at  each  end  (but  outside)  of  the 
deep  cut,  large  enough  to  contain  a  few 
ships,  the  tunnels  and  very  deep  rock- 
cuts,  some  ten  miles  in  length,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  size  required  for  the 
passage  of  a  single  ship,  in  quiet  water. 
The  passage  in  each  direction  may  be 
confined  to  prescribed  hours.  The 
canal  between  the  rivers,  once  filled, 
would  remain  so,  and  any  repairs  need¬ 
ed  would  be  made  by  the  dredge.  A 
guard-gate  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
rock-cut  would  admit  of  the  emptying 
of  the  part  lying  between  it  and  the 
Pacific.  The  quantity  of  water  neces¬ 
sary  upon  the  modified  plan  would  be 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  that  required 
in  the  original. 

The  great  difficulty  presented  by 
Lieutenant  Michler’s  project,  is  the 
enormous  quantity  of  rock-excavations 
upon  the  division  lying  west  of  the  Si¬ 
erra  Saltos,  which  the  change  of  plan 


just  suggested  would  reduce.  Upon 
the  division  east  of  the  Saltos,  twenty 
miles  in  length,  he  loses  about  ten  feet 
of  the  elevation  with  which  he  leaves 
the  Atrato.  By  the  change  proposed 
he  will  save  this,  and  add  to  it  what  is 
gained  by  the  rise  in  the  surface  of  the 
Atrato  to  the  point  at  which  a  new  route 
will  leave  it,  and  in  the  canal  conect- 
ing  it  with  the  Truando.  This  will  be 
something.  It  cai  hardly  be  less  than 
thirty  feet.  Upon  some  of  the  plans  it 
may  amount  to  sixty  or  ninety  feet  if 
required.  The  difference  varying  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  one  hundred  feet,  will 
relieve  his  plan  of  a  large  amount  of^his 
heaviest  work,  and  reduce  the  cost  as 
well  as  time  of  construction.  The  ca¬ 
nal  between  the  Atrato  and  Truando 
rivers  may  be  three  or  four  times  longer 
than  the  one  he  has  planned,  but  the 
choice  of  ground  it  is  likely  to  offer,  will 
give  facilities  for  its  construction  that 
may  reduce  its  cost  below  that  estimat¬ 
ed  for  the  shorter  one.  The  length  of 
navigation  artificially  provided  may  be 
increased,  but  when  a  ship  enters  upon 
a  long  voyage,  a  few  miles  more  or  less, 
of  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  speed  is 
reduced  to  three  or  four  miles  per  hour, 
are  of  small  account.  The  leading  points 
of  interest  in  the  question  after  finding 
a  route  so  favorable  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  canal  is  secured,  are,  first, 
the  certainty  of  a  passage  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  safety  in  making  it ;  second,  the 
earliest  completion,  so  that  its  benefits 
may  be  the  soonest  enjoyed;  and  third, 
that  economy  consistent  with  due  care 
in  the  selection  of  route,  plan  of  work, 
and  perfection  of  workmanship,  which 
will  admit  of  a  moderate  rate  of  tolls  for 
its  use. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
modifications  suggested  upon  the  Tru¬ 
ando  route,  and  especially  of  a  summit- 
level,  fed  entirely  by  tributaries  of  the 
Atrato,  are  quite  as  applicable  to  a  route 
from  the  Atrato  by  the  river  Napipi  to 
Cupica  Bay.  The  Atrato  is  believed  to 
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be  navigable  by  the  largest  ships,  as 
high  up  as  the  mouth  of  the  Napipi. 
The  waters  of  tributaries  of  the  Atrato, 
heading  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras,  like  the  Truando  and  the  Bajaya, 
may  be  collected  in  reservoirs  and  ca¬ 
nals  high  enough  to  feed  a  ship  canal  in 
the  low  pass  in  which  the  Napipi  heads. 

The  surveys  essential  to  a  proper  and 
correct  solution  of  this  problem  of  routes 
and  plans  have  yet  to  be  made, 'and  in 
a  manner  different  from  those  we  now 
have.  The  one  among  them  which  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  best  (Lieu¬ 
tenant  Michler’s),  for  reasons  before  stat¬ 
ed,  is  little  more  than  a  reconnoissance, 
though  it  will  serve  as  a  good  base 
from  which  to  examine  the  eastern 
slope  ofthat  part  of  the  Cordilleras  which 
is  drained  by  the  river  Atrato  between 
its  mouth  and  that  of  its  tributary,  the 
river  Napipi.  This  ridge  should  be 
thoroughly  searched  on  both  sides  with 
compass  and  level,  and  connections  be 
frequently  made  between  the  lines  of 
survey,  to  find  with  certainty  the  most 
favorable  passes,  and  learn  their  height 
and  length  and  relative  advantages  with 
respect  to  each  other,  and  the  different 
plans  of  high  and  low  levels.  The 
streams  should  be  surveyed,  levelled  and 
gauged  to  ascertain  their  capacities  for 
supply  of  water,  and  the  facilities  for  its 
application  at  various  elevations.  We 
look  in  vain  for  this  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  volumes  that  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  subject  of  routes,  as  though 
“  a  canal  without  locks  ”  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  the  question  of  supply 
for  a  high  level  was  ignored.  Similar 
surveys  may  be  made  with  advantage 
northwardly  towards  the  San  Bias,  if 
not  to  the  Panama  route.  The  objec¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Indians  of  Darien  to 
surveys  in  their  country,  will  surely 
have  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of  com¬ 
merce  and  the  wants  of  civilization. 

Spacious  harbors,  docks  for  repairs, 
etc.,  are  mentioned  by  writers  upon  this 
question  in  a  way  to  create  the  impres¬ 


sion  that  they  are  indispensable  ad¬ 
juncts  to  any  scheme  of  interoceanic 
canal.  All  of  these  accessories  are  desir¬ 
able,  and  if  conveniently  attainable  with¬ 
out  too  much  sacrifice,  should  form  a 
part  of  the  plan  ;  but  if  more  is  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  in  this  respect  than  lines 
of  approach  and  entrance  ample  for  the 
purpose,  and  safe  at  all  times,  does  it 
not  rather  tend  to  embarrass  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  outset?  The  primary  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  canal  is  to  provide  way  of 
passage,  speedy  and  safe,  through  the 
land,  from  sea  to  sea.  A  route  offering 
this  may  be  found,  oji  which  the  cost 
and  time  required  for  construction,  with 
terminals  artificially  provided  or  im¬ 
proved  if  necessary,  will  be  very  much 
less  than  that  upon  a  route  in  which  the 
inexorable  conditions  of  spacious  har¬ 
bors  and  docks  of  repair  are  imposed. 
The  best  prospects  of  success  seem  to 
lie  in  some  of  the  routes  by  the  Atrato, 
upon  any  one  of  which  harbor  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  required  upon  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  side.  We  may  remark  here,  upon 
the  subject  of  repair-docks,  that  the 
plan  of  high  level,  with  ample  supply  of 
water,  will  afford  facilities  for  their  con¬ 
struction  upon  almost  every  reach  be¬ 
tween  two  locks,  and  in  any  desired 
number. 

It  is  intimated  in  some  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  upon  this  subject,  that  the  route 
by  the  river  San  Juan  will  not  admit  of 
a  navigation  for  ships  of  great  burden. 
Each  of  the  routes  supposed  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable  for  a  canal  of  high  level,  with 
adequate  supply  of  water  within  the  val¬ 
leys  it  will  traverse,  viz.:  by  the  rivers 
San  Juan  and  the  Atrato,  is  encum¬ 
bered  by  difficulty  of  entrance  at  its 
Atlantic  terminus.  There  is  nothing 
else  of  which  we  are  at  present  informed, 
forbidding  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  safe  navigation  upon  these  routes, 
for  the  largest  ships  afloat.  But  the  en¬ 
trances  upon  both  of  the  routes  may 
prove  to  be  incapable  of  improvement 
that  will  be  permanent  and  reliable. 
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There  then  remains  one  expedient  wor¬ 
thy  of  examination,  which,  if  practica¬ 
ble,  will  combine  the  advantages  of  best 
harbors,  shortest  route,  freedom  from 
tunnels  by  open  cut  throughout,  relief 
from  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  drain¬ 
age,  feasibility  of  early  completion,  and 
facility  of  providing  docks  of  repair, 
viz.:  a  canal  from  the  Gulf  of  San  Mi¬ 
guel  to  Caledonia  Bay,  upon  a  high 
level,  with  ample  supply  of  water  assured 
by  a  feeder  from  the  river  Truando,  and 
if  necessary,  other  tributaries  of  the 
Atrato. 

We  are  taught  by  the  history  of  great 
public  works  in  the  United  States,  that 
those  which  are  most  perfect  and  com¬ 
plete  in  design  and  execution,  have  not 
sprung  from  the  first  and  early  wants, 
but  have  grown  out  of  the  prosperity 
and  wealth  created  by  more  simple  im¬ 
provements  suited  to  the  times  and  the 
conditions  and  need  of  the  people.  If 
the  Erie  Canal,  as  it  exists  now,  had 
been  insisted  upon  in  the  day  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  the  State  and  city  of  New 
York  would  probably  not  be  as  well  off 
by  many  times  its  total  cost.  A  work 
suited  to  the  times,  early  commenced 
and  promptly  brought  into  use,  devel¬ 
oped  a  business  that  called  for  first  an 
extension,  then  an  enlargement  of  the 
canal,  and  supplied  the  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  them.  It  may  be  so  with  this  inter- 
oceanic  canal.  If  we  wait  for  the  world 
to  agree  upon  the  route,  and  upon  the 
best  plan  in  all  its  details,  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  one  having  the  “  character  of 
a  strait,”  at  tide-water  level,  and  large 
enough  for  safety  upon  such  plan,  we 
fear  that  the  nineteenth  century  will 
scarcely  see  its  completion.  But  a  ca¬ 
nal  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
times,  may  be  built  promptly,  and  with 
so  much  profit  to  our  commerce  by  its 
early  use,  that  we  could  afterwards 
afford  to  build  the  tide-water  canal  of  a 
size  and  depth  to  afford  safe  navigation 
at  all  times,  and  make  it  free  to  all  the 
world. 


The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  facts 
as  we  suppose  them  to  exist  are,  briefly: 

ist.  The  crippled  condition  of  our 
commerce,  and  the  probable  disadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  it  will  have  to  com¬ 
pete  with  that  of  Europe  upon  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  are  sufficient 
causes  for  Mr.  Seward  to  be  serious  in 
urging  the  immediate  commencement  of 
an  American  ship  canal,  however  sport¬ 
ively  he  may  deal  with  the  time  of  its 
completion,  if  the  building  of  a  tide-wa¬ 
ter  canal  is  in  his  mind.  The  canal 
question  is  more  connected  with  Amer¬ 
ican  interests  than  with  those  of  any 
other  country,  and  if  these  interests 
require  its  use  at  the  earliest  day  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  means  of  securing  this 
should  be  considered  in  selecting  the 
route  and  plan  which  will  best  admit  of  it. 

2d.  A  canal  without  locks  (low  level), 
to  which  such  undue  and  hasty  prefer¬ 
ence  seems  to  be  given,  involving  long, 
deep  cuts,  and  probably  one  or  more 
arched  tunnels  ;  the  difficulties  always 
attending  the  execution  of  work  below 
the  line  of  drainage,  and  the  great 
width  of  canal  essential  to  safety  of  nav¬ 
igation  with  such  currents  as  it  will  be 
exposed  to,  will  probably  require  a 
longer  time  and  greater  expense  in  its 
construction  than  would  be  necessary 
upon  another  plan,  and  more  than  would 
be  consistent  with  the  present  interest 
of  those  upon  whom  the  burden  of  its 
work  will  fall,  viz.:  the  Americans. 

3d.  A  route  and  plan  admitting  of 
relief  from  tunnels  by  an  open  cut 
throughout ;  an  arrangement  of  the  work 
necessary  to  be  done,  so  that  no  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  requiring  a  long  time  to  exe¬ 
cute  may  intrude  itself  at  any  point ; 
an  escape  from  the  difficulties  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  drainage  ;  and  numerous  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  economical  construction 
and  early  completion  of  the  canal ;  with 
the  assurance  of  a  more  safe,  if  less 
rapid,  passage  for  ships,  maybe  found 
by  the  adoption  of  a  high  level  and  the 
use  of  locks  for  the  canal. 
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4th.  While  no  survey  has  yet  been 
made  which  demonstrates  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  constructing  a  suitable  canal 
upon  a  low  level  at  moderate  cost,  and 
especially  in  reasonable  time,  we  may, 
from  general  information,  rely  upon  two 
water-sheds  in  Central  America,  viz.: 
those  drained  in  part  by  the  San  Juan 
and  the  Atrato  rivers,  as  capable  of 
affording  the  principal  requisite  of  a 
canal  upon  a  high  level — adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  at  sufficient  elevation. 
With  this  advantage,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  time  required  for  con¬ 
structing  a  canal  with  locks  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  few  years,  and  the  cost  prob¬ 
ably  be  made  materially  less  than  upon 
one  of  low  level. 

5th.  The  primary  object  of  the  canal 
is  to  provide  passage  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  with  lines  of  approach  and  en¬ 
trance,  artificially  made,  or  improved — 
if  necessary — but  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  safe  at  all  times.  However 
convenient  and  desirable  the  adjuncts 
of  spacious  harbors  and  docks  for  re¬ 


pairs  may  be,  they  are  but  secondary  in 
importance,  and  may,  when  desired,  be 
provided  at  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
canal,  without  embarrassing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  route  and  plan. 

6th.  The  exigencies  of  American  com¬ 
merce  cannot  well  await  the  building  of 
a  gigantic  work  entirely  unexceptiona¬ 
ble  in  plan,  difficult  of  estimate  as  to 
cost,  and  most  uncertain  as  to  time  of 
completion  —  the  millennium  canal  of 
the  philosophers  and  theorists ;  but 
will  be  better  relieved  by  one  more  sim¬ 
ple  and  practical,  which  admits  of  relia¬ 
ble  estimates  of  cost,  and  presents  no 
great  difficulties  to  completion  within  a 
few  years,  if  conducted  with  the  energy 
that  usually  attends  other  great  works 
in  the  hands  of  our  countrymen,  and  af¬ 
fording,  when  finished,  a  safe  navigation. 
The  benefits  resulting  in  the  difference 
of  time  saved  in  its  construction  over 
that  required  in  the  grander  scheme, 
will  pay  for  building  the  larger  one,  and 
in  due  time  if  it  should  be  found  neces¬ 
sary. 
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IT  was  on  the  Overland  Route.  Two 
days  after  leaving  Salt  Lake  a 
snow  storm  came  on,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  go  further.  We  should 
have  to  wait  at  least  two  days  for  reen¬ 
forcements  to  dig  through  the  drift,  and 
meanwhile  must  pass  the  time  as  well 
as  we  could.  There  was  enough  to  eat 
and  drink,  though  not  of  the  highest 
quality.  Some  of  the  passengers  grum¬ 
bled,  some  were  sulky,  some  set  to  work 
with  a  will  to  put  things  straight,  and 
one  little,  middle-aged  French  lady, 
bustled  about,  making  herself  useful 
everywhere,  with  a  bright  smile  from 
her  round  face,  and  a  merry  twinkle  in 
her  sharp,  black  eyes.  I  had  noticed 
her  before  on  the  trip.  She  spoke 


English  very  well,  although  with  an  ac¬ 
cent,  and  was  always  glad  of  a  chat  with 
anybody,  never  seeming  to  be  put  out 
of  temper,  and  only  expressing  a  sense  of 
discomfort  by  “Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  ”  when¬ 
ever  the  stage  gave  an  extra  jolt  01- 
lurch.  She  was  the  life  of  the  party, 
very  neatly  dressed,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  might  be  a  little  over  forty 
years  old.  She  seemed  to  make  light 
of  all  our  discomforts,  and  every  one  ap¬ 
peared  anxious  to  help  her.  After  supper, 
as  we  were  sitting  around  a  blazing  log- 
fire,  our  conversation  naturally  turning 
upon  stoppages,  accidents,  overturns, 
and  the  various  perils  by  land  and  water 
which  travelling  humanity  is  ever  sub¬ 
ject  to,  the  gay  old  lady  said  : 
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Our  situation  here  to-night  reminds 
me  very  much  of  an  incident  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  my  young  days.  I  had  not  long 
been  married,  and  was  travelling  with 
my  poor  husband,  who,  alas,  is  now  no 
more.  We  were  going  from  Rouen  to 
Boulogne,  intending  to  cross  over  to 
England  by  the  paquebot.  Those  were 
the  days  of  diligences,  Messieurs  and 
Mesdames ;  and  what  pleasure  it  was 
to  travel  in  a  diligence — so  much  better 
than  the  railroads  ;  so  slow,  and  such  a 
fine  country,  and  such  good  roads ;  and 
the  conductor  and  the  postillion  such 
kind,  fine  men  ;  and  we  could  stop  and 
have  our  rest  and  refreshment,  and  see 
the  beautiful  country. 

We  had  just  passed  Montreuil,  when 
we  were  joined  on  the  road  by  a  strange- 
looking  man.  He  was  dressed  like  a 
postillion ;  his  gentle  blue  eyes  had  an 
uncertain  look  about  them,  yet  maintain¬ 
ed  ever  a  kind,  soft  expression.  He  car¬ 
ried  a  long  whip,  which  he  cracked  every 
now  and  then  with  great  emphasis  and 
skill-,  although  left-handed,  for  he  had 
but  one  arm,  and  he  jogged  on  by  the 
side  of  the  diligence,  now  and  then 
going  up  to  the  leading  horses — for  we 
had  five  altogether,  two  behind  and 
three  in  front — and  he  spoke  to  them  by 
their  names  with  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  urging  them  to  go  faster,  and  crack¬ 
ing  his  whip  without  ever  touching  them. 
We  could  not  see  him  then  for  the  dust, 
but  could  hear  his  hearty,  ringing  voice 
above  the  rumbling  sound  of  our  con¬ 
veyance.  The  horses  seemed  to  know 
him  and  to  care  very  little  for  his  ex¬ 
hortations,  which  made  me  very  glad, 
for  I  feared  that  he  would  be  tired  if 
they  went  faster. 

When  we  stopped  at  the  first  village, 
he  came  to  the  door  of  the  diligence, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  with  an 
air  not  in  the  least  that  of  a  supplicant, 
but  more  like  one  taking  toll,  said : 
“  Please  remember  the  postillion.”  Some 
of  the  passengers,  I  remember,  gave 
him  a  sou  or  two  ;  my  husbarid,  who 


was  very  good-hearted  and  gay  then, 
smiled  upon  him  and  gave  him  a  franc. 
Many  of  the  people  mocked  him,  and 
others  turned  away  without  saying  a 
word,  but  to  all,  whether  they  gave  or 
not,  he  made  a  bow  and  looked  grateful ; 
and  when  he  had  asked  them  all,  he 
counted  his  collection  and  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  passed  over  his  face.  We 
set  off  again,  and  there  he  was  as  before 
— backwards  and  forwards,  sometimes 
lost  in  the  dust  and  then  emerging  from 
it,  but  always  with  a  happy  smile  upon 
his  face.  He  wore  the  old-fashioned 
postillion  style  of  dress.  Ah,  Mesdames, 
postillions  dressed  well  in  the  old  days. 
He  wore  a  short  jacket  and  tight  leather 
breeches,  what  they  called  culottes,  and 
long  boots  that  came  above  his  knees. 
To-day,  Messieurs,  now  that  those  rail¬ 
roads  have  driven  the  diligence  into 
small  roads,  the  postillion  wears  a  blue 
blouse  and  sabots.  Bien ,  we  had  gone  on 
about  five  miles — when  crack — some¬ 
thing  broke,  and  then  the  diligence  first 
went  on  one  side,  and  the  horses  hearing 
the  noise,  were  afraid,  and  they  turned 
around  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
then  the  diligence  turned  over.  My  hus¬ 
band  caught  hold  of  me,  and  for  one  min¬ 
ute  all  was  confusion.  No  one  was  hurt, 
for  there  was  a  bank,  what  you  call  mud 
fence,  that  kept  us  from  going  to  the 
ground ;  but  there  was  much  fright. 
We  all  got  out  as  well  as  we  could,  and 
the  first  thing  we  saw  was  the  man  witlf 
one  arm,  who  said  :  “  Please  remember 
the  postillion.”  This  time,  however,  he 
got  nothing  buf  hard  words  ;  everybody, 
even  my  husband,  was  very  vexed. 
Well,  the  men  put  the  diligence  all  right ; 
but  we  found  that  the  fore  part  was 
broken,  and  that  we  should  have  to 
walk  one  mile,  and  wait  at  a  village  till 
the  diligence  was  mended.  My  husband, 
as  was  his  custom,  made  light  of  it,  and 
said :  “  Well,  if  we  must  walk  and  get 
an  appetite,  I  hope  we  shall  find  a  good 
hotel  at  the  end  of  our  journey.”  In  a 
short  time  we  reached  a  pretty  village, 
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where  we  found  a  small  auberge — what 
you  call  hotel ;  it  was  very  small,  but 
very  neat  and  clean,  and  was  kept  by  a 
landlady  with  a  smiling  face,  who  re¬ 
ceived  us  so  kindly,  and  was  sorry  at 
our  misfortune,  and  assisted  me  to  get 
the  dust  off  my  dress,  saying  to  our  pas¬ 
sengers  that  she  had  not  much  room, 
but  would  do  as  well  as  she  could.  Just 
then  the  one-armed  postillion  came  in  ; 
he  looked  all  round  the  large  room — 
for  there  was  but  only  one — and  seeing 
a  nice  corner  near  the  fire,  he  lay  down 
there  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep.  Shortly 
afterwards  our  hostess  came  in  with  the 
dinner,  which  was  well  cooked.  We 
had  a  white  table-cloth  and  napkins,  and 
everything  showing  order  and  good 
management. 

We  soon  finished  our  simple  but 
excellent  repast ;  but  while  we  were 
dining  I  had,  from  time  to  time,  looked 
intently  at  this  strange  being  of  a  pos¬ 
tillion.  His  hair  was  gray,  and  deep 
grief-lines  marked  his  brow  and  cheeks, 
and  I  felt  a  kind  of  mysterious  sympa¬ 
thy  for  him.  Our  hostess,  seeing  my 
looks  directed  toward  him,  said :  “  He 
is  so  gentle,  so  inoffensive.”  “  And  he 
appears  to  me,”  said  I,  “  to  be  very  un¬ 
fortunate.”  “  Not  so  much  as  you  would 
suppose,”  she  answered;  “but  wait  a 
bit,  until  I  have  done  with  the  others, 
and  I  will  return  and  tell  you  his  story.” 
After  a  while  she  came  back  and  said  : 
“  I  am  not  very  good  at  telling  a  history, 
but  that  which  I  am  about  to  recount  is 
short  and  true.” 

I  will  begin,  said  she,  seating  herself 
near  me,  by  telling  you  that  his  name  is 
Jean  Louis,  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
he  was  the  best-looking  lad  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  He  had  light,  curly  hair,  beauti¬ 
ful  white  teeth,  deep  blue  eyes,  that 
had  one  of  the  most  tender,  languishing 
looks  you  ever  saw.  At  the  same  time, 
among  the  young  girls  of  the  village, 
there  was  one  rather  pretty,  with  a  good, 
fresh  complexion,  and  happy,  joyous 


disposition,  who,  when  she  was  quite  a 
little  girl,  they  had  named  Fran$oise  la 
Belle  Brune.  Now,  Jean  Louis  and  La 
Belle  Brune  were  neighbors.  Jean 
Louis’s  mother  was  a  poor  old  widow, 
who  lived  by  the  product  of  her  spinning- 
wheel  and  Jean  Louis’s  wages.  La 
Belle  Brune  was  the  daughter  of  the 
postmaster  of  the  district,  who  was  a 
great  man  in  these  parts.  He  hadn’t 
very  large  profits,  but  he  enjoyed  a  com¬ 
fortable  income — the  result  of  his  sav¬ 
ings  ;  nor  had  he  any  land,  but  the  re¬ 
port  was  that  when  his  daughter  married 
he  would  count  down  ten  thousand 
francs  as  her  dot — that  which  you  call 
marriage  portion  or  dowry — and  that 
was  looked  upon  as  a  fortune  among 
us. 

The  consequence  was,  that  when 
Sunday  came  round  and  La  Belle  Brune, 
accompanied  by  her  father,  went  to 
church,  more  then  one  of  our  young 
men  gazed  at  her,  more  than  one  mother 
gave  her  a  friendly  greeting,  and  more 
than  one  voice  whispered  as  she  passed 
— “  Lucky  is  the  fellow  who  will  persuade 
her  to  change  her  name  for  his.”  But 
among  all  these  tender  looks,  among  all 
these  flattering  smiles,  and  out  of  all 
these  caressing  words,  La  Belle  Brune 
only  loved  the  look,  the  smile  and  the 
voice  of  Jean  Louis.  The  like,  in  the 
evening  ball,  under  those  great  horse- 
chestnut  trees  down  there,  whenever  their 
hands  met  in  the  dance,  a  bright  flush 
covered  the  cheeks  of  La  Belle  Brune. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  at  day-dawn 
Jean  Louis  started  for  the  fields,  it  was 
a  rare  circumstance  if  he,  instead  of 
taking  the  short  cut  across  the  meadow, 
did'  not  glide  round  with  a  quick  and 
furtive  step  along  a  small  path  that 
wound  its  crooked  way  toward  the 
abode  of  the  postmaster,  in  one  particu¬ 
lar  spot  of  which  he  would  lie  perdu  in 
a  thick  mass  of  honeysuckle,  waiting 
patiently  till  La  Belle  Brune  opened  her 
window  and,  applying  her  fingers  to  her 
lips,  the  young  girl  sent  him  with  her 
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innocent  smile  the  morning’s  benedic¬ 
tion  and  kiss. 

This  happiness  lasted  two  years. 

One  day,  old  man  Martin — for  that  was 
the  name  which  the  postmaster  went 
by — said  to  his  daughter :  “  My  child, 
do  you  know  that  you  are  now  twenty 
years  old,  and  not  married  yet?  It  is 
time  that  you  should  make  your  choice. 
If  I  have  sent  you  to  a  good  school ; 
if  I  have  saved  and  scraped  up,  sou  by 
sou,  in  order  that  you  should  have 
something — it  was  certainly  not  with 
the  idea  that  you  should  become  an  old 
maid.  Already  people  begin  to  talk 
about  you  in  the  village,  and  wonder 
why  you  are  not  Madame  Such-and- 
Such-a-One.  From  astonishment  to 
calumny  there  is  only  one  step  ;  and  if 
you  persist  in  your  refusal,  as  up  to  this 
time  you  have  done,  of  the  richest  and 
most  eligible  young  men  in  the  place — 
this  one,  because  he  was  too  fair ;  that 
other,  because  he  was  too  dark;  and 
again  another,  because  he  was  neither 
one  nor  the  other — they  will  not  fail  to 
remark  that  underneath  this  refusal 
something  extraordinary  must  lie — an 
extravagant  vanity,  or  silly  coquetry,  or 
what  is  still  worse,  a  guilty  love-affair. 
I  will  not  allow  this  state  of  things,  and 
they  must  end.  So  now,  I  give  you  a 
fortnight  wherein  to  make  your  choice  ; 
if  by  that  time  you  have  not  done  so,  I 
will  choose  for  you.” 

La  Belle  Brune  knew  her  father  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  that  when  he  said  “  I  will,” 
there  was  no  struggling  against  him — 
so  she  determined  to  cut  the  knot  and 
escape  from  the  equivocal  position  which 
chance,  her  heart,  and  Jean  Louis,  had 
combined  to  form  for  her.  She  was 
perfectly  aware  that  Jean  Louis  was  one 
of  those  lads  that  are  supremely  happy 
if  they  can  only  get  a  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  or  the  shadow  of  a  kiss  ;  she 
knew  very  well  that,  happy  in  loving, 
happy  in  knowing  himself  beloved,  he 
was  quite  capable  of  asking  no  more, 
and  of  going  on  waiting  till  eternity. 


Waiting  for  what  ?  He  himself  could 
not  tell ;  but  he  felt  a  presentiment  that 
there  were  almost  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles  to  his  marriage  with  La  Belle 
Brune  with  her  rich  dot ;  and  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  in  the  position  to  over¬ 
come  them.  He  noticed  that  La  Belle 
Brune  became  even  more  tender,  more 
engaging  toward  him — so  that  instead 
of  launching  into  a  reality  replete  with 
peril,  he  hugged  himself  in  his  existing 
momentary  happiness,  and  waited— prob¬ 
ably  until  the  obstacles  should  fall  of 
themselves. 

Now,  La  Belle  Brune  began  to  see 
very  clearly  that  instead  of  falling,  the 
obstacles  closed  around  them,  and  that 
at  some  early  day  they  would  become  in¬ 
superable — so  she  took  up  her  pen,  and 
boldly  wrote  to  Jean  Louis,  as  follows  : 

“  My  father  has  desired  me  to  marry 
some  one.  Go  to  him  to-morrow,  and 
say  that  you  love  me,  and  that  I  like¬ 
wise  love  you,  and  ask  him  for  my  hand.” 

Seldom  had  a  young  girl  taken  a  like 
step ;  never  to  her  knowledge  had  a 
maiden  said  to  a  young  man,  who  had 
not  addressed  a  single  word  of  love  to 
her :  you  love  me,  and  I  return  your 
affection.  Yet,  what  was  to  be  done? 
It  was  the  only  possible  way  to  make 
this  silent  Jean  Louis  speak  out. 

The  following  day  Jean  Louis,  dressed 
in  all  his  best,  presented  himself  before 
old  Monsieur  Martin,  and  said  quite 
naturally,  as  though  he  were  talking 
about  an  ordinary  subject :  “  P£re 

Martin,  I  hear  that  you  wish  to  get 
your  daughter  married :  and  I  am  come 
to  ask  her  hand  of  you.” 

For  a  moment  Pere  Martin  was  as¬ 
tounded,  and  then  looked  sternly  at  the 
applicant.  Jean  Louis  cast  do\yn  his 
eyes,  for  he  began  to  feel  that  he  was 
standing  before  the  man  who  held  his 
destiny  in  his  hands,  and  he  was  afraid. 
Nevertheless,  he  summoned  up  cour¬ 
age  to  repeat  his  request. 

“Are  you  mad,  Jean  Louis?”  said 
P£re  Martin,  with  a  harsh  tone. 
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“No,  my  father,”  interposed  La  Belle 
Brune,  as  she  came  unshrinkingly  be¬ 
tween  them  during  the  conference,  as  if 
in  order,  by  her  presence,  to  establish 
an  equality  of  strength  between  the 
speakers.  “No,  father;  Jean  Louis  is 
not  mad.  He  loves  me  and  knows  that 
I  love  him,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of 
my  avowal  of  my  love  for  him  that  he 
asks  my  hand.  You  told  me  to  choose 
a  husband.  I  have  chosen:  and  Jean 
Louis  is  my  choice.” 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you 
the  fury  of  Pere  Martin,  for  at  that  time 
he  was  accustomed  to  see  all  about  him 
bend  under  his  hand  and  before  his 
iron  will.  He  saw  his  own  child  declare 
herself  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
paternal  authority.  He  answered  in  a 
loud  and  imperious  tone  of  voice.  He 
heaped  curses  and  threats  on  the  heads 
both  of  Jean  Louis  and  his  daughter, 
and  swore  that  as  long  as  he  lived,  his 
daughter  should  never  be  the  wife  of  a 
common  laborer,  who  had  not  even  a 
roof  to  shelter  her,  nor  a  fixed  business 
to  support  her.  Whereupon,  having 
exhausted  himself  in  a  violent  attack  of 
rage,  and  perceiving  that  it  did  not  in 
the  least  shake  his  daughter’s  settled  pur¬ 
pose,  he  changed  his  tactics.  After  hav¬ 
ing  threatened,  he  begged  and  prayed ; 
after  having  expended  his  vocabulary  of 
curses,  he  began  to  reason  with  the 
couple,  and  laid  before  them  the  follow¬ 
ing  propositions  : 

“  As  for  my  rich  daughter,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  she  should  have  a  husband 
who  has  some  means  ;  as  for  myself,  I 
require  a  son-in-law  who  will  carry  on 
the  business  to  which  I  owe  so  much. 
Let  Jean  Louis — since  it  is  this  young 
man  that  you  love  so  well — let  him  lay 
aside  the  pick  and  the  plough,  which 
up  to  this  day  have  only  just  kept  body 
and  soul  together ;  let  him  put  on  a 
postillion’s  jacket ;  prove  himself  to  be 
zealous,  active,  and  economical — most 
absolutely  essential  this  latter ;  let  him 
amass  a  dot :  and  then  you,  my  daughter, 


shall  be  his.  If  he  can’t  do  that,  he 
shall  not  have  you.” 

The  conditions  were  sufficiently  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  La  Belle  Brune  accepted 
them.  It  was  agreed  upon,  after  much 
discussion,  that  the  day  when  Jean 
Louis  should  become  possessed  of  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  francs,  Pere  Martin  would 
call  him  son-in-law.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  this  little  patrimony,  five  years  were 
granted  to  Jean  Louis.  If  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  five  years  he  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  required  sum,  then  the  engage¬ 
ment  should  be  at  an  end,  and  La  Belle 
Brune  must  become  the  wife  of  the  man 
whom  her  father  should  choose. 

The  following  day  Jean  Louis  pulled 
on  his  long  boots. 

In  less  than  a  year  he  had  become 
the  most  agile,  the  smartest,  and — won¬ 
derful  to  relate — the  boldest  postillion 
of  Bourget.  Added  to  which,  he  never 
went  to  a  cabaret — owing  to  which 
things,  and  thanks  to  privations  of  all 
sorts,  that  he  imposed  upon  himself,  his 
savings  increased  daily,  and  you  can 
well  understand  how  beautiful  and  se¬ 
ductive  were  the  hopes  entertained  by 
the  two  lovers. 

One  fatal  day,  toward  the  end  of 
1846,  during  a  fearful  storm,  a  post- 
chaise  stopped  at  Pere  Martin’s  house. 
One  young  man  alone  occupied  the  car¬ 
riage.  Pere  Martin  urged  upon  him 
the  prudence  of  waiting  until  the  storm 
had  somewhat  abated,  for  the  thunder 
rolled  with  deafening  violence.  The 
young  man  declared  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  stop,  alleging  that  even  a 
few  minutes’  delay  might  be  of  serious 
consequences  to  him.  We  learnt  later 
that  he  was  the  cashier  of  one  of  the 
largest  banks  in  Paris,  and  that  he  was 
flying  across  the  frontier  into  Belgium, 
carrying  with  him  a  large  amount  of  the 
funds  intrusted  to  his  care.  Pere  Mar¬ 
tin  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  per¬ 
sistent  entreaties  of  the  traveller. 

Jean  Louis  jumped  into  his  saddle, 
and  away  the  carriage  rolled  into  the 
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storm.  La  Belle  Brune  followed  it  as 
far  as  her  eyes  could  reach,  and  now 
and  then  could  hear  the  rumbling  of  the 
wheels,  as  it  was  borne  upon  the  wings 
of  the  tempest.  They  had  hardly  gone 
two  miles  when  a  flash  of  lightning, 
more  vivid  than  any  heretofore,  struck 
with  its  bolt  one  of  the  tall  Lombardy 
poplars  that  bordered  the  road.  The 
horses,  for  one  instant,  stood  shudder¬ 
ing,  and  then  dashed  blindly  along  the 
road  until,  meeting  with  some  obstacle 
— there  was  a  sudden  crash,  a  groan— 
and  fragments  of  the  post-chaise  were 
lying  in  all  directions.  Some  people, 
living  near,  ran  to  the  spot ;  and  there, 
nearly  side  by  side,  were  the  young 
traveller  and  Jean  Louis.  After  several 
days  of  horrible  suffering,  the  former 
died.  As  for  Jean  Louis,  he  had  to 
submit  to  the  loss  of  his  right  arm, 
ant}  the  terrible  operation  of  trepanning. 
He  recovered  his  health — but  his  reason 
had  fled  forever. 

Since  that  time  the  poor  fellow  has 
not  ceased  to  consider  himself  still  a 
postillion,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  has 
saved  fifteen  hundred  francs  he  will 
marry  La  Belle  Brune.  See  !  he  wakes 
up ;  do  you  notice  that  ?  for  the  dili¬ 
gence  from  Paris  won’t  be  long  before 
it  gets  here.  He  will  run  ahead  of  it ; 
he  will  run  by  the  side  of  the  horses 
just  in  the  same  way  that  you  saw  him 
do  to  your  diligence.  As  soon  as  ever  it 
stops,  he  accosts  the  passengers  with 
his  customary  sentence,  and  carefully 
stows  away  whatever  they,  in  their  lib¬ 
erality,  may  have  given  him.  This 
evening  he  will  bring  me  his  little  daily 


gatherings,  with  these  words :  “  Put  this 
with  the  rest,  Madame  Benoit ;  and  when 
the  fifteen  hundred  francs  are  complete, 
let  me  know,  for  then  I  shall  go  and 
find  P£re  Martin,  and  he  is  bound  to 
give  me  La  Belle  Brune,  at  once,  for 
you  know  he  promised  her  to  me.” 

And  La  Belle  Brune — what  became 
of  her  ? 

As  she  would  have  religiously  kept 
the  word  she  gave  to  Jean  Louis,  so  she 
sacredly  performed  the  promise  she  had 
given  to  her  father — she  became  the  wife 
of  the  man  that  he  chose  for  her,  without 
actual  love  for  him,  nor  yet  not  without 
esteeming  him.  To-day,  her  name  is 
Widow  Benoit — at  your  service ;  she 
takes  care  of  Jean  Louis,  who  does  not 
recognize  her  any  more,  and  often  tells 
her,  in  confidence,  that  he  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  dancing  with  her,  the  day 
that  he  has  the  happiness  to  marry 
La  Belle  Brune.  You  see,  Monsieur 
and  Madame,  that  the  craziness  of  Jean 
Louis  is  neither  so  very  sad,  nor  so  very 
miserable.  He  lives  in  a  dream  of  hap¬ 
piness.  Happy,  most  happy,  they  who 
dream ! 

The  following  day  our  diligence  was 
repaired ;  and  through  the  bright  rays 
of  the  morning  sun  that  succeeded  the 
previous  day’s  rain,  we  could  see  poor 
Jean  Louis,  hear  the-  crack  of  his  whip, 
and  his  cheery  voice  of  encouragement 
to  the  horses  ;  and  when  he  came  round 
with  his  hat,  and  usual  application,  our 
offering  was  not  lessened  by  the  story 
of  his  misfortunes  that  the  kind  hostess 
had  told  us  the  evening  before. 
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IT  was  to  Monsieur  Vioget  that  the 
astonishing  idea  of  laying  out  a 
city  upon  the  peninsula  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  was  first  presented  in  a  serious 
and  business-like  manner.  We  know 
but  little  of  the  personal  history  of  that 
child  of  sunny  France.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
found  the  future  metropolis  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  because  of  any  experience  which 
he  had  previously  enjoyed  in  the  matter 
of  surveying  places  for  the  future  resi¬ 
dence  of  large  populations.  No  other 
cities,  so  far  as  the  geographers  are  aware, 
acknowledge  in  the  fulness  of  their  joy 
a  Viogetan  paternity.  The  cause  of  his 
selection  for  the  performance  of  a  duty 
with  which  immortality  is  usually  asso¬ 
ciated,  was  that  he  was  an  engineer, 
and  was  in  possession  of  the  only  in¬ 
struments  which  could  then  be  discov¬ 
ered  in  all  Yerba  Buena.  It  would  per¬ 
haps  be  unjust  to  enter  upon  a  criticism 
of  his  work  till  at  least  the  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
were  recalled.  Even  in  those  early  days 
there  were  men  of  faith  in  the  scattered 
hamlet  by  the  Golden  Gate.  They 
looked  down  upon  the  broad  expanse 
of  a  noble  bay,  and  they  said  to  them¬ 
selves  :  “  As  sites  for  cities  are  getting 
scarce,  a  great  emporium  must,  some 
time  in  the  far-off  future,  spring  up 
here.”  In  imagination  they  beheld 
streets,  and  squares,  and  promenades, 
take  the  place  of  the  chapparal  and  the 
sand  dunes  by  which  the  face  of  nature 
was  covered ;  but  without  any  very  clear 
idea  of  the  causes  which  were  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  construction,  or  the  manner 
in  which  the  details  were  to  be  carried 
out.  Some,  in  their  hilarious  moments, 
at  least  saw  a  new  New  York  rise,  as  if 
by  magic,  in  dazzling  splendor  out  of 
the  scrub-oak  bushes  through  which 


they  were  in  the  habit  of  forcing  a  toil¬ 
some  passage ;  others,  a  modernized 
Philadelphia,  with  its  streets  at  right 
angles,  its  rows  of  severely  identical 
buildings  with  solid  wooden  shutters  ; 
and  others  still,  a  rejuvenated  Hermo- 
sello,  or  Lima,  in  which  three-card  monte 
would  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
National  institution,  and  stakes  attain¬ 
able  by  a  respectful  petition  to  the 
Ayuntamiento. 

The  basis  for  all  these  dreams  was  a 
few  houses  scattered  about  the  penin¬ 
sula,  built  of  adobe.  The  engrossing 
subject  of  conversation  was  hides  and 
tallow.  The  bells  of  the  old  Mission 
tolled,  every  Sabbath,  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  good  missionaries  cele¬ 
brated  their  masses,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
almost  exclusively  for  the  poor  Indians, 
who  found,  to  their  great  contentment 
and  satisfaction,  that  Christianity  was 
only  another  name  for  regular  rations 
duly  and  fairly  distributed.  The  waters 
of  the  bay  then  washed  the  eastern  line 
of  Montgomery  Street,  and  where  state¬ 
ly  structures  now  rise,  boats  were  once 
beached.  The  peninsula,  as  you  looked 
westward,  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  lump  of  baker’s  dough,  which  had  been 
kneaded  into  fantastic  hills  and  vales 
— a  lump  of  baker’s  dough,  too,  which, 
after  having  been  worked,  had  been 
forgotten  so  long  that  the  green  mould 
had  begun  to  creep  over  it.  For,  upon 
this  windy  tongue  of  land,  the  forces  of 
nature  had  been  operating  through  long 
geological  ages.  The  westerly  winds, 
blowing  upon  it  with  ceaseless  moan 
for  the  greater  part  of  every  recurring 
year,  had  rolled  up  the  sand  from  the 
bottom  of  the  quiet  Pacific,  and  then, 
when  it  had  been  accumulated  on  the 
firm  land,  had  fashioned  it  into  the 
most  grotesque  shapes.  There  is  a 
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tradition  that  the  adventurous  Diggers, 
who  first  looked  on  these  shores,  found 
the  site  of  San  Francisco  just  as  it  is 
now,  with  the  exception  that  the  mag¬ 
nificent  bay,  of  which  it  forms  a  side, 
was  a  great  inland  sea.  The  story  is — 
that  a  great  subterranean  convulsion, 
acting  with  an  intelligence  rarely  ob¬ 
servable,  tore  out  the  Gate,  which  has 
since  been  named  the  Golden,  and  gave 
this  beautiful  expanse  of  water  to  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers  and  to 
Commerce.  But  it  rests  upon  no  surer 
foundation  than  an  alleged  aboriginal 
tradition,  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  in  that  noble  race,  which  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  has  in  a  most  unjustifiable 
manner  supplanted.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked  here  that  testimony,  which, 
under  the  laws  of  California,  would  not 
be  accepted  as  at  all  valuable  in  the 
case  of  a  pocket-handkerchief  surrep¬ 
titiously  removed  from  the  clothes-line 
of  a  back-yard,  is  considered  to  be  of 
such  an  irrefragable  character  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  vast  scientific  importance,  that 
no  man  is  at  liberty  to  doubt,  or  ques¬ 
tion  it. 

Whatever  be  the  true  geological  his¬ 
tory,  Telegraph,  Rincon  and  Townsend 
Street  Hills  rose  up  on  the  point  of  the 
peninsula,  like  weird  shapes  beckoning 
the  adventurers  to  this  rich  and  won¬ 
derful  land,  while  Russian  Hill  stretched 
itself  in  all  its  wealth  of  nondescript 
topography,  parallel  to  them,  but  further 
to  the  west.  It  was  upon  a  site  so  un¬ 
promising  that  Monsieur  Vioget  was 
called  upon  by  the  united  acclaim  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  lay  out  a  city. 
Looking  back  at  what  was  then  done 
with  such  solemnity  and  pretence  of 
deliberation  in  the  interests  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  these 
early  settlers  did  not  leave  the  tracery 
of  their  streets  to  that  bovine  instinct 
of  which  we  have  such  a  brilliant  and 
altogether  admirable  illustration  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  These  intelligent  ani¬ 
mals  always  furnish  evidence  that  they 


believe  in  the  maxim,  that  the  long¬ 
est  way  around  is  often  the  shortest 
way  home.  It  is  altogether  possi¬ 
ble  that  if  the  outlines  of  the  streets 
were  conformed  to  the  paths  which 
the  cows  of  the  early  villagers  made 
for  themselves,  on  their  way  to  and 
from  their  respective  corrals,  we  would 
have  easier  and  more  rational  grades, 
and  a  more  picturesque  and  interesting 
city  than  Monsieur  Vioget  has  given  us, 
with  all  his  wealth  of  theodolites,  and 
the  ceremony  of  running  lines  and 
erecting  monuments.  If  the  truth  were 
known,  we  think  that  it  would  turn  out 
that  there  was  not  one  among  these 
dreaming  early  colonists  who  believed 
that  the  city  which  Monsieur  Vioget 
was  employed  to  found  would  ever 
amount  to  anything,  either  in  his  own 
life  or  in  that  of  his  grandchildren  or 
great-grandchildren.  But  the  sketch¬ 
ing  of  cities  on  paper,  with  a  great 
affluence  of  churches,  and  school-houses, 
and  public  squares,  had  become  a  reg¬ 
ular  business  in  the  country  from  which 
most  of  them  emigrated.  Fortunes  had 
been  made  out  of  great  commercial 
emporiums  and  centres  of  trade,  which 
had  never  assumed  a  more  tangible 
shape  than  that  in  which  the  draughts¬ 
man’s  pencil  had  left  them.  It  was  a 
little  speculation,  then,  upon  which  they 
proposed  to  enter — an  issuance  of  stock 
not  embellished,  it  is  true,  with  the 
most  captivating  and  inspiring  vignettes, 
but  very  insinuating  by  reason  of  its 
quaint  phraseology  and  its  solemn  aver¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  metes  and 
bounds. 

Who,  therefore,  can  with  justice  cen¬ 
sure  Monsieur  Vioget  for  going  heart¬ 
ily  with  those  who  employed  him  ?  He, 
made  an  observation  so  as  to  fix  one 
point,  and  then  drew  off  the  future 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific,  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  the  most  remarkable 
celerity.  For  the  topography  with  which 
he  had  to  deal  he  manifested  a  con¬ 
tempt  entirely  proper  in  a  person  en- 
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gaged  in  an  engineering  romance.  The 
paper  upon  which  he  sketched  his  plan 
was  level,  and  presented  no  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  easy  transit  of  the  pencil. 
He  gave  us,  with  that  disregard  for  de¬ 
tails  which  is  always  characteristic  of 
great  minds,  the  Quartier  Latin ,  im¬ 
proved  and  modified  by  Philadelphia, 
for  a  site  as  rugged  and  irregular  as 
that  to  which  Romulus  and  Remus  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  Over  hill  and  dale  he  remorse¬ 
lessly  projected  his  right  lines.  To  the 
serene  Gallic  mind  it  made  but  very 
little  difference  that  some  of  the  streets 
which  he  had  laid  out  followed  the  lines 
of  a  dromedary’s  back,  or  that  others 
described  semi-circles — some  up,  some 
down  —  up  Telegraph  Hill  from  the 
eastern  front  of  the  city — up  a  grade, 
which  a  goat  could  not  travel — then 
down  on  the  other  side — then  up  Rus¬ 
sian  Hill,  and  then  down  sloping  toward 
the  Presidio.  And  this  crossed  with 
equally  rigid  lines,  leaving  grades  for 
the  description  of  which  pen  and  ink 
are  totally  inadequate. 

He  had  before  him  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  picturesque  site  for  a  city  that 
could  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
be  found  ! — a  cove  entirely  sheltered 
from  norther  or  southwester,  with  a 
lofty*  eminence  on  either  side,  and  a 
high  longitudinal  ridge  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  What  if  he  had  terraced  these 
hills,  and  applied  the  rule  and  square 
only  to  the  space  lying  between  them  ! 
But  he  executed  the  work  assigned  to 
him — he  devised  a  plan  by  which  every 
settler  could  with  ease  trace  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  his  possessions,  and  placed  all 
of  the  peninsula,  which  it  was  then 
thought  could  be  used  in  the  course  of 
a  century  for  purposes  of  human  habi¬ 
tation,  in  a  marketable  condition.  He 
little  knew,  when  he  was  at  work  in  his 
adobe  office,  with  his  compasses  and 
rulers,  that  every  line  he  drew  would 
entail  a  useless  expenditure  of  millions 
upon  those  who  were  to  come  after 


him ;  and  that  he  was  then,  in  fact, 
squandering  money  at  a  rate  that  would 
have  made  a  Monte  Cristo  turn  pale. 

His  work  was  fair  to  look  upon  on 
paper — very  difficult  if  not  bewildering 
to  follow  out  on  foot.  These  streets 
pushed  ahead  with  stern  scientific  rigor. 
Never  did  rising  city  start  upon  more 
impracticable  courses.  It  was  to  be 
a  metropolis  of  uncertain  if  not  jocu¬ 
lar  mood — now  showing  itself  in  impos- 
ing  grandeur  as  it  gathered  around 
some  lofty  eminence,  and  then  utterly 
disappearing  into  some  totally  unimag¬ 
inable  concavity,  leaving  nothing  on  the 
horizon  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  distant 
observer  but  a  wretched  tail  of  mean 
houses,  gradually  disappearing  to  the 
tops  of  the  chimneys. 

But  absurdly  though  the  work  of 
tracing  out  the  lines  for  the  future 
habitation  of  a  large  population  was 
performed,  it  had  its  humanizing  effects 
upon  the  founders,  apart  altogether  from 
the  expectations  of  great  profit,  which 
the  prospective  sale  of  eligible  lots, 
however  lop-sided,  engendered.  They 
no  longer  regarded  themselves  as  cast¬ 
aways  upon  an  almost  unknown  shore. 
The  picturesque  confusion  of  a  first 
settlement  was  indeed  apparent.  No 
intelligible  plan  of  city  could  be  imag¬ 
ined  from  the  location  of  the  few  houses 
by  which  the  peninsula  was  dotted ; 
but  for  all  that,  Stockton  Street  and 
Broadway  had  been  safely  ushered  into 
the  world  by  accoricheur  Vioget ;  and 
Montgomery,  Kearny  and  Dupont 
Streets  were  beginning  to  develop  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  some  consolation  to  the 
benighted  founder,  when  endeavoring 
to  clamber  up  the  rough  sides  of  Tele¬ 
graph  Hill,  on  his  way  home,  that  how¬ 
ever  surprising  it  might  appear,  he  was 
then,  though  slowly  making  his  way  on 
all-fours,  and  fearful  of  broken  bones 
and  a  cracked  crown,  really  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Montgomery  and  Vallejo  Streets, 
where  palatial  edifices  were  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  germinating,  and  which,  though 
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silent,  weird  and  forbidding  at  that 
hour,  was  destined  to  echo  with  the 
sounds  of  active,  bustling  life  before 
long. 

The  town  did  begin  to  spring  up 
after  Monsieur  Vioget  had  fixed  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  grow,  but 
not  with  any  great  rapidity.  Hides  and 
tallow  are  very  important  articles  of 
commerce ;  but,  however  great  may 
be  the  demand  for  them,  they  are  not 
capable  of  forcing  the  building  of  large 
cities  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
The  world  needs  leather  for  shoes, 
harness  and  a  variety  of  other  pur¬ 
poses.  There  is  a  saying  that  “  there 
is  nothing  like  leather,”  but  it  is  not 
universal  in  its  application.  Nor  was 
the  other  staple  to  be  despised.  Mill¬ 
ions  of  men  still  grope  their  way  by 
the  light  of  tallow  candles.  But  young 
Yerba  Buena  had  powerful  and  well- 
established  rivals  to  contend  with.  The 
Russian  Bear,  enjoying  a  better  loca¬ 
tion,  was  extensively  engaged  in  the 
business.  If  nothing  had  occurred  to 
alter  the  course  of  things,  a  century 
would  have  elapsed  even  before  Mon¬ 
sieur  Vioget’s  plan  had  been  carried 
out.  But  the  news  from  the  interior 
was  becoming  stranger,  more  exciting, 
and  more  bewildering  every  day.  Dis¬ 
covery  followed  discovery  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  and  the  shining  gold  began  to 
flow  this  way  in  steady  stream.  Some 
observations  had  been  made  on  the 
climate,  the  capacity  of  the  soil,  and 
the  facilities  for  commerce.  There  was 
a  settled  conviction  that  the  far-off  land 
of  California  would  some  day  come  into 
public  notice  ;  but  here  was  gold — the 
very  article  after  which  civilized  man 
was  in  the  hottest  pursuit — the  metal 
which  represented  everything :  luxury, 
fine  clothing,  fine  houses,  .lands,  friends, 
doting  wives,  loving  children,  the  respect 
of  mankind  here  below  and  heaven 
hereafter — in  immense,  incalculable,  be¬ 
wildering,  intoxicating  abundance,  at 
their  very  doors  !  Who  can  estimate 


the  force  of  the  mad  whirl  of  those 
early  days,  when  it  was  first  revealed 
that  colossal  fortunes  were  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  had  strength  enough 
to  wield  a  pickaxe,  and  labor  for  a  short 
time.  That  social  prominence,  which, 
in  the  older  civilizations,  the  persons 
who  then  found  themselves  in  Califor¬ 
nia  could  not  hope  ever  to  achieve  ex¬ 
cept  by  some  extraordinary  freak  of 
good  luck,  was  now  within  the  grasp  of 
every  one  of  them — for  deference,  re¬ 
spect  and  precedence  wait  humbly  upon 
the  happy  possessor  of  gold  in  plenty. 

Thousands  of  eager  adventurers  began 
to  make  their  appearance,  and  soon  a 
steady  human  tide  flowed  through  the 
Golden  Gate.  San  Francisco  felt 
through  every  vein  the  throb  of  the  new 
life.  American  alcaldes,  deriving  their 
powers  oddly  enough  from  Philip  1 1.  of 
Spain,  granted,  with  right  royal  munifi¬ 
cence,  lots  to  all  who  applied  for  them. 
It  was  a  strange  chance  by  which  free 
republican  citizens  of  the  United  States 
became  the  dispensers  of  the  gracious 
favors  of  a  foreign  potentate  long  passed 
away  from  earth. 

Only  the  faintest  outlines  of  streets 
were  then  visible  in  that  portion  of  the 
city  which  owed  its  fashioning  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Vioget.  Tents  occupied  the  place 
where  stately  edifices  now  rise.  The 
elegant  mansions  of  the  day  were  fair  to 
look  upon,  but  not  evidently  designed  to 
stand  a  protracted  bombardment.  The 
walls  were  of  paper  and  the  ceilings 
of  cloth — suggestive,  without  close  in¬ 
spection  of  great  refinement  and  prog¬ 
ress,  but  affording  no  inti?na  penetralia, 
for  a  whisper  in  one  room  thrilled 
through  the  whole  structure,  revealing 
in  the  kitchen  the  projects  of  the  parlor 
with  startling  distinctness.  But  such 
as  San  Francisco  then  was,  it  was  held 
to  have  outgrown  the  Viogetan  bound¬ 
aries.  The  portion  which  had  been 
surveyed  had  gone  off  with  such  happy 
results  that  a  clamor  went  up  for  an 
additional  survey.  Stout  Jasper  O’Far- 
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rell  was  called  from  Sonoma  to  under¬ 
take  the  work.  The  little  engineering 
phantasia  which  the  Frenchman  had 
executed  on  paper  was  turning  out  a 
most  extraordinary,  bewildering  reality. 
It  had  become  apparent  to  all  but 
those  who  had  sat  down  by  the  Straits 
of  Carquinez,  and  endeavored  to  attract 
ships  thitherward  with  the  most  frantic 
gestures,  that  a  great  city  was  going  to 
grow  up  on  this  peninsula  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time  than  the  most  fevered  en¬ 
thusiast  had  dared  even  to  dream.  The 
idea  began  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  levanting  sailors,  who  by  for¬ 
tunate  chance  found  themselves  at  the 
opening  of  a  strange  and  most  romantic 
chapter  in  the  world’s  history,  and  who  a 
short  time  before  would  have  considered 
themselves  thrice-blessed  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  an  adobe  house  and  a  moder¬ 
ate  herd  of  cattle,  that  fortunes  were  not 
only  within  their  grasp,  but  were  about 
to  be  thrust  upon  them  by  a  certain 
fickle  jade  known  of  all  men,  with  a  re¬ 
morseless  pertinacity  against  which  no 
human  fortitude  could  hope  to  stand  up. 
O’Farrell,  an  explosive  Celt,  but  of 
much  determination  and  skill  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  brought  to  the  work  for  which 
he  had  been  selected,  something  which 
was  entirely  lacking  in  his  predecessor 
— a  conviction  that  he  was  about  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  really  important  labor,  and 
not  merely  to  sketch  an  ingenious  pleas¬ 
antry  which  might  be  turned  to  account 
hereafter. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  discover 
that  the  plan  upon  which  Vioget  had 
laid  out  the  city  was  entirely  unadapted 
to  the  site.  A  large  amount  of  engineer¬ 
ing  knowledge  was  not  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  reach  that  conclusion.  A 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  modes 
and  appliances  by  which  locomotion  is 
achieved  among  men  was  all  that  was 
required  to  reveal  to  him  the  errors 
of  his  predecessor.  He  proposed  to 
change  the  lines  of  the  streets  so  as  to 
conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the  to¬ 
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pography,  but  his  suggestions  were  not 
received  with  the  favor  which  he  ex¬ 
pected.  There  was  not  an  incipient  mill¬ 
ionaire  then  in  all  San  Francisco  who 
did  not  have  safely  locked  up  in  his 
trunk  the  title-deeds  to  the  lot  or  lots 
that  were  going  to  be  the  most  valua¬ 
ble.  It  is  possible  that  nobody  had 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  particular 
use  for  which  his  property  would  be 
required.  It  might  be  needed  for  a 
Custom  House,  or  the  Capitol  of  the 
new  State,  the  .germ  of  which  Marshall 
had  found  in  the  mill-stream,  near  Sut¬ 
ter’s  Fort,  or  some  grand  and  inex¬ 
plicable  structure  necessary  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  Whatever  it  might  be, 
each  settler’s  lot  was  the  lot  above  all 
lots — sure  to  prove  the  focus  of  the  new 
city,  gradually  unfolding  its  outlines,  if 
not  the  hub  of  creation.  It  is  plain  that 
under  such  circumstances,  a  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  streets  could  not  be 
regarded  in  any  other  light  but  that  of  a 
new  deal  devised  by  the  new  engineer, 
with  occult  purposes  of  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment,  the  result  of  which  could  not  be 
foreseen  by  the  most  perspicacious  of 
pioneers.  It  was  in  vain  that  it  was 
represented  to  them  as  being  absurd 
to  run  streets  at  right  angles  upon  such 
a  rugged  surface  as  that  presented  by 
the  northern  side  of  the  city.  The 
longer  the  discussion  continued,  the 
more  angry  and  menacing  it  grew. 
There  was  not  a  property-owner  in  San 
Francisco  who  did  not  believe  that  he 
was  threatened  with  a  most  scandal¬ 
ous  and  unprovoked  injury.  What  were 
surveys  of  cities  made  for  but  to  enable 
the  original  holders  to  sell  at  an  advan¬ 
tage  ?  If  a  survey  could  have  been  so 
dexterously  conducted  as  to  give  all 
fifty-vara  lots  and  no  streets,  the  wants 
of  the  hour  would  have  all  been  sup¬ 
plied.  A  system  of  aerial  thoroughfares 
by  which  every  inch  of  the  peninsula 
could  have  been  put  into  a  marketable 
condition,  was  what  appeared  to  be  de¬ 
manded.  There  was  even  a  whispering 
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of  a  determination,  if  driven  to  extrem¬ 
ity,  to  hang  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead 
any  audacious  surveyor  who  should  in¬ 
sist  upon  disturbing  the  settled  opinions 
of  these  sturdy  pioneers  on  the  subject 
of  the  boundaries  of  their  possessions. 

It  is  manifest  that  against  such  an 
uproar  and  jangling  of  interests  no  sin¬ 
gle  man  could  make  any  headway. 
O’Farrell  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  securing  the  widening  of  the  streets 
laid  out  by  his  predecessor — the  elim¬ 
ination  to  a  partial  extent  of  the  Vio- 
getan  Quartiei '  Latin  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  scheme,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay 
off  the  southern  portion  in  wide  streets 
at  right  angles,  which  the  flatness  of 
that  section  fully  justified.  He  found  a 
nondescript  plan  of  a  city,  inarticulate, 
in  violent  antagonism  with  nature.  His 
first  care  was  to  supply  it  with  a  backbone 
which,  in  the  shape  of  Market  Street, 
traverses  the  city  from  the  eastern  front 
as  far  west  as  it  is  likely  to  be  closely 
built  up  during  the  existence  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation,  and  then  added  on  the 
other  half.  Probably  posterity  may  for¬ 
give  him  for  running  his  right  lines  over 
Rincon  and  Townsend  Street  FI  ills  with 
the  same  airy  carelessness  which  Vio- 
gef  manifested  in  respect  to  Tele 
graph  and  Russian  Hills,  when  the  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  he  labored  are  taken 
under  consideration.  In  the  lines  thus 
marked  out  for  us  we  have  been  work¬ 
ing  ever  since  almost  for  dear  life,  with 
more  astonishing  than  picturesque  re¬ 
sults.  No  one  ever  dreamed  of  ques¬ 
tioning  either  the  legitimacy  or  the 
soundness  of  the  idea  that  all  beauty  is 
confined  to  right  lines  and  a  level  sur¬ 
face.  We  have  gone  on  levelling  hills 
and  filling  up  valleys  till  we  have  got 
ourselves  into  such  a  bewilderment  of 
grades  that  the  most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusions  are  reached  by  many  of 
our  thoroughfares,  and  j umping-off places 
are  as  plentiful  as  the  most  suicidal 
could  possibly  desire. 

The  original  impetus  toward  an  im¬ 


possible,  and  by  no  means  desirable  if 
possible,  flatness  of  surface  has  been 
increased  by  two  causes  which  from  the 
earliest  days  have  been  in  active  opera¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  causes  is,  that  with 
a  peculiar  regard  for  the  fitness  of 
things,  the  parties  intrusted  virtually  by 
the  laws  with  the  initiative  in  street  im¬ 
provements  are  the  parties  above  all 
others  who  are  interested  in  change, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  general 
results.  The  tendency  of  the  con¬ 
tractor  is  to  grading — grading  with  any 
imaginable  purpose — grading  down  or 
up  with  the  strictest  impartiality  —  as 
active  in  the  matter  of  cutting  down  a 
hill  as  in  throwing  up  that  hill  again. 
A  majority  of  feet  on  any  line  of  im¬ 
provement  which  that  useful  personage 
might  resolve  upon  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  bring  a  street  on  a  level 
with  a  man’s  chimney-top,  or  leave  him 
so  high  in  the  air  that  at  first  sight  it 
would  seem  that  ingress  and  egress 
could  only  be  achieved  by  means  of 
balloons  !  and  a  majority  was  always 
attainable  by  offering  inducements  to 
heavy  holders  of  real  estate  who  had 
the  means  to  contest  the  matter  in  the 
Courts.  So  that  in  this  way  it  came  to 
pass  that  property  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances  is  held  not  in  fee,  but  at  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  particular  section 
in  which  it  is  located ;  for  that  majority, 
moved  thereto  by  the  contractor  afore¬ 
said,  always  has  had  the  power  to  start 
improvements  which  could  not  fail  to 
work  the  ruin  of  the  small  holders.  The 
second  cause  is,  the  ambition  which 
every  proprietor  of  a  fifty-vara  lot,  no 
matter  where  situated,  entertains  to  see 
a  stately  warehouse  rise  up  on  his  pos¬ 
sessions.  If  a  hill  or  a  whole  section 
of  the  city  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  realization  of  his  fond  hopes,  he 
straightway  goes  to  work  to  procure  the 
cutting  down  of  that  whole  hill  or  sec¬ 
tion  without  once  bestowing  a  thought 
upon  the  effect  that  this  “  improve¬ 
ment  ”  would  have  on  the  general  feat- 
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ures  of  the  city.  His  argument  in 
such  cases  generally  is  the  “  demands 
of  commerce  ”  • —  an  imperial  condition 
of  things  which  brooks  no  contradiction. 
It  is  never  in  the  slightest  degree  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  that  these  demands 
should  actually  make  themselves  felt. 
No  one  has  ever  dreamed  when  advo¬ 
cating  great  changes  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  show  in  what  manner  commerce 
has  been  hindered  or  impeded.  It  is 
enough  that  he  has  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  likely  to  be  ;  and  then 
straightway  the  pickaxe  and  the  shovel 
are  brought  into  requisition. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  plan 
conceived  under  the  circumstances 
above  set  forth,  and  carried  out  in  the 
way  we  have  briefly  sketched,  could 
have  resulted  in  anything  very  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  or  very  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  The  stranger,  as  he  paces  the  deck 
of  the  incoming  steamer,  at  night — for 
a  stranger  among  us  always  takes  the 
shape  of  a  passenger  by  sea,  and  never  of 
a  solitary  horseman  slowly  ascending  a 
rugged  pathway — is  enraptured  with  the 
sight  which  San  Francisco  presents. 
As  the  steamer  passes  Black  Point,  the 
dull  red  haze  upon  which  he  had  been 
gazing  with  such  intensity  begins  to 
assume  shape  and  form ;  when  he  rounds 
Clark’s  Point,  a  spectacle  is  revealed 
which  more  than  repays  him  for  all  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  voyage. 
On  either  side  of  him  rise  Telegraph 
and  Rincon  Hills  like  luminous  cones, 
while,  in  the  background,  towers  above 
all,  Russian  Hill  in  stories  of  light. 
Nor  is  the  illusion  *at  all  dissipated  as 
he  is  whirled  from  the  wharf,  through 
the  well-lighted  streets,  to  his  hotel. 
Unfortunately  his  enthusiasm  is  not 
destined  to  last  long.  When  he  comes  to 
walk  abroad  in  the  full  light  of  day,  he 
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sees  fine  structures,  it  is  true — stores, 
brilliant  enough  for  Broadway,  or  the 
Boulevards,  and  a  style  of  architecture 
more  elegant  and  graceful  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  to  be  found  in  American  cities, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  private  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  well-built  though  somewhat 
dirty  streets.  But  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  trace  out  the  lines  of  the  great 
thoroughfares,  he  finds  that  Nature, 
wherever  he  turns,  has  been  cut  and 
slashed,  dug  down  and  filled  up,  out 
of  existence ;  unsightly  defiles  con¬ 
front  him  wherever  he  goes.  Here  he 
finds  a  house,  like  an  inquiring  urchin 
at  a  dinner-table,  barely  peeping  over 
the  sidewalk,  and  evidently  straining  it¬ 
self  in  the  operation ;  while  five  good 
stories  are  revealed  in  the  rear.  Others 
still,  elevated  in  so  reckless  and  imper¬ 
tinent  a  manner,  above  grade,  as  to  be 
suggestive  rather  of  a  pigeon-house- 
than  a  human  habitation — ready  to  de¬ 
scend  the  moment  they  are  summoned 
by  the  remorseless  contractor.  From 
the  first  error  there  is,  of  course,  no 
escape.  San  Francisco  will  have  to 
grow  in  accordance  with  the  lines  orig¬ 
inally  marked  out  for  her.  The  gage 
of  battle,  which  Monsieur  Vioget  in 
such  a  light  and  careless  manner  flung 
down  to  Nature  on  this  peninsula,  has 
provoked  a  struggle  which  cannot  be 
ended  probably  in  the  life-time  of  the 
present  generation.  The  work  of  grad¬ 
ing,  cutting  down,  and  filling  up,  will 
have  to  be  continued  till  the  logical  re¬ 
sult  of  the  contest  has  been  reached. 
In  the  end  we  shall  probably  have  a 
metropolis  in  every  way  adapted  for 
trade  and  commerce  ;  but  by  no  means 
as  handsome  and  picturesque  a  city  as 
might  have  been  built,  if  some  attention 
had  in  the  beginning  been  paid  to  the 
suggestions  of  Nature. 
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THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  HAWTHORNE. 


IT  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  or 
woman  who  does  not  cherish  some 
superstition.  Every  day  of  the  year,  ev¬ 
ery  event  of  life,  however  fortuitous  and 
insignificant,  by  the  busy  imagination 
of  somebody  is  sacredly  held  as  a  sign 
of  something  else,  with  which  it  has  no 
possible  connection  by  any  known  laws. 
Moreover,  whether  we  attribute  it  to 
childish  credulity  or  an  instinctive  rec¬ 
ognition  of  other  spheres  of  life,  there 
is  a  deep-seated  and  wide-spread  belief 
in  what  is  spoken  of  in  general  as  the 
Supernatural.  Most  of  us  have  had 
our  own  experiences ;  little  skirmishes 
on  the  boundaries  of  what  we  know  as 
the  real  with  the  dwellers  in  the  vague 
realm  beyond.  The  man  must  be 
strangely  unimaginative  who  can  pass  a 
country  graveyard  alone,  at  midnight, 
with  no  more  dread  than  a  village  mar¬ 
ket,  at  mid-day ;  and  surely  the  hush 
and  awe  with  which  even  the  rude  and 
thoughtless  approach  the  body  of  the 
dead,  cannot  be  born  entirely  of  religion. 

The  ghost-story,  with  its  superabun¬ 
dance  of  marvels  and  horrors,  is  told 
with  zest,  and  heard  with  eagerness  in 
town  and  country.  Nearly  every  neigh¬ 
borhood  has  its  own.  Old  sailors  gather 
in  some  loft  on  shore  when  the  storm  is 
raging,  and  spin  their  yarns  with  many 
a  mingled  thread  of  signs  and  wonders 
and  wild  adventures  with  the  spirits  that 
roam  about  the  mysterious  sea.  Farm¬ 
ers’  sons  gather  closely  about  the 
hearth-fire,  when  the  solemn  stillness 
of  the  night  arouses  anew  their  desire 
to  have  their  wits  scared  out  of  them 
by  some  ghostly  tale,  and  their  sleep 
invaded  by  spectre-troubled  dreams. 
Haunted  houses  abound  ;  and  neigh¬ 
bors’  voices  take  a  solemn  tone  as  they 
tell  of  doors  opening  without  human 
hands,  and  sepulchral  groans,  and  cold, 


white  feet  that  steal  across  the  floors 
with  a  sound  like  rigid  marble. 

From  the  Witch  of  Endor,  with  her 
“  familiar  spirit,”  to  the  clairvoyant  of 
to-day,  the  race  of  fortune-tellers  has 
never  died  out.  The  faith  of  the  King 
of  Israel  still  fills  the  heart  of  the  trem¬ 
bling  visitor,  in  the  presence  of  one  who 
claims  to  read  the  future,  and  hold  com¬ 
munion  with  the  dead. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  su¬ 
pernatural,  from  its  very  nature,  admits 
no  proof,  and  hence  challenges  doubt. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  credulity  on 
the  one  side  cooperates  with  design  and 
interest  on  the  other,  this  faith  easily 
runs  into  the  most  utter  absurdities. 
Spiritualists  have  seized  upon  this 
ready-made  faith,  swept  together  a 
multitude  of  occult  and  out-of-the-way 
phenomena,  roughly  classified  the  crude 
material,  with  a  little  addition  of  theory, 
and  assumed  for  their  so-called  system 
the  holy  name  of  a  religion.  And  this, 
too,  has  its  devoted  adherents  and  un¬ 
questioning  believers. 

Indeed,  the  supernatural  is  ap  insep¬ 
arable  element  in  all  religions,  true  as 
well  as  false.  As  for  Heathenism,  super¬ 
stition  is  but  another  name  for  it  in  all  its 
thousand  forms.  The  higher  culture  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  embodied  it  in 
a  more  engaging  way  in  their  beautiful  j 
mythology.  The  boundaries  between 
the  worlds  of  life  and  of  spirit  were  but 
ill  defined.  The  mountain-tops  were 
common  to  men  and  gods ;  caves  opened 
into  the  realm  of  shades ;  fountains  were 
peopled  with  beings,  part  human,  part 
divine,  cheering  them  with  smiles  or 
darkening  them  with  tears.  And  in  our 
own  Christianity,  where  both  science 
and  revelation  have  come  to  our  aid,  the 
same  element  is  involved,  and  to  an 
equal  degree,  giving  us  only  the  advan- 
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tage  of  knowing  better  where  Nature 
stops  and  miracles  begin. 

Such  an  element  could  not  fail  to  be 
abundantly  presented  in  literature.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  writings  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hawthorne.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  in  this  he  has  pandered  to  the 
popular  taste — for  popular,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  acceptation  of  the  term,  his  books 
have  never  been,  and  probably  never  will 
be.  Had  he  introduced  a  genuine  ghost 
or  two  into  each  of  his  stories,  with  the 
conventional  peculiarities  of  step  and 
attire,  it  would  have  been  much  to  the 
advantage  of  his  publishers.  His  ghosts 
(if  such  we  may  call  them),  and  all  .his 
ghostly  paraphernalia,  have  too  little 
of  the  startling  to  meet  the  general 
taste.  In  these  stirring  days  the 
people  demand  something  active  and 
fast  about  their  ghosts,  as  well  as  ev¬ 
erything  else — ranting,  roaring  ghosts, 
that  can  perform  feats  of  rapping  and 
table  -  tipping,  and  make  themselves 
practical.  His  characters  resemble 
men  and  women  acting  like  sensible 
ghosts,  rather  than  ghosts  acting  like 
crazy  men  and  women. 

Hawthorne  never  introduces  the  su¬ 
pernatural  awkwardly — never  lugs  it  in. 
There  is  none  of  the  cheap  machinery 
of  the  sensation  story-writer  about  it, 
nor  the  trickery  and  smoke  and  concave 
mirror  of  stage  tragedy.  He  never  even 
brings  it  in  directly.  He  rather  makes 
it  felt  as  a  spirit  than  seen  as  a  real 
presence.  There  is  not  in  all  his  works 
a  veritable  ghost,  presented  as  such, 
appearing  at  opportune  moments,  and 
giving  indispensable  warnings.  He 
never  even  does  violence  to  the  prob¬ 
able.  Forests,  rivers,  clouds,  shad¬ 
ows,  are  never  other  than  their  true 
and  natural  selves  under  his  pen ;  but 
all  their  varying  expressions,  their  sub¬ 
tile  suggestions,  and  reciprocal  relations 
to  the  mood  of  the  beholder,  are  por¬ 
trayed  with  such  consummate  art,  that 
the  reader  feels  that  they  are  as  well 
entitled  to  be  called  characters  as  the 


strange  men  and  women  who  move 
among  them. 

There  are  other  relations  which  we 
sustain  to  the  world  around  us  than 
those  coming  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses.  Nor  are  these  relations  of 
external  nature  to  whatever  is  spiritual 
within  us  incompatible  with  its  strictly 
material  relations.  What  are  commonly 
known  as  “  fairy  tales  ”  assume  this 
incompatibility,  and  portray  the  spir¬ 
itual  relations — often  fantastically  over¬ 
wrought — to  the  utter  subversion  of  all 
natural  laws.  Hawthorne’s  are  not 
fairy  stories.  In  dealing  with  either 
nature  or  art  he  never  violates  physical 
laws.  He  would  never  have  had  Ham¬ 
let’s  dead  father  walk ;  and  yet  the 
strong  influences  of  the  night  would 
have  aroused  an  equal  spirit  of  revenge. 
He  would  never  have  told  the  weird 
story  of  the  Ancient  Mariner — and  yet 
from  earth,  air,  and  sea,  he  would  have 
drawn  the  kindly  lesson.  He  would 
never  have  made  Poe’s  Raven  speak  a 
word — and  yet  a  bowing  of  the  head 
and  a  drooping  of  the  wings  would  have 
told  all  that  is  said  in  “  nevermore.” 

A  superficial  reader  would  be  likely 
to  urge,  as  an  objection  to  our  author, 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  he  never 
presents  what  we  commonly  call  a  nat¬ 
ural  character.  The  characters  of  Dick¬ 
ens,  with  all  their  grotesque  exaggera¬ 
tion,  never  fail  to  suggest  to  us  individ¬ 
uals  whom  they  resemble,  or  classes 
which  they  typify.  This  can  by  no 
means  be  said  of  Hawthorne’s.  Some 
of  them  have  scarcely  any  trait  of  hu¬ 
manity  but  the  outward  form,  and  “  even 
that  not  always  so  warmly  clad  in  its 
habiliments  of  flesh  and  blood  as  to  be 
taken  into  the  reader’s  mind  without  a 
shiver.” 

The  criticism  arises  from  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  design  of  the  author. 
His  characters  are  not  to  be  considered 
men  and  women  so  much  as  motives  and 
passions  personified,  with  just  enough 
human  nature  to  fulfil  the  demands  of 
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plot,  and  take  them  through  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  establishment  of  the  principle  at 
which  he  aims.  His  books  are  not  writ¬ 
ten  merely  to  sell ;  to  catch  the  popular 
favor  by  sounding  words,  showy  im¬ 
agery  and  clap-trap  incident ;  to  unfold 
an  intricate  plot  which  has  no  valuable 
relation  to  any  of  the  real  concerns  of 
life ;  to  flatter  national  pride,  or  pro¬ 
mote  a  moral  reform.  Their  province 
is  more  exalted.  They  treat  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  of  human  na¬ 
ture  in  all  its  higher  relations.  They 
are  not  so  much  novels  as  allegories, 
not  allegories  so  much  as  ethical  treat¬ 
ises,  and  perhaps  rather  religious  than 
ethical.  The  Scarlet  Letter  is  not  a 
mere  story  of  Hester  Prynne,  Rev.  Ar¬ 
thur  Dimmesdale,  little  Pearl,  and  old 
Roger  Chillingworth.  It  is  rather  a 
masterly  exposition  of  the  normal  rela¬ 
tions  of  sin,  hate,  human  justice,  and 
Divine  retribution.  Here  is  to  be 
found  the  great  reason  why  he  is  not 
more  generally  read.  His  books  mean 
too  much.  Many  are  interested  in  sto¬ 
ries  with  natural  characters  and  thrilling 
incidents,  but  few  can  appreciate  a  seri¬ 
ous,  and  perhaps  disagreeable,  lesson, 
cunningly  conveyed  through  characters, 
each  one  essential  to  its  deduction. 

We  have  said  that  religion  and  the 
supernatural  are  intimately  connected, 
or  rather,  that  the  supernatural  is  in¬ 
volved  in  religion,  and  its  existence  pre¬ 
supposed  by  it.  As  might  be  expected, 
nearly  all  of  Hawthorne’s  works  deal 
with  themes  essentially  religious,  as  in¬ 
volving  our  relations  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  a  higher  power.  A  few  of  them 
are  cheerful  in  tone.  Of  his  more  im¬ 
portant  works,  the  Marble  Faun  is  the 
best  illustration  of  this  class.  The  aim 
seems  to  be  to  show  how  sin  and  peni¬ 
tence  therefor  can  develop  a  soul.  Evil 
passions,  through  much  sorrow,  work 
their  own  cure.  The  shriek  that  came 
quivering  up  from  the  Model  as  he  was 
hurled  over  the  Tarpeian  Rock  by  mur¬ 
derous  hands,  awoke  the  sleeping  soul 


of  Donatello.  The  sight  of  the  dead 
Capuchin,  the  sad  parting  from  Miriam, 
the  sorrowful  days  at  Monte  Beni,  all 
were  stern  teachers.  His  soul  grew  to  a 
strength  and  beauty  it  had  never  known 
or  conceived  before.  And  when  at 
length  the  Bronze  Pontiff  has  bestowed 
his  benediction,  and  they,  the  guilty 
and  penitent,  once  more  brought  to¬ 
gether,  are  parting  from  their  friends 
forever,  with  Hilda  we  have  “  hopeful 
hearts  and  see  sunlight  on  the  moun¬ 
tain-tops.” 

Most  of  his  stories,  however,  are 
sombre  in  style  and  gloomy  in  moral. 
Worthy  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  he 
portrays  a  Divine  government  of  the 
world  by  penalties  alone,  as  man  gov¬ 
erns  a  rebellious  province.  Of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  he  thinks  only  of  the  curse ; 
of  Calvary,  he  dwells  only  on  the  wick¬ 
edness  that  called  for  and  consummated 
the  inconceivable  sacrifice  ;  of  all  God’s 
attributes  he  has  an  oppressive  sense  of 
his  terrible  power  and  uncompromising 
justice.  He  has  a  love  that  appears  al¬ 
most  morbid  for  the  darker  mysteries 
of  our  spiritual  relations.  He  especially 
dwells  upon  the  mission  of  sin  in  its 
manifold  relations  to  us,  both  temporal 
and  eternal ;  hunts  the  question  through 
the  past ;  grapples  with  it  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  peers  eagerly  after  it  into  the 
dim  future — “that  immenser  mystery 
which  encircles  our  little  life,  and  into  . 
which  our  friends  vanish  from  us  one  by 
one.” 

In  the  preface  to  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  he  sets  forth  its  moral 
in  the  following  words :  “  Tbe  truth 
that  the  wrong-doing  of  one  generation 
lives  into  the  successive  ones,  and,  di¬ 
vesting  itself  of  every  temporary  advan-  J 
tage,  becomes  a  pure  and  uncontrolla¬ 
ble  mischief.”  The  ill-gotten  gains  fall 
upon  the  holders.  Decay  settles  resist- 
lessly  upon  both  house  and  family,  j 
bringing  to  the  one  all  its  spectral  attri¬ 
butes,  and  all  its  petty  miseries  to  the 
other.  A  favorite  topic  is  the  evil  re- 
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sultant  from  one  idea  in  life,  as  science 
in  Rapaccini’s  Daughter,  and  the  Birth- 
Mark;  selfishness  in  the  Bosom  Ser¬ 
pent,  the  unpardonable  sin  in  Ethan 
Brand,  and  a  particular  moral  reform  in 
Blithedale  Romance.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  very  little  love  for  the  whole 
genus  of  reformers,  for,  in  the  last- 
named  book,  he  speaks  of  “  that  steam- 
engine  of  the  devil’s  own  contrivance — 
a  philanthropist.” 

But  he  often  gives  us  still  gloomier 
lessons.  No  dark-browed  divine  ever 
set  forth  more  uncompromising  doctrine 
than  this  modern  story-teller.  He  rep¬ 
resents  conscience  not  as  a  kind  and 
genial  guide,  but  an  avenger,  keen 
and  swift.  Roger  Malvin’s  Burial  por¬ 
trays  life-long  misery  for  neglect  of 
what  might  seem  a  very  questionable 
duty.  F  or  having  even  dreamed  of  witch¬ 
craft  and  scandalous  wickedness,  all  glad¬ 
ness  faded  utterly  from  the  life  of  young 
Goodman  Brown  and  “  his  dying  hour 
was  gloom.”  N othing  could  be  more  pain¬ 
ful  than  the  vivid  portrayal  of  the  relent¬ 
lessness  of  sin  in  the  story  of  the  Scar¬ 
let  Letter.  Th*  flaming  emblem  of  her 
crime  burnt  into  the  very  heart  of  Hes¬ 
ter  Prynne,  and  the  old  physician  was 
the  very  incarnation  of  merciless  and 
systematic  retribution.  The  pervading 
gloom  of  the  picture  is  even  deepened 
by  the  gleam  of  delusive  hope  that  mo¬ 
mentarily  cheered  the  two  sufferers  at 
their  meeting  in  the  forest,  and  the 
whims,  now  child-like,  now  elfish,  of  lit¬ 
tle  Pearl. 

There  is  always  a  kind  of  dreaminess 
about  his  characters  which  reminds  one 
-  of  the  wonderful  descriptions  in  Undine. 
The  characters  in  the  Marble  Faun  well 
illustrate  this  trait.  Kenyon,  perhaps, 
is  quite  human,  but  ugly  phantoms  some¬ 
times  steal  out  of  his  brain,  and  crouch 
in  marble  in  his  studio.  Hilda  is  a  pure, 
conscientious  girl,  but  spirits  attended 
1  her  in  the  shape  of  beautiful  doves — 
spirits  ready  at  her  will  to  flutter  from 
!i  her  trembling  finger  and  touch  the  throb- 
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bing  cheek  of  Kenyon,  and  return  with 
both  thrills  in  their  snowy  wings.  Mir¬ 
iam  is  not  a  ghost  herself,  but  sadly 
haunted  by  one.  Donatello  is  the  true 
Faun  of  the  ancients,  but  humanized  andl 
spiritualized  with  all  Hawthorne’s  inim-f 
itable  art.  But  the  Model — how  ghostly 
was  his  unwelcome  guidance  of  the  lost 
Miriam  from  the  recesses  of  the  tombs  ! 
How  fiendishly  did  he  shriek  as  he  was 
hurled  over  the  Tarpeian  Rock  !  How 
did  his  wicked  presence  fill  the  church 
as  the  guilty  pair  looked  upon  him,  and 
saw  the  little  rill  of  blood  trickle  from 
his  mouth  and  hide  in  his  dusky  beard  ! 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  answer  the 
objection  often  urged,  that  Hawthorne 
does  not  clear  up  his  mysteries.  The 
truly  supernatural  admits  no  clear¬ 
ing  up.  It  is  the  especial  privilege  of 
the  romancer  to  make  this  departure 
from  the  strictly  probable,  and  thus  avail 
himself  of  the  charm  of  mystery.  If  you 
take  this  away,  the  romance  degenerates 
into  a  novel,  and  probably  a  very  tame 
one  at  that. 

This  peculiarity  is  perceptible  not  in 
his  characters  alone,  but  in  all  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  His  landscapes,  true  to  life 
as  they  may  be  in  a  certain  sense,  have 
yet  a  vagueness  that  well  befits  the 
dreamy  people  who  flit  about  them. 
Everything  has  meaning.  The  woods, 
the  brook,  the  quaint  old  streets  of  the 
city,  seem  almost  of  themselves  to  tell 
the  story  of  Hester  and  her  paramour, 
while  the  scarlet  badge  figures  as  one 
of  the  chief  actors,  so  many  attributes 
has  it  of  conscious,  thinking  life.  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  is  a  dismal 
old  thing,  haunted  by  a  dead  man’s 
curse.  Old  Hepzioah,  who  moves  so 
dolefully  about  it  in  its  latter  days  with 
her  forbidding  frown,  is  a  fitting  em¬ 
blem  of  its  faded  gentility  and  wretched 
hospitality.  The  old  house  could  not 
have  smiled  into  semblance  of  a  home 
had  a  hundred  light-hearted  Phoebes 
flitted  about  it.  One  even  wonders  how 
the  artist  found  sunlight  enough  among 
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its  mists  of  a  century  to  ply  his  cheer¬ 
ful  trade,  or  how  Alice’s  posies  drew 
beauty  and  fragrance  from  its  unsightly 
and  unwholesome  decay. 

“  O’er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear ; 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 

And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 

The  place  is  haunted.” 

These  characteristics  have  given  rise 
to  the  common  criticism  of  misanthropy. 
There  are  many  people  in  the  world  who 
construe  all  plain  truth-telling  as  ill- 
natured  fault-finding.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  left  the  cheerful  lessons  to  other 
pens,  but  a  man  may  even  put  a  low 
estimate  on  all  the  powers,  aspirations 
and  deserts  of  humanity,  and  yet  be  a 
cordial  lover  of  the  race. 

The  scene  of  all  his  earlier  romances 
is  laid  in  New  England.  However  far 
the  life  of  New  England  is  removed  at 
the  present  day  from  the  ideal  and  ro¬ 
mantic,  there  was  much  of  those  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans.  The 
stern  devotion  of  the  Fathers,  the  lofty 
faith  which  referred  every  question  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  all-wise  Lawgiver,  the 
whole  system  of  signs  and  warnings, 
the  belief  in  the  personal,  actual  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Devil  in  their  midst  tempt¬ 
ing  and  destroying,  all  these  traits  of 
their  religion  invest  their  life  and  homes 
with  a  weirdness  which  comports  well 
with  the  tone  of  the  stories  he  has  to 
tell.  Besides,  there  is  something  es¬ 
sentially  romantic  in  the  mere  idea  of 
ancient  times.  A  civilization  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  an  antiquity,  and  yet  to  the  New 
Englander  of  to-day  the  war-whoop  of 
the  Indians  on  the  spot  where  his  cities 
now  stand  resounds  as  indistinctly  as 
the  war-cry  of  .the  Crusaders  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Those  days  appear  but 
wan  and  spectral  as  we  look  back  to 
them  from  the  broad  blaze  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  prosperity.  The  shrewd  and  worldly 
Yankee  of  to-day  adds,  by  contrast,  a 
new  ghostliness  to  his  fanatical  ances¬ 


tor,  who  cut  out  Quakers’  tongues,  hung 
witches,  and  then  blessed  God  with  a 
self-complacent  devoutness.  All  this 
element  suits  Hawthorne’s  mental  con¬ 
stitution  and  his  purpose  well,  and  he 
has  availed  himself  of  it  with  peculiar 
skill.  Indeed,  he  has  so  intensified  it 
that  we  may  well  doubt  whether  life  was 
ever  to  the  Puritans  themselves  so  se¬ 
rious  and  sombre  as  the  conception  we 
get  of  it  from  his  pages. 

Referring  to  the  scene  of  the  Marble 


Faun,  he  says  in  his  preface:  “Ro¬ 


mance  and  poetry,  ivy,  lichens  and  wall¬ 
flowers  need  ruin  to  make  them  grow.” 
Italy,  with  its  wild  traditions,  its  poeti¬ 
cal  superstitions,  and  its  authentic  his¬ 
tory  sounding  like  a  romance,  all  mel¬ 
lowed  by  the  dimness  and  mists  of  many 
centuries,  furnished  every  facility  for  the 
exercise  of  his  art.  It  is  true  that  ro¬ 
mancers,  like  poets,  are  licensed  to  create 
as  well  as  describe ;  but  in  choosing  a 
background  on  which  to  project  one’s 
creations,  it  surely  is  well  to  select  one 
with  which  they  will  harmonize.  Even 
the  genius  of  Hawthorne  could  not  have 
managed  a  Model  in  New  York,  or  a 
Donatello  in  San  F rancisco.  All  the  main 
accessories  of  the  story  are  either  pecul¬ 
iar  to  the  old  civilization  of  the  country, 
or  artistically  wrought  to  harmonize  so 
perfectly  with  it  as  to  render  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  how  much  he  owes 
to  history,  and  how  much  to  imagina¬ 
tion.  So  we  find  in  the  book  those 
peculiarly  Italian  scenes  which  can 
envelop  it  with  the  true  atmosphere  of 
romance :  the  catacombs,  from  which 
the  Model,  more  malicious  than  other 
ghosts,  could  haunt  his  victim  both . 
night  and  day;  Rome,  with  all  its  sad  I 
magnificence  of  ruin;  the  picture  gal-' 
leries,  still  visited  by  the  spirits  of  the 
mighty  masters ;  St.  Peter’s,  where  all 
that  is  solemn  in  religion  is  deepened  i 
by  all  that  is  imposing  in  art ;  the  toweri 
of  Monte  Beni,  still  wreathed  with  some¬ 
what  of  the  glory  of  the  days  when  gods|3 
and  men  dwelt  there  together,  with  th 
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sunshine  still  shut  up  within  its  spark¬ 
ling  wine. 

Hawthorne  had  neither  predecessor 
nor  rival,  and  he  has  left  no  successor. 
Original  in  conception,  aim,  and  diction, 
his  writings  constitute  a  class  of  them¬ 
selves.  So  unique  were  his  powers  that 
in  all  the  range  of  our  American  litera¬ 
ture  there  is  no  author  whose  character¬ 
istics  approach  his  near  enough  to  jus¬ 


tify  a  comparison.  Who  could  develop 
the  hints  for  stories  so  lavishly  given  in 
his  note-book  ?  Or  who  could  complete 
the  Dolliver  Romance?  The  queer  old 
shop,  with  its  odor  of  medicinal  herbs  ; 
the  old  Doctor,  in  his  sprightly  dotage  ; 
the  fitful  child,  with  all  her  elfish  ways ; 
who  now  can  weave  them  into  the  deep, 
significant  romance  fit  to  bear  the  name 
of  Hawthorne? 


AT  NIGHTFALL. 

Two  journeying  forms  upon  a  purple  moor — 

A  shadowy  level,  boundless  but  for  sky. 

Both  faces  westward,  watching  the  lost  light 
In  clouds  of  dreamy  garnet  softly  die. 

One  face  a  silent  ecstasy  of  peace, 

Blent  with  the  pallor  of  strong  suffering :  one 

Haggard  and  passionate  with  supreme  regret, 

And  eager-eyed  toward  the  sunken  sun. 

One  voice  a  rapture :  “  Speed,  O  sacred  night, 

The  noiseless  tumult  of  thy  stars  !  At  last 

Ease  my  sun-wearied  gaze  and  bring  the  rest 
That  soothes  while  still  we  toil,  stern  day  being  past !  ” 

One  voice  a  pathos  of  despair,  low-toned 
And  desolately  mournful :  “  Canst  thou  see 

These  dim  cloud  colors  here  above,  nor  dream 
How  fair  below  that  dawning  world  must  be  ?  ” 
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THE  last  Overland  made  its 
monthly  visit  to  its  friends  in 
the  midst  of  their  holiday  season ;  the 
present  number  will  reach  them  at  the 
time  when  the  Chinese  amongst  us  are 
busily  engaged  preparing  for  their  New 
Year. 

The  Chinese  have  many  holidays,  and 
they  seem  to  appreciate  them.  Wed¬ 
dings  and  funerals  are  improved  as  oc¬ 
casions  for  rest  and  for  feasting.  Of 
course,  at  funerals,  the  near  relatives 
who  are  especially  bereaved,  and  who 
feel  their  loss,  can  have  little  enjoyment, 
and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
term  holiday  would  be  inappropriate ; 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with 
all  who  assemble  to  witness  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  and  to  partake  of  the  feasts, 
which  have  first  been  spread  for  the 
repast  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  as  well 
as  for  any  other  spirits  that  may  choose 
to  partake. 

There  are  saints’  days,  or  birthdays 
of  the  gods,  many  times  more  than 
enough  to  fill  all  the  days  of  the  calen¬ 
dar;  and  whenever  any  person  or  family 
feels  religiously  inclined,  or  can  afford 
the  time  and  expense,  they  may,  in 
China,  hear  of  gatherings  at  some  one 
or  other  of  their  numerous  temples.  The 
first  and  fifteenth  of  every  month  are 
observed  by  many  as  religious  seasons. 
More  people  resort  to  the  temples  at 
these  periods  than  at  others. 

The  times  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes,  and  of  the  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer  solstices,  are  noted  by  the  Chinese, 
when  more  than  usual  activity  is  ob¬ 
served  about  the  temples  ;  more  people 
than  usual  are  seen  in  the  streets  with 
the  sticks  of  incense,  gilt  paper,  candles 
and  other  offerings,  on  their  way  to  the 
shrines  of  the  gods.  Ancestors  and 
household  divinities  are  especially  re¬ 


membered  at  these  seasons.  Our  mar¬ 
ket-men  may  have  noticed  that  at  these 
times  there  is  a  much  greater  call  for 
ducks  and  chickens  by  their  Chinese 
customers  ;  and  those  engaged  in  ef¬ 
forts  to  educate  and  evangelize  this 
people  have  occasion  to  notice  that 
their  congregations  and  schools  are 
thinner  when  these  holidays  occur  on 
the  Sabbath,  or  near  the  beginning  or 
end  of  the  week.  Of  the  equinoxes  and 
solstices,  the  winter  solstice  is  observed 
more  generally  and  with  more  enthusi¬ 
asm  than  the  others  ;  more  people  buy 
poultry,  the  temples  have  more  visitors, 
the  theatres  are  open  day  and  night, 
and  are  more  crowded,  and  more  of  the 
house-servants  ask  to  “  go  and  see  their 
cousins.” 

On  the  fifteenth  of  the  eighth  month, 
at  night — the  season  of  our  harvest- 
moon —  this  luminary  is  an  object  of 
adoration  by  people  from  their  open 
windows ;  and  in  the  courts,  and  from 
the  balconies  of  their  houses. 

The  proprietors  of  the  little  temples 
in  San  Francisco  are  accustomed,  at 
various  times,  to  extemporize  special 
performances,  in  order  to  attract  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  worshippers,  and  thus  replen¬ 
ish  their  revenue  by  the  sale  of  candles, 
prayers,  incense  sticks,  gilt  paper,  and 
the  like.  They  also  receive  much  in 
the  form  of  subscriptions  and  presents. 
The  ceremonies  continue  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  crowds  throng  about  the 
premises  day  and  night.  Almost  every 
Chinaman  in  the  city  will  so  manage  as  j 
to  get  some  respite  from  his  labors  and 
cares  to  visit  the  temple,  and  perhaps 
treat  himself  to  a  sort  of  feast,  or,  at 
least,  he  will  be  more  liberal  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  his  table  at  such  times  than  at 
others. 

The  arrival  of  friends  from  China,  and 
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the  leave-taking  when  friends  are  about 
embarking  for  home,  are  made  occasions 
for  social  gatherings  and  for  feasting. 
Formerly  these  occurrences  were  more 
irregular  than  at  present,  for  the  sail¬ 
ing  ships  might  arrive  and  depart  at 
any  time  ;  but  now,  since  the  monthly 
steamers  come  and  go  with  considerable 
punctuality,  the  Chinamen  look  forward 
to  the  days  of  arrival  and  departure  with 
great  interest,  and  there  are  many  who 
make  this  an  occasion  to  take  a  whole  or 
a  half  holiday,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
neighbors  or  relatives  fresh  from  the 
place  where  they  were  born,  and  gather¬ 
ing  from  them  all  manner  of  news  and 
gossip ;  while  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  about  to  return,  they  have  many 
letters  to  write  and  many  messages  to  de¬ 
liver,  and  they  must  needs  eat  and  drink 
together  before  they  separate. 

In  China  the  people  have  no  Sabbath, 
but  in  this  country  they  conform,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  customs  of  the 
people.  In  the  mines  many  work  stead¬ 
ily  on  through  the  Sabbath,  the  same  as 
on  other  days,  while  others  imitate  the 
example  of  too  many  of  our  miners,  and 
take  the  day  for  cleaning  up  their  gold, 
and  for  washing,  mending,  marketing, 
bargaining  and  adjusting  accounts.  La¬ 
borers  in  the  employment  of  those  who 
keep  the  Sabbath,  often  take  the  day 
for  visiting,  gambling,  opium  smoking, 
for  washing  and  mending,  or  for  a  walk 
about  the  town  ;  while  a  few  go  to  their 
chuych,  or  assemble  at  the  schools  es¬ 
tablished  for  them.  There  is  some 
reading  done  on  this  day,  with  much 
writing  of  letters,  and  a  large  amount  of 
sleeping ;  while  with  the  merchants  it 
is  a  day  for  collections  and  for  writing 
up  their  accounts.  Amongst  the  em¬ 
ployes  along  the  line  of  the  railroad, 
the  Sunday,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice,  is  a  day  on  which  many  pigs  and 
fowls  are  brought  to  grief— as  this  seems 
to  be  the  butchering  day  in  those  Chi¬ 
nese  camps — while  those  not  occupied 
in  butchering  and  in  preparations  for  an 


extra  dinner,  and  not  employed  in  re¬ 
pairing  garments,  amuse  themselves 
with  games,  or  enjoy  their  pipes. 

The  Chinese  have  their  “house-warm¬ 
ing.”  On  entering  a  new  house,  remov¬ 
ing  to  new  quarters,  or  opening  a  new 
business,  or  putting  up  a  new  sign,  they 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  make  the  oc¬ 
casion  one  of  feasting  and  social  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

The  birthdays  of  the  living  are  cele¬ 
brated  to  some  extent ;  also  the  birth¬ 
days  of  deceased  ancestors  are  kept  in 
remembrance,  and  distinguished  by  cer¬ 
tain  prescribed  ceremonies. 

All  soul’s  day,  or  the  day  in  which 
feasts  are  spread  and  other  offerings 
prepared  for  the  departed  spirits  who 
have  no  surviving  relatives  or  friends  to 
minister  to  their  wants,  occurs  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month. 
This  day  is  observed  by  the  Chinese 
who  are  here,  though  not  by  any  means 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  their  own 
country,  where  the  towns  and  villages 
are  gay  with  the  miniature  garments 
made  of  paper,  which  are  suspended 
from  cords  run  zigzag  along  the  streets, 
high  enough  to  clear  the  heads  of  pedes¬ 
trians  and  the  tops  of  the  sedan  chairs, 
and  where,  at  frequent  intervals,  there 
are  platforms  covered  with  all  kinds  of 
cooked  food,  fruits  and  confectionery, 
together  with  many  theatrical  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  other  shows,  all  provided  by 
means  of  the  contributions  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  streets,  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  that  no  hungry  ghosts  should  be 
allowed  to  go  cold  or  unfed,  and  there¬ 
fore  disposed  to  trouble  them  or  their 
households  because  of  any  neglect  in 
attending  to  their  wants. 

The  feast  of  lanterns,  the  festival  ot 
the  dragon-boats,  and  the  season  for 
kite-flying,  together  with  many  other 
noted  days,  are  all  marked  in  their  al¬ 
manacs  ;  and  as  the  almanac  is  a  book 
which  is  kept  within  the  reach  of  every 
Chinaman,  and  constantly  consulted, 
there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  any  of 
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these  festival  days  being  entirely  for¬ 
gotten.  Though  none  of  these  festivals 
are  celebrated  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  at  home,  and  some  of  them  scarcely 
at  all  in  a  public  manner,  yet  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  day,  and  the  thought  of 
friends  in  the  fatherland,  and  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  probably  occupy¬ 
ing  or  amusing  themselves,  awaken  a 
desire,  more  or  less  strong,  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  them  and  to  engage  in  similar 
ceremonies  or  sports. 

Chief  of  their  holidays,  however,  or 
rather  that  which  eclipses  all  the  rest, 
is  the  festival  of  the  New  Year.  On 
this  occasion  all  China  abandons  itself 
to  merry-making,  one  feu  de  joie  re¬ 
sounds  throughout  the  Empire ;  from 
north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  the 
country  is  wreathed  in  clouds  of  smoke 
perfumed  with  incense  or  laden  with  the 
smell  of  powder;  while  every  habitation 
in  the  land,  from  the  Emperor’s  palace 
to  the  beggar’s  shed,  will  look  gay  with 
its  red  and  tinselled  paper  fluttering  in 
the  breeze ;  servants  will  be  running  to 
and  fro  everywhere,  in  city  and  country, 
distributing  the  red  visiting  cards  and 
conveying  to  friends  and  acquaintances 
the  congratulations  of  their  masters ; 
the  walls  of  the  houses  and  many  im¬ 
plements  of  labor  will  be  garnished 
with  new  inscriptions  upon  bright  red 
paper.  Every  word  spoken  on  this  day 
must  be  of  the  nature  of  congratula¬ 
tion  and  well-wishing ;  nothing  like  sad¬ 
ness,  complaint,  reproof  or  foreboding 
will  be  heard  without  displeasure ;  even 
the  religious  teacher,  should  he  hold  his 
public  services  on  this  day,  will  better 
please  the  majority  of  his  hearers  if  he 
dwells  only  upon  those  themes  which 
bring  to  view  the  profits  of  godliness  and 
the  joys  of  the  world  to  come,  without 
any  allusion  to  that  place  which,  in  some 
circles  it  is  thought,  should  “never  be 
mentioned  to  ears  polite.”  Every  China¬ 
man,  whatever  his  business  or  his  social 
position,  and  in  whatever  part  of  the 


world  he  may  be,  will  claim  at  least  this 
one  holiday  during  the  year. 

The  next  Chinese  New  Year  will  oc¬ 
cur  on  what,  in  our  calendar,  is  set  down 
as  the  tenth  day  of  February.  The 
Chinese  year  now  ending  commenced 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1868, 
and  the  previous  year  commenced  on 
the  first  day  of  our  F ebruary,  while  tho 
year  soon  to  commence  will  close  on 
January  29th,  1870. 

The  year  now  closing  has  had  thirteen 
months,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  Instead  of  numbering  on  in 
order,  so  as  to  have  a  thirteenth  month, 
they  repeat  one  of  the  months,  which, 
in  this  case,  was  the  fourth,  called  the 
“  intercalary  fourth  moon,”  or  month ; 
and  this  simple  expression  fourth  moon 
will  solve  the  whole  mystery  respecting 
the  shifting  of  their  New  Year’s  day 
back  and  forth,  making  it  sometimes 
earlier  and  sometimes  later.  Each  Chi¬ 
nese  month  is  one  moon,  while  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  is  regulated  by 
the  sun;  and  the  New  Year  must  fall 
on  the  first  new  moon  after  the  sun 
enters  Aquarius,  between  the  twenty- 
first  of  January  and  the  nineteenth  of 
F ebruary.  This  calls  for  an  intercalary 
month  occasionally.  The  incoming  year 
will  have  six  months  with  twenty-nine 
days,  and  six  months  with  thirty  days, 
being  the  average  of  the  required  twen¬ 
ty-nine  and  a  half  days  to  each  lunar 
month,  from  which  we  will  see  that, 
during  the  space  of  about  nineteen 
years,  there  will  need  to  be  seven  years 
with  intercalary  months. 

Each  Chinese  year  has  its  particular 
designation  according  to  its  number  in 
the  cycle  of  sixty  years.  The  next  year 
will  be  called  the  year  Ki-Sz,  and  will 
be  the  sixth  year  of  the  seventy-sixth 
cycle.  The  mode  of  computation  by 
cycles  commences  with  the  year  2637 
b.c.  The  commencement  of  each  im¬ 
perial  reign  also  forms  a  new  epoch  in 
Chinese  history,  and  as  on  our  coming 
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'ebruary  10th  the  Emperor  Tung  Chi 
enters  upon  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
he  date  of  any  paper  written  on  the 
rfxt  Chinese  New  Year,  if  writteji  in 
f\U,  will  be  “  Tung  Chi,  8th  year,  being 
t;.e  year  Ki-Sz ,  the  6th  year  of  the  76th 
(/cle,  1  st  month,  1st  day.” 

The  Chinese  compute  their  ages  from 
he  beginning  of  the  year.  A  child  born 
any  time  during  this  year  will  be  called 
two  years  old  on  and  after  the  next  New 
Year’s  day,  and  after  the  following  New 
Year  he  will  be  called  three  years  old, 
so  that  there  will,  as  we  see,  be  some 
children,  said  to  be  three  years  old,  who 
have  not  yet  seen  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days. 

The  New  Year  is  a  period  which  is 
held  in  anticipation  for  weeks,  or  even 
months ;  indeed,  the  wnole  business  of 
the  year  is  conducted  with  the  grand 
settlement  day  in  view,  when  all  liabili¬ 
ties  must  be  met  and  all  debts  paid,  so 
that  every  person  may  be  able  to  com¬ 
mence  the  succeeding  twelve  months 
with  a  genuine,  happy  New  Year;  no 
one  grieving  over  broken  hopes ;  none 
angry  with  creditors  who  have  failed  to 
fulfil  their  promises,  and  none  chagrined 
because  they  are  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  more  particu¬ 
larly  concerning  the  preparations  for  this 
grand  festival. 

First  of  all  is  the  financial  question. 
Who  do  I  owe,  and  who  owes  me? 
Can  I  meet  all  my  liabilities,  and  will 
my  debtors  pay  me  ?  The  business  is 
closely  watched  and  the  books  carefully 
written  up  and  often  examined,  and  an 
account  of  stock  is  taken.  Collectors 
are  early  sent  to  any  doubtful  parties ; 
in  conversations  with  honest  and  solv¬ 
ent  debtors,  such  allusions  are  made  to 
former  transactions  and  future  necessi¬ 
ties  that  they  may  not  be  in  danger  of 
overlooking  “  that  little  bill while  ac¬ 
counts  of  long  standing  are  again  taken 
from  the  file  and  fresh  efforts  are  made 
to  press  some  drops  of  pay  from  the 


oldest  and  least  hopeful  subjects.  Our 
San  Francisco  merchants  increase  their 
collecting  force,  who  traverse  the  State, 
and  who  visit  Oregon  and  Nevada,  and 
penetrate  the  snow  regions  of  Montana ; 
nor  are  they  deterred  by  any  obstacles 
when  there  is  before  them  a  prospect  of 
securing  the  settlement  of  an  account. 
Our  Express  Companies  find  the  Chi¬ 
nese  department  of  their  business  very 
brisk  about  these  days,  occasioned  by 
the  quantities  of  letters  going  out  and 
the  amount  of  treasure  coming  in. 

Happy  is  that  man  who  can  close  the 
year  with  no  duns  at  the  door,  and  no 
creditor’s  anathemas  to  pursue  him  to 
spoil  the  New  Year’s  festivities  ;  happy 
is  that  firm  whose  balance  sheet  is 
evenly  poised,  while  cash  in  the  safe 
and  the  goods  in  readiness  for  future 
use  are  gratifying  evidence  of  the  favor 
with  which  their  god  of  wealth  has 
served  them ;  but  woe,  woe  is  for  him 
whose  petitions  to  this  deity  have  fallen 
upon  a  closed  ear  and  a  callous  heart. 

As  the  year  approaches  its  close,  care¬ 
ful  observers  will  notice  how  lean  the 
stock  is  growing  on  the  shelves  of  some 
of  the  stores  in  the  Chinese  quarter, 
and  what  a  haggard,  anxious  look  their 
occupants  begin  to  wear;  and  if  they 
follow  up  their  observations  they  will 
see  how  appearances  grow  worse,  until 
the  “evening  of  the  year”  finds  the 
premises  closed  and  the  proprietors  non 
est  inventus. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who 
have  no  means  for  meeting  their  liabili¬ 
ties  to  secrete  themselves  until  the  old 
year  has  fully  expired  and  the  new  year 
has  come  in,  for  during  the  New  Year’s 
congratulations  and  merry-makings  no 
duns  are  tolerated.  He  who  on  such  a 
day  could  have  the  temerity  to  present 
a  bill,  or  to  hint  that  any  person’s  enter¬ 
tainment  might  relish  better  were  it 
paid  for,  would  be  deemed  unworthy  the 
interchange  of  civilities  with  gentlemen. 

Not  only  do  the  people  strive  to  close 
the  year  with  all  old  scores  wiped  out 
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and  accounts  adjusted  between  man  and 
man,  but  they  wish  also  to  come  to  a 
settlement  with  the  gods ;  therefore  the 
unusual  activity  about  the  temples,  and 
the  throngs  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  passing  to  and  fro  in  their  best 
attire,  with  baskets  of  incense  sticks 
and  other  offerings ;  and  therefore  also 
the  constant  and  abundant  clouds  of 
incense  around  the  shrines  of  the  house¬ 
hold  divinities  and  the  ancestral  tablets. 
These  religious  rites  are  hurried  on  as 
the  year  draws  to  its  close ;  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tradition  which  all  have 
heard,  and  which  many  believe,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  year — say  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  the  twelfth  month — the 
local  deities  all  gather  up  their  accounts 
and  journals,  and  ascend  to  report  to 
the  Supreme  Ruler,  the  Pearly  Em¬ 
peror  ;  and  that  they  do  not  return  till 
the  first  of  the  first  month,  and  some 
say  not  till  even  a  later  day. 

The  approach  of  the  New  Year  is 
signalized  by  the  quacking  of  ducks  and 
the  cackling  of  fowls  tethered  by  one 
leg  in  and  about  every  habitation.  Poor 
creatures !  they  might  be  even  less 
happy  if  they  knew  the  fate  awaiting 
them  so  short  a' distance  in  the  future. 
Unmistakable  symptoms,  premonitory 
of  the  approaching  day  of  rejoicing,  are 
seen  in  the  more  plentiful  use  of  water 
and  scrubbing  brushes.  Everything  is 
cleansed  to  prepare  for  welcoming  the 
coming  year.  The  house  is  almost 
turned  inside  out ;  ceiling,  floors  and 
furniture  are  scrubbed,  while  of  certain 
cheap  articles  in  use  about  the  kitchen 
a  bonfire  is  made,  with  prescribed  cere¬ 
monies,  and  new  articles  procured  from 
the  shops  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old. 
Clothes  are  washed,  the  wardrobe  is 
replenished,  but  there  are  not  tailors 
enough  to  furnish  all  the  new  coats  and 
garments  that  have  been  ordered ;  old 
clothes  and  old  shoes  are  thrown  away 
or  burned ;  and,  to  use  their  own  expres¬ 
sion,  “shoes  are  straightened  up  at  the 
heel,  the  dog-eared  books  have  their 


pages  smoothed  out,  and  everybody 
turns  over  a  new  leaf.”  Amongst  these 
renovations  and  ablutions  their  own  pe_ 
sons  are  not  neglected,  but  scrupuloIS 
attention  is  given  to  the  washing  of  ;ie 
body  by  every  individual.  The  fachd 
red  papers  on  the  walls  and  windovs 
are  torn  down  and  solemnly  consigned 
to  the  fire,  and  new  inscriptions  on  fres^ 
red  paper  are  put  up  in  the  place  of  the 
old ;  and  new  scrolls,  with  the  antitheti¬ 
cal  sentences,  and  perhaps  with  pictures, 
are  hung  upon  the  walls ;  while  in  some 
stores,  where  business  has  not  been 
encouraging,  and  some  plan  must  be 
tried  to  secure  better  fortune  hereafter, 
the  old  sign  is  replaced  by  a  new  one, 
with  a  different  device,  hoping  thus  to 
court  the  favor  of  the  god  of  wealth  and 
to  get  again  in  luck. 

That  there  is  already  a  vacation  in 
the  schools,  may  be  known  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  in  the  streets,  who  are 
as  much  animated  by  what  is  going  on 
during  these  excited  preparation  days 
as  are  any  of  those  children  who  spend 
so  many  of  the  December  days  in  look¬ 
ing  into  the  toy-shop  windows,  and  in 
witnessing  the  preparations  of  the  older 
people  for  the  midwinter  holidays,  and 
who  pass  so  many  of  their  nights  in 
dreaming  what  Kriss  Kringle  is  going 
to  bring  them. 

The  red  papers  on  the  door  are  re¬ 
newed,  also  those  which  flutter  from 
the  upper  lintel,  and  which,  in  many 
cases,  have  some  sentiment  or  prayer 
inscribed  upon  them,  such  as— “  May 
the  five  blessings  descend  upon  this 
house  ;  ”  “  May  worthy  friends  arrive 
“  May  wealthy  customers  enter  here  ;  ” 
“  May  heaven  confer  blessings ;  ”  “  Hap¬ 
piness  comes  from  heaven.”  The  in¬ 
scriptions  upon  the  little  shrines,  where 
are  lodged  the  household  gods,  are  also 
renewed ;  and  some  of  the  articles  of 
furniture  and  implements  of  labor  are 
honored  with  a  new  red  card,  bearing 
its  appropriate  inscription.  All  paper 
used  for  these  purposes  is  red — this  be- 
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ing  the  color  for  joyous  occasions.  Old 
almanacs  are  laid  aside,  and  new  ones 
procured.  No  family  would  be  without 
an  almanac — for,  then,  how  could  they 
be  aware  of  the  lucky  and  unlucky 
days  ?  how  know  when  to  begin  any  new 
enterprise  ?  how  know  when  the  festi¬ 
vals  and  saints’  days  occur  ?  At  home, 
the  almanac  controls  the  people  more 
than  here.  As  dress  necessarily  changes 
with  the  change  of  seasons,  and,  as  the 
almanac  marks  these  periods,  we  used 
to  notice  that  when  the  season  arrived, 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  garments 
were  changed,  although  the  weather 
might  not  demand  it. 

Within  the  guests’  rooms,  outside  of 
the  door,  and  along  the  balconies,  there 
are  suspended  many  gaily-colored  lan¬ 
terns — some  of  which  bear  fanciful  in¬ 
scriptions  ;  and,  now  and  then,  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones,  as  well  as  the  children  of  an 
older  growth,  are  amused  with  the  re¬ 
volving  figures,  kept  in  motion  by  rare¬ 
fied  air  caused  by  the  burning  candle. 

The  characteristics  of  different  fami¬ 
lies  will  be  apparent  as  the  last  day  of 
the  old  year  draws  to  a  close.  The 
slow-moving  and  procrastinating  have 
still  many  preparations  to  make,  and 
with  them,  all  will  be  hurry  and  bustle 
till  late  in  the  evening ;  while  those 
who  are  habitually  industrious  and 
prompt  have  all  things  arranged  in 
order,  and  they  are  prepared  to  sit  with 
dignified  composure  during  the  fast- 
fleeting  hours  of  the  “old  year’s  even¬ 
ing  ;  ”  they  can  look  around  compla¬ 
cently  upon  the  things  provided  for  of¬ 
ferings  to  the  gods,  and  on  the  stores 
which  are  to  enable  them  to  gather 
many  friends  during  the  coming  days 
of  merry-making.  They  have  time, 
also,  to  sit  and  reflect  how  comfortable 
it  is  to  know  that  all  debts  are  paid, 
and  that  no  other  person  has  been  hin¬ 
dered  from  making  good  his  promises 
to  pay  because  of  their  own  forgetful¬ 
ness,  neglect,  or  inability  to  pay  him 
what  they  owed.  This  class  of  people 


usually  retire  at  an  early  hour  on  the  N ew 
Year’s  eve,  so  as  to  be  up  very  early  on 
the  following  morning.  Many,  indeed, 
arise,  so  as  to  perform  the  religious  ser¬ 
vices  prescribed  for  the  opening  of  the 
year,  at  the  very  hour  of  midnight ; 
while  others  prefer  to  remain  up  until 
midnight,  and  to  retire  after  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  ceremonies  ;  so  that, 
between  these  people  of  different  minds, 
the  entire  evening  of  the  old  year,  and 
the  morning  of  the  new  year,  are  kept 
as  a  watch  night.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  night  there  will  be  heard  fre¬ 
quent  explosions  of  fire-crackers  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  clock  has  tolled  off  the 
last  minute  of  the  departing  year,  there 
arises  such  a  roar,  such  a  crackling, 
such  explosions,  and  such  a  din,  as 
none  can  appreciate  who  have  not  heard 
it.  In  China,  the  explosions  are  heav¬ 
iest  during  the  first  morning  ;  but  here, 
the  cannonading  is  kept  up  at  intervals 
during  three  or  four  days.  Now,  it  is 
the  rattling  of  musketry  ;  now,  the  roar 
of  artillery.  At  one  time  it  sounds  like 
the  fire  of  armies  in  the  distance  ;  but 
soon  the  batteries  are  opened  nearer  to 
us,  and  no  other  sound  is  heard  above 
the  din  which  reigns  all  through  the 
Chinese  quarter  ;  while  the  entire  street 
is  filled  with  columns  of  smoke  and 
sheets  of  flame,  and  the  ground  is  red, 
not  with  blood,  but  with  the  remnants 
of  exploded  fire-crackers. 

The  fire,  it  may  be,  is  opened  by  one 
house  upon  the  street,  and  kept  up  for 
ten  or  twenty  minutes  ;  then  another 
follows  ;  and  then  another — exploding 
immense  bunches  suspended  from  poles 
hanging  over  the  balcony.  We  have, 
also,  crackers  exploded  in  jars,  in  bar¬ 
rels,  and  in  tin  cans. 

The  different  establishments  seem  to 
strive,  each  to  outdo  its  neighbor  in 
the  quantity  of  powder  it  will  burn,  and 
the  amount  of  noise  it  can  make.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  these  houses  consume  three  or 
four  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  fire¬ 
crackers  during  as  many  days. 
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No  question  is  more  frequently  asked 
than  this :  What  is  the  specific  object 
of  this  noisy  demonstration  ?  The  ob¬ 
ject  is,  first,  to  frighten  away  bad  spir¬ 
its,  to  dispel  evil  influences,  and  to  bid 
a  good-by  to  all  the  bad  luck  of  the 
year  that  is  past ;  secondly,  to  propi¬ 
tiate  the  gods,  and  to  secure  good  luck 
for  the  future — nobody  will  undertake 
to  explain  exactly  how ;'  and,  thirdly, 
this  firing  of  crackers  and  paper  bombs  is 
continued  with  the  quite  common  though 
rather  undefinable  impression,  that  the 
greater  the  noise  one  makes,  the  hap¬ 
pier  he  ought  to  be,  and  the  better,  also, 
will  he  please  the  gods  and  the  spirits 
of  the  dead. 

The  worship  of  the  early  morning  is 
performed  by  each  family  in  its  own 
house,  all  the  members  dressed  in  their 
best  attire;  and,  as  we  have  some¬ 
times  witnessed,  it  is  attended  to  with 
peculiar  seriousness — the  head  of  the 
family  leading  and  directing  the  cere¬ 
monies — all  the  other  members  being 
present.  Heaven  and  earth  are  first 
adored  ;  then,  all  the  idols  in  the  house, 
whatever  they  may  be.  The  god  of 
wealth  will  surely  be  one  of  them ;  also, 
the  god  of  the  kitchen ;  and,  very  like¬ 
ly,  an  image  of  the  god  of  war ;  another 
may  be  the  goddess  of  mercy,  with  a 
tablet  or  shrine  to  him  who  guards  the 
door.  Low  prostrations  are  made  be¬ 
fore  the  ancestral  tablets,  and  likewise 
before  living  parents  and  grandparents. 
Abundant  offerings  are  spread  before 
all  these  gods,  which  consist  of  rice, 
tea,  wine,  and  fruits— both  fresh  and 
preserved — with  burning  incense,  and 
candles,  and  paper  representations  of 
money. 

The  fruits  and  other  offerings  are 
permitted  to  remain  in  their  places,  be¬ 
fore  the  images  and  altars,  for  several 
days. 

Many  go  early  to  the  temples  on  the 
New  Year’s  morning,  to  worship  the 
gods,  either  individually  or  in  companies  ; 
and,  for  several  days  at  the  beginning 


of  the  year,  the  temples  are  much  fre¬ 
quented.  Amidst  the  waving  of  the  in¬ 
cense  and  the  many  bowings,  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  lips  of  the  worshippers  in 
motion,  and  we  are  told  that  they  are 
rendering  thanks  for  past  mercies,  and 
imploring  aid  for  the  time  to  come. 

In  all  the  religious  rites,  and  in  the 
entertainments  in  each  family,  the  spir¬ 
its  of  ancestors  are  supposed  to  be 
present,  to  participate  in  the  joys,  and 
to  partake  of  the  offerings  spread  for 
them ;  and  the  hope  is,  that  by  these 
displays  and  rejoicings  their  hearts  will 
be  opened  to  help  their  children  and 
descendants,  and  especially  to  grant 
them  a  year  of  prosperity  in  business, 
and  exemption  from  calamities  of  every 
kind.  Those  who  visit  the  Chinese,  at 
this  season,  will  notice  that  much  effort 
has  been  made  to  adorn  their  rooms 
with  flowers,  and  that  the  living  and 
blooming  plants  and  flowers  are  partic¬ 
ularly  coveted.  Especial  efforts  are 
made  to  procure  the  bulbs  of  the  shwui 
sien  flower  (hyacinth),  and  by  the  New 
Year  to  have  it  in  full  bloom,  with  its 
golden  cup  and  silver  saucer — for  it  is 
an  emblem  of  purity. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  New 
Year,  the  streets  are  alive  with  servants, 
in  their  best  dress,  carrying  the  cards 
of  their  superiors,  with  their  congratu¬ 
lations  to  friends  whom  it  may  not  be 
convenient  to  visit  for  a  few  days — for, 
it  is  etiquette  for  dignitaries  and  the 
older  people  to  remain  at  home  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  visits,  with  the  congratulations 
and  good  wishes,  of  the  younger  people 
and  of  those  lower  in  rank  than  them¬ 
selves.  Inferiors,  before  their  superiors, 
bow  very  low,  and  drop  on  one  knee ; 
children  bow  and  knock  the  head  before 
parents  and  grandparents;  while  equals 
seem  to  strive  which  shall  bow  the  low¬ 
est,  and  which  shall  be  the  most  lavish 
of  compliments  and  congratulations. 
Each  guest  is  expected  to  take  some¬ 
thing  for  good  luck,  and  wishing  a  bless¬ 
ing  on  the  house,  he  merely  tastes  a  bit 
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of  cake  or  sweetmeats,  and  a  sip  of  tea 
from  a  tiny  cup,  exchanges  cards,  and 
is  away  to  visit  other  friends.  The 
cards  which  are  received  are  laid  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  and  not  a  little  pride 
is  felt  in  the  exhibition  of  them.  In 
some  cases  we  may  notice  that,  after  a 
few  days,  these  cards  are  pasted  to  the 
wall,  perhaps  to  keep  the  person  re¬ 
minded  as  to  who  his  friends  may  be, 
or  perhaps  to  let  others  see  in  what 
consideration  he  himself  is  held  by  his 
acquaintances.  The  good  wishes  ex¬ 
pressed  at  this  season  are  not  merely 
complimentary,  but  are  regarded,  also, 
partly  as  prayers  to  the  gods,  and, 
therefore,  a  Chinaman’s  New  Year’s 
calls  are  more  prized  than  they  usually 
are  with  us. 

The  very  rich  dress  in  which  people 
make  their  New  Year’s  calls  is  some¬ 
times  borrowed.  In  China,  there  are 
shops  which  have  such  things  to  loan  ; 
and  from  these  shops  poor  people  and 
servants  sometimes  deck  themselves  to 
such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  recognized 
at  first  by  their  neighbors  or  masters. 

One  feature  of  a  Chinese  New  Year 
in  San  Francisco,  of  which  account 
may  be  made,  is  the  number  of  callers 
from  amongst  our  own  people.  The 
merchants  appear  highly  delighted  to 
see  and  to  welcome  all  of  our  citizens 
whom  they  can  recognize  as  friends, 
and  all  with  whom  they  have  had  any 
kind  of  business  connections ;  and  to 
provide  for  such  calls  a  large  stock  of 
wines,  cigars  and  other  refreshments 
has  been  secured.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  liquors  and  cigars  are  not 
usually  offered  to  the  callers  of  their 
own  race,  but  only  to  the  white  people. 
Many  entire  strangers  enter  the  stores 
merely  from  curiosity,  and  they  also  are 
treated  with  the  same  hospitality,  and 
even  with  a  cordiality  usually  extended 
only  to  old  acquaintances.  They  are 
likewise  exposed  to  a  raid  from  that 
class  who  are  always  thirsty,  who  go 
from  house  to  house  washing  their 
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throats  with  champagne  and  brandy,  tak¬ 
ing  at  each  place  a  cigar  or  two  ;  while 
troops  of  boys  and  half-grown  men, 
who,  at  other  times,  pelt  and  hoot  at 
“John”  when  they  meet  him  alone  and 
where  they  will  not  be  in  danger  of  ar¬ 
rest,  are  clamorous  for  cigars,  fire-crack¬ 
ers  and  sweetmeats. 

Amongst  such  Chinese  as  are  relig¬ 
iously  inclined  and  are  desirous  to  begin 
the  year  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best 
please  the  gods  and  be  most  likely  to  se¬ 
cure  their  favor  in  the  various  concerns 
of  the  coming  months,  this  first  day  is 
devoted  in  a  large  measure  to  religious 
rites ;  they  restrict  themselves  to  a  veg¬ 
etable  diet,  and  feastings  are  reserved 
for  the  following  days.  But  here  in  San 
Francisco,  where  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Chinese  are  so  engaged  in  business, 
or  as  laborers  and  servants,  that  only  one 
day  can  be  afforded  for  recreation,  they 
endeavor  to  make  the  most  they  can  of 
this  one  day ;  therefore,  feasting  begins 
very  early,  and  there  is  an  incredible 
amount  of  heavy  eating  performed  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  holidays.  Private  kitchens 
being  incapable  of  meeting  the  demands 
of  these  occasions,  the  restaurants,  be¬ 
sides  the  successive  companies  served  at 
their  own  tables,  have  as  much  as  they 
are  able  to  do  in  sending  hot  dinners  and 
lunches  to  those  who  prefer  to  be  served 
in  their  own  apartments. 

These  holidays  in  the  Central  Flow¬ 
ery  Kingdom  continue  for  several  days, 
according  as  people  can  afford  the  time. 
The  poor  will  be  forced  out  to  their  toil 
again  after  this  one  day  of  recreation, 
and  to  many  this  is  the  only  real  rest- 
day  of  the  whole  year.  A  portion  of 
the  mechanics  and  small  traders  open 
their  shops  on  the  second  day,  more  on 
the  third,  and  more  still  on  the  fourth, 
while  a  few  refuse  to  resume  business 
until  the  sixteenth. 

As  before  intimated,  this  is  the  season 
in  which  the  entire  nation  abandons  it¬ 
self  to  enjoyment ;  the  study  seems  to 
be  how  to  crowd  the  most  pleasure  into 
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the  period  allotted  for  it.  Each  person 
seeks  enjoyment  in  the  manner  sug¬ 
gested  by  his  tastes  or  passions.  Betel 
nut  is  on  almost  every  table  in  the  re¬ 
ception-rooms,  and  offered  to  guests  ; 
inner  apartments  are  liberally  supplied 
with  opium  and  pipes  ;  cards  and  domi¬ 
nos  are  in  use  everywhere,  and  men 
and  women  become  equally  engrossed 
in  the  games ;  the  numerous  gambling 
shops  are  crowded  without  cessation, 
except  to  give  the  operators  time  for  re¬ 
freshments  ;  the  owners  of  the  tables 
relieving  each  other  in  order  to  get  time 
for  sleep.  Day  and  night  the  theatres 
are  open,  and  crowds  go  and  come. 
While  in  the  theatre,  the  people  amuse 
themselves  with  eating  nuts  and  fruit ; 
in  gossiping,  or  watching  the  play.  There 
are  three  such  places  of  amusement  now 
in  San  Francisco,  all  of  which  appear 
to  be  profitable  to  the  stockholders. 
Forth  from  many  Chinese  apartments, 
during  this  season,  will  come  the  sounds 
of  their  various  stringed  and  wind  instru¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  performers  seem  to  en¬ 
joy  it,  for  they  think  it  is  music ;  there 
is  also  much  of  what  they  call  singing. 
Children  and  young  men  congregate  in 
the  alleys  for  such  sports  as  they  are 
acquainted  with,  and  practical  jokes  are 
occasionally  played  upon  each  other. 

At  their  feasts,  after  too  much  of  the 
game  of  “  guessing  fingers,”  and  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  forfeit  by  drinking  another  cup 
of  wine,  faces  grow  red  and  tongues  run 
rapidly,  and  sometimes  the  company 
breaks  up  with  slight  misunderstand¬ 
ings. 

After  several  days  and  nights  of  such 
games,  frolic  and  dissipation,  it  is  not 
strange  if  Nature  begins  to  assert  her 
claims,  and  to  inflict  certain  penalties 
for  the  transgression  of  her  laws,  or 
to  demand  payment  in  kind  for  the  time 
of  which  she  has  been  defrauded,  and 
which  she  requires  to  be  given  to  sleep 
and  repose  ;  consequently  we  will  meet 
with  many  whose  dull  eyes,  aching  heads 
and  troubled  stomachs  emphatically  tell 


us  that  they  wish  they  had  only  let  alone 
that  one  feast  too  many.  There  is,  also, 
after  the  few  first  days  of  dissipation,  a 
growing  inclination  to  retire  earlier  to 
bed,  and  to  rise  later  in  the  morning. 

Our  cities  and  towns  which  have 
Chinese  streets  will  have  a  much  larger 
population  at  these  seasons  than  at 
others,  because  there  is  a  general  gather¬ 
ing  at  these  centres  ;  and  all  who  can  be 
spared,  leave  the  ranch  and  the  lonely 
mining  camp  to  mingle  with  the  multi¬ 
tudes  around  the  places  of  amusement. 
Ships  sailing  for  China  during  the  later 
months  of  the  year  are  well  filled  with 
passengers,  all  who  were  able  having 
arranged  their  plans  so  as  to  spend 
these  holidays  with  their  families. 

As  the  king  of  terrors  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  and  has  little  regard  for 
man’s  arrangements  for  pleasure,  we 
find  him  going  his  rounds  on  holidays 
as  well  as  at  other  times ;  but  where 
deaths  'occur  during  this  period,  the 
funerals  are  conducted  more  quietly 
than  usual,  and  fewer  people  attend  the 
departing  one,  to  bid  him  adieu  as  he 
starts  on  his  journey  through  the  realms 
of  the  unknown  and  dreaded  future, 
while  those  who  are  wearing  mourning 
for  near  relatives  not  long  deceased, 
are  not,  according  to  the  book  of  rites, 
expected  to  make  or  receive  New  Year’s 
calls,  nor  participate  very  much  in  the 
festivities  of  the  season. 

There  are  some  particular  ceremonies 
appropriate  to  nearly  every  day  of  the 
first  half  of  the  first  month,  which  con¬ 
cern  now  one  and  then  another  class  of 
the  people,  and  which  are  seldom  for¬ 
gotten  in  their  own  country,  but  here 
their  observance  is  less  regarded. 

On  the  first  full  moon  of  the  year,  at 
night,  we  have  in  China  the  feast  of  lan¬ 
terns,  when  houses  are  illuminated,  and 
processions,  with  banners,  lanterns  and 
fireworks,  parade  the  streets,  in  which 
practice  Western  nations  are  learning 
to  imitate  them  very  well. 

The  seals  of  office,  which,  in  all  the 
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public  departments,  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  were  formally  deposited  in 
their  appropriate  casket  and  secured  by 
lock  and  key,  and  by  another  seal,  are, 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  first  month, 
again  brought  forth  with  many  tedious 
ceremonies  and  religious  rites. 

During  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  laying  up  of  the.seals  till  the 
opening  of  them  again,  all  public  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  suspended,  and  public 
officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
have  been  keeping- holiday. 

Kunghi ,  Kunghi — I  respectfully  wish 
you  joy — is  a  form  of  salutation  which 
may  be  heard  at  any  time,  but  at  this 
season  it  is  on  every  person’s  lips.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  congratulated  according  to  their 
age,  occupation,  or  position.  Meeting  a 
man  of  letters  or  a  student,  they  say : 
“We  wish  you  joy  in  the  prospect  that 
this  year  you  will  be  advanced  and  win 
at  the  examinations ,  and  eat  the  skin  of 
the  roasted  pig  (in  the  feasts  of  con¬ 
gratulation  for  your  success),  and  that 
by  successive  steps  each  degree  may 
be  obtained.”  Those  already  possess¬ 
ing  honorable  titles  are  thus  saluted : 
“Venerable  sir!  we  respectfully  con¬ 
gratulate  you,  in  the  hope  that  this  year 
you  may  ascend  in  rank  and  receive  in¬ 
creased  salary,  and  as  continuing  to 
mount  till  the  highest  grade  of  office 
shall  be  attained.” 

The  mechanic  and  laborer  are  “re¬ 
spectfully”  assured  that  the  coming 
year  shall  be  one  in  which  much  wealth 
shall  be  acquired,  in  which  the  hand 
shall  obtain  what  the  heart  desires,  and 
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all  their  expectations  shall  be  realized. 
Merchants  receive  such  compliments  as 
this:  “We  respectfully  wish  you  this 
year,  the  joy  of  fortunate  purchases  and 
good  sales,  with  great  profit,  even  to 
the  making  you  rich,  and  may  all  things 
prosper  according  to  your  desires.” 
Indeed,  every  person  is  met  with  a 
hearty  wish  that  the  year  may  be  pros¬ 
perous,  that  every  undertaking  may  suc¬ 
ceed,  that  he  may  get  rich  ;  while  all 
married  people  may  hear  the  welcome 
prayer  that  this  year  a  son  may  be  add¬ 
ed  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  ancestral  offerings.  People 
of  venerable  years  are  congratulated 
on  their  health  and  vigor,  together  with 
a  wish  for  many  added  years,  and  ever- 
accumulating  happiness. 

As  we  did  not,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  propose  to  ourselves  any 
such  work  as  that  of  describing  minute¬ 
ly  all  the  usages  and  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  on  a  Chinese  New  Year’s  day 
(for  neither  writer  nor  reader  could  af¬ 
ford  to  expend  so  great  an  amount  of 
time  and  patience  as  the  task  would  de¬ 
mand),  we  will  here  make  our  Kung 
hi  to  the  reader,  assured  that  he  will 
feel  very  much  like  congratulating  him¬ 
self  at  being  relieved  from  further  read¬ 
ing  on  the  subject ;  while,  if  so  disposed, 
he  will  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  these  in¬ 
vestigations  by  means  of  personal  obser¬ 
vation  on  and  after  the  tenth  day  of 
February,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  the  same  being  the  Tung  Chi, 
Eighth  year,  First  month,  and  First 
day. 
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LIMANTOUR  was  my  friend.  I 
knew  him  well,  and  had  occasion 
to  become  familiar  with  the  great  fraud 
which  he  attempted  to  practise  on  the 
people  of  San  Francisco;  and  I  can 
confidently  say,  that  he  had  planned 
one  of  the  grandest  schemes  of  forgery 
and  perjury  that  ever  defied  the  light 
of  impartial  and  able  judicial  investi¬ 
gation.  I  have  looked  over  many  law 
books,  and  read  the  accounts  of  many 
attempts  to  deprive  honest  men  of  their 
just  dues,  by  false  swearing;  but  I  have 
found  nothing  to  equal  Limantour’s,  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  plan,  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  accomplices,  or  the  value  of  the 
property  in  question. 

The  hero  of  my  story  was  not  an 
■educated  man.  He  spoke  French  with 
a  Breton  accent,  and  without  much  re¬ 
gard  to  the  grammar  of  the  French 
Academy ;  and  Spanish  he  murdered, 
thoiugh  he  could  speak  it  in  his  own 
way  fluently.  But  he  had  travelled 
and  seen  much.  His  perceptions  were 
quick,  and  his  judgment  in  matters  of 
business  good.  He  had  made  his  home 
in  Mexico  for  more  than  a  score  of 
yoars  before  his  claim  became  known 
to  the  public,  and  he  had  prospered 
there  in  his  pecuniary  affairs.  He  was 
a  dealer  in  arms — that  is,  a  government 
contractor — and  he  had  the  advantage 
of  being  an  alien,  with  the  protection 
of  a  nation  both  powerful  and  friendly. 
The  Mexican  administration  could  de¬ 
fraud  its  own  citizens,  or  refuse  to 
pay  them ;  but  Limantour  generally 
managed  to  get  the  money  for  his  arms. 
As  an  alien  he  was  committed  to  no 
party ;  he  could  neither  be  plundered 
as  a  traitor,  nor  cajoled  as  a  partisan ; 
nor  could  he  be  trusted,  if  offended, 
from  selling  arms  on  more  favorable 
terms  to  the  other  side.  He  was  just 


the  man  for  the  place — and  the  place 
was  the  best  in  all  the  world  for  a  dealer 
in  arms.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
revolutions,  and  scarcely  a  limit  to  the 
prices  which  the  contending  parties 
would  pay  for  weapons.  The  best  quality 
was  not  required,  and  Limantour  man¬ 
aged  to  buy  cheap  as  well  as  to  sell 
dear.  It  was  reputed  that  he  was  a 
millionaire,  and  he  certainly  managed 
to  exert  considerable  influence  over 
high  officials  in  the  French  and  Mex¬ 
ican  governments. 

When  he  first  came  to  California, 
however — in  1841 — he  had  not  yet  made 
his  fortune.  He  spent  a  year  at  the 
little  village  of  Yerba  Buena ;  and,  while 
here,  met  Duflot  de  Mofras,  the  French 
traveller  and  author,  then  under  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Louis  Philippe  to  examine 
this  coast,  and  report  upon  its  char¬ 
acter,  value,  and  prospects.  Mofras,  as 
his  book  testifies,  foresaw  very  clearly 
that  California  was  to  become  impor¬ 
tant  ;  and  that,  unless  some  European 
power  should  interfere,  it  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Liman¬ 
tour  said  that  Mofras,  in  conversation 
with  him,  predicted  a  great  future  for 
Yerba  Buena,  and  advised  him  to  buy 
land  here.  In  1843  he  met  Governor 
Micheltorena,  at  Los  Angeles,  and  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  some  merchandise  ;  and 
the  grant  for  15,000  acres  of  land  at 
Yerba  Buena  purports  to  have  been 
made  then,  in  part  payment.  Our 
speculative  Frenchman  returned  to 
Mexico,  and  obtained  a  confirmation 
of  the  grant  by  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  capital — at  least  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  confirmation,  signed  and  sealed 
with  all  the  formalities,  was  shown  in 
Court.  In  1844  and  in  1847  he  came 
again  to  this  coast — the  last  time  with 
arms  for  the  native  Californians,  then 
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at  war  with  the  Americans.  Colonel 
Fremont  having  heard  of  the  character 
of  Liman  tour’s  cargo,  sent  word  to 
Commodore  Biddle,  who  despatched 
the  American  war-sloop  Warren  after 
him.  The  Warren  caught  him  at  San 
Pedro,  before  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  land  anything ;  but  nothing  contra¬ 
band  of  war  was  found  on  board.  Ru¬ 
mor  says,  that  when  he  saw  escape  was 
impossible,  he  and  all  his  crew  went  to 
work  throwing  the  arms  overboard. 
He  had  an  idea  that  the  Americans 
would  have  hanged  him  if  they  had 
found  the  arms  in  his  possession  ;  so 
he  never  admitted  that  he  had  them. 
The  loss  of  this  cargo  was,  however,  a 
mere  trifle  when  compared  with  his  gains 
during  the  American  invasion :  that 
was  his  harvest  and  the  chief  source  of 
his  fortune.  In  October,  1848,  at  a 
time  when  the  Treasurer  was  forbidden 
to  make  any  payments  without  instruc¬ 
tion  from  Congress,  and  when  no  pay¬ 
ments  had  been  ordered  by  that  body 
for  several  months,  a  special  Act  was 
passed  to  pay  $180,000  to  Limantour, 
who  was  thus  recognized  as  the  most 
meritorious  creditor  of  the  nation. 

In  1851  the  American  Congress 
passed  an  Act  “  to  settle  land  titles  in 
California,”  by  requiring  everybody 
who  owned  any  land  in  the  State  to 
file  his  claim  for  it  in  the  United  States 
Land  Commission,  in  San  Francisco,  if 
he  wished  to  have  it  recognized.  If  the 
native  Californians  had  understood  the 
full  force  of  this  law  at  first,  it  would 
have  caused  a  rebellion.  Its  effect  was 
to  deprive  the  land-owners  generally,  of 
the  title  to  their  property,  unless  they 
would  maintain  an  active  litigation  for 
it  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  for  fifteen  years.  To-day,  more 
than  twenty  years  after  the  final  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  cession  of  California,  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  still 
in  litigation,  under  that  Act;  and  the 
rancheros,  as  a  class,  have  given  half 
of  their  land  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 


suits  ;  and  many  of  them  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  everything  by  the  lawyers 
and  the  Courts.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
shameful  acts  of  governmental  spolia¬ 
tion  on  record.  It  wronged  the  inno¬ 
cent  ;  but  it  proved  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  fraudulent  schemes,  as  a 
few  besides  Limantour  discovered.  He, 
probably,  would  never  have  pretended 
to  be  the  owner  of  a  large  grant  here,  if 
he  had  known  the  ordeal  to  which  he 
was  to  be  exposed.  He  imagined, 
however,  that  the  Land  Commission 
was  a  Board  in  which  the  claims  would 
be  registered  ;  and,  after  a  brief  examina¬ 
tion,  if  nothing  wrong  were  found,  a  de¬ 
cree  of  confirmation  would  be  entered, 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  The 
Act  required  that  all  the  claims  should 
be  filed  before  the  third  of  March,  1853. 

Besides  the  motive  for  visiting  San 
Francisco  on  account  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  expiration  of  the  period  within 
which  papers  must  be  filed,  Limantour 
had  the  other  inducement  of  a  hope  ot 
selling  his  claim  for  a  high  price  :  for 
San  Francisco  was  doing  an  immense 
business,  and  land  had  risen  to  a  high 
value.  He  arrived  here  in  November, 
1852  ;  and  in  February,  1853,  when  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  still  in  the  flush  of  the  gold¬ 
mining  excitement,  when  the  production 
of  the  precious  metal  was  still  rapidly 
increasing,  when  the  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  arriving  in  a  year  exceeded  the 
total  population  of  the  city  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  when  real  estate  was  rising  at  the 
rate  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  per 
month  in  market  value — this  was  the 
time  when  it  was  suddenly  reported  that 
Josd  Y.  Limantour  had  filed  a  claim  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  Land  Commission 
for  1 5,000  acres  of  land  in  and  near  San 
Francisco,  including  all  between  Pine 
Street  and  Mission  Creek,  and  on  the 
west  extending  from  Fort  Point  to  a 
point  a  mile  south  of  Lake  Merced.  The 
value  at  that  time,  when  nearly  all  the 
business  of  the  city  was  north  of  Pine 
Street,  was  probably  $3,000,000;  but 
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before  the  final  adjudication  of  the  claim 
had  risen  to  $ 20,000,000 ,  and  is  proba¬ 
bly  now  $ 60,000,000  or  more.  It  was  a 
prize  worth  striving  for.  The  plot  to 
obtain  it  was  the  work  of  an  individual 
who  lacked  neither  enterprise  nor  cour¬ 
age.  Limantour  was  just  the  man  for 
the  opportunity.  He  employed  an  able 
lawyer,  found  his  witnesses,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  charges  of  fraud  in  the 
newspapers,  and  the  testimony  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  old  residents  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  the  grant  before  1853,  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  Land  Commission. 
The  direct  and  uncontradicted  evidence 
of  a  number  of  unimpeached  witnesses 
of  official  position  under  the  Mexican 
Government  appeared  conclusive.  The 
attorney  of  Limantour  acted  throughout 
as  if  he  were  confident.  He  published 
a  pamphlet  to  lay  the  testimony  before 
the  public,  and  he  was  at  all  times  ready 
for  trial.  The  attorneys  of  the  United 
States  did  all  they  could,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  cause  delay,  and  they  succeeded 
in  preventing  a  decision  for  three  years. 

When  Limantour  gained  his  case,  his 
troubles  b$gan.  He  now  had  something 
worth  fighting  for — something  that  would 
pay  for  the  fighting.  The  officers  of  the 
law,  instead  of  putting  him  in  possession 
of  the  property,  notified  him  that  he  could 
not  have  it  unless  he  would  go  through 
another  suit  in  another  tribunal.  It  was 
not  an  appeal  on  mere  law  points,  it  was 
a  new  trial  in  which  the  first  trial,  and 
all  the  results  reached  in  it,  passed  for 
nothing.  The  Land  Commission  settled 
some  titles  against  the  poor  claimants, 
but  none  in  their  favor.  The  maxim  of 
the  Government  in  these  land  cases 
was,  “Heads,  I  win;  tails,  you  lose.” 
If  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  the  agents  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  were  willing  to  drop  it ;  but  if 
against  the  claimant,  he  was  informed 
that  the  suit  must  be  tried  over  again.  Li¬ 
mantour  shared  the  same  fate  with  many 
better  men. 

But  the  Government  was  not  his  only 


enemy.  Private  individuals  saw  their 
chance  to  make  something  out  of  the 
affair,  and  they  did  not  allow  it  to  slip. 
Augustus  Jouan  had  come  to  California 
to  act  as  Limantour’s  agent,  but  had 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  in  November, 
1853,  he  published  a  card  informing  the 
public  that  his  principal  had  promised 
to  pay  $20,000  out  of  the  first  sales  of 
his  land,  had  sold  much,  and  had  refused 
to  pay  him  ;  and  therefore  he,  Jouan, 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Li¬ 
mantour.  There  was  no  hint  of  any 
fraud.  Jouan  expected  a  profit  out  of 
the  sales  of  the  land,  but  he  never  got 
it.  Very  soon  after  the  confirmation  of 
the  claim,  he  offered  to  the  persons  in 
possession  of  the  land  in  dispute  to  take 
$20,000  cash  for  evidence  which  he  had 
of  the  fraudulent  nature  of  the  claim,  or 
$30,000  after  rejection.  He  said  that 
Limantour  admitted  to  him  that  his 
grants  were  forged.  One  of  them  pur¬ 
ported  to  have  been  made  in  1844,  and 
to  have  been  confirmed  in  1843  >  Jouan 
discovered  the  anachronism  and  changed 
the  three  to  four.  He  had  heard  Francois 
Jacomet,  a  clerk  in  a  house  of  which 
Limantour  was  partner,  say  that  Emile 
Letanneur  had  said  he  wrote  the  Yerba 
Buena  grant  in  1852.  This  Frangois 
Jacomet  was  induced,  in  the  summer  of 
1856,  by  a  payment  of  $13,000,  to  come 
to  San  Francisco,  and  his  testimony 
agreed  with  that  of  Jouan.  Emile  Le¬ 
tanneur,  who  was  here  at  the  same  time, 
was  taken  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
he  confessed  that  he  had  written  the 
grant. 

Limantour  was  forthwith  indicted  for 
forgery  and  perjury,  and  then  arrested. 
The  opponents  of  the  claim  supposed 
the  game  was  “played  out.”.  The  evi¬ 
dence  against  him  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
clusive,  and  when  he  succeeded  in  giving 
bail,  he  immediately  left  the  country.  It 
was  presumed  that  he  would  never  be 
seen  in  the  United  States  again,  but 
that  he  would  remain  in  Mexico,  with 
which  country  we  have  no  extradition 
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treaty.  The  public,  however,  were  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  man.  In  a  few  months  he 
came  back.  He  declared  himself  ready 
to  meet  his  accusers  in  the  criminal 
court.  He  crowded  hard  on  them  in  the 
civil  case.  He  produced  evidence  that 
seemed  overwhelming.  Letanneur  de¬ 
clared  that  when  before  the  Grand  Jury 
he  supposed  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee  ;  that  threats 
had  been  made  to  him  ;  that  he  had 
said  “  yes  ”  to  a  number  of  questions 
which  he  did  not  understand  distinctly, 
and  that  he  never  forged  a  grant.  Ja- 
comet’s  testimony  was  impeached  very 
successfully.  It  was  proved  that  soon 
after  Jouan  made  his  first  deposition  in 
April,  1856,  Limantour  being  in  Mexico, 
had  Jacomet  taken  before  a  court  there 
and  examined  upon  the  points  in  which 
Jouan  had  referred  to  him.  Jacomet 
then  made  affidavit  that  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  any  fraud  in  the  case.  After¬ 
wards,  when  he  made  his  deposition  in 
San  Francisco,  having  been  questioned 
on  cross-examination  about  the  affidavit 
in  Mexico,  he  said  he  was  not  sworn  ; 
that  his  statements  as  written  down  were 
not  read  to  him  before  signing,  and  that 
the  judge  advised  him  not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  that  would  offend  influential  per¬ 
sons.  Limantour  brought  with  him 
Teofilo  Carrasquedo,  the  Judge,  and 
Ignaco  Torcida,  the  Clerk  of  the  Court, 
and  they  directly  contradicted  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Jacomet,  and  produced  certi¬ 
fied  copies  of  the  records  of  the  Court  to 
support  their  evidence.  The  manner  of 
both  men  was  prepossessing,  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  invalidate  their  tes¬ 
timony.  They  were  not  even  cross- 
examined.  Letanneur  having  repudi¬ 
ated  his  alleged  confession,  Jacomet 
having  been  discredited,  and  Jouan 
having  acted  as  though  his  sole  object 
was  to  make  money,  the  accusation  of 
forgery  had  nothing  to  sustain  it. 

Limantour  appeared  with  a  new  host 
of  witnesses.  He  proved  all  that  could 
reasonably  have  been  demanded  to  sup¬ 


port  his  claim.  The  signature  of  Josd 
Maria  Bocanegra,  Mexican  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1843,  affixed  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  grant,  was  shown 
to  be  genuine  while  that  gentleman  was 
still  alive,  and  when  he  could  have  de¬ 
nied  its  genuineness  if  he  had  seen  fit. 
The  signature  of  Governor  Michelto- 
rena  on  the  grant  was  proved  to  be  gen¬ 
uine,  and  in  1852  he  gave  Limantour  a 
certificate  that  he  had  in  1843  granted 
several  tracts  of  land  in  California  to  him. 
Manuel  Castanares,  who  was  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Monterey  in  1843,  came  from 
Mexico  to  be  a  witness  for  Limantour 
just  after  the  latter  had  been  indicted. 
He  testified  that  the  stamped  paper  on 
which  the  grant  was  written  was  genu¬ 
ine,  and  that  in  accordance  with  the 
duties  of  his  office  he  had  signed  it  at 
the  time  of  its  date.  In  accordance 
with  a  request  from  Micheltorena,  he 
wrote  to  President  Santa  Ana  and 
Prime  Minister  Bocanegra,  soliciting  a 
confirmation  of  the  grant  given  to  Li¬ 
mantour  in  payment  for  merchandise. 
The  next  year  he  was  the  deputy  from 
California  in  the  Mexican  Congress, 
and  he  thought  of  introducing  a  bill  to 
move  the  Custom  House  to  Yerba  Bu¬ 
ena,  but  abandoned  the  project  for  fear 
of  smugglers,  after  he  had  spoken  of  it 
to  Limantour,  and  the  latter,  an  alien, 
had  shown  his  grant  for  a  large  tract  of 
land  there.  Manuel  Jimeno,  Secretary 
to  the  Governor  in  1843,  knew  that  Li¬ 
mantour  solicited  a  grant  of  this  land  in 
part  payment  for  merchandise,  but  he 
was  not  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  date  of 
the  alleged  grant,  and  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  made.  Francisco  Arce 
was  chief  clerk  in  Jimeno’s  office,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Captain  of  the  port 
of  Yerba  Buena,  asking  whether  the 
land  was  public  property.  William  A. 
Richardson  was  Captain  of  the  port,  re¬ 
ceived  Arce’s  letter,  and  answered  it  in 
the  affirmative.  Josd  Abrego,  Treas¬ 
urer  of  California  under  Micheltorena, 
testified  that  from  1843  to  1845,  Li- 
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mantour  furnished  merchandise  worth 
$70,000,  and  was  repaid  chiefly  by  drafts 
on  the  Mazatlan  Custom  House  ;  but 
the  sum  of  $6,000  was  paid  by  grants 
of  land  in  Upper  and  Lower  California. 
Victor  Prudon,  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the 
Mexican  army,  was  with  Micheltorena  in 
1843,  and  translated  Limantour’s  peti¬ 
tion  for  land  at  Yerba  Buena,  and  saw 
the  Governor’s  memorandum  on  the 
petition  ordering  the  clerk  to  make  out 
the  title.  George  Yount,  in  1844,  heard 
the  soldiers  at  Sonoma  laughing  about 
Limantour’s  grant  on  the  sand  hills  at 
Yerba  Buena;  they  wanted  to  know 
what  kind  of  cattle  would  live  on  his 
pasture.  Jose  Castro,  who  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  California  in  1834  and  1835, 
heard  Limantour  say  in  1845,  that  he 
had  a  grant  of  land  at  Yerba  Buena. 
Florencio  Serrano,  while  Judge  at  Mon¬ 
terey  in  1848,  saw  in  the  archives  of 
the  Government  a  petition  signed  by 
Limantour  for  land  at  Yerba  Buena. 
Mrs.  Rose  Greenhow,  widow  of  Robert 
Greenhow,  who  was  for  a  time  associate 
Land  Agent  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  States  Land  Commission,  testi¬ 
fied  that  her  husband  and  herself  were 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1850,  arid  that 
while  there  the  Secretary  of  the  French 
Embassy  introduced  Limantour  to  her 
husband  for  the  purpose  of  having  him 
take  charge  of  his  land  claims  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Mrs.  Greenhow  heard  Liman¬ 
tour  speak  of  a  grant  at  San  Francisco  ; 
she  saw  the  document  then,  and  she 
heard  her  husband  speak  of  it  as  valua¬ 
ble.  Half  a  dozen  other  persons,  whose 
characters  were  not  impeached,  and 
whose  evidence  was  not  contradicted, 
testified  that  they  had  heard  of  the  grant 
before  1850.  The  depositions  of  these 
witnesses  were  taken  at  various  times 
within  a  period  of  five  years. 

Twenty  persons,  including  two  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  California,  a  Mexican  Prime 
Minister,  a  Secretary,  Chief  Clerk,  and 
T  reasurer — in  fact,  most  of  those  persons 
who  held  high  official  positions  in  Cali¬ 


fornia  in  1843 — were  witnesses  to  sup¬ 
port  material  allegations  in  favor  of  the 
claimant.  The  hypothesis  that  they  all 
swore  falsely  was  improbable. 

If  a  person  of  intelligence  and  re¬ 
spectable  position  in  society  commits 
perjury,  he  usually  does  it  by  swearing 
to  some  statement  which  he  knows  can¬ 
not  be  disproved;  which  does  not  excite 
the  public  animosity  against  him,  and 
which  does  not  depend  for  its  credibil¬ 
ity  upon  the  perjury  of  a  dozen  other 
persons  whom  he  does  not  know,  and 
who  may,  in  a  fit  of  anger  or  remorse, 
expose  him.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  man 
well  situated  in  Mexico  would  come  to 
California  and  place  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  famous  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  to  commit  perjury  in  behalf  of  a 
man  who  was  already  indicted  for  forg¬ 
ery,  and  whose  punishment  might  be 
followed  by  that  of  the  witness.  Had 
Castariares  and  Carrasquedo  done  that  ? 
I  knew  them  both  well,  and  was  very 
favorably  impressed  by  them.  I  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  at  the  time  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Limantour  grant, 
that  perhaps  I  did  not  watch  them  as 
closely  as  I  would  have  done  if  I  had 
been  very  suspicious  ;  and  if  I  thought 
that  they  were  perjurers,  they  were  very 
favorable  specimens  of  their  class.  Car- 
rasquedo’s  credit  is  still  good  in  my 
opinion. 

It  seemed  that  Limantour,  after  having 
closed  his  testimony  in  1857,  was  cer¬ 
tain  of  success.  The  mass  of  evidence 
seemed  irresistible.  -  The  adverse  tes¬ 
timony  of  Jouan,  Jacomet,  and  Letanneur 
was  overwhelmed.  But  fortune  is  treach¬ 
erous  in  law  as  in  war.  Though  Jacomet 
was  discredited,  he  had  dropped  a  word 
which  proved  fatal  to  Limantour.  He 
said  he  knew  the  man  who  made  the 
seal  with  which  the  Limantour  grant 
was  stamped.  This  seal  bore  a  general 
resemblance  in  size  and  design  to  the 
eagle  side  of  a  Mexican  dollar  ;  it  was 
stamped  with  black  ink  on  all  the 
paper  used  for  official  documents,  and 
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was  to  be  found  on  the  Mexican 
grants.  If  Limantour  had  a  seal  made 
in  Mexico,  perhaps  it  differed  from  the 
other  seals  of  known  genuineness.  An 
examination  was  made.  A  difference 
was  discovered — an  unmistakable  dif¬ 
ference.  After  attention  was  called  to 
the  matter,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  Limantour  from  the  genu¬ 
ine  seal.  Then  it  was  found  that  the 
printed  matter  —  for  all  these  grants 
were  issued  on  printed  blanks — was 
printed  in  type,  which,  though  of  the 
same  size  in  the  Limantour  and  genuine 
grants,  was  differently  arranged,  the 
spaces  between  the  words  being  differ¬ 
ent,  and  the  character  of  the  letter  a 
little  different.  An  experienced  printer 
can  distinguish  the  print  of  the  Alta 
from  that  of  the  Bulletin,  though  the 
type  is  of  the  same  size  and  the  paper 
of  the  same  quality  ;  it  may  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  describe  the  differences,  but 
they  are  very  perceptible  to  the  eye  of 
the  expert.  Such  differences,  and  still 
stronger  ones,  existed  between  the  im¬ 
prints  of  the  two  classes  of  grants. 
Besides,  the  Yerba  Buena  grant  pur¬ 
ported  to  have  been  made  at  a  time 
when,  as  was  conclusively  proved,  there 
was  no  stamped  paper. 

A  theory  might  be  entertained  that 
there  were  two  seals,  and  that  the 
stamped  paper  was  printed  on  two  dif¬ 
ferent  lots,  so  that  the  character  and 
arrangement  of  the  type  were  changed ; 
but  the  attorneys  for  the  Government, 
without  letting  the  other  side  suspect 
their  purpose,  examined  Castanares  on 
those  points.  The  stamped  paper  for 
California  was  printed  under  his  super¬ 
vision,  and  he  testified  that  only  one 
seal  and  only  one  quality  of  paper  were 
used,  and  that  all  the  stamped  paper 
used  in  1843  was  printed  at  one  time. 
Eight  grants  made  to  Limantour  (for 
he  presented  so  many  to  the  Land  Com¬ 
mission),  purported  to  have  been  made 
at  various  times  from  October,  1843,  to 
February,  1845,  some  at  Los  Angeles 


and  some  at  Monterey.  They  were  all 
made  on  one  quality  of  paper,  and  all 
in  the  same  handwriting  ;  while  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  others,  made  at  intervening 
times,  were  all  made  on  a  different  kind 
of  paper,  and  none  in  the  same  hand¬ 
writing.  And  then  it  so  happened  that 
nearly  all  the  grants  of  undoubted  gen¬ 
uineness  were  represented  in  the  Mex¬ 
ican  archives  by  some  mention  in  a 
register  of  grants,  or  by  copies  of  the  pe¬ 
tition,  map,  or  other  document  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  grant.  Limantour’s  papers, 
however,  were  unfortunate  in  having  no 
such  support  in  the  archives.  It  is  true 
that  a  petition  was  produced,  and  a  wit¬ 
ness  swore  that  he  found  it  in  the  Re¬ 
corder’s  office  in  Monterey  County  in 
June,  1853,  but  a  number  of  other  wit¬ 
nesses  proved  that  they  had  frequently 
looked  through  all  the  papers  in  that 
office,  and  had  found  no  such  petition 
there.  The  archives,  the  seal,  the  print 
and  the  handwriting,  proved  more  pow¬ 
erful  witnesses  than  Limantour’s  offi¬ 
cials. 

The  evidence  of  circumstances  out¬ 
weighed  that  of  the  human  tongue. 
There  might  be  perjury  or  mistake  on 
the  one  side  ;  there  could  not  be  on  the 
other.  Then  George  Davidson,  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  a  gentleman  accustomed 
to  measure  very  minute  spaces,  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  to  prove  the  differences  between 
the  two  seals.  Limantour  had  occasion 
to  start  for  Mexico,  and  he  never  re¬ 
turned.  Judge  Hoffman,  in  closing  his 
opinion  rejecting  the  claim,  said  :  “  It  is 
no  light  satisfaction  to  feel  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  such  as  leave  nothing  to 
inference,  suspicion,  or  conjecture  ;  but 
that  the  proofs  of  the  fraud  are  as  con¬ 
clusive  and  irresistible  as  the  attempted 
fraud  itself  has  been  flagrant  and  auda¬ 
cious.” 

No  appeal  was  taken  from  this  decis¬ 
ion.  The  people  of  San  Francisco  who 
had  bought  the  land,  settled  on  it,  im¬ 
proved  it,  and  built  up  a  large  city  on  it, 
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have  kept  it :  the  claim  was  utterly  dead. 
A  thousand  witnesses  could  not  have 
explained  away  the  difficulties  and  ob¬ 
jections  raised  by  the  critical  compari¬ 
son  of  the  forged  with  the  genuine 
papers,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  cor¬ 
roboration  in  the  archives.  Too  many 
papers  were  forged,  too  many  persons 
were  engaged  in  it ;  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  making  a  perfect 
imitation  of  the  genuine  papers  ;  they 
did  not  guard  their  tongues  enough; 
and  they  did  not  foresee  that  the  Mex¬ 
ican  records  of  California,  confused  as 
their  condition  was,  would  be  brought 
up  against  them  in  fifty  different  forms, 


each  presenting  a  probability  against  a 
forged  paper,  strong  when  taken  sepa¬ 
rately,  but  overwhelming  when  consid¬ 
ered  together.  Conclusive,  however,  as 
was  the  demonstration  of  the  forgery 
and  perjury,  I  am  satisfied  that  some  of 
the  witnesses,  including  George  Yount, 
Mrs.  Greenhow,  and  most  of  those  who 
spoke  of  having  heard  of  a  grant  before 
1851,  testified  truly,  and  a  report  was 
current  that  he  had  solicited  or  obtained 
a  grant  at  Yerba  Buena.  If  he  ever 
had  such  a  grant,  he  did  not  produce 
the  genuine  paper,  and  the  one  which 
he  did  present  will  make  his  name  noto¬ 
rious  in  the  annals  of  crime. 
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THAT  least  known  and  badly-map¬ 
ped  portion  of  the  public  domain, 
geologically  designated  as  the  Great 
Basin,  may  not  be  the  Promised  Land, 
but,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  the 
late  President  Lincoln,  it  may  bej>rop- 
er  to  regard  it  as  the  “Treasury  of 
the  nation.”  Geographically,  it  is  the 
great  billiard-table  of  the  continent. 
The  cushion  borders  are  composed  of 
the  two  great  ranges  of  mountains — 
the  Rocky  and  Sierra  on  the  east  and 
west,  and  the  Salmon  River  and  vol¬ 
canic  escarpment  of  Mexico  on  the 
north  and  south.  The  outlets  of  the 
Columbia  and  Missouri  on  the  north, 
and  the  Colorado  and  Rio  Grande  on 
the  south  —  leading  to  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe — are  the  great  corner 
pockets. 

By  the  skill  of  modern  engineering, 
the  iron  horse  is  made  to  follow  the  trail 
of  the  pack-animal.  A  glance  at  the 
railroad  map  of  the  tlnited  States 
shows  the  invariable  rule  that  the  course 
of  steamboat  navigation  is  no  guide  for 
track-laying ;  railroads  prefer  to  cross, 
but  not  to  follow,  the  great  rivers.  On 


this  account  such  unimportant  streams 
as  the  Truckee,  Humboldt,  and  the  like, 
that  run  their  little  hour  and  sink  to 
rise  no  more  in  the  deserts  of  the  Great 
Basin,  constitute  the  side  pockets  of 
the  great  table  ;  and  this  fact  brings  us 
to  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  near  completion  of  the  main  line 
of  railroad  across  the,  continent  sug¬ 
gests  the  question :  What  next  ?  The 
main  line  strikes  the  Sacramento  Val¬ 
ley  direct,  with  the  Golden  Gate  for  a 
western  terminus.  A  valley  equal  in  ex¬ 
tent  and  as  rich  in  resource  heads  along¬ 
side  the  snowy  pillow  of  Mount  Shasta, 
and  stretches  off  to  the  north  until  its 
feet  pass  the  debouchure  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  and  touch  the  great  harbor  of  Pu¬ 
get’s  Sound.  To  secure  an  ocean  de¬ 
pot  on  the  north  Pacific  Coast,  and  po¬ 
sition  as  commanding  as  that  possessed 
by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  great  intermediate  harbor 
on  this  side  of  the  continent,  is  to  be  the 
principal  objective  point  on  the  part  of 
either  of  the  great  railroad  rivals,  imme¬ 
diately  upon  connecting  the  approach¬ 
ing  ends  north  of  Salt  Lake.  Already 
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the  subject  is  one  of  constant  discussion 
in  and  Outside  the  columns  of  the  press, 
and  is  receiving  the  practical  attention 
of  the  railroad  chiefs  on  either  side  of 
the  continent,  through  their  agents  and 
engineers.  The  opinion  is  gaining 
ground,  that  the  branch  which  is  to  con¬ 
nect  the  main  track  with  tide-water 
north  of  California,  will  not  follow  the 
waters  of  Snake  River  (or  Lewis’s  Fork 
of  the  Columbia),  but  will  strike  west 
from  the  Humboldt  River  in  Nevada 
for  the  headwaters  of  the  Wallamet  in 
Oregon. 

The  history  of  the  District  of  the 
Lakes  begins  with  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Idaho.  The  sound  of  the  prospector’s 
pick  on  the  shores  of  Salmon  River  was 
the  key-note  of  its  mighty  overture.  The 
last  act  was  the  conquering  and  incipient 
development  of  an  area  of  wholly  wild 
and  savage  domain,  equal  in  extent  to 
eleven  States  like  New  York,  whose 
annual  export  of  millions  of  the  precious 
metals  tells  how  great  was  the  value  of 
this  acquisition  to  the  unborn  States  of 
the  Republic.  The  contest  was  neither 
bloodless  nor  one-sided  ;  the  savage  died 
hard ;  after  being  driven  by  the  pros¬ 
pector  and  met  by  the  military  with 
varying  fortune,  he  accepted  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Lakes  as  his  last  ditch,  and, 
through  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Crook,  his  war-whoop  was 
hushed  forever.  For  a  score  of  long 
years,  to  successfully  run  the  gauntlet  of 
Snake  River  was  considered  an  epoch 
in  the  life  of  the  emigrant  pioneer.  The 
Snakes,  Bannocks,  Piutes,  and  Pit  Riv¬ 
ers,  held  unbridled  sway  of  the  northern 

I  end  of  the  Great  Basin — a  section  of 
territory  exceeding  five  hundred  miles 
square — a  net-work  of  mountains,  rivers, 
deserts,  and  lakes.  The  bulk  of  the  pow¬ 
erful  Snake  tribe  fell  back  toward  the 
head  of  the  river  of  that  name  and  made 
Sa  stand  at  Bear  River,  where  General 
IP.  E.  Connor,  commanding  a  battalion  of 
>  California  Volunteers,  completely  anni¬ 


hilated  their  entire  force  in  the  fight. 
With  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  he  made 
a  treaty  which  was  never  broken.  The 
remaining  Snakes  (or  Shoshones,  the 
Indian  name  for  the  tribe)  joined  hands 
with  the  Piutes,  who  in  turn  were  full 
partners  with  the  Pit  River  tribe.  The 
word  Pit  (or  Pitt,  as  it  is  often  erro¬ 
neously  spelled)  is  derived  from  the  pits 
in  which  the  Indians  entrapped  deer, 
antelope,  bear,  and  such  large  game 
abounding  in  the  country  adjacent. 
Some  of  the  old  pits  are  yet  quite  no¬ 
ticeable,  but  that  style  of  hunting  has 
long  been  abandoned  by  the  savages — 
powder  and  lead  being  a  great  labor- 
saver  to  the  lazy  diggers.  The  race  for  sil¬ 
ver,  on  the  line  of  the  southern  route  of 
principal  travel  to  the  Pacific  slope,  co¬ 
incident  with  that  for  gold  on  the  north¬ 
ern,  crowded  and  exasperated  the  In¬ 
dians  of  all  tribes  interested ;  and  hence 
the  general  rendezvous  for  decisive  war 
became  what  the  military  designated 
very  properly  the  District  of  the  Lakes  : 
an  instrumentally  undefined  portion  of 
Southern  Oregon,  Northern  California, 
and  Nevada — say  in  all  a  district  three 
hundred  miles  square.  Southwestern 
Idaho  was  the  point  of  attack  by  these 
savage  desperadoes  in  force,  and  the 
development  of  the  rich  silver  deposits 
of  Owyhee  was  postponed  for  several 
years  thereby.  Owyhee — a  corruption  of 
the  word  Hawaii  —  means  (in  Kanaka), 
as  nearly  as  has  been  interpreted, 
“  steam,”  from  the  volcanic  issues  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  formation.  Kanaka 
boatmen  and  trappers,  in  the  employ  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  gave  to  the 
river  rising  in  Nevada  and  bending 
round  through  the  southeastern  portion 
of  Oregon — forming  a  part  of  the  di¬ 
viding  line  between  the  State  and  Ter¬ 
ritory — the  name  of  Owyhee,  from  the 
volcanic  or  lava-beds  incident  to  the 
stream  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles.  The  river  cuts,  or  runs,  through 
an  impassable  gorge  of  weird  grandeur, 
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for  many  miles  at  intervals,  and  this 
great  natural  ditch  was  of  incalculable 
service  to  the  wily  foe. 

The  badly-officered  Oregon  militia 
were  ever  baffled  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  citizens  themselves  were 
astonished  at  the  impudent  character  of 
the  savage  onslaughts  and  escapes.  But 
the  close  of  our  civil  war  was  destined 
to  develop  a  new  style  of  men  and  a 
new  order  of  things  ;  instead  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  leading  the  military,  the  latter  were 
to  be  made  the  advance  guard  in  the 
history  of  national  progress.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  West  Point,  reared  to  practical 
manhood  in  the  earlier  conflicts  between 
the  hostile  tribes  of  the  far  Northwest ; 
who  had  conducted  the  war  with  the 
guerillas  of  West  Virginia  and  East 
Tennessee,  and  who  was  the  right- 
hand  man  of  Sheridan  in  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  and  on  the  Appomattox — Gen¬ 
eral  Crook  —  was  the  most  suitable 
person  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  to  unravel  and  destroy  the  well- 
planned  plot  and  its  savage  originators  in 
the  north.  Perhaps  no  man  living  under¬ 
stood  the  Indian  character  and  policy 
as  well  as  Crook.  He  arrived  in  Idaho 
in  midwinter,  1865  ;  dragged  the  com¬ 
fortably-housed  detachment  of  cavalry 
out  into  the  snow-drifts  and  lava-»beds, 
made  unceasing  war  upon  everything 
resembling  a  hostile  Indian,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  destroyed  several 
hundred  warriors  and  exacted  a  satis¬ 
factory  peace  from  the  remainder — per¬ 
haps  one  thousand  of  all  sexes  and 
conditions.  This  new  commander  es¬ 
tablished  new  posts  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  enemy’s  country,  and  gave  him 
no  rest  winter  or  summer.  He  rightly 
divined,  that  such  unceasing  and  im¬ 
pudent  attacks  upon  the  settlements  of 
Idaho  were  not  perpetrated  by  Indians 
existing  near  at  hand,  and  that  their 
arms  and  ammunition  were  obtained  in 
larger  quantities  than  what  they  could 
steal ;  that  the  shrewdest  act  of  savage 
diplomacy  is  to  keep  a  portion  of  the 


tribe  hostile  and  the  remainder  peacea¬ 
ble  ;  and  that  it  is  nothing  for  an  Indian 
to  go  several  hundred  miles  on  foot  to 
steal  a  horse.  The  Piutes  and  Pit 
Rivers  were  being  armed  by  the  whites 
of  Nevada  and  California  to  make  war  on 
those  of  Idaho,  and  that  fact  once  prac¬ 
tically  elicited,  was  the  key  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  significant  peace  in  the  north.  A 
long  and  successful  campaign  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1867 — involving  a 
thorough  scouring  of  the  lake  country — 
opened  the  way  to  its  settlement. 

Of  the  many  incidents  attending,  of 
more  or  less  interest  generally,  few,  if 
any,  can  be  given  here.  Fort  Madigan, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  South  Fork  of  Pit 
River,  will  remain  forever  a  curiosity  in 
the  way  of  natural  fortification,  its  selec¬ 
tion  a  mark  of  Indian  sagacity,  and  its 
three  days’  siege  by  General  Crook  and 
a  detachment  of  regulars  renders  it 
historic  in  Indian  warfare.  Of  his  treaty 
with  the  humbled  foe  early  last  spring, 
little  can  be  said  now,  though  little  was 
the  “talk”  then  indulged.  It  was  an 
unique  proceeding.  The  chiefs  sued — 
begged  for  peace  on  any  terms.  The 
officer  told  them  that,  now  that  he  had  all 
the  troops  necessary  to  shortly  extermi¬ 
nate  them,  and  knew  all  their  haunts, 
strongholds,  and  resources,  he  didn’t 
want  any  peace  with  them.  He  asked 
them  if  they  saw  any  less  soldiers  than 
when  they  commenced.  No;  more  sol¬ 
diers  !  Had  they  as  many  warriors  ?  No; 
not  near  so  many !  W ell,  said  the  interro¬ 
gator,  that  will  be  the  way  of  it  until  you  . 
are  all  killed.  But  it  was  agreed,  that,  L 
if  the  Indians  supported  themselves  with  11 
the  spontaneous  productions,  they  could  II 
go  on  parole  ;  but  they  were  not  only  ’ 
to  keep  the  peace,  but  assist  in  it.  The  : 
chiefs  were  to  hunt  out  and  punish  all 
straggling  desperadoes,  and  the  mil¬ 
itary  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  but 
record  their  acts.  Here  was  a  peace, 
that  meant  something,  while  the  wholes 
expense  of  the  war  and  its  settlement 
cost  but  a  fraction  of  what  is  expend-;  j 
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ed  yearly  in  fruitless  chases  after  the 
Apaches,  or  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes. 
General  Crook’s  “reservation”  is  a 
model  for  Congress  to  reflect  upon 
in  its  future  dealings  with  the  Indians. 
His  eminent  services  are  but  partly 
recompensed  by  the  position  of  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Department  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Coming  from  the  northeast,  the  Blue 
Range  of  Oregon  (a  continuation  south¬ 
west  of  the  Salmon),  the  Cascade 
Range  from  the  north,  and  the  Sierra 
from  the  south — blend  into  or  form  a 
vast  steppe  or  table-land  of  lava  and  sage 
fields,  interspersed  with  a  score  of  lakes 
in  size  varying  from  five  to  forty  miles 
in  length  and  proportionate  width.  This 
high  separating  belt  of  land  and  water 
commences  at  the  Owyhee  River,  and 
extends  westward  to  the  mountains  run¬ 
ning  at  right  angles  with  the  ocean — a 
length  of  three  hundred  miles,  and  an 
average  breadth  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  There  are  three  distinct  chains 
of  lakes  in  the  district — the  eastern, 
known  as  the  Warner,  inclusive  of  the 
Harney  and  Malheur.  The  second  chain 
of  lakes  may  be  called  the  Goose  Lake, 
including  its  northern  links  —  Abert, 
Silver,  and  other  smaller  bodies.  Goose 
Lake  nestles  in  the  extreme  north  end 
of  the  Sierra,  and  is  the  source  of  Pit 
River,  the  main  branch  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento.  This  fact  has  been  disputed, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  outlet  being  un¬ 
derground  in  the  dryer  seasons.  The 
third  and  last  and  larger  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  chains  is  the  Klamath — embracing 
Wright  and  Rhett  Lakes  farther  south. 
The  Warner  Lakes  string  along  more 
like  a  river,  and  the  rapid  current  setting 
1  north  at  all  times  is  suggestive  that  this 
line  of  water  is  really  the  outcropping 
of  a  large  subterranean  stream.  The 
amount  of  water  is  apparently  more 
than  the  natural  drain  of  the  country 
adjacent,  and  the  outline  of  a  great 
river-channel  is  distinctly  traceable  to 
the  lakes  of  Harney  and  Malheur — the 
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latter,  however,  are  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  alkaline  soil  surrounding.  The 
variety  and  great  quantity  of  fish  for 
which  the  streams  feeding  these  lakes 
are  noted  ;  the  myriads  of  water-fowl 
of  almost  every  conceivable  species 
that  make  these  lakes  their  summer 
resort,  and  the  countless  numbers  of 
deer,  antelope,  and  larger  game,  con¬ 
tribute  principally  to  make  the  District 
of  the  Lakes  what  if  surely  is :  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  expir¬ 
ing  race.  They  are  hardly  to  blame  for 
the  tenacity  displayed  in  its  defence. 
This  broad  pass  in  the  mountains,  from 
east  to  west,  furnished  the  wily  savage 
with  a  hundred  avenues  of  escape,  to 
the  right  or  left,  with  his  plunder  and 
his  life.  The  shelving  shores  of  the  lakes 
furnished  him  warm  winter  shelter,  and 
the  great  depressions,  natural  trails 
free  from  snow  in  the  severest  seasons. 
These  trails  are  carefully  flanked  at  fa¬ 
vorable  intervals  with  little  bastions 
and  semi-circular  breastworks  of  loose 
stones — mementoes  of  Indian  skill  and 
strategy.  Aside  from  any  known  or 
prospective  material  resource,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Lakes,  with  its  dense  forests 
and  weird  deserts,  picturesque  moun¬ 
tains  and  delightful  valleys,  and  silent 
waters  enclosed  by  perpendicular  walls 
of  mysterious  formation,  must  ever  be 
a  scene  of  enjoyment  for  the  tourist  and 
lover  of  all  that  is  grand,  beautiful,  and 
peculiar  in  nature. 

The  Great  Basin  proper  is  a  basin 
within  a  basin  —  the  northern  rim  of 
which  is  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  that  sink  in  the  deserts  east  of 
the  Sierra  and  those  that  flow  into 
the  Columbia.  This  dividing  ridge  is 
really  a  continuation  east  of  the  steppe 
described,  terminating  in  the  Goose 
Creek  Mountains,  reaching  to  the  Utah 
line.  The  project  to  connect  the  Wal- 
lamet  Valley  with  the  Humboldt  will 
soon  take  practical  shape.  The  Central 
Pacific  Company  make  no  secret  of 
their  intended  efforts  to  secure  this  im- 
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portant  point  by  a  road  from  near  the 
Big  Bend  of  the  Humboldt,  in  Neveda, 
via  Surprise  Valley,  Lassen  Pass,  Goose 
Lake,  Sprague’s  River,  Klamath  Lakes 
and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Wallamet, 
to  Eugene  City;  while  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  have  been  seriously  considering  a 
longer  line  (but  equally  practical),  by 
leaving  the  main  line  near  Humboldt 
Wells,  and  keeping  on  the  rim  of  the 
basin  between  the  waters  of  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  and  Owyhee,  via  Harney  Val¬ 
ley  to  the  same  branch  of  the  Walla¬ 
met.  The  preliminary  skirmish  between 
the  two  companies  will  be  for  lands  and 
subsidies  from  Government,  and  the 
necessary  franchise.  If  Government  is 
wise,  proper  aid  will  at  once  be  granted 
to  the  individual  or  corporation  that 
will  build  this  first  and  greatest  branch 
of  the  Pacific  Road  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  A  capitalist  is  busily  at 
work  on  a  road  from  Portland,  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  proposed  branch  from 
Nevada;  and,  although  these  railroad 
kings  keep  their  secrets  very  well,  there 
has  enough  leaked  out  to  show  that  a 
great  overland  contractor  has  been  com¬ 
paring  topographical  and  other  notes 


with  the  Union  Pacific  Company.  The 
short  line  is  in  favor  of  the  Central 
Company.  This  route  has  other  ad¬ 
vantages  superior  to  the  longer  one — 
more  arable  and  timbered  land,  and 
prospective  mineral  wealth  ;  the  dense 
forests  on  the  northern  end  of  Sierra, 
and  southern  Cascade  Range,  from 
which  the  Great  Basin  must  be  largely 
supplied  at  no  distant  day,  are  special 
attractions  for  the  Californians  engaged 
in  building  railroads,  and  developing 
the  argentiferous  resources  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  Great  Basin  is  dotted 
and  lined  with  pyramidal  and  sphynx- 
like  mountains,  rising  out  of  the  plains, 
and  the  general  trend  being  north  and 
south,  railroads  at  right  angles  with  the 
main  line  can  be  rapidly  and  cheaply 
constructed.  The'  Central  Company 
contemplate  a  road  from  the  Colorado, 
via  the  great  silver  district  of  White 
Pine  and  Owyhee,  to  Snake  River ; 
and  when  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Wal¬ 
lamet  is  connected  with  the  barren  Hum¬ 
boldt  (though  bordered  with  silver-bear¬ 
ing  quartz),  the  time  will  have  arrived  for 
celebrating  the  fulfilment  of  the  new 
era  dawning  Overland. 
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YEARS  ago — how  many  I  do  not 
like  to  say,  but  it  was  when  life 
was  in  its  freshness — I  found  myself  at 
Vienna,  as  the  winter  was  drawing  to  its 
close.  In  those  days  comparatively 
few  of  our  countrymen  went  to  Europe, 
and  fewer  still  deserted  the  beaten 
track  through  Germany  and  wandered 
up  the  Danube.  It  was  before  the  rail¬ 
road  days,  when  a  long  and  tedious  jour¬ 
ney  had  to  be  taken  to  reach  the  Aus¬ 
trian  capital.  Yet  once  there,  and  we 
were  living  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  the  old  rdgime  still  lingered,  for 
its  people  had  not  yet  learned  so  sum¬ 


marily  to  dismiss  kings  from  their  places, 
and  the  uncle  of  the  present  Emperor 
was  reigning  in  peace. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  Lent  that  we 
arrived,  and  one  object  was  to  witness 
the  magnificent  services  of  the  Church 
during  Passion  Week.  The  ceremony, 
however,  which  we  particularly  wished 
to  see  was  that  of  Holy  Thursday,  when 
the  Emperor,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord’s 
Last  Supper,  waits  on  twelve  pilgrims 
at  table,  and  afterwards  washes  their 
feet  We  have  seen  the  Pope  perform 
the  same  act  of  humility  in  St.  Peter’s  ; 
on  that  day,  but  all  are  admitted  to  the  : 
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sight — that  is,  as  many  as  at  the  risk  of 
their  ribs  can  crowd  into  the  apartment 
where  the  service  is  held.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  too,  in  those  good  old 
times,  did  the  same  at  Florence.  Here, 
however,  we  felt  that  it  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  matter,  being  the  grand  ceremony 
of  the  year,  when  the  whole  Court — the 
most  splendid  in  Europe — came  out  in 
all  its  magnificence. 

There  was  another  reason  which  ren¬ 
dered  us  intensely  anxious  to  be  there, 
and  this  was  the  fact  that  every  one  told 
us  it  was  impossible.  The  Salon  in 
which  the  service  takes  place  cannot 
accommodate  more  than  two  hundred 
spectators,  and  this  was  the  number  to 
be  admitted.  Now,  as  there  were 
twenty  times  that  number  of  strangers 
in  Vienna,  besides  its  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  obtain 
an  entree.  In  former  years  they  had 
given  out  tickets  of  admission,  but  as 
these  had  sometimes  been  transferred, 
they  had  this  season  adopted  a  more 
exclusive  plan.  A  record  had  been  open¬ 
ed  at  the  palace,  on  which  the  names 
of  the  chosen  few  were  placed,  and  long 
before  our  arrival  in  Vienna,  the  list 
had  been  filled  up.  “  I  very  much  re¬ 
gret,”  said  Mr.  Jenifer,  our  Minister 
to  that  Court,  “  that  you  had  not  been 
here  some  weeks  earlier,  as  I  might 
have  procured  you  admission.  Now 
it  is  impossible.  A  few  days  ago  the 
British  Ambassador  applied  in  be¬ 
half  of  some  of  his  friends  of  high  rank, 
but  was  told  it  was  too  late.”  So  we 
were  compelled  reluctantly  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  witnessing  this  splendid  cer¬ 
emonial. 

We  talked  it  over  among  ourselves 
at  our  hotel,  and  uttered  our  regrets, 
until  they  happened  to  be  overheard  by 
my  valet,  who  came  to  me  one  day  with 
the  information  that,  if  we  wished  to 
go,  he  would  gain  us  admission.  “  Give 
me  this  morning  to  myself,  to  go  to  the 


palace,”  said  he,  “  and  I  will  make 
arrangements.”  We  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  proofs  of  the  fact  that 
Karl  was  a  genius,  but  this,  we  were 
afraid,  was  rather  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  talents.  However,  he  was  de¬ 
spatched  on  his  mission  with  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  liberal  fee  if  he  succeeded. 
Karl  started  for  the  palace,  and  at  noon 
returned  with  the  information  that  he 
had  made  all  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments. 

“  How  many  are  to  go,  Karl?” 

“  Four,  sir.” 

So  we  selected  our  party,  and  then, 
long  and  serious  were  our  deliberations. 
On  the  one  hand,  was  our  curiosity  to 
witness  the  ceremony,  and  on  the  other, 
came  recollections  of  the  Austrian  po¬ 
lice.  It  was,  we  knew,  the  most  com¬ 
plete  system  of  espionage  in  the  world. 
Their  spies  were  everywhere  —  each 
waiter  who  stood  behind  us  at  the 
table  d'hote  was  in  their  employ,  and 
every  stranger’s  movements  were  noted 
and  reported.  Then  came  imaginary 
pictures  of  a  quartette  of  gentlemen  walk¬ 
ing  out  before  the  whole  Court  under  the 
care  of  a  gendar?ne  and  committed  to 
“  durance  vile.”  We  questioned  Karl, 
but  could  get  nothing  out  of  him.  He 
kept  his  own  counsel  as  to  the  modus, 
operandi  and  merely  informed  us  that 
we  were  to  be  ready  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  in  full  dress,  white  gloves,  etc. 
The  result  was,  that  one  of  the  party,  a 
nervous  person,  abandoned  the  enter¬ 
prise,  not  thinking  it  pleasant  to  be  shut 
up  in  an  Austrian  prison.  So  another 
was  substituted,  and  the  rest  determined 
to  risk  it.  They  were  all  young,  when 
the  very  difficulty  gave  the  affair  a  zest ; 
besides  which,  we  took  it  for  granted 
that  if  we  got  into  any  trouble  our  Min¬ 
ister  would  get  us  out.  For  what 
earthly  purpose  was  he  kept  here  but  to 
guard  the  rights  of  his  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  countrymen  ?  We  had  all 
walked  without  scruple  into  the  levee 
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of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ; 
why  should  we  not  do  the  same  in  the 
palace  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ? 

The  evening  before,  Mr.  Jenifer  called 
on  us  at  the  hotel  and  again  expressed 
his  regret  that  we  could  not  be  present 
at  the  service  next  day.  But  we  held 
our  peace  and  “made  no  sign.”  We 
feared  if  we  informed  him  of  our  de¬ 
sign,  he  might  feel  himself  obliged  to 
stop  this  raid  into  the  most  exclusive 
Court  in  Europe.  Besides,  if  we  got 
into  a  scrape,  we  should  have  to  appeal 
to  him  for  help,  and  it  would  not  do  for 
him  to  be  implicated  beforehand. 

On  Thursday,  at  eight,  a.m.,  Karl  ar¬ 
rived  with  an  elegant  carriage,  coach¬ 
man  in  livery,  and  himself  also  in  livery, 
officiating  as  footman.  Away  we  rolled 
to  the  palace,  with  as  much  dignity  as 
if  we  had  been  peers  of  the  realm,  al¬ 
though,  I  confess,  I  did  not  feel  very 
comfortable.  We  passed  through  the 
square  lined  with  troops,  and  stopped  at 
last  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Stairs,  where 
the  guards  and  ushers  were  in  attendance. 
Now,  thought  I,  comes  the  test.  But 
Master  Karl  was  prepared  for  the  emer¬ 
gency.  He  helped  us  out,  called  aside 
an  usher  with  a  long  white  wand,  made 
some  cabalistic  signs,  seemed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  making  some  very  earnest 
explanations,  in  too  low  a  tone  to  be  in¬ 
telligible  to  us,  but  which  I  very  much 
feared  were  astounding  lies,  and  the  vic¬ 
tory  was  won.  The  usher  sprang  for¬ 
ward,  parted  the  guards  who  were  drawn 
up  before  the  entrance,  and  in  we 
marched,  the  officials  all  louting  most 
lowly  in  our  path. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  gallery  was  a 
room  in  which  our  cloaks  were  to  be 
left,  and  here  the  servants  were  gath¬ 
ered  in  groups,  waiting  the  return  of 
their  masters.  Not  so,  however,  with 
Karl.  He  had  a  genius  too  aspiring  to 
spend  four  hours  standing  with  the 
lackeys.  The  instant  therefore  he  en¬ 
tered  the  door,  he  threw  off  his  livery 
overcoat,  and  lo,  he  also  was  in  full 


dress.  Naturally  a  good-looking  fel¬ 
low,  he  emerged  a  perfect  gentleman  in 
his  suit  of  sables.  “  I  wish,”  said 
Karl,  seeing  my  look  of  astonishment, 
“  to  see  you  safe  through  this  adventure, 
and  besides  have  made  up  my  mind  my¬ 
self  to  have  a  sight  of  the  show.  I ’ve 
lived  long  enough  in  Vienna  without  go¬ 
ing  to  Court.”  And  then  he  most  phil¬ 
osophically  added — “  This  is  not  a  din¬ 
ner-party,  where  each  one  has  his  own 
seat.” 

On,  on  we  strode,  headed  by  our  en¬ 
terprising  valet,  through  corridors  and 
suites  of  apartments,  and  by  sentinels 
and  guards,  all  presenting  arms  as  we 
passed,  until  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
large  saloon  with  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  splendid  guards  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  chamberlains,  officers,  and  pages 
were  gathered  in  picturesque  groups. 

Here  we  waited  for  half  an  hour  until 
the  guards  stationed  at  the  large  doors 
opposite,  leading  into  the  Throne  room, 
withdrew,  and  we  were  admitted.  On 
the  opposite  side  was  a  door  through 
which  the  royal  procession  was  to  enter, 
and  the  guards  therefore  formed  a  lane 
through  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  while 
we  were  ranged  behind  them.  The 
Emperor  has  four  bodies  of  guards  in 
attendance  at  the  palace,  all  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  splendid  appearance. 
They  are  the  Swiss,  Italian,  Austrian, 
and  Hungarian.  The  last  three  are 
composed  entirely  of  nobles.  The  Hun¬ 
garians,  however,  who  only  appear  on 
great  occasions,  bear  away  the  palm. 
They  are  eighty  in  number,  selected 
from  the  young  nobility  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  and  the  uniform  they 
wear  has  retained  somewhat  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  their 
rich  national  dress,  with  a  mantle  falling 
off  the  shoulder,  covered  with  embroid¬ 
ery  and  gold,  and  high  fur  caps,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  heron’s  plume.  They 
make  the  most  brilliant  show  of  any 
officers  in  Europe. 

Here  there  was  another  pause  until  a 
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gentleman-in-waiting  entered  and  made 
a  signal.  At  once,  the  guards  drew 
their  swords,  a  dead  silence  ensued,  and 
on  came  the  royal  party.  A  dozen  little 
pages  in  fanciful  dresses  marched  first, 
then  the  Hungarian  nobles  in  their  black 
velvet  mantles  and  furs,  then  the  cham¬ 
berlains,  then  the  Imperial  family,  and 
then  the  crowd  of  Court  officers  and 
officials  in  their  rich  costumes.  The 
Emperor  was  a  small,  insignificant-look¬ 
ing  man,  with  an  appearance  of  imbe¬ 
cility  to  which  ill  health  had  reduced 
him.  His  mind  had  been  weakened  by 
epileptic  fits,  and  through  the  whole  of 
these  ceremonies  he  acted  like  a  child 
pleased  with  a  show  in  which  he  was 
taking  part.  His  uncle,  the  celebrated 
Archduke  Charles,  walked  before  him, 
erect  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  though 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  There  were 
few  men  in  Europe  who  had  filled  so 
wide  a  place  in  history.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  once  spoke  of  him  as  hav¬ 
ing  more  military  science  than  any  man 
living,  and  he  certainly  was  the  only 
one  on  the  Continent  who  could  success¬ 
fully  combat  Napoleon.  Never,  indeed, 
was  the  Emperor  of  France  so  near 
ruin  as  after  the  battle  of  Aspern,  where 
the  Archduke  Charles,  at  the  head  of 
his  column,  led  the  charge  in  person, 
with  the  standard  in  his  hand,  and  the 
French  were  driven  back  to  the  Island 
of  Lobau.  The  neglect  of  orders  by 
the  Archduke  John,  in  not  supporting 
his  brother,  alone  prevented  the  career 
of  Napoleon  from  ending  on  the  Dan¬ 
ube  instead  of  at  Waterloo.  With  the 
Emperor  was  his  brother,  Francis 
Charles  Joseph,  then  heir  presumptive 
to  the:  crown.  A  few  years  later,  when 
the  revolutionary  spirit  shook  every 
throne  in  Europe  and  had  extended  to 
Austria,  so  that  the  Emperor  found 
it  necessary  to  resign,  his  brother  also, 
to  save  the  family,  withdrew  his  claim 
to  the  succession  in  favor  of  his  son, 
the  present  Emperor,  then  quite  a  voung 


man,  against  whom  no  popular  prejudice 
existed.  The  three  members  of  the 
royal  family  were  all  dressed  in  the  uni¬ 
form  of  Austrian  Generals — white  coats, 
red  pantaloons  and  two  or  three  stars 
upon  their  breasts.  Behind  them  walked 
the  first  diplomatist  in  Europe,  Prince 
Metternich,  a  small  man,  with  hair  turn¬ 
ing  slightly  gray,  and  a  keen,  astute 
countenance,  worthy  of  his  intellect. 

The  Court  was  on  its  way  to  the 
chapel  to  hear  service,  and  no  sooner 
had  it  left  the  Throne  room  and  the 
line  of  guards  been  broken,  than  a  rush 
was  made  for  the  next  saloon  from  which 
the  Imperial  party  had  come.  “Now! 
now  !  now  !  ”  said  Karl,  crescendo ,  each 
time  with  deeper  intensity,  and  off  we 
went  like  rockets.  Ladies  in  full  dress, 
noblemen«covered  with  stars  and  orders, 
all  dashed  at  the  door,  and  for  a  few 
moments  there  was  little  respect  paid 
to  rank  or  sex.  The  huge  Croat  senti¬ 
nels,  who  had  just  stood  on  each  side, 
had  not  time  to  get  out  of  the  way  before 
they  were  swept  off  by  the  current,  and 
the  last  view  I  had  of  one  of  them  showed 
him  whirling  around  with  a  rapidity 
which  prevented  his  nose  from  being 
distinguished.  Two  hundred  people 
were  striving  at  once  to  get  through  a 
door  wide  enough  to  admit  but  five  !  But 
there  was  no  time  to  pause  if  we  wanted 
front  seats.  So  through  we  all  poured 
in  the  most  delightful  confusion,  ladies 
screaming  and  gentlemen  uttering  oaths 
in  every  language  of  Europe.  On  my 
way  I  heard  a  most  indignant  exclama¬ 
tion  behind  me,  and  looking  back  saw 
that  it  was  uttered  by  a  splendid-look¬ 
ing  woman,  elegantly  dressed  in  white 
satin,  furiously  speaking  to  Karl,  who 
had  nearly  run  over  her  in  his  hurry. 
She  might  have  been  a  Duchess,  for 
aught  he  knew,  and  perhaps  she  was ! 
but,  I  thought,  what  would  have  been 
her  feelings  had  she  known  that  this 
indignity  came  from  a  valet !  But  on 
we  went,  dashed  across  the  saloon  and 
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struggling  through  the  opposite  door, 
found  ourselves  in  the  place  where  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed. 

It  was  the  most  magnificent  saloon 
in  the  palace,  generally  used  for  the 
Court  balls.  On  the  present  occasion  it 
had  been  arranged  like  the  body  of  a 
theatre.  On  three  sides  were  marble 
pillars,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  wall, 
and  this  interval  had  been  filled  up  with 
temporary  boxes  covered  with  crimson 
cloth,  which  were  designed  to  furnish 
seats  for  the  diplomatic  corps  and  other 
distinguished  people  who,  like  ourselves , 
had  the  right  of  entree.  The  area, 
therefore,  in  the  centre  was  left  open 
like  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  while  on  the 
fourth  side  was  the  great  door,  through 
which  the  Court  was  to  enter.  Directly 
opposite  to  this  we  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  places — front  seats,  decidedly  the 
best  positions  in  the  saloon — and  there 
we  were  left  for  an  hour,  until  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Court,  to  amuse  ourselves  in 
watching  the  splendid  scene  below, 
while  the  ladies  had  time  to  breathe 
and  smooth  their  disordered  finery. 

The  places  for  spectators  were  at  once 
taken  up,  while  the  open  space  below 
was  filled  with  officers,  glittering  with 
stars  and  diamonds,  and  in  every  variety 
of  uniform  which  this  most  brilliant 
Court  could  furnish.  We  have  had 
some  experience  in  such  sights,  but 
never  met  with  anything  like  this  ;  and 
we  doubt  whether  Europe  could  fur¬ 
nish  so  splendid  an  array.  Certainly, 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  on  a  Drawing- 
Room  Day,  cannot  in  any  way  equal  it. 
The  Austrian  Empire  includes  so  many 
different  nations,  that  it  admits  of  a 
greater  variety  of  costumes,  and  the  far¬ 
ther  east  we  go  the  more  picturesque 
they  become.  We  could  not,  however, 
but  give  the  preference  to  the  Hunga¬ 
rians,  both  in  the  uniform  of  their  of¬ 
ficers  and  the  elegance  of  the  national 
dress  of  their  nobles.  The  velvet  man¬ 
tle  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  certainly  the 
most  graceful  costume  ever  worn.  One 


Hungarian  noble,  in  his  black  velvet 
pelisse,  edged  with  fur,  and  with  dia¬ 
monds  glittering  on  his  breast,  particu¬ 
larly  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  the 
young  Prince  Esterhazy,  son  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  ambassador  to  England,  and 
probably  the  most  powerful  subject  in 
the  world.  His  domains  extend  more 
than  two  hundred  miles,  having  thirty- 
nine  castles  and  palaces,  and  every¬ 
where  he  has  the  old  feudal  power  of 
life  and  death  over  his  vassals.  The 
young  Prince,  while  in  England,  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 

But  the  gay  crowd  parts,  to  make 
way  for  a  small,  pale  young  man  in  the 
Oriental  dress,  who,  accompanied  by  an¬ 
other  more  advanced  in  years,  has  en¬ 
tered  at  the  opposite  door. 

“  Who  are  they,  Karl  ?  ” 

“  The  first  is  a  son  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  celebrated  ruler  of  Egypt.  He  has 
been  sent  here  by  his  father  to  spend 
some  months,  and  is  soon  to  return 
home.  The  other,  following  him,  is  his 
chamberlain.” 

Again  the  crowd  parts  and  on  come 
half  a  dozen  in  the  Turkish  dress  and 
turban,  following  a  pale,  sallow  man 
with  bright  eye  and  coal-black  beard, 
one  single  ornament  of  diamonds,  shaped 
like  a  crescent,  suspended  around  his 
neck. 

“  Look,  Karl,  and  tell  me  who  that 
is!” 

“It  is  the  Turkish  Ambassador  and 
suite.” 

On  one  side  of  the  area  was  a  long 
table,  and  behind  it  seats  for  twelve 
persons,  arranged  exactly  as  they  are  in 
Da  Vinci’s  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper.  The  table  was  strewn  with 
flowers,  and  at  each  place  was  a  napkin 
and  roll,  a  beautiful  pitcher  of  blue  china 
filled  with  wine,  and  a  tall  silver  cup. 
Presently,  by  the  opposite  door,  came 
those  who  were  to  occupy  those  seats. 
They  were  twelve  old  men,  the  most  de¬ 
crepit  and  feeble  I  had  ever  seen,  ap¬ 
parently  just  dropping  into  the  grave. 
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Not  one  was  able  to  walk  without  the 
assistance  of  two  persons.  I  did  not 
wonder  at  this  when  I  afterwards  saw 
the  printed  programme  of  the  services, 
on  which  their  names  and  ages  were 
given.  The  oldest  had  reached  one 
hundred  and  eleven  years  ;  the  young¬ 
est  eighty-four.  The  united  ages  of  the 
twelve  made  one  thousand  and  seventy- 
three.  They  were  selected  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire  for  their  age.  The  dress, 
too,  of  these  old  paupers  was  rather  strik¬ 
ing — black,  except  the  large  collar,  which 
fell  entirely  over  the  shoulders.  It  was 
exactly  like  the  costumes  we  see  in  some 
of  Van  Dyck’s  portraits. 

At  length  the  signal  was  given — the 
guards  formed  again — and  the  Court  re¬ 
entered.  Its  members  ranged  themselves 
in  front  of  the  table,  a  short  distance  off, 
while  the  Emperor  advanced  and  seemed 
to  speak  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to 
the  old  pensioners  on  the  opposite  side. 
Then  came  a  procession  of  gentlemen 
with  trays  filled  with  all  manner  of  deli¬ 
cacies  for  dinner,  which  the  Emperor, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Fran¬ 
cis,  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  one  of 
the  marshals  of  the  empire,  began  to 
place  upon  the  table.  In  Rome,  these 
representatives  of  the  apostles  eat  the 
supper  at  once,  while  the  Pope,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  cardinals,  waits  on  them  ; 
and  so,  we  expected  here  to  see  the  old 
paupers  make  a  glorious  feast.  But  no  ! 
it  was  to  be  like  Sancho  Panza’s  dinner. 
No  sooner  was  it  all  arranged  than  in 
filed  some  twenty  of  the  Swiss  Guard 
with  empty  trays — the  Emperor  and  his 
brother,  the  Archduke  and  marshal 
commenced  at  once  removing  the  dishes 
from  the  table,  and  the  Swiss  Guard 
marched  out  of  the  door  with  the  whole 
supper. 

“  What  does  that  mean,  Karl  ?  ” 

“Oh,  the  Emperor’s  health  is  too 
feeble  for  him  to  wait  while  they  eat, 
so  it  is  only  thus  shown,  and  then  it  is 
divided  among  them  and  sent  to  their 
homes,  where  they  may  eat  it  at  leisure. 
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Each  one  has,  too,  the  silver  cup  which 
is  on  the  table  before  him.” 

A  most  comfortable  arrangement, 
truly  !  But  this  was  not  all.  In  came 
the  gentlemen  with  the  second  course, 
which  shared  the  fate  of  the  first.  Then 
followed  the  third  course  of  pastry,  and 
the  fourth  of  fruit.  When  the  Emperor 
removed  the  last,  he  took  off,  also,  the 
wine-cups  and  bread.  The  table-cloth 
was  then  taken  away  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Court,  and  the  tables 
themselves  carried  away. 

Then  commenced  preparations  for  the 
feet-washing.  Each  old  man  thrust  out 
his  right  leg  and  an  attendant  knelt  be¬ 
fore  him,  unfastened  his  breeches  at  the 
knee,  and  took  off  the  shoe  and  black 
silk  stocking,  leaving  it  bare.  A  pro¬ 
cession  of  pages  then  came  in,  two  of 
whom  bore  each  a  large  gold  basin  and 
pitcher,  and  two  each  a  napkin.  For  a 
few  moments  there  was  a  pause,  when 
the  large  doors  at  the  other  end  were 
thrown  open  and  a  procession  of  priests 
entered,  with  incense  and  lighted  tapers. 
They  ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the- 
old  men,  and,  as  they  commenced  their 
anthem,  the  Emperor  began  the  washing. 
The  business  was  soon  over,  for  he 
scarcely  paused  a  moment  at  each  as- 
he  went  down  the  line.  One  page  held 
the  golden  basin  under  the  foot — an¬ 
other  assisted  the  Emperor  to  pour  on 
it  a  little  water — then  came  a  hasty  rub 
of  the  napkin— and  he  passed  on  to  the 
next.  (We  suppose  the  feet  had  been 
well  washed  previously.)  When  he  had 
finished,  the  pages  advanced  with  the. 
other  gold  basin,  pitcher,  and  napkin, 
and  they  assisted  the  Emperor  to  wash 
his  own  hands. 

There  was  still  one  part  of  the  cere- 
mony  remaining.  A  gentleman  of  the 
Court  advanced  to  the  Emperor  with  a 
crimson  velvet  cushion,  on  which  were 
twelve  little  bags,  with  each  a  slight  gold 
chain.  He  took  them  up  one  by  one  and 
hung  them  round  the  necks  of  the  twelve 
old  men,  who  eaclj  kissed  his  hand 
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when  he  had  done.  Each  bag  contained 
thirty  silver  coins  (guldens,  worth  about 
half  a  dollar),  to  represent  the  “thirty 
pieces  of  silver  ”  for  which  Judas  sold 
his  Master.  This  ended  the  service, 
the  Court  withdrew,  and  the  spectators 
poured  out.  As  we  again  entered  the 
elegant  carriage  which  the  indefatigable 
Karl  had  ready,  I  saw  some  of  the  old 
paupers  getting  into  theirs,  by  the  aid 


of  several  assistants,  and  I  noticed  that 
each  of  the  carriages  had  a  huge  bas¬ 
ket — their  share  of  the  supper — strapped 
on  behind.  *  *  *  *  * 

“And  now,  Karl,”  said  we,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  “what  do  we  owe  you  for 
that  business  on  Thursday  last  ?” 

“Just  what  your  honors  please,  but 
it  was  rather  expensive  for  me  to  ar¬ 
range  with  the  ushers  at  the  palace” 


ST. 

WE  were  five  who  came  around 
Cape  Horn  together ;  and  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance  on  shipboard, 
we  determined  to  adhere  to  each  other’s 
fortunes  in  California.  Max  was  the 
oldest  of  the  party,  and  by  reason  of 
his  superior  age,  as  well  as  from  his 
gravity  of  manners  and  his  superior 
knowledge  of  business  and  law,  was 
by  common  consent  regarded  as  um¬ 
pire  in  all  matters  of  disagreement ; 
which  were  not  many,  for  a  sense  of 
common  danger  and  dependence  made 
us  very  harmonious.  Sandy  was  the 
youngest  of  us  all.  He  was  of  a  fiery 
temper,  which  he  had  never  disciplined 
to  self-control ;  but  he  was  generous  to 
a  fault,  and  took  up  a  friend’s  cause  as 
resolutely  as  his  own.  Steve  was  a 
sailor,  and  second  officer  of  our  ship — 
a  good  enough  fellow  when  he  was 
sober,  and  a  hard  worker.  Our  party 
was  completed  by  a  Welsh  miner,  or 
Cornish  man,  on  whose  superior  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mining  affairs  we  made  great 
dependence. 

We  had  gone  into  camp  on  the  bank 
of  the  Yuba,  just  above  where  it  empties 
into  the  Feather  River.  A  large  oak 
served  us  as  a  tent ;  and  our  fire  was 
built  against  its  trunk,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  times — because 
it  was  easier  to  build  a  fire  there,  and 
because  the  tree  served  as  a  good  back- 
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log.  Our  oxen  were  turned  loose  to 
browse  among  the  herbage  along  the 
river  banks — for  in  the  fall  the  plains 
were  destitute  of  every  species  of  food 
for  animals,  so  close  it  had  been  fed  by 
our  predecessors.  We  had  stretched 
ourselves  around  the  fire,  with  our  blank¬ 
ets  spread  upon  the  ground  beneath  us, 
watching  the  Cornish  man  bake  the 
bread,  when  an  unexpected  addition  was 
suddenly  made  to  our  company,  in  the 
form  of  a  group  of  naked  Indians, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  One  of 
them,  whom  we  took  to  be  the  Chief, 
bore  upon  his  shoulder  an  old  grub-hoe, 
which  we  were  sure  he  had  robbed  from 
some  unfortunate  miner  who  had  been 
so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  his  power  ;  in 
the  other  hand  he  carried  a  wisp  of  straw, 
twisted  up  into  something  like  a  torch. 
Their  approach  had  been  so  silent  that 
they  stood  beside  us  ere  one  of  us  had 
discovered  them  ;  and  we  all  sprung  to 
our  feet  in  an  instant.  This  was  our 
first  introduction  to  the  aborigines,  and 
we  were  all  seized  with  terror.  Our 
arms  were  in  the  wagon,  a  rod  away — 
resistance  was  useless. 

“  Good  afternoon,”  said  Max,  who 
felt  the  responsibility  of  the  occasion, 
though  his  blood  was  no  more  precious 
to  him  than  ours  to  us. 

He  with  the  grub-hoe  uttered  a  sig¬ 
nificant  grunt,  and  gave  a  vacant  smile, 
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while  he  drew  from  a  hair-skin  wallet  a 
comb  of  “yellow-jackets,”  or  hornets, 
filled  with  the  chrysalis  forms  of  the 
young  insects  ;  and,  after  carefully  pull¬ 
ing  forth  several  with  his  thumb  and 
finger,  and  thrusting  them  into  his 
mouth,  offered  the  rest  to  Max.  This 
is  a  pledge  of  friendship,  thought  Max ; 
and  if  I  reject  it,  our  lives  may  pay  the 
forfeit.  Seriously,  Max  took  the  comb 
of  young  hornets,  and  repeated  the  cer¬ 
emony  of  the  Indian  Chief,  while  the 
milky  juice  of  the  dying  innocents  oozed 
through  his  lips.  Solemnly  the  seal  of 
friendship  passed  around — till  Sandy’s 
turn  came.  He  had  just  taken  the  re¬ 
mains  into  his  hands,  when,  to  our  great 
relief,  there  were  seen  approaching  our 
camp,  from  below,  a  solitary  mule  and 
rider.  We  felt  inexpressible  relief  in 
the  assurance  of  reenforcements  at  hand, 
for  we  were  not  long  in  recognizing  in 
the  rider  a  countryman  of  our  own.  All 
eyes  were  turned  on  him,  as  he  rode  up 
slowly,  how  slowly,  to  our  relief.  Throw¬ 
ing  himself  from  his  animal,  but  holding 
him  still  by  the  reins,  he  approached  our 
charmed  circle.  He  wore  high  mining- 
boots,  coming  up  over  the  knee  in  front ; 
a  short  pea-jacket,  inside  of  which  we 
saw  his  belt  supporting  a  six-shooter, 
and  revealing  the  glittering  hilt  of  a 
keen  bowie-knife  ;  underneath  this  was  a 
woollen  shirt  that  had  been,  ere  it  knew 
soap  and  water,  of  red  flannel ;  his  hat 
was  of  the  Mexican  pattern,  broad-brim¬ 
med,  conical  topped,  and  of  a  light-brown 
color.  His  frame  was  not  large,  but 
raw-boned,  and  his  features  lank.  He 
looked  hungry  and  fierce,  for  his  face 
seemed  never  to  have  known  a  razor  or 
shears  ;  and  his  yellow  hair  might  have 
been  shortened  with  his  own  bowie- 
knife,  so  haggled  and  irregular  it  hung 
about  his  neck.  With  a  quiet  look  of 
recognition  to  us  all,  he  made  his  way 
directly  to  one  of  the  groups  of  our 
dark-skinned  guests,  and,  taking  his 
bow  from  his  hand,  thrust  it  under  the 
bake-kettle ;  then,  drawing  his  knife,  he 


made  a  pass  at  the  unarmed  savage, 
who,  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  cleared 
his  length  at  a  bound,  and  disappeared 
with  his  companions,  as  suddenly  as  he 
came,  over  the  bank  of  the  river.  In 
our  ignorance  of  the  Indian  customs, 
we  did  not  know  that  these  inoffensive 
natives  were  out  on  a  favorite  hunt  for 
nests  of  hornets  which  are  made  in 
the  ground,  and  which  they  find  with 
the  same  unerring  skill  that  our  own 
bee-hunters,  of  Eastern  woods,  do  the 
mellifluous  comb  that  cheers  their  win¬ 
ter  board.  With  the  mattock  they  un¬ 
earth  the  comb  of  the  hornets,  after 
they  have  burned,  with  straw,  the 
winged  proprietors  as  they  issue  from 
the  hole  in  the  ground. 

But  our  new  friend  was  in  our  eyes  a 
hero  ;  and  he  was  not  slow  to  realize 
the  fact  that  we  were  under  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  him,  and  that  he  had  saved  us 
from  indiscriminate  massacre. 

“I  see  you  are  strangers  in  these 
parts,”  said  he,  “or  you  would  n’t  ’low 
them  red-skins  round  your  fire.” 

“  Are  there  many  of  them  on  the  way 
to  the  mines  ?”  asked  Sandy,  respectfully. 

“  Many  on  ’em  ?  Why,  the  whole 
mountains  is  full  of  ’em,  and  they  ’ll 
cut  your  throats  the  first  night  they 
catch  you  asleep.  Many  a  time  I ’ve 
seen  fellers  laying  round  a  fire  like  this 
with  arrows  sticking  through  them — all 
dead  —  never  knew  what  hurt  them.” 
At  this  moment  he  saw  Sandy  with  the 
remains  of  the  repast  still  in  his  hands. 
With  a  great  oath  he  said  :  “What  are 
you  doing  with  that  pisen  stuff?  You’ve 
been  a  eaten  it  by  G-d,”  and  he  broke 
into  an  uproarious  laugh.  Sandy  was 
not  the  man  to  take  an  insult  tamely. 
It  required  all  the  force  of  the  authority 
of  Max  to  prevent  a  serious  result  to 
this  short  interview  with  our  new  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  affair  was  settled,  how¬ 
ever,  by  mutual  concessions.  He  was 
too  useful  a  man  to  us  to  break  with. 
We  felt  grateful  for  our  deliverance,  and 
desirous  to  secure  his  services  through 
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the  dangers  that  now  appeared  to  lie 
before  us.  He  picketed  his  mule  to  our 
wagon,  and  as  a  token  of  our  regard  we 
fed  the  mule  from  our  meal-bag,  and  un¬ 
rolling  his  blanket  stretched  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  fire.  When  our  supper  was  pre¬ 
pared,  he  partook  largely,  and  during  that 
happy  time  between  a  full  stomach  and 
sleep,  when  the  pipe  sends  the  aroma 
of  its  sacrificial  burning  through  the 
drowsy  senses,  and  the  fervor  of  the 
fierce  fires  of  day  is  quenched  in  the 
starlit  sky ;  when  the  moon  holds  her 
quiet  sway  over  the  arid  land,  dark  river 
and  silver-spangled  shadows  of  old  oaks, 
our  guest  was  as  much  at  home  as  if  he 
had  been  born  one  of  us. 

“Have  you  been  long  in  California?” 
asked  Max. 

“  Oh  yes,  I ’ve  been  here  this  two 
months  ;  came  across  the  mountains ; 
killed  a  heap  o’ Indians  in  my  time  ; 
came  from  Saint  Jo,  Missoura  ;  got  any 
more  of  that  tobaccer  ?  ” 

More  tobacco  was  passed  to  “  Saint 
Jo,”  as  Steve  called  him,  and  which  cog¬ 
nomen  he  bore  always  afterward  ;  but 
Jo  never  passed  any  tobacco  back ;  it 
all  met  its  fate  in  his  loquacious  sepul¬ 
chre. 

Saint  Jo  fell  asleep  early,  and  woke 
when  with  the  early  dawn  Max  stirred 
the  drowsy  embers  into  life,  where  we 
had  watched  the  night  out  with  heavy 
eyes,  lest  the  red-skins  should  come  in 
our  sleep  and  cut  our  throats,  or  shoot 
us  through  with  their  arrows  as  we  slept. 

Saint  Jo  was  delighted  with  his  new 
friends  ;  he  and  Sandy  were  on  the 
most  cordial  terms  at  breakfast,  and  the 
former  proposed  that  the  latter  should 
ride  his  mule  while  he  took  his  place  in 
the  wagon. 

After  ascending  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yuba  fora  short  distance,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  cross  the  river  at  a  ford, 
for  our  destination  was  up  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Feather  River.  Saint  Jo 
undertook  to  manage  the  oxen  in  cross¬ 
ing,  and  when  they  came  to  the  edge  of 


the  water,  which,  though  wide,  was  not 
deep,  in  order  to  cross  dry-shod  him¬ 
self  he  jumped  astride  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  oxen.  This  was  all  very  well,  but 
Saint  Jo  never  let  go  a  good  thing,  and 
once  astride  a  victim  he  never  willingly 
dismounted.  The  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  was  abrupt  and  slippery,  and  the 
leaders,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  reach  the  top,  turned  to  recross,  in 
spite  of  the  oaths  and  goad  of  Saint 
Jo,  and  were  quickly  thrown  into  con¬ 
fusion.  There  were  three  yoke  of  them, 
and  they  were  soon  floundering  in  the 
water  and  in  the  midst  of  them  Saint 
Jo  was  thrown  into  the  river.  Disen¬ 
cumbered  of  their  rider,  the  leading 
oxen  recovered  from  their  disorder  and 
successfully  gained  the  top  of  the  bank. 
Saint  Jo  came  up  soon  after,  dripping 
with  water  and  foaming  with  rage  ;  with 
his  cudgel  he  belabored  them  fearfully, 
and  long  after  they  were  on  the  road. 
No  one  interfered  during  this  fierce 
burst  of  passion,  but  when  it  had  spent 
itself  the  quiet  Cornish  man  said  :  “  The 
merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.” 

“  Who  are  yoji,  preaching  to  me  ?  ” 
he  roared  in  a  fresh  burst  of  rage. 
“Another  word  from  you  and  I  ’ll  shoot 
the  top  of  your  head  off !  ” 

The  Cornish  man  did  not  say  another 
word  and  saved  the  top  of  his  head. 

Riding  with  Max,  I  remarked  that  in 
our  protector  we  had  an  ugly  customer, 
and  one  more  to  be  dreaded,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  than  the  red  savages. 

“We  will  get  rid  of  him  when  we  get 
to  the  mines,”  said  Max ;  “we  won’t 
break  with  him  on  the  road.” 

A  few  days’  slow  toiling  among  the 
increasing  abruptness  of  the  Sierras, 
where  as  yet  no  roads  had  been  con¬ 
structed,  compelled  us  to  abandon  the 
wagon,  and  pack  what  we  were  able  on 
the  oxen  and  drive  them  before  us.  By 
this  method  of  travel  we  rapidly  passed 
the  region  of  the  nut  pine  and  white  oak. 
We  were  approaching  our  destination 
at  Whiskey  Gulch. 
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Our  camp  was  selected  on  a  small 
plateau,  a  short  distance  from  the  riv¬ 
er  whose  gravelly  bank  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  our  mining  enterprise.  Below 
the  camp  was  a  dry  ravine  whose  bed 
was  filled  with  large  round  stones,  over 
which  the  winter  torrents  were  soon  to 
tumble,  and  the  plateau,  where  a  small 
community  of  miners  had  already  lo¬ 
cated,  was  bounded  above  by  a  precipi¬ 
tous  gulch.  This  ravine  had  received 
the  name  of  Whiskey  Gulch  ;  for  what 
reason  I  could  not  imagine. 

Saint  Jo  counted  himself  in  our  mess 
and  would  take  no  hint  that  his  com¬ 
pany  was  not  desirable.  He  never 
joined  us  or  any  other  party  at  the 
camp  in  mining,  and  though  sometimes 
absent  for  a  day  or  two,  he  had  never 
failed  to  “  turn  up  ”  sooner  than  we 
hoped.  He  had  soon  managed  to  get 
into  debt  to  everyone  on  the  “  bar,”  and 
manifested  no  disposition  to  cancel  his 
obligations. 

One  morning,  while  we  were  at  break¬ 
fast,  a  man  well  known  to  us  all  as  a 
resolute,  hard-working  man,  named 
Barnard,  came  and  demanded  a  shot¬ 
gun  that  he  had  loaned  to  Jo  a  few  days 
before.  Jo  protested  that  he  had  lost 
the  gun,  or  it  had  been  stolen  from  him. 

“  Then,”  said  Barnard,  “  you  must  pay 
me  its  value.” 

“  Wall,  how  much  may  that  be,  or,  in 

other  words,  how  much  was  your  d - d 

'old  gun  worth  ?  ” 

“  I  want  the  gun  or  two  ounces.” 

“Two  ounces  !  that’s  cheap  enough  ; 
just  say  I  owe  you  two  ounces.  I  will 
owe  it  to  you  all  my  life  sooner ’n  you 
should  lose  it.” 

While  this  colloquy  was  taking  place, 
Barnard  had  taken  a  seat  at  our  rude 
table,  and  at  our  request  was  drinking  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  without  a  moment’s 
deliberation  he  dashed  the  remaining 
contents  into  the  face  of  Saint  Jo  .  Both 
rose  instantly  to  their  feet,  and  each 
reached  back  for  his  revolver.  Max 
instantly  placed  himself  between  them. 


“  This  is  a  serious  business,”  said  he, 
“and  must  not  be  settled  in  hot  blood.” 

“Yes,” said  Sandy,  “here  is  business 
for  the  day ;  Jo  has  been  grossly  insulted 
and  he  must  have  satisfaction.” 

Jo  demanded  instant  blood ;  his  out¬ 
raged  honor  permitted  no  delay,  but 
yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  his  friend, 
they  walked  out  of  the  shanty  together, 
and  agreed  that  a  challenge  should 
be  sent  at  once  to  Barnard.  It  was 
drawn  up  in  the  usual  form  and  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Sandy  at  once  ;  Barnard  in  the 
mean  time  having  repaired  to  his  own 
tent.  The  challenge  was  immediately 
accepted.  The  weapons  chosen  were 
rifles  ;  distance,  forty  paces ;  time,  elev¬ 
en  o’clock,  it  being  now  nine,  A.M.  In¬ 
stantly  the  camp  was  in  commotion ; 
all  work  suspended,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Whiskey  Gulch  were  all  engaged  in 
discussing  in  groups,  the  circumstances 
of  the  quarrel  and  its  probable  results. 

The  field  was  paced  off,  the  ground 
cleared,  and  all  preparations  made  for 
the  terrible  scene  of  blood. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Sandy,  who  was 
acting  as  second  to  Saint  Jo,  passed  a 
few  words  in  an  undertone  to  the  second 
of  Barnard,  as  the  rifles  were  loaded. 
I,  being  the  only  surgeon,  had  a  double 
duty  to  perform,  and  excavating  from 
the  baggage  my  field  case  of  instru¬ 
ments,  opened  it  and  spread  them  upon 
the  table,  where  Max  sat  as  time-keeper 
and  umpire.  I  laid  out  the  saw,  placed 
the  tourniquet  in  a  convenient  place,  ex¬ 
amined  the  edges  of  the  long  catlings  and 
laid  them  down  in  a  row ;  bandages 
were  spread  out  with  needles  and  thread. 
A  pail  of  water  with  sponges  was  placed 
on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  a  bottle  of 
Stoughton  bitters,  the  best  substitute 
to  be  had  for  spirits  near,  and  every 
preparation  made  for  prompt  assistance 
to  both,  as  it  seemed  probable  that  both 
would  need  it. 

The  men  took  their  stations  and  their 
seconds  advanced  with  the  rifles  to  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  their  principals. 
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Barnard  was  calm  and  resolute  ;  he  took 
his  weapon,  deliberately  raised  the  ham¬ 
mer,  and  carefully  let  it  down  upon  the 
cap  with  a  practised  hand. 

As  Saint  Jo  received  his  rifle  it  was 
observed  that  his  muscles  trembled  and 
the  pallor  of  death  was  on  his  counte¬ 
nance. 

“  Excuse  me  for  one  moment,  till  I  go 
to  the  river  for  a  drink  of  water,”  said  he. 

“  No,”  replied  Sandy,  “here  is  water.” 

He  drank  slowly,  taking  a  glance  at 
the  countenances  of  each  one  of  the 
company  who  stood  in  solemn  expecta¬ 
tion  around  the  table,  as  if  that  was  to 
be  his  last  drink  and  these  faces  he 
should  behold  no  more  upon  the  earth. 
H  e  at  length  handed  the  cup  to  S andy  and 
took  the  rifle,  raised  it  correctly  to  the 
position,  and  was  ready.  Max,  standing 
upon  his  feet,  in  a  strong,  clear  voice, 
said : 

“  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  ?  ” 

“  Ready !  ”  replied  both  seconds  ;  but 
on  the  instant  Saint  Jo  threw  his  rifle 
upon  the  ground,  and  with  his  voice 
trembling  and  his  words  mingled  in  al¬ 
most  unintelligible  confusion,  he  said  : 

“  I  ’ve  nothin  ’  agin  that  man  \  I  do  n’t 
want  to  kill  him.” 

“  This  will  not  do,”  said  Sandy  ;  “  it  is 
too  late  to  back  out ;  my  honor  as  well 
as  yours  is  concerned  in  it ;  you  must 
fight  if  you  die  for  it.” 

“  I  will  not  fight ;  if  any  one  wants  to 
kill  me  let  ’em  do  it.  I  won’t.” 

“  Then  I  must  take  your  place — my 
own  honor  demands  it ;  and,  if  I  fall, 
upon  your  head  be  the  consequences. 
As  your  second  I  cannot  do  otherwise.” 
He  took  up  the  rifle  and  assumed  the 
position. 

Saint  Jo  stood  by,  a  deeply  interested 
spectator,  and,  as  the  few  words  passed 
between  the  umpire  and  the  hostile  par¬ 
ties,  his  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  his 
late  antagonist. 

The  word  was  given — “  Fire,”  “  one,” 
“  two,”  and  two  reports,  almost  as  one, 
sent  a  thrill  through  us  all. 


Barnard  stood  firm,  and  the  only  word 
heard  was  from  Saint  Jo:  “Never 
fetched  him,  by  G-d.”  But  in  an  in¬ 
stant  Sandy’s  rifle  fell  from  his  hands, 
and  he  sank  upon  his  knees  and  fell  for¬ 
ward  upon  his  face. 

A  cry  of  horror  rose  on  all  sides.  I 
rushed  forward  with  the  bottle  of  bitters, 
turned  him  upon  his  back,  and  put  the 
cordial  to  his  lips,  but  they  closed  con¬ 
vulsively,  and  the  red  fluid  flowed  into 
his  bosom.  He  gave  a  deep  groan,  a 
tremor  passed  over  his  whole  body,  and 
he  was  still. 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  Saint  Jo,  and 
now,  as  if  with  one  mind,  every  living 
man  moved  up  around  him,  making  all 
attempt  at  escape  hopeless. 

Max  then  in  a  stern  voice  made  proc¬ 
lamation  :  “  Whereas,  our  dear  brother 
and  companion  has  here  died  for  the 
honor  of  this  camp  and  the  cause  of  this 
miscreant  called  Saint  Jo,  I,  here  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  common  honor,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
code  by  which  poor  Sandy  lies  there 
slain,  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon 
that  man,”  pointing  fiercely  at  Saint  Jo. 
He  was  instantly  seized,  his  feet  bound, 
and  he  was  dragged  to  the  foot  of  a  tall 
tree,  whose  shadow  had  been  Saint  Jo’s 
refuge  from  many  a  fierce  noon-tide 
heat,  but  was  now  to  be  to  him  the 
shadow  of  death. 

A  considerable  time  was  spent  in  pass¬ 
ing  a  rope  over  the  nearest  limb,  which 
was  sufficiently  high  to  baffle  many  ef¬ 
forts.  In  the  mean  time  Saint  Jo  was 
imploring  mercy  of  every  one  in  the 
most  piteous  manner.  He  begged  of 
the  inexorable  Max  one  hour’s  respite, 
just  to  write  a  letter  to  his  mother.  The 
rope  was  finally  passed  over  the  limb,  a 
signal  was  made  to  me  to  perform  my  last 
offices  to  the  poor  wretch,  understood 
by  him  to  be  the  placing  of  the  rope  about 
his  neck. 

As  I  approached  him  from  behind  he 
turned  to  me,  and  in  the  most  abject 
attitude  implored  me  to  intercede  for 
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him.  I  put  my  mouth  to  his  ear,  and, 
as  with  a  knife  I  cut  the  cord  that  held 
his  feet,  I  said  : 

“  Now,  run  for  your  life  !  ” 

He  started  to  his  feet  and  ran  like  a 
hound  for  the  gulch,  without  once  look¬ 
ing  behind  him.  All  followed  in  pur¬ 
suit  ;  even  Sandy  jumped  from  the  gory 
ground  where  he  had  been  lying  in  a 
double  sense,  and  joined  in  the  cry  of — 
“  Hang  him  !  shoot  him  !  ”  and  several 
shots  were  actually  fired  over  his  head 
to  hasten  his  speed.  Down  the  steep 
sides  of  Whiskey  Gulch  he  flew  out  of 
sight  of  all  pursuers.  Amid  roars  of 
laughter  the  company  soon  gathered  from 
the  chase,  and  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  coffee  was  prepared  and  a  general  re¬ 


joicing  held,  that  at  last  Saint  Jo  would 
not  disturb  us  any  more.  All  thought 
what  few  would  confess,  that  it  was  a 
wonder  such  a  coward  had  bullied  them 
so  long. 

Two  days  after,  some  one  happening 
to  stroll  down  the  gulch  where  Saint  Jo 
disappeared  from  view,  was  startled  to 
find  him  lying  there  as  if  drunk  ;  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  turn  his  face  upward,  but  to 
his  horror  he  was  in  the  rigid  embrace 
of  death,  his  eyes  staring  and  glassy, 
though  sunken. 

An  inquest  was  held  in  our  rude  way, 
and,  as  an  expert,  I  was  called  to  give 
my  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  In 
accordance  with  that  opinion  a  verdict 
was  rendered  of — Frightened  to  Death. 


EIGHT  MONTHS  AT  SITKA. 


THE  cession  of  the  Russian  pos¬ 
sessions  in  North  America  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  —  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening,  if  possible,  the  good  un¬ 
derstanding  existing  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  gratified  the  great  American  heart. 
The  sympathies  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  natives  of  the  great  Republic  clung 
to  the  cause  of  Russia  during  the  Cri¬ 
mean  war,  and  that  sympathy  was  recip¬ 
rocated  in  the  time  of  their  own  dis¬ 
tress.  There  existed  no  recollections 
save  of  international  congruity,  official 
courtesies,  and  personal  friendliness. 
The  eagerness  with  which  our  people 
sought  ^every  scrap  of  intelligence  per¬ 
taining  to  the  new  domain,  revealed  an 
interest  exceeding  that  which  might  at¬ 
tend  an  achievement  merely  of  the  pre- 
hensory  proclivity,  charged  as  a  national 
habit ;  it  was  rather  of  satisfaction  that 
some  tangible  evidence  appeared  of  an 
alliance,  cherished  for  years,  with  so 
friendly,  so  progressive,  so  potent  an 
empire. 


Concerning  all  Alaska  it  is  not  pur¬ 
posed  in  this  writing  to  attempt  a  de¬ 
scription,  but  simply  to  give  an  account 
of  a  trip  to  Sitka,  or  New  Archangel,  its 
capital,  at  the  time  of  the  official  trans¬ 
ference,  and  to  note  some  observations 
and  impressions  which  obtained  during 
the  first  eight  months  after  their  advent 
and  under  the  regime  of  the  Americans. 

In  compliance  with  a  provision  of  the 
treaty,  appointing  agents  for  the  formal 
delivery  and  reception  of  the  territory, 
Captain  Alexis  Pestchouroff,  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  navy,  was  happily  designated  on 
the  part  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor — 
the  President  selecting  the  late  General 
L.  H.  Rousseau,  of  the  United  States 
army.  Those  officers  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  specific  duty  assembled 
at  San  Francisco,  where  the  United 
States  sloop-of-war  Ossip ee  was  await¬ 
ing  to  convey  them  to  Sitka.  Friday, 
September  27th,  1867,  despite  the  super¬ 
stition  of  mariners,  was  the  day  of  de¬ 
parture,  and  that  fairest  and  balmiest  of 
mornings  the  Ossipee  was  under  way, 
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bound  upon  the  interesting  expedition. 
Steaming  by  the  flag-ship  Pensacola , 
her  band  saluted  with  the  Russian  na¬ 
tional  hymn  and  our  own  familiar  airs — 
the  officers  and  crew  manifesting  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  interest  in  our  mission,  which 
was  echoed  along  the  wharves  and  among 
the  shipping  throughout  the  harbor’s 
extent.  Passing  through  the  Golden 
Gate  out  by  the  Farallones,  our  course 
was  shaped  direct  for  Sitka.  Though 
fresh  from  the  passage  from  New  York 
in  a  paddle-steamer,  the  soldiers  and 
civilians  of  our  party  found  that  aboard 
a  screw  with  heavy  armament,  breast¬ 
ing  the  long  and  grand  swell  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  they  had  to  endure  a  new  motion 
compounded  from  a  roll,  a  pitch,  and  a 
wallow,  and  to  suffer  a  relapse  of  the 
mal  de  mer :  and  so  distressingly  pros¬ 
trating  was  its  effect,  that  the  medical 
officers  seconded  their  entreaties  to  put 
in  for  Victoria.  Accordingly  the  course 
was  changed,  as  much  to  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  advisers,  desirous  of  enjoying 
the  scenery  within  the  islands,  as  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  sufferers. 

The  sixth  morning  from  departure 
the  ship  entered  the  Juan  de  Fuca 
Strait,  which  separates  by  twelve  miles 
the  kelp-fringed  shore  of  Vancouver’s 
Island  from  our  Washington  Territory, 
where  from  the  water’s  edge  high  up  the 
majestic  Olympian  range  grow  stately 
firs  and  pines  sufficient  to  spar  the 
shipping  of  the  world.  At  evening  we 
were  at  anchor  amid  the  English  fleet 
in  that  gem  of  a  harbor,  Esquimalt — 
shut  in  by  rocks  covered  with  mosses  and 
foliage,  then  gaudily  tinted  by  the  frosts, 
while  over  against  them  were  pretty 
groves,  within  which,  half  hidden,  are  the 
tasteful  residences  of  the  officers,  whence 
winding  roads  and  paths  lead  out  by  the 
government  buildings,  to  which  dock¬ 
yard  paint  and  primness  could  not  im¬ 
part  an  official  aspect — it  all  seemed 
better  befitting  an  oriental  than  boreal 
clime.  Besides  serving  as  the  depot  and 
rendezvous  for  the  English  squadron, 


Esquimalt  is  the  principal  port  for  Vic¬ 
toria,  four  miles  distant,  to  which  a  fine 
hard  road  leads  between  fragrant  hedges, 
by  well-tilled  farms  with  fruitful  orchards, 
and  snug  cottages  with  their  lawns 
“  like  we  ’ave  at  ’ome,”  and  over  the 
long  bridges  spanning  the  estuaries,  and 
into  the  city — once  the  western  seat  of 
power  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
But  the  quiet  of  their  immense  ware¬ 
houses  and  long  wharves  betokens  that 
the  dynasty  of  that  consummate  monopo¬ 
ly,  which  had  ruled  a  region  equal  in  ex¬ 
tent  with  the  United  States,  is  ending. 
Tenantless  and  shabby-appearing  build¬ 
ings  in  unfrequented  streets,  stand  as 
monuments  to  the  Cariboo  delusion  ;  but 
there  are  some  elegant  residences.  The 
churches  and  government  buildings  are 
of  agreeable  aspect,  and  the  natural  sur¬ 
roundings  and  vistas  of  the  loveliest. 
Our  unusual  presence  and  mission  was 
sufficient  to  excite  a  fresh  discussion  of 
the  political  future  of  British  Columbia  ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  Amer¬ 
ican  to  suppress  expression  of  his 
“views,”  after  personal  observation  of 
the  topography  and  resources  of  Van¬ 
couver’s  Island— the  key  to  Puget  Sound, 
the  harbors  of  Washington  Territory  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  interposed  as  an 
irritating  geographic  wedge  in  our  ex¬ 
tending  coast  line. 

Two  days  sufficed  for  coaling  and  in¬ 
terchanging  the  usual  ceremonious  visits, 
when  our  voyage  was  resumed,  and  by 
the  inside  passage — nature’s  safe  high¬ 
way  through  these  tempestuous  seas. 
A  drizzling  autumn  rain  had  set  in,  but 
it  was  disregarded  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  novel  and  marvellous  scenery — in 
some  places  the  channels  leading  under 
bases  of  mountains  rising  abruptly  out 
of  the  deep  waters,  till  their  silvered 
tops  mingled  with  the  mist  and  clouds ; 
at  others,  winding  among  islets  with 
every  variety  and  fashion  of  leafy  and 
mossy  covering — through  strange  haunts 
of  wild  fowl,  until  night  closed  in  upon 
us  in  a  snug  cove  at  Active  Pass.  The 
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next  day,  Sunday,  running  through  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  the  service  was  read 
on  deck  amid  scenes  of  grandeur  which 
seemed  hushed  in  reverent  observance, 
and  while  the  icy  peaks  were  still  glow¬ 
ing  in  the  sunlight,  our  anchor  was  let 
go  in  Duncan’s  Bay,  within  Vancouver’s 
Island.  We  had  next  morning  to  pass 
a  strait,  through  which  the  flowing  tides 
run  nine  knots  per  hour.  Waiting  for 
the  favorable  moving  of  the  waters,  a 
party  landed  to  try  their  new  guns  upon 
the  game  which  alone  possesses  the  lo¬ 
cality.  After  a  few  hours  unskilfully  em¬ 
ployed,  a  gun  and  the  cornet  recalled  all 
persons  and  boats,  and  the  perilous 
passage  was  essayed.  But  the  pilot 
had  started  a  little  too  early  ;  the  eddy¬ 
ing  waters  were  still  madly  rushing 
through  the  narrows,  on  which  our  ship 
was  whirled  and  tossed,  unheeding  rud¬ 
der  and  propeller,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
toy  of  cork.  Nearly  three  hours  were 
consumed  in  making  as  many  miles, 
through  the  successive  whirlpools  and 
rapids,  then  the  way  became  smooth, 
though  tortuous,  to  the  night’s  anchor¬ 
age  in  Alert  Bay,  Cormorant  Island. 
All  next  day  the  rain  poured  down  and 
fogs  drew  close  about,  rendering  it  un¬ 
safe  to  proceed.  The  Indians  found  us 
out,  as  they  had  at  other  stopping-places, 
and  came  alongside  clamoring  for  whis¬ 
key  and  tobacco — most  stultified,  un¬ 
healthy-appearing  wretches,  and  in  un¬ 
couth  and  untidy  garbs  ;  one  with  a  fur 
cap  and  a  pelt  about  his  shoulders,  the 
rest  of  the  body  bare  ;  another  in  high 
boots  and  an  old  bit  of  carpeting — red 
and  black  paint  completing  the  cover¬ 
ing  ;  the  squaws  attired  even  more  fan¬ 
tastically — some  in  the  cast-off  garments 
left  them  by  miners  the  spring  before  ; 
one  crumpling  around  her,  in  the  canoe, 
the  largest  size  tilting  hoop-skirt — the 
necks  of  all  shingled  in  with  beads. 
The  distortion  of  their  heads  was  the 
most  repulsive.  Lower  down  among 
the  islands  were  the  Jlat-heads j  here, 
the  standard  of  beauty  is  the  sugar-loaf— 


produced  by  tightly  bandaging  the  head 
in  pappoosehood — and  the  height  of 
squawish  loveliness,  about  twenty-one 
inches  from  chin  to  apex  of  cranium. 
Rubber-cladding  ourselves,  we  landed 
to  visit  a  burial-place  near.  Some 
years  since,  many  of  the  tribe  were 
swept  off  by  small-pox.  Where  the  vic¬ 
tim  was  seized,  there,  supplied  with  food 
and  water,  but  unattended,  he  was  left  to 
live  or  di#e.  After  the  abatement  of  the 
epidemic  the  corpses  were  burned  and 
the  ashes  collected  in  little  boxes  cov¬ 
ered  with  blanketing,  and  lashed  up 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Be¬ 
sides  this  species  of  sepulture,  their 
favorite  chief  was  placed  in  a  mauso¬ 
leum  of  hewn  logs,  about  twelve  feet 
square,  with  blankets  nailed  over  roof 
and  sides,  which,  now  mouldy  and  worm- 
eaten,  were  dropping  off.  In  the  centre, 
upon  a  trestle,  was  the  rude  box  in 
which  the  body  was  closely  doubled, 
and  around  it  were  deposited  such  per¬ 
sonal  effects  as  hunting,  fishing,  and 
culinary  apparatus,  clothing,  trinkets,  etc. 
The  trees  surrounding  had  been  cut 
away,  save  one,  from  which  the  branches 
were  lopped  ;  from  its  top  the  remnant 
of  a  pennant  v/as  flying ;  at  its  middle 
was  fastened  a  board  bearing  his  “  crest,” 
and  lower  down  another,  inscribed  with 
hieroglyphics,  possibly  a  flattering  epi¬ 
taph.  In  front  of  this  sepulchral  wig¬ 
wam,  and  driven  into  the  ground  about 
three  paces  apart,  were  slabs  hewn  to 
resemble  sentinels,  with  blazings  for 
features,  and  about,  as  it  were,  the 
shoulders,  pieces  of  blanketing  were 
wrapped.  A  number  of  canoes  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  and  fashions,  drawn  up  in  line, 
were  rotting  near. 

After  the  storm  had  ceased  we  crossed 
over  a  portion  of  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Sound,  an  unsheltered  stretch  of  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  the  anchorage  at  night 
was  in  Safety  Cove,  around  the  points 
of  Calvert  Island.  Surfeited  as  we  were 
with  magnificent  scenery,  the  beauty  of 
this  spot  exacted  lively  expression  from 
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every  beholder.  A  deep  nook  scooped 
out,  as  it  were,  from  the  mountain’s  side 
as  a  hostelry  for  benighted  ships ;  the 
waters  of  the  little  basin  teeming  with 
fish  and  fowl,  and  the  thick  woods  with 
game,  while  down  the  mountain’s  sides 
noisy  cascades  descended — never  could 
have  been  found  more  superb  a  wild. 
Our  next  harbor,  Carter’s  Bay,  was 
also  a  beautiful  one,  but  less  secure. 
The  night  was  wild,  and  through  the 
gorges  the  “willi-waws”  would  come 
swooping  down,  straining  our  cables 
and  lashing  the  little  bay  into  foam. 
Through  Finlson’s  Strait  and  Grenville 
Sound,  next  day,  the  panorama  on  either 
hand  surpassed  all  heretofore  enjoyed — 
it  was  the  region  of  mists  and  rainbows 
and  waterfalls.  Starting  amid  mountain- 
peaks  elevated  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet, 
or,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  clouds  them¬ 
selves,  hundreds  of  silvery  and  ribbon¬ 
like  rivulets  wound  down  over  rocks, 
through  mosses  and  trees  ;  lower  down, 
from  rocky  reservoirs,  larger  streams 
rushed  foaming  forth,  took  a  Niagar-a- 
like  leap,  then  roaring  on  over  lesser 
falls,  plunged  seething  into  the  tide. 
By  scores  and  hundreds  could  these 
cascades  be  enumerate®.  For  two  days 
we  were  weather-bound  at  Fort  Simp¬ 
son,  the  northernmost  post  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Company,  and  questionably 
proximate  to  the  parallel  fifty-four  de¬ 
grees  forty  minutes.  Surrounding  the 
fort  is  the  village  of  the  Chimpseans, 
whose  lodges  present  a  most  novel  he¬ 
raldic  system  and  style  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  Above  and  around  the  oval  hole 
of  entrance  to  each  is  rudely  carved  a 
grotesque  representation  of  some  ani¬ 
mal  or  animals — the  “crest” — and  in 
this  manner  is  expressed  all  the  family 
and  tribal  crossings — the  “bar”  sinis¬ 
ter  predominating.  In  addition,  before 
each  chief’s  or  first  family’s  lodge  is 
erected  a  huge  spar  covered  from  top 
to  bottom  with  figures  of  men,  beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles — all  conglomerated 
into  one  grand  chef  d'ceuvre .  Com¬ 


pared  with  those  met  below,  the  Indians 
of  this  tribe  seemed  vastly  superior ;  a 
process  of  enlightenment  has  unques¬ 
tionably  been  going  on  among  them, 
dating  from  the  establishment  of  the 
post.  Their  squaws  do  not  distort  the 
head ;  but  the  fashion  is  to  make  a  slit 
through  the  under  lip,  parallel  with  the 
mouth,  in  which,  in  early  years,  a  silver 
stylet  is  worn,  but  the  aperture  gradual¬ 
ly  dilating  the  old  dames  come  to  sport  a 
plug  of  bone  or  wood  (technically,  la~ 
bret),  of  an  inch  or  two  in  width,  and  of 
half  that  thickness.  In  their  employ¬ 
ment  of  cosmetics,  red  paint  is  streaked 
on  the  scalp  at  the  parting  of  the  hair, 
and  smeared  over  eyebrows,  nose,  and 
chin — a  few  radiating  lines  of  black 
from  the  eyes  consummating  their  irre¬ 
sistibility. 

From  Fort  Simpson  our  course  led 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through 
a  labyrinth  of  channels  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Archipelago  and  Clarence  Strait, 
containing  numerous  snug  retreats,  one 
of  which  afforded  us  refuge  for  thirty 
hours  while  a  storm  raged.  Passing  by 
Cape  Ommaney  into  the  broad  ocean 
still  bounding  under  the  pressure  of  the 
late  gale,  our  destination  was  seventy 
miles  distant ;  but  the  Ossifiee ,  washing 
her  own  decks  and  striking  her  own 
bell,  was  twenty-four  hours  in  reaching 
it.  The  morning  was  clear  and  mild, 
as  heading  toward  the  concave  line  of 
bright,  snow-crested  mountains  we  en¬ 
tered  Sitka  Sound — passing  in  under 
that  most  distinctive  of  landmarks  :  the 
extinct  volcano  Edgecombe,  with  its 
cone  2,800  feet ;  crater,  280  feet  deep, 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  nearly 
filled  with  snow.  F rom  its  rim,,  radiating 
downward  with  almost  geometric  regu¬ 
larity,  are  the  deep  gorges  scored  by 
the  lava  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
From  the  base,  till  meeting  the  snow 
half-way  up,  evergreens  grow  evenly  as  if 
cropped  by  gardening  rule.  The  Sound 
is  eleven  miles  wide  at  this  entrance, 
and  Sitka  fourteen  miles  distant.  Slow- 
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ly  working  our  way  in  between  lines  of 
breakers,  and  in  such  deep  waters  that 
lead  and  anchors  are  alike  useless,  we 
glided  through  a  gateway  left  in  the 
maze  of  islets  which  form  a  perfect 
breakwater — and  there,  nestled  under 
the  beetling  mountains  which  circum¬ 
scribe  three  -  fourths  of  the  vista,  on 
marshy  lowlands  (comprising,  perhaps, 
one  thousand  acres),  was  Sitka. 

And  what  a  wonderful  prospect  was 
opened  —  the  amphitheatre  of  moun¬ 
tains,  surmounted  by  masses  of  ice  and 
snow,  with  striated  sides,  suggestive  of 
avalanches ;  the  chains  of  symmetric 
cones  of  volcanic  type ;  the  lesser  and 
graduated  spurs,  with  vestures  toned 
from  the  gray  moss  that  pushes  out 
under  the  glary  ice,  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  depths  of  perennial  green,  to  the 
neutral  hues  of  the  annual  leaves  still 
clinging  to  the  gigantic  trees  at  their 
bases.  And  tumbling  down  through 
rocky  passes,  and  rushing  on  between 
banks  thickly  hedged  with  alder,  the 
Indian  River  pours  its  cold  and  spar¬ 
kling  water  out  into  that  pebbly  bay,  as 
peculiar  in  outlines  and  intricacies  as  it 
is  unequalled  in  beauty  by  any  port  of 
which  tourists  write,  or  sailors  sing. 
The  harbor  is  marked  out  and  main¬ 
tained  by  triple  rows  of  islets  lappingly 
interspersed,  which  stretch  before  the 
town,  leaving  a  channel  about  three 
hundred  yards  wide,  within  which  all 
vessels  must  moor,  with  anchors  from 
each  bow  and  quarter.  Here,  intricately 
tied  up,  we  found  the  United  States  ships, 
Jamestown  and  Resaca ,  sent  thither  for 
climatic  purification,  after  their  scathing 
by  yellow  fever  at  Panama ;  the  trans¬ 
ports  with  our  troops  aboard ;  and  not 
an  inconsiderable  fleet  of  merchantmen 
flying  the  bunting  of  many  different  na¬ 
tions.  After  many  tedious  evolutions 
the  Ossipee  was  finally  secured,  Friday, 
October  1 8th,  three  weeks  from  day  of 
departure  from  San  Francisco.  That 
same  afternoon  our  troops  were  disem¬ 
barked  and  drawn  up  alongside  the 


Russian  garrison,  on  the  little  plaza, 
left  upon  the  table-rock  on  which  is  the 
Governor’s  residence.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners,  attended  by  officers  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  their  respective  countries,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  flag-staff ;  Captain  Pest- 
chouroff  ordered  the  Russian  flag  hauled 
down,  and  thereby  and  with  brief  decla¬ 
ration  transferred  and  delivered  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  ; 
the  garrisons  presented  arms,  and  the 
Russian  batteries  and  our  men-of-war 
fired  the  international  salute ;  a  brief 
reply  of  acceptance  was  made,  as  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  run  up  and  simi¬ 
larly  saluted — and  we  stood  upon  the 
soil  of  the  United  States. 

The  town  of  Sitka,  founded  in  1799, 
contained  at  the  time  of  transfer  less 
than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and,  in  its 
every  appearance  and  arrangement,  was 
totally  un-American.  There  was  this 
uniformity  and  appearance  of  order 
only — that  the  government  buildings, 
which  comprise  the  Governor’s  resi¬ 
dence,  See-house,  club-house,  hospital, 
barracks,  and  warehouses,  were  very 
large  and  constructed  of  ponderous 
hewn  logs,  painted  yellowish  and  roofed 
with  red  metal.  The  other  buildings  and 
residences  are  also  of  logs,  and  smaller, 
but  unpainted,  and  straggled  along  one 
street  or  thoroughfare.  Adding  to  the 
general  incongruity  of  arrangement, 
there  was  commenced,  when  the  fact 
of  the  cession  became  public,  a  sand¬ 
wiching  in,  ad  libitum ,  of  rough  board 
shanties  for  Jewish  traffic,  numerous 
flaring  saloons,  and  other  structures  for 
congruous  purposes.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town,  the  one  street  bifurcated 
around  it,  stands  St.  Michael’s,  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  the  Oriental  or  Russo-Greek 
Church,  built  also  of  logs,  painted 
white,  with  bright -green  roofings  ; 
dome  and  spire  surmounted  by  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  triple  cross  ;  the  tower  con¬ 
taining  a  chime  of  bells  ;  on  the  north¬ 
ern  and  head  wall  is  hung  a  large  and 
weather-beaten  painting  of  St.  Michael 
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and  the  Dragon.  At  the  palisades  is  a 
chapel  for  Indians,  and  a  Lutheran 
meeting-house  is  used  by  the  post 
chaplain,  or  serves  for  general  assem¬ 
blies.  There  is  a  square  enclosure 
containing  willows  and  firs,  and  upon  a 
high  rock  in  the  centre  a  sort  of  pago¬ 
da — this  is  known  as  the  Princess’s 
Garden.  A  few  buildings  in  by-ways, 
and  some  venerable  hulks  drawn  up  on 
the  beach,  complete  the  general  features 
of  the  settlement.  There  is  a  beacon 
atop  of  the  Governor’s  house,  and  there 
are  numerous  workshops,  and  a  strong 
wharf,  with  stone  steps,  suited  for  the 
tide  which  rises  some  sixteen  feet ;  but 
the  foregoing  enumeration  will  suffice 
for  a  description  to  which  more  minute¬ 
ness  cannot  add  interest. 

Russian  America,  so  isolated  from 
the  Empire,  had  been  swayed  almost  as 
a  separate  monarchy :  its  potentate — 
the  Fur  Company — whose  Court  was  at 
Sitka — any  policy  or  interest  at  variance 
with  its  rule — rank  treason.  Emigration 
and  enterprise,  other  than  for  its  estab¬ 
lished  purposes,  were  restrained.  The 
Imperial  Governor  was  salaried  by  it ; 
his  administration  subject  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  approval ;  tenure  of  office,  posi¬ 
tions,  and  all  but  life,  subservient  to  it. 
Still,  to  all  appearance,  the  reign  was 
grateful  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
change  of  dominion  distrusted.  The 
Prince  Maksoutoff,  for  gallant  services 
in  the  Imperial  navy,  had  succeeded  to 
the  governorship,  and  possessed  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  all  classes. 
Among  the  subalterns  and  in  the  church 
establishments  were  persons  of  rank 
and  refinement.  Many  speak  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  nearly  all  either  French 
or  German,  and  a  well-selected  library 
was  accessible  to  all.  In  their  domestic 
establishments  were  observed  the  ele¬ 
gancies  of  society,  and  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  abundantly  possessed. 
Pleading  guilty  to  a  solecism  upon  their 
hospitality,  most  cordially  exercised,  I 
will  note  some  few  peculiarities.  One 


or  more  antechambers  interpose  be¬ 
tween  the  domiciliary  apartments  and 
the  dreaded  external  air ;  instead  of 
stoves,  one  or  more  cylindrical  brick 
furnaces  heat  and  encumber  each  room. 
Mats,  pieces  of  thick  carpeting,  or  robes 
of  fur,  are  disposed  in  places,  but  not 
entirely  covering  the  floor ;  the  furni¬ 
ture,  of  rich  material  though  cumber¬ 
some  ;  the  piano,  an  indispensable  arti¬ 
cle  ;  numerous  mirrors  and  pictures 
panel  the  walls.  Across  an  upper  corner 
of  each  apartment  is  placed  a  small  paint¬ 
ing  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  or  heads 
of  Saints,  surrounded  by  gold  or  silver 
filigree ;  and  no  Russian  home  but  pre¬ 
sents  this  token  of  their  faith.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Governor’s  house  was 
arranged  for  a  theatre,  and,  at  their  nu¬ 
merous  gatherings,  plays,  music,  dan¬ 
cing,  cards,  and  billiards,  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  hyperborean  nights. 
At  such  times  the  varieties  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  substantial  refreshments  and 
choice  wines  and  liquors  would  astonish 
dyspeptic  Americans.  Tea  of  delicious 
flavor  seems  constantly  prepared,  and  a 
tumbler  of  it,  placed  in  a  saucer,  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  caller,  and  to  the  visitor, 
repeatedly  ;  the  cheroot,  which  follows, 
is  enjoyed  alike  by  both  sexes.  The 
transition  from  this  society  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lower  order  is  very  abrupt. 
The  employes  comprised  Russians,  cre¬ 
oles,  and  a  large  class  with  bloods  in¬ 
terminably  mixed.  Their  pay  was  small, 
and  requirements  few ;  small  rooms, 
proportioned  to  the  numbers  in  the  fam¬ 
ilies,  were  allotted,  free  of  rent,  in  the  un¬ 
tidy  barracks  ;  medical  attendance  was 
provided,  and  schools,  and  an  asylum 
for  orphans.  Their  rations  were  issued 
daily ;  whatever  else  was  required  could 
be  purchased  at  low  rates— established 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  paid  for  with  the 
sheep-skin  money :  their  only  circulat¬ 
ing  medium.  The  common  winter  garb 
for  the  men  is  a  long  sheep-skin  coat 
worn 
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for  the  women,  robes  of  cheap  and  mixed 
furs,  though  on  festivals  there  are  as 
struggling  attempts  at  finery  as  may  be 
elsewhere  observed.  The  church  cal¬ 
endar  provides  over  a  hundred  holidays, 
which  they  honor  and  enjoy  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  amount  of  vodki  procurable  ; 
but  whether  from  temperament  or  disci¬ 
pline,  it  seems  to  excite  in  them  suav¬ 
ity  and  subordination,  rather  than  in¬ 
civility  or  riotous  conduct.  But,  though 
passing  their  simple  lives  in  such  a  se¬ 
cluded  place,  it  does  not  follow  neces¬ 
sarily  that  innocence  and  modesty  are 
their  especial  characteristics.  A  large 
bathing  establishment  is  kept  for  the 
employes  (all  classes  must  enjoy  their 
bath  every  week  or  alternate  ones),  to 
which  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parties  to 
resort  regardless  of  sexual  distinctions. 
That  super-heated,  steamy,  sudsy,  birch- 
twig-flagellating  process  called  a  Rus¬ 
sian  bath,  must  be  too  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  warrant  a  description  of  the 
torture  submitted  to  by  the  writer  in 
fully  acquainting  himself  with  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

The  Oriental  Church,  integral  in  the 
authority  of  the  Empire,  maintained  an 
establishment  at  each  of  the  Fur  Com¬ 
pany’s  posts.  It  is  represented  here 
by  a  bishop,  three  priests  and  two  dea¬ 
cons,  who,  with  numerous  acolytes,  serve 
in  the  cathedral  church.  Those  in  the 
two  lower  orders  of  priesthood  may 
marry — but  for  oncej  celibacy,  however, 
is  required  of  a  bishop — that  he-  has 
never  married  or  is  a  widower.  From 
its  exterior,  one  is  unprepared  for  the 
richness  of  decoration  within  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s ;  vessels  of  gold,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones  ;  candelabra  and  other 
implements  of  silver;  rich  paintings 
within  embossings  of  silver  and  gold. 
The  sanctuary,  occupying  the  head  of 
the  cruciform  edifice,  is  shut  off  at 
times  during  the  service  by  curiously 
ornate  and  latticed  folding  doors  —  in 
either  arm  a  chapel — within  the  dome, 
silver  bas-relief  representations  of  the 


principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour.  The  vestments  in  richness  and 
design  are  in  perfect  keeping  ;  and  the 
flowing  locks  and  beards  of  all  holding 
holy  office  impart  a  fitting  feature  in 
the  ceremonials.  A  service  continues 
seldom  less  than  two  hours,  and  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  antiphonal ;  instruments 
of  music  are  never  employed,  but  often 
the  chiming  of  the  bells  adds  consonance 
to  the  responses  of  the  choristers  and 
the  impressive  ritual.,  If  a  sermon  is 
given,  it  is  very  brief  and  read  by  an 
acolyte  from  a  printed  book — none  “  for 
the  times  ”  are  issued  by  the  sacred 
s£nod.  There  are  no  seats  in  the  church  ; 
the  men  stand  in  one  part,  the  women 
in  the  other,  side  by  side,  prince  and 
fisherman,  officers  with  sailors  and  sol¬ 
diers,  Russian  and  half-breed,  factor’s 
wife  and  servant,  all  earnestly  and  de¬ 
voutly  rendering  worship  and  honor  to 
the  Holy  Trinity.  On  special  festivals, 
the  floor  is  strewn  with  evergreens,  and 
wreaths  and  banners  and  ribbons  are 
additional  decorations ;  the  profusion 
of  candles  floods  the  building  with  light, 
and  at  all  services  the  air  is  heavy  with 
incense.  The  genuflections  are  frequent 
and  extend  to  touching  the  forehead  to 
the  floor.  In  Lenten  time  when  the  lights 
were  dimmed  and  all  was  expressive  of 
woe,  and  night  and  day  the  services 
scarcely  intermitted,  priests  and  con¬ 
gregation  would  remain  for  many  min¬ 
utes  with  faces  to  the  dust  murmuring 
their  penitential  supplications.  The 
service  is  essentially  symbolic,  and 
though  rendered  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue, 
its  significance  cannot  be  misunderstood 
nor  its  gorgeous  richness  unappreciated. 
What  if  there  may  have  been  gathered 
“  accretions  during  the  Dark  Ages,  from 
its  contact  with  ignorance  and  heathen¬ 
ism,”  reverence  cannot  be  withheld  from 
the  Eastern  Church,  most  venerable  for 
its  antiquity  in  the  world,  and  which 
has  kept  up  a  succession  of  bishops 
in  the  same  sees  from  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  fill  now.  Holding  to  the 
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Julian  calendar,  the  Russian  dates  are 
twelve  days  later  than  ours  of  the  Gre¬ 
gorian,  and  their  Sunday  commences  at 
sunset  on  our  Friday  ;  but  on  both  holy 
days  full  services  are  rendered.  Christ¬ 
mas  was  observed  with  magnificent 
church  ceremonials  and  merry  domestic 
festivities,  when  from  the  laden  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  the  orphans  and  children  of 
the  poor  exacted  cheerful  tribute.  Till 
Ash-Wednesday  was  a  continuous  holi¬ 
day  and  carnival,  and  masking  the  stand¬ 
ard  amusement.  But  their  gladdest  fes¬ 
tival  was  Easter,  at  which  they  enthu¬ 
siastically  portrayed  their  emotional  and 
religious  transition  from  penitential 
grief  to  hope  and  joy.  Easter-even,  at 
midnight,  the  bells  chimed  forth  their 
liveliest,  and  the  church,  so  long  dark 
and  funereal,  blazed  forth  in  dazzling 
light ;  the  congregation  in  gayest  attire, 
each  one  bearing  a  lighted  candle, 
seemed  in  the  greatest  exhilaration. 
“  Christos  vaskrasce  !  ”  “  Christos  vas- 
krasce  !  ”  Christ  is  risen !  was  the  in¬ 
spiring  refrain  repeated  and  echoed 
over  and  over  throughout  their  triumphal 
celebration  which  continued  three  hours, 
terminating  with  the  ceremony  in  which, 
after  the  clergy,  each  of  the  laity  ex¬ 
changed  with  the  bishop  the  salutation 
Christos  vaskrasce !  and  a  kiss  upon 
each  cheek  and  the  chin ;  after  which 
the  same  was  interchanged  generally 
among  the  congregation,  promptly  and 
cordially,  uninfluenced  by  station  or 
condition.  All  Easter-week  the  bells 
seemed  never  to  cease  chiming,  and,  as 
the  days  were  sunny  and  balmy,  the 
populace  would  stroll  down  by  the  river, 
and,  with  the  inseparable  tea-apparatus, 
arrange  a  picnic  and  follow  with  sylvan 
sports,  quite  irreconcilable  with  ideas  of 
an  hyperborean  clime.  Of  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  in  the  sacraments  and  rites,  bap¬ 
tism  is  celebrated  at  home  to  avoid  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold,  as  the  child  is  stripped 
and  three  times  immersed.  The  name 
is  then  bestowed  by  the  priest,  and  is 
supposed  not  to  have  been  before  re¬ 


vealed  even  to  the  parents.  At  funer¬ 
als  the  corpse  is  borne  in  an  open  coffin 
over  evergreen  boughs,  strewn  from  the 
residence  to  the  church,  and  thence  to 
the  cemetery ;  and  there  is  carried  with 
it,  in  resemblance  to  the  old  classic  cus¬ 
tom,  a  dish  of  rice  cooked  with  raisins, 
which,  after  the  interment,  is  returned 
to  the  home  and  partaken  of  daily  by 
the  mourning  relations  while  it  lasts. 
A  wedding  is  an  elaborate  affair,  and 
decidedly  a  trying  ordeal,  for  the  cere¬ 
mony  requires  nearly  an  hour  for  its  per¬ 
formance.  The  pair,  followed  by  proper 
attendants,  and  all  bearing  lighted  can¬ 
dles,  are  met  at  the  church  door  by  a 
priest,  who  leads  them  to  an  altar  be¬ 
neath  the  dome,  where,  after  many  genu¬ 
flections  and  responses,  an  elegant  crown 
is  placed  on  the  head  of  each  and  they 
are  then  led  slowly  three  times  around 
the  altar,  reciting  the  obligations  they 
are  about  assuming.  It  is  the  bride’s 
privilege  at  any  time  before  completing 
the  third  and  last  circuit,  to  withdraw 
from  the  engagement ;  that  Rubicon 
passed,  the  plighting  of  troth  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  exchanging  rings,  drinking 
from  a  goblet  wine  three  times  in  alter¬ 
nation,  and  then,  after  repeating  their 
vows,  they  kiss  the  Bible,  the  cross,  and 
their  crowns ;  the  bride  furthermore 
kneels,  and  thrice  crossing  herself  be¬ 
fore  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  kisses  the 
feet.  The  ceremony  terminates  with  a 
general  embracing  of  the  couple  by  their 
respective  friends.  On  board  every 
Russian  vessel  before  sailing,  high  mass 
was  celebrated,  but  though  in  general 
very  interesting  and  unusual,  the  festi¬ 
vals  and  ceremonials  are  too  numerous 
to  warrant  in  this  space  even  enumer¬ 
ating. 

Outside  a  line  of  palisades,  and  strag¬ 
gled  along  the  water  front,  are  about 
fifty  square  log  huts  or  lodges  compris¬ 
ing  the  Indian  village.  Within  them, 
for  the  most  part  of  the  time,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  1,000  are  squatted,  and 
in  all  stages  of  dress  and  undress,  from 
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verminous  blankets  to  a  coating  of  soot ; 
while  without  a  corresponding  number 
of  wolfish-faced  dogs  doze  in  day-time, 
and  dolefully  howl  in  concert  through¬ 
out  the  night.  A  disgusting  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  stench  pervades  the  locality  and 
all  pertaining  to  it.  A  descriptive  sum¬ 
mary  (which  would  apply  to  and  in¬ 
clude  representatives  of  numerous  other 
tribes,  which  from  curiosity  or  for  traffic 
thronged  to  the  capital)  must  specify 
that  they  are  indolent,  besotted,  dis¬ 
eased,  thieving,  and  offensively  impo¬ 
tent.  When  other  means  for  procuring 
liquor  fail,  they  may  work.  As  a  shag 
or  gull  is  eaten  with  as  much  relish  as 
venison,  their  hunting  is  graduated  by 
convenience.  They  do  not  possess  suffi¬ 
cient  ingenuity  to  manufacture  curious 
trinkets.  Laws  and  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  sale  of  spirits  yet  lack  effi¬ 
cient  stringency,  for  never  a  day  or 
night  passed  but  were  seen  drunken 
Indians,  or  their  disgusting  orgies  dis¬ 
turbed  the  night.  The  Governor  had 
been  compelled,  from  prudential  sanitary 
considerations,  to  separate  and  immure 
the  sexes.  Their  thieving  extends  from 
adroit  shop-lifting  to  stripping  copper 
from  ships’  bottoms.  It  is  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  how  their  prowess  and  impor¬ 
tance  have  been  overrated ;  they  live 
on  the  coast  or  by  rivers  where  fish 
abound,  with  no  means  of  transportation 
save  their  rude  canoes  hollowed  from 
logs ;  to  retreat  from  the  coast  would  be 
but  to  starve  ;  they  have  no  stock  of 
supplies  or  ammunition,  and  possess  but 
a  few  guns,  and  those  ill-conditioned 
and  of  obsolete  pattern.  Distinct  and 
dwindled  tribes,  all  unallied  and  gener¬ 
ally  tamely  warring  with  each  other, 
occupy  the  insignificant  villages  referred 
to.  The  Russians  were  first  astonished 
at  our  force  sent  to  occupy  the  territory, 
so  much  larger  than  they  had  ever  main¬ 
tained,  and  then  drolly  amused  that 
reenforcements  should  follow !  The 
language  of  the  Sitkans  differs  from  the 
Chinook,  and  is  a  succession  of  unpleas¬ 


ant  gutturals  ;  they  make  no  stint  in 
paint  or  ornaments  for  their  tawny  bod¬ 
ies,  though  many  went  through  the  win¬ 
ter  barelegged  and  barefooted.  The 
bodies  of  their  dead  are  burned  and1  the 
ashes  preserved  in  small  hive-like  struc¬ 
tures  at  the  rear  of  the  lodges,  adorned 
with  paganish  art ;  some  of  the  ashes, 
however,  are  mixed  with  soot,  which 
the  relatives  smear  over  their  faces  (to 
wear,  not  to  be  washed  off),  and  this,  with 
closely-cropped  hair,  constitutes  their 
garb  of  mourning.  The  medicine-men 
possess  perquisites  superior  to  the 
chiefs ;  the  ceremony  of  constituting 
their  office  is  termed  tomanoss ,  and  was 
witnessed  at  the  coldest  period  in  the 
year.  The  aspirants,  some  thirty  young 
bucks,  had  been  kept  fasting  and  prac¬ 
tising  incantations  for  two  days,  until 
wrought  up  to  an  almost  frenzied  condi¬ 
tion,  when  they  were  brought  out,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  entire  population, 
stripped  and  plunged  into  the  harbor; 
after  remaining  in  the  chilling  water  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  they  were  called  out 
and  set  to  whipping  each  other,  which 
they  did  vigorously  and  competitively  ; 
then  into  the  water  and  out  again  for  “  a 
course  ”  at  the  hands  of  the  “  Board.” 
This  process  continued  an  hour,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  “  plucking  ”  of  about  two- 
thirds  ;  the  others  returned  to  resume 
their  heathenish  charms  and  maintain 
the  fast.  Next  day  the  water  and  whip¬ 
ping  tests  were  repeated  and  continued 
until  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  the 
“  class  ”  “  bilged  ”  ;  then  the  enduring 
ones,  conducted  to  the  principal  chief’s 
lodge  with  great  clamor  and  rejoicing, 
were  admitted  to  a  grand  hoo-doo, 
which  signaled  and  completed  the  con¬ 
ferring,  secundum  artetn ,  of  the  degree 
of  medicine-men  and  bestowal  of  the 
power  of  sorcery.  Some  certain  ani¬ 
mal  is  held  sacred  by  every  tribe  ;  this 
“  emblem,”  with  the  Sitkans,  is  the 
crow,  and  consequently  those  confident 
and  garrulous  birds  sit  at  ease  and  caw 
in  doorways  and  on  window-sills.  Their 
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vocation  of  scavengers  now  protects 
them  rather  than  the  superstitious  indul¬ 
gence  sanctioned  by  the  Russians. 
Slaves  are  held  among  the  tribes — cap¬ 
tives  and  their  descendants  —  and  the 
Dahomey  custom  of  sacrificing  them, 
at  the  deaths  of  their  owners  or  chiefs, 
still  prevails.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  Russians  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  ransom  the  victims  by  ample 
outlays  of  stores  and  ammunition  ;  since 
the  advent  of  the  Americans,  one  se¬ 
lected  for  the  pyre  took  refuge  and  ob¬ 
tained  protection  within  the  garrison. 

It  requires  an  extensive  stretch  of  the 
commonly  accepted  opinions  concerning 
climatic  characters,  to  appreciate  the 
peculiar  conditions  at  Sitka,  so  usual 
is  it  to  fancy  isothermal  lines  united  and 
continued  with  those  of  latitude.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  parallel  fifty-seven  degrees 
thirty-five  minutes  (that  of  Sitka)  east¬ 
ward,  it  crosses  the  floes  in  Hudson’s 
Bay,  the  northern  part  of  frigid  Labrador, 
and  passes  within  less  than  two  degrees  of 
Greenland’s  icy  shore  ;  but  the  isother¬ 
mal  line  extended,  emerges  at,  or  below, 
the  capes  of  Virginia;  as  well  might 
Chesapeake  Bay  be  cited  as  the  region 
of  icebergs  and  the  habitat  of  the  wal¬ 
rus  and  polar  bear,  as  Sitka  Sound.  A 
great  stream  of  aqueous  vapor  perpetu¬ 
ally  rising  from  the  western  waters,  and 
borne  over  that  part  of  the  Alaskian 
coast,  maintains  a  high  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  and  of  moderate  range.  Striking 
the  vast  mountain  barriers,  condensa¬ 
tion  as  constantly  results,  and  that  its 
product,  rain,  does  not  continuously  de¬ 
scend,  is  but  from  meteorologic  acci¬ 
dents,  which  deflect  the  currents  and 
vary  the  susception  of  the  condensing 
surfaces.  Those  “  little  accidents,”  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Statistics  may  show  that  in  other  locali¬ 
ties  a  greater  amount  of  water  falls  during 
the  year,  but  at  none  could  be  recorded 
more  frequent  showers.  In  winter,  even, 
the  fall  of  rain  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
snow.  Nor  is  there  any  considerable 


product  of  ice  ;  upon  the  artificial  lake 
but  seven  inches  formed,  and  that  po¬ 
rous  and  unmarketable.  Glenboke  (deep) 
Lake,  beyond  the  first  eastern  range, 
remains  open  except  about  the  shores. 
In  the  harbor  once  only  was  noticed  a 
few  thin  patches  of , ice,  not  sufficient, 
however,  to  retard  a  boat’s  progress. 
Beyond  gardening,  no  agricultural  at¬ 
tempts  had  been  made,  and  it  is  yet  to 
be  demonstrated  if  they  are  unadvisable. 
In  that  alluvial  soil  trees  attain  tropi¬ 
cal  dimensions,  and  the  thickets  are  al¬ 
most  impenetrable ;  and  to  meet  the 
most  distant  advance  of  spring,  the 
grasses  and  wild  flowers  spring  forth 
with  astonishing  forwardness. 

Before  the  ships  which  transported 
our  expedition  had  discharged  their 
cargoes,  there  occurred  a  storm  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  memory  and  traditions  of 
the  inhabitants,  reports  of  which  were 
ominously  mingled  in  the  accounts  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  domain.  It 
was  terrific  ;  bursting  forth  suddenly  in 
the  full  fury  of  a  northern  storm — strand¬ 
ing  ships,  razing  buildings,  besoming 
the  coast.  After  that,  and  until  the 
vernal  equinoctial,  winds  were  not  more 
violent  than  at  lower  latitudes  on  the 
Pacific.  In  midwinter  the  daylight  was 
diminished  to  six  hours  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  duration.  For  weeks  neither  sun, 
moon,  nor  other  heavenly  body  would  be 
visible.  In  best  weathers  the  diurnal 
light,  for  a  good  portion  of  its  continu¬ 
ance,  but  faintly  streamed  forth  from 
behind  the  mountains,  where  the  mists 
drift  and  dull  clouds  hang.  Lacking 
the  stimulus  of  light ;  the  dampness  af¬ 
fecting  animal  spirits  barometrically ; 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world  almost 
cut  off;  restricted,  necessarily,  in  ex¬ 
ercise  ;  even  gustatory  sense  palled  by 
unchanging  diets  of  game — through  such 
an  hibernation  “  the  contented  mind  ” 
might  brave  nostalgia,  but  the  sensitive 
body  scarcely  hyperaemia ! 

Exhibitions  of  the  aurora  borealis 
were  less  frequent  than  we  had  inferred, 
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but  on  one  occasion,  late  in  spring,  oc¬ 
curred  a  display  exceeding  bur  excited 
expectations.  Brilliant  and  symmetrical 
arches  first  spanned  the  heavens  ;  then, 
rows  of  perpendicular  flaming  columns 
extended  up  from  the  horizon  as  if  in 
support ;  then,  again,  all  would  dissolve, 
glide  off,  or  sink  down  among  the  side 
scenes  the  mountains  provided.  Next, 
from  a  glowing  spot  at  the  zenith,  con¬ 
centric  discs  diverged,  rapidly  revolv¬ 
ing,  expanding,  contracting,  interming¬ 
ling;  some  whisking  away  from  the 
nucleus  and  waltzing  off  across  the  sky, 
and  all  displaying  lustrous  variations  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum,  from  faintest 
amber  to  deepest,  softest  violet.  The 
morning’s  advancing  light  dimmed  those 
gorgeous  pyrotechnics  of  nature  ere  our 
enjoyment  approached  satiety. 

The  change  of  season  from  damp  and 
darkness  to  light  and  warmth,  seemed 
more  marked  and  genial  in  influence 
than  that  which  in  lower  latitudes 
tardily  dispels  the  snow  and  frosts,  and 
difficultly  lures  spring  from  the  lap  of 
winter — the  daylight  expanded  so  rapid¬ 
ly  ;  the  foliage  so  promptly  and  grate- 
!  fully  responded  to  the  warmer  showers  ; 
the  animating  industry  of  the  fisherman 
!  preparing  their  tackle  for  a  harvest 
i  scarcely  short  of  the  miraculous ;  the 
i  incessant  clanging  of  the  augmenting 
!  swarms  of  sea-fowl ;  the  long  lines  of 
1  wild  geese  (dwindled  to  faintest  trace  on 
!  the  southern  sky),  returning  to  their 
:  native  fastnesses — all,  were  not  less  ex- 
:  hilarating  than  diverting.  By  the  last 
:  of  May  there  was  no  night ;  the  evening 
;  and  morning  twilights  intermingled  and 
:  merged  into  the  day,  and  all  through 
the  twenty-four  hours  were  heard  the 
:  cheerful  chirpings  of  the  migratory  sing- 
1  ing  birds. 

Concerning  the  products  and  re- 
i  sources  of  our  new  possessions  outside 
i  Baranoff  and  adjacent  islands,  the  writer 
!  obtained  no  more  reliable  information 
>  than  that  which  has  been  collated  and 
!  extensively  circulated  by  correspondents 
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and  pamphleteers,  from  the  marvellous 
recitals  of  voyagers,  hunters,  and  Indian 
traders ;  but  with  such  tangible  evidence 
as  the  fisheries  afford,  and  the  packages 
of  valuable  furs  which  fill  warehouses 
and  laden  ships,  and  such  a  vastness  of 
forest  surrounding,  one  is  at  a  loss  as 
to  what  is  not  credible. 

Nimrodian  excursions,  necessarily  un¬ 
dertaken  in  boats  and  often  conducted 
for  leagues,  beyond  the  usual  successes, 
discovered  to  us  many  rare,  and  some 
unrecognized,  ornithological  specimens, 
and  afforded  wonderful  varieties  of 
scenery.  In  one  mazy  region  we  landed 
and  visited  the  (to  the  Russians)  famous 
Klutchy — a  series  of  hot  mineral  springs 
issuing  from  the  rocks  at  least  fifty  feet 
above  tide  mark,  and  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  de¬ 
grees,  Fahrenheit.  Suitable  buildings 
were  erected  there  by  the  Fur  Company, 
whither  were  sent  intractable  cases  of 
rheumatism,  scorbutic  and  other  diseases 
common  to  the  climate,  and  the  report 
is  unvarying  of  benefits  experienced. 

To  this  changed  dominion  flocked  in 
amplest  proportion,  a  herd  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men — Alaskan  pio¬ 
neers,  aspirants  for  colonial  emoluments 
and  honors.  Before  our  first  sunset 
gun  was  fired,  their  preempting  stakes 
dotted  the  ground,  and  ere  long  they 
had  framed  a  city  charter,  devised  laws 
and  remunerative  offices,  and  by  an 
election,  at  which  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  votes  were  mustered,  gave  public¬ 
ity  to,  and  inaugurated  their  schemes* 
Their  squatter  claims  were  confirmed 
and  recorded  ;  next  cropped  out  a  judi¬ 
ciary.  Though  first  confined  to  disputes 
among  themselves,  it  soon  extended  to 
passing  final  judgment  in  cases  involv¬ 
ing  life  and  liberty,  and  even  in  matters 
of  nice  international  complexity,  utterly 
ignoring  in  act  and  appearance  the  mili¬ 
tary  presence  and  only  legally  consti¬ 
tuted  and  competent  authority.  Some 
such  a  course,  perhaps,  is  unavoidable 
in  the  incipiency  of  colonization,  though 
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it  reflects  humiliatingly  upon  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  those  concerned.  Speculation 
became  rife  and  unreasonable,  and  sus¬ 
picion  rested  upon  the  commonest  com¬ 
mercial  transactions — while  the  prices 
for  the  veriest  necessities  of  life  were  so 
inflated,  that  actual  distress  threatened 
the  poorer  classes  and  the  unwisely 
venturesome.  Whether  influenced  by 


these  conditions  or  not,  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  employes  did  not  accept 
the  beneficent  provision  of  Article  III 
of  the  Treaty — admitting  them  “to  the 
enjoyments  of  all  the  rights,  advantages, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States” — but  returned  within  the  Em¬ 
pire  as  transportation  could  be  provided 
for  them. 
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MY  article  on  the  Origin  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Species  had  been  months 
in  preparation.  Much  of  the  fame  which 
I  have  since  secured  by  its  publication 
in  that  widely-circulated  magazine,  the 
Interoceanic  Monthly ,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  spent  weeks' in  deep  investi¬ 
gations  in  ethnological  science,  compar¬ 
ing  results,  and  especially  examining  the 
points  of  resemblance  which  exist  in  the 
brute  creation  and  the  nobler  race  of 
man.  To  say  that  I  utterly  overthrew 
the  Darwinian  theory,  and  quite  demol¬ 
ished  the  tribe  of  pretenders  who  have 
since  attempted  to  imitate  that  great 
apostle  of  error,  may  not  be  strictly  in 
accordance  with  modesty,  but  hosts  of 
candid  friends  will  admit  that  it  is  strict¬ 
ly  true.  I  know  very  well  that,  though 
my  untiring  labors  in  the  cause  of  science 
are  not  yet  thoroughly  appreciated,  an 
admiring  posterity  will  dwell  with  de¬ 
light  on  the  name  of  Samuel  Simcox 
as  the  benefactor  of  his  race,  who 
showed  where  that  race  had  its  birth, 
and  from  what  primitive  elements  it 
sprang.  For  further  particulars,  see  the 
Interoceanic  Monthly  for  June,  18 — . 

My  favorite  haunt  during  the  progress 
of  my  article  was  Coriander’s  Menage¬ 
rie  ;  having  resolved  that  this  should 
be  the  masterpiece  of  my  life,  I  spared 
neither  labor  nor  expense  upon  it,  and 
actually  procured  a  season  ticket  to  the 
menagerie,  and  passed  many  pleasant 


hours  in  watching  the  wild  animals, 
studying  their  habits,  and  drawing 
many  valuable  conclusions  from  their 
points  of  resemblance  and  difference. 
Consequently,  though  the  apes  and 
monkeys  had  furnished  me  with  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement  and 
interest,  I  was  delighted  beyond  meas¬ 
ure  when  it  was  announced  that  Corian¬ 
der  had  secured  a  live-  gorilla  for  his 
collection  of  wild  beasts.  An  agent 
had  been  despatched  to  Africa  and  had 
sent  home,  with  great  secresy,  a  real 
live  specimen  of  this  dreadful  beast ; 
and  so  well  had  all  the  negotiations 
been  kept  that  nobody  knew  of  what 
was  being  done,  until  the  monster  was 
fairly  caged  and  on  exhibition  at  Cori¬ 
ander’s  Menagerie.  I  entered  with  zest 
upon  a  study  of  the  creature’s  habits 
and  peculiarities ;  and,  while  the  idle 
curiosity  of  mere  wonder-mongers  kept 
a  vast  crowd  about  the  cage  wherein 
the  furious  beast  was  confined,  I  calmly 
surveyed  it  from  a  safe  distance  an^ 
made  my  scientific  observations  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  And  when  vulgar 
wonder  at  the  strange  beast  had  some¬ 
what  subsided,  and  *1  could  get  nearer  r 
the  cage  and  watch  the  gorilla,  I  was 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  hu¬ 
man  traits  which  I  discovered  in  the 
extraordinary  animal.  His  manner  of  ': 
reclining  was,  though  impish,  half  hu¬ 
man  ;  and  his  grotesque  gait,  as  he 
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sprang  from  side  to  side  of  the  narrow 
prison,  was  suggestive  of  his  supposi¬ 
titious  congener — man  ;  even  his  terrible 
howl,  which  rent  the  air  of  the  museum 
constantly,  had  a  human  shade  of  sound. 

One  rainy  day  when  the  great  hall  of 
the  museum  was  unusually  vacant  of 
visitors,  I  almost  leaned  against  the 
cage  in  my  eager  watch  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  gorilla.  I  fancied  him 
roaming  his  native  African  jungles,  the 
terror  of  every  living  thing,  or  rearing, 
with  a  strange  and  grotesque  solicitude, 
his  young  family.  I  wondered  how 
much  akin  to  human  love  and  hate  were 
the  passions  that  raged  beneath  that 
hairy  breast,  and  how  much  of  real  feel¬ 
ing  was  in  the  loud  and  anguished  howl 
that  occasionally  burst  from  those  fang¬ 
like  jaws.  Thus  speculating,  I  drew  in¬ 
cautiously  near  the  bars  of  the  cage 
where  the  monster  restlessly  paced  up 
and  down,  and  was  inexpressibly  startled 
:at  feeling  his  hot  breath  on  my  cheek, 
while  from  his  huge,  hairy  lips  came 
the  sound — “  Sam  !  ”  I  actually  jumped 
with  astonishment,  whereupon  the  crea- 
tture  beseechingly  said:  “Hush,  hush, 
Tor  Heaven’s  sake  do  not  leave  me!” 
Mustering  courage  enough  to  ask  what 

I  all  this  meant,  the  gorilla  answered :  “  I 
;am  your  old  friend,  Jack  Gale;  do  n’t 
!  leave  me.” 

So  Coriander’s  famous  gorilla  was 
rnone  other  than  my  old  crony,  Jack  Gale. 

And  this  is  how  Jack  happened  to  be 
;a  gorilla : 

Coriander’s  keepers  were  too  watch- 
Iful  to  permit  much  conversation,  but 
[taking  from  the  gorilla — for  such  he  still 
'was  to  me — the  address  of  Jack  Gale, 
'.No.  1283  MorusmultiOaulis  Street,  I 
*went  home  to  revise  some  of  my  deduc¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  human 
{species,  founded  on  observations  of  the 
igorilla  in  a  state  of  comparative  wild- 

II  ness.  The  menagerie  closed  at  ten 
{o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  precisely  at 
! half-past  ten  I  was  at  Jack’s  lodgings, 
I  to  which  I  climbed  up  four  flights  of 


crooked  and  very  dark  stairways.  The 
room  was  small  and  cheerless  ;  the  win¬ 
dows  were  carefully  guarded  by  thick 
curtains ;  three  or  four  swinging  bars 
depended  from  the  ceiling  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  its  inmate  in  acrobatic  exercises  ; 
across  the  foot  of  the  bed  lay  a  well- 
dressed  gorilla’s  skin,  and  at  a  small 
table,  and  absorbing  the  contents  of  a 
pot  of  beer,  sat  the  wearer  of  this  dis¬ 
carded  robe.  This  was  the  haunt  of 
the  African  gorilla.  He  told  his  story 
in  a  few  words. 

“  When  you  and  I  were  used  to  talk 
with  each  other  along  the  Tallapoosa 
and  Athens  wire,  I  never  thought  L.o 
meet  you  as  a  live  gorilla ;  but  here  I 
am.  After  the  war  was  over  and  the 
Government  discharged  so  many  cele- 
graph  operators,  it  was  hard  scratching 
for  a  while ;  and  after  you  and  I  left 
the  Decapolis  office,  I  was  well-nigh 
broke  more  than  once,  only  a  few  cents 
standing  between  me  and  beggary.  But 
I  kept  a  stiff  upj~er  lip  and  struggled 
up  to  Cincinnati  where  I  met  with 
Coriander,  He  was  out  there  with  his 
menagerie  and  was  about  to  come  on  to 
this  city  and  open  a  big  show.  He  is  a 
great  old  villain,  but  he  has  the  sweet¬ 
est,  nicest  little  daughter  that  ever  was 
given  to  man.  You  have  n’t  seen  Clara 
Coriander,  have  you ?  No?  Well,  you 
have  not  seen  the  loveliest  and  best  girl 
in  the  world,  then.  But,  as  I  was  say¬ 
ing,  old  Coriander  was  preparing  tor, a 
year’s  campaign  in  this  city,  and  allotted 
a  great  deal  on  a  real,  live  gorilla  which 
had  been  captured  in  the  wilds  of  Africa 
somewhere.  Oh,  curse  that  gorilla;  I 
wish  I  had  been  dead  before  ever  I 
heard  of  him.” 

And  here  Jack  groaned. 

“  I  loved  Clara  Coriander.  I  suppose 
you  have  guessed  that  out  already.  But 
it  was  the  old  story  :  poor  young  mam 
without  fortune  or  friends  ;  cryal  Par" 
ents  determined  that  their  onty  daughter 
shall  not  marry  a  beggai  >  young 
inconsolable  and  demoted  to  aforesaid 
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poor  young  man,  but  dreadfully  afraid 
of  papa,  whose  only  child  she  is.  Well, 
Coriander  came  on  here  and  I  followed, 
the  old  man  giving  me  the  job  of  writing 
his  posters  and  advertisements — to  keep 
me  from  starving,  I  suppose.  The  long- 
expected  Gooroo  arrived  from  Zanzibar, 
but  no  gorilla  was  there  on  board  for  Mr. 
Coriander ;  there  was  a  skin  of  that 
celebrated  animal,  the  beast  himself 
having  departed  this  life  off  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  in  imitation  of  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  another  much-feared  person 
who  once  resided  in  that  locality. 

Coriander  was  frantic.  The  great 
end  of  his  menagerie  was  not  to  be  his. 
His  long-cherished  plans  were  a  wreck  ; 
his  money  was  spent  for  naught ;  he 
had  no  gorilla..  After  all,  I  rather  like 
the  oH  wretch  (Coriander  I  mean).  He 
has  an  absolute  passion  for  his  ‘profes¬ 
sion,’  as  lie  calls  it,  and  was  more  in 
despair  because  he  had  no  gorilla,  than 
because  it  was  a  bad  financial  opera¬ 
tion,  which  left  hiii  without  that  for 
which  he  had  spent  so  much  money. 
He  was  wretched  in  his  disappointment, 
and  postponed  indefinitely  the  opening 
of  his  menagerie,  though  ny  elegant  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  in  all  theuapers,  and 
our  flaming  posters  covered  t'»e  walls  of 
the  city  from  one  end  to  the  o'ther. 
Gloom  reigned  in  the  house  of  Corian¬ 
der. 

“"This  was  my  opportunity.  I  was  in 
love  with  Clara  and  without  any  perma¬ 
nent  occupation.  Presenting  myself  be¬ 
fore  the  old  man,  I  said :  ‘  Mr.  Corian¬ 
der,  you  want  a  gorilla  ?  ’ 

“do  be  sure,’  said  he  testily. 

“  ‘  I  will  furnish  you  with  one.’ 

“  ‘  The  devil  you  will  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Look  here,’  said  I,  stepping  back 
a  few  paces..  Grasping  the  top  of  a 
heavy  old  wardrobe  that  stood  in  the 
room,  I  swung  myself  up,  clambered 
alon  the  top,  sprang  up  and  down,  over 
chairs  and  tables,  raced  around  the 
room  with  large  strides  and  jumps,  and 
finally  wound  up  my  performances  by 


rushing  at  the  astonished  Coriande, . 
and,  beating  my  breast,  gave  a  terrifk 
howl,  that  fairly  made  the  old  man 
quail  as  he  writhed  in  his  chair.  I  hac 
not  been  practising  for  nothing,  eviji 
dently.  Coriander  was  actually  frightil 
ened. 

“  ‘  What  does  this  mean,’  he  gaspedj: 
with  some  rage  mingled  with  his  perturja 
bation. 

“  ‘  I  am  the  live  gorilla  from  the  wild (3 
of  Africa,’ said  I.  ‘Give  me  my  skii 
that  arrived  by  the  Gooroo  from  ZanzE; 
bar,  and  I  will  scare  this  city  out  of  itli 
senses  when  the  managerie  opens,  aftet 
a  brief  delay  on  account  of  the  difficult;:: 
of  preparing  for  the  enormous  additions; 
which  a  discriminating  public  will  bo 
delighted  to  see.’ 

“Old  Coriander  embraced  me  witl 
tears  in  his  eyes,  declaring  that  I  waji 
a  real  genius,  and  was  born  to  the  shov 
business. 

“  ‘  But,’  said  I,  ‘  though  I  am  pool: 
and  need  the  money  which  you  will  pa;;i 
me,  I  have  one  other  condition,  and  that 
is  that  you  shall  give  me  your  daughter’1 
hand  if  I  succeed.’ 

“  The  old  man  was  rather  taken  abaci: 
at  this,  and  flatly  refused  at  first ;  ami 
ve  wrangled  over  the  matter  for  two  o:: 
tnree  days,  but,  after  seeing  me  in  th*p 
skin  of  the  gorilla  go  through  many  anf 
tics  and  performances,  he  reluctant!;!! 
gave  in  and  agreed  that  after  one  yeat 
of  gorilla  life  in  his  service  I  should! 
have  the  happiness  of  marrying  Claraj; 
He  only  stipulated  that  I  should  no;: 
hereafter  tell  anybody  of  the  cheat,  ana 
that  not  even  Clara  should  know  of  i 
now. 

“  I  am  aware  that  my  profession  if 
not  high  art,  as  you  call  it,  and  on  hot 
days  it  is  precious  uncomfortable.  Bu,. 
what  won’t  a  fellow  do  under  the  press); 
ure,  of  an  exchequer  in  distress,  ana 
enticed  by  the  promise  of  the  hand  oj: 
the  prettiest  and  best  girl  in  the  world  IS 
The  pay  is  not  much,  but  I  keep  souji 
and  body  together,  which  is  more  than. 
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some  poor  devils  do  in  this  great  city. 
By  the  way,  Sam,  have  you  got  five 
dollars  about  you  ?  ” 

Now,  if  there  was  anything  that  Jack 
Gale  specially  loved,  it  was  the  state  of 
being  in  debt.  He  was  never  so  happy 
:as  when  in  debt,  and  when  by  accident, 
•or  the  interference  of  friends,  he  got 
tout  of  it,  he  was  uneasy  and  wretched, 
apparently,  until  he  got  in  again.  The 
normal  condition  of  the  man  was  debt ; 
so  when  he  asked  me  for  a  loan,  I  could 
not  help  laughing ;  and  I  told  him  that 
he  had  undoubtedly  found  one  of  the 
greatest  privations  of  his  gorilla  life  to  be 
:he  difficulty  of  contracting  new  debts. 

“That’s  a  fact,”  said  Jack;  “the 
menagerie  opens  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning ;  it  takes  me  a  good  hour  to 
jet  myself  up  for  the  day ;  and  we  don’t 
iihut  up  until  ten  o’clock  at  night;  so 
tou  see  my  professional  duties  are  very 
confining,  and  a  real,  live  African  gorilla 
s  not  supposed  to  have  first-rate  credit 
vith  the  people  who  poke  stale  sand¬ 
wiches  and  peanuts  through  his  cage- 
itars  by  day.” 

I  promised  Jack  that  if  old  Seanecks, 
If  the  Interocea,7iic  Monthly ,  accepted 
ay  article  on  the  Origin  of  the  Human 
■pecies  I  would  divide  the  proceeds 
nth  him.  Jack  and  I  had  shared  and 
hared  alike  with  our  little  gains  too 
ften  in  years  gone  by  for  me  to  remem- 
ler  which  owed  the  other  now.  Be- 
sdes,  I  told  him  that  I  had  studied  his 
nbits  as  a  gorilla  and  he  had  some 
=aim  upon  the  profits  of  an  article  in 
Ihich  his  personal  peculiarities  figured 
>  largely. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  observed 
e  characteristics  of  Coriander’s  Afri- 
in  gorilla  with  new  interest.  He  per- 
rmed  wonderfully  well ;  it  was  difficult 
|  realize  that  the  hairy,  ravening,  agile, 
Id  grotesquely -moving  beast,  from 
hich  every  visitor  shrank  back  aghast, 
[is  only  jolly  Jack  Gale  serving  out  his 
rd  servitude  for  an  anticipated  bride, 
try  much  after  the  ancient  fashion  of 


Laban’s  kinsman.  The  cunning  rascal 
had  a  fashion  of  leaping  at  the  bars 
when  curious  people  came  too  near, 
driving  them  away  from  a  narrow  in¬ 
spection  by  his  hideous  yells  and  angry 
mouthings.  But  his  roars,  which  were 
really  artistic  in  their  brutal  sonorous¬ 
ness,  served  us  a  good  purpose.  As  I 
was  night  editor  on  the  Daily  High¬ 
flyer,  and  kept  pretty  close  from  ten 
until  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
Jack  was  caged  until  the  hour  at  which 
I  went  to  work,  it  was  not  easy  for  us 
to  meet.  So  we  exchanged  the  saluta¬ 
tions  of  the  day  and  a  few  scraps  of 
news  by  using  our  old  signals,  learned 
long  ago  in  the  telegraph  office.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  rat-tat-tat  of  the  little  in¬ 
strument  so  familiar  to  both  of  us,  Jack, 
by  a  series  of  long  or  short  howls  and 
grunts,  gave  me  his  message,  to  which 
I  replied  by  careless  taps  of  my  cane  or 
hand,  nobody  suspecting  that  my  casual 
movements  meant  anything,  nor  sup¬ 
posing  for  an  instant  that  a  sudden 
burst  of  African  forest  yells,  which  sent 
a  fat  lady  nearly  into  hysterics,  and 
made  two  small  children  howl  with  ap¬ 
prehension,  merely  meant  “  She  with 
the  pink  bonnet  is  my  Clara.” 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  Clara 
Coriander  was  an  exceedingly  attractive 
young  person.  Blonde,  slight  in  figure, 
and  with  one  of  those  fair,  transparent 
complexions  that  make  you  think  of  a 
light  shining  through  an  alabaster  vase, 
Clara  Coriander  was  certainly  as  lovely 
a  girl  as  one  ever  lays  eyes  upon.  Be¬ 
sides,  she  was  an  only  daughter,  and 
old  Coriander  had  grown  rich  in  the 
menagerie  business.  Jack  was  a  lucky 
dog  (gorilla,  I  should  say)  to  gain  her 
hand — if  he  ever  did ;  but  one  could 
not  help  thinking,  as  he  noted  her 
dainty  manner  and  delicate,  somewhat 
distingue,  face,  that  she  was  hardly  the 
girl  to  fancy  a  fellow  who  had  person 
ated  a  gorilla,  even  for  her  hand.  I 
was  afraid  that  Jack  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  thus  debasing  himself  to  the 
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absurd  passion  of  her  cruel  parent  for 
the  possession  of  a  gorilla.  Moreover, 
by  debarring  himself  from  her  society 
for  a  greater  portion  of  the  time  (Sun¬ 
days  only  excepted),  he  left  the  field  open 
for  some  more  fortunate  rival  who  might, 
in  the  mean  time,  carry  off  the  prize. 

But  Jack  felt  sure  that  he  was  all 
right,  and  by  a  precious  bit  of  decep¬ 
tion  he  had  led  Clara  to  believe  that  he 
was  hard  at  work,  night  and  day,  at 
some  legitimate  calling,  earning  money 
for  his  future  ambitious  designs  in  life. 
The  poor  little  thing  believed  in  him, 
but  Jack  said  it  was  very  hard  for  him 
to  be  obliged  to  see  his  beloved  flirting, 
right  before  his  eyes  at  the  menagerie 
(for  the  girl  had  a  taste  for  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  was  there  often),  with  some 
perfumed  dangler  who  was  in  love  with 
her  pretty  face  and  old  Coriander’s 
money.  On  these  occasions  he  hated 
himself  for  his  mean  disguise,  and  found 
satisfaction  in  howling  at  the  gay  party 
in  such  dreadful  fashion  as  sent  them 
quaking  from  his  cage ;  and  then  he 
cursed  himself  for  having  driven  away 
his  lovely  angel,  and  was  smitten  with 
sudden  remorse  as  he  saw  her  rose-hued 
cheeks  blanch  at  his  terrific  cries.  At 
such  times  he  could  with  difficulty  re¬ 
strain  himself  from  shouting:  “Don’t 
be  frightened,  dear,  it’s  only  Jack  !  ” 
But  he  was  fortunately  preserved  from 
such  an  untimely  exposure. 

Old  Seanecks  was  very  mean,  and, 
though  he  accepted  my  article  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Human  Species,  only  paid 
me  the  pitiful  sum  of  twenty  dollars  for 
that  valuable  contribution  to  knowledge. 
Twenty  dollars  for  the  labor  and  thought 
of  weeks  !  Was  ever  anything  so  ab¬ 
surd  ?  And  there  was  Jack  confidently 
expecting  at  least  twenty-five  dollars  to 
purchase  a  birthday  present  for  Clara. 
Jack  loved  to  make  presents,  and  the 
deeper  he  got  into  debt  the  more  pres¬ 
ents  did  he  bestow  on  his  friends.  Such 
another  whole-souled  fellow  as  he  was, 
to  be  sure. 


But  I  pocketed  the  disappointment:! 
along  with  the  money  and  went  straight¬ 
way  to  the  menagerie.  There  was  quite: 
a  little  cfowd  about  Jack’s  cage,  stand¬ 
ing  at  a  respectful  distance.  In  his= 
capacity  as  the  real  African  gorilla,  Jack 
had  just  avenged  himself  on  a  danger¬ 
ous  rival  by  snatching  off  his  matchless: 
wig.  This  gentleman  had  long  deceived: 
his  friends  with  his  ambrosial  locks,  bu  1 
Jack’s  quick  eye  had  discovered  the  chea : 
and  he  seized  a  favorable  moment  to  make 
a  grab  for  it.  To  his  inexpressible  joy, 
it  came  off  in  his  paw,  and  the  discomi 
fited  gallant  stood  with  his  bare  poll' 
in  the  presence  of  the  giggling  ana 
amused  Clara  Coriander.  The  amateu:; 
gorilla  was  in  a  frenzy  of  delight,  ana 
tore  up  and  down  his  cage,  scattering 
Mr.  Jonquil’s  chestnut  curls  with  savp 
age  glee.  Old  Coriander  afterward  hao* 
to  pay  for  the  wig,  of  course,  but  h| 
was  so  delighted  with  the  stroke  of  showi* 
man  genius  displayed  in  its  destruction 
that  he  paid  the  bill  without  a  murmun 
None  but  a  wild  and  savage  animal,  di 
course,  would  “  snatch  a  gentleman  bald: 
headed,”  as  the  old  man  expressed  iii 
I  suppose  some  of  my  readers,  whr 1 
now  recollect  the  occurrence,  will  agrei: [ 
with  Mr.  Coriander  in  his  opinion. 

After  the  little  crowd  which  this  amus: 
ing  affair  had  drawn  around  the  cagtj; 
dispersed  in  various  directions,  I  dre  ;: ! 
near  enough  to  hand  Jack  a  ten-dolls  1 
note,  which  was  his  share  of  the  pro  ( 
ceeds  of  my  article  in  the  I?iterocean\<  \ 
Mo?ithly.  He  snatched  it  furtively,  fa: 1 
the  keepers  were  not  far  off,  and  cranji 
ming  it  into  his  ferocious  jaws  (line  1 
with  blood-red  velvet),  he  howled  in  hr  ^ 
usual  staccato  style,  “  Did  n’t  I  scaJia 3 
old  Jonquil,  though  !  ” 

One  of  the  keepers  approaching  mi f 
said  suspiciously,  “  Look  a-here,  your;  1 
man,  you  make  entirely  too  free  wij 
that  ere  beast.  He’s  awful,  he  is,  arj. 
some  day  he  ’ll  just  go  for  you,  if  yd* 
ain’t  keerful.  Why,  this  arternoon,  1 
jest  tote  a  gentleman’s  skelp  clean  c 
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his  head,  and  he  was  bore  out  in  a  faint¬ 
in’  condition.  Jest  see  the  hair  of  him 
all  scattered  over  the  cage.” 

I  humbly  thanked  him  for  the  cau¬ 
tion,  and  drew  off,  asking  for  informa- 
:ion  as  to  the  creature’s  habits.  He 
was  very  communicative,  and  enlight¬ 
ened  me  with  much  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  relative  to  his  diet,  averring  that 
je  invariably  was  fed  before  the  men¬ 
agerie  was  opened,  the  raw  meat  and 
've  rabbits  which  he  devoured  exasper- 
ting  him  by  their  blood  to  that  degree 
hat  it  was  not  safe  for  any  person  but 
he  keeper  to  come  into  his  sight.  The 
lorilla  enjoyed  this  confidential  commu- 
ication  and  roared  his  approval  thus  : 
He ’s  the  head  liar  of  this  menagerie.” 
Jack  and  I  kept  up  a  casual  corre- 
pondence  from  day  to  day  by  means  of 
lur  telegraphic  signals,  for  I  had  little 
ime  to  see  him  when  off  duty.  Occa- 
ionally  I  strolled  in  of  an  evening  to 
Dmmiserate  his  fearful  ennui  and  cheer 
;im  up  with  a  friendly  sign,  or,  when 
oportunity  offered,  to  chat  furtively 
jith  the  man-gorilla,  who  swore  dread- 
lly  at  the  bad  bargain  which  he  had 
;ade.  His  confinement  was  growing 
xcessively  irksome,  and  though  his 
instant  exercise  kept  him  in  good  bod- 
k  health,  poor  Jack  lost  his  spirits  and 
lew  positively  wretched  in  mind.  One 
ght,  when  I  had  managed  to  find  time 
visit  him  at  his  “den”  in  Morus- 
ulticaulis  Street,  he  grew  quite  plain- 
re  over  his  unhappy  condition. 

I  “Hang  it,  Sam,”  said  he,  “you  have 
idea  how  mad  it  makes  me  to  think 
at  I  have  shut  myself  up  in  that  cage 
•  a  year  and  with  no  chance  of  getting 
ft  without  telling  Clara  what  I  have 
ifen  doing.  And  there  she  goes  pot- 
|ing  about  the  menagerie,  like  a 
jssed  little  angel  as  she  is,  without 
:  least  idea  that  Jack,  unhappy  Jack, 
glowering  at  her  from  his  cursed  go- 
m  prison,  longing  to  say  the  words 
lit  would  bring  confusion  and  dismay 
[l)n  all  of  us.  And  then  when  I  see 
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some  other  fellow  flirting  around  with 
her,  and  old  Coriander  leering  over  her 
head  at  me,  knowing  full  well  how  ag¬ 
gravated  I  am,  why,  it  just  makes  me 
wild.” 

I  comforted  Jack  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  bade  him  hope  that  some  stroke  of 
luck  would  yet  deliver  him  from  his  vol¬ 
untary  thraldom  and  bring  him  to  his 
love.  He  was  hopeful  that  old  Corian¬ 
der  would  find  the  gorilla  business  un¬ 
profitable,  and  would  offer  to  buy  him 
off,  or  consent  to  shorter  terms.  He 
vowed  one  day  that  unless  relief  soon 
came,  he  would  address  the  crowd  about 
his  cage  and  inform  them  that  he  was 
an  unmitigated  humbug;  that  he  was 
no  gorilla  at  all,  but  a  distressed  gentle¬ 
man,  John  Gale  by  name,  temporarily 
held  in  duress  by  that  old  rascal,  Colum¬ 
bus  Coriander.  But  he  restrained  him¬ 
self  and  waited.  It  was  well  that  he 
did. 

One  evening,  finding  an  unemployed 
half-hour  at  my  disposal,  I  sauntered 
into  the  menagerie  hall,  and  watched 
the  poor  weary  beasts  slowly  composing 
themselves  to  their  unquiet  slumbers. 
It  was  nearly  time  to  close  the  show 
for  the  night,  and  not  many  people 
were  left  to  stroll  about  among  the 
cages.  Old  Coriander  was  there  with 
his  fat  wife,  the  lovely  Clara  floating 
about  in  a  cloudy  white  dress,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  train  of  admiring  swains. 
The  poor  gorilla  was  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  floor  of  his  cage,  with  his 
face  sullenly  turned  to  the  rear  parti¬ 
tion.  Passing  by  the  poor  fellow,  with 
a  little  pang  of  regret,  I  stopped  before 
a  cage  of  apes,  poor  Jack’s  next-door 
neighbors.  No  wonder  that  he  felt 
blue  sometimes. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rush  of  hurry¬ 
ing  feet ;  a  strange  qonfusion  pervaded 
the  whole  place,  lately  so  quiet  and 
still ;  and  above  the  pungent  odor  of 
the  menagerie,  I  detected  that  of  burn¬ 
ing  wood.  The  place  was  on  fire,  and 
instantly  everybody  ran  for  the  exits. 
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The  hall  was  filled  with  blinding  smoke  ; 
the  red  tongues  of  flame  thrust  them¬ 
selves  eagerly  through  the  thin  parti¬ 
tions  which  separated  the  main  exhibition 
hall  from  the  lumber-rooms  in  the  rear. 
And  the  people  who  rushed  selfishly 
down  the  narrow  stairways  fled  not  only 
from  the  flames,  but  from  the  poor  beasts 
who  cowered  in  their  cages,  or  roared 
angrily  as  they  caught  the  mad  excite¬ 
ment  around  them.  The  scene  was 
terrible  ;  the  crackling,  roaring  fires 
sweeping  out  into  the  long  room ;  the 
wild  terror  of  the  caged  animals  ;  the 
shrieks  and  cries  of  flocks  of  suddenly- 
liberated  strange  birds  ;  and  the  surg¬ 
ing  clouds  of  smoke  which  rolled 
through  the  high  arches  overhead. 
Passing  near  the  gorilla’s  cage  I  heard 
Jack’s  voice,  as  he  yelled  with  stentorian 
lungs  :  “  Will  nobody  let  me  out  ?  Oh, 
will  nobody  let  me  out  ?  ”  Quick  as 
thought  I  ran  behind  his  cage,  and  un¬ 
fastened  the  narrow  flap  that  closed  the 
opening.  In  another  moment  the  Afri¬ 
can  gorilla  was  out  and  across  the  hall, 
to  where  a  blonde  young  lady  in  a  white 
dress  was  being  helplessly  borne  along 
by  old  Coriander,  also  encumbered  by 
the  stout  mother  of  Miss  Clara — for  Jack 
had  seen  that  his  beloved  was  in  mortal 
danger.  Raising  the  fainting  girl  in  his 
strong  arms,  the  hairy  monster  rushed 
down  the  stairs,  astounding  the  coming 
firemen  with  the  sight  of  a  ferocious 
gorilla  carrying  off  a  respectable  young 
lady,  whose  flaxen  curls  lay  lovingly 
over  the  dreadful  shoulders  of  the  beast, 
which,  with  ludicrous  failure,  endeavored 
to  caress  the  pallid  face  of  the  young 
lady,  with  his  hairy  jaws,  stiff  with  pad¬ 
ding  and  whalebone,  and  nicely  lined 
with  blood-red  velvet. 

The  gorilla  fled  up  the  street,  bearing 
his  dainty  burden — for,  cpce  in  sight, 
he  could  not  stop  without  exposure. 
Plodding  travellers  on  the  illuminated 
sidewalks  were  startled  by  the  swift  ap¬ 
parition  of  a  gorilla  carrying  off  a  young 
lady  who  was  borne  into  dark  alleys 


to  be  eaten  in  the  obscurity  of  some  h 
hidden  den.  Casual  wayfarers  through  t 
back  streets  shrieked  and  ran  as  they  > 
beheld  a  flaming  hairy  dragon  leaping 5 
with  enormous  strides,  and  carrying  the !: 
corpse  of  a  nice  young  person  hanging;; 
over  his  shoulder.  Good  Mrs.  Harris, L 
who  keeps  the  lodging-house  at  No.. 
1283  Morusmulticaulis  Street,  fell' 
down  in  a  deadly  swoon  at  her  own: 
doorway,  as  she  was  returning  fromr 
class-meeting,  to  see  the  Evil  One,, 
equipped  with  the  traditional  head,) 
horns,  and  tail — breathing  fire  and  sul¬ 
phurous  smoke,  and  violently  deporting^ 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  who  had,  fori: 
love  of  dress  and  other  wordly  vanities,;; 
sold  herself  to  the  Old  Nick.  Vaulting); 
over  the  prone  body  of  the  insensible* 
Mrs.  Harris,  Jack  eluded  his  few  pur¬ 
suers,  and  darted  up  the  stairs  to  hist 
own  private  den,  where  he  shut  andi; 
locked  himself  and  his  fair  burden  fromji 
the  world. 

The  lovely  Clara  revived  shortly,  and,: 
opening  her  eyes,  shut  them  again  with 
a  great  scream.  She  was  in  the  den  of: 
the  African  gorilla.  There  was  more- 
fainting,  and  more  anguish  on  the  park 
of  Jack,  who  cursed  his  luck  and  his. 
folly  together.  “It’s  Jack;  it’s  only  I 
Jack,”  he  cried  with  real  agony  as  hell 
tore  off  his  mask,  and  the  young  lady; 
slowly  returning  to  her  senses,  once): 
more  opened  her  eyes  and  beheld  hem 
lover,  a  real  African  gorilla  from'  h 
chin  downward,  but  possessing  a  very: 
resolute  yet  anxious  human  head — very 
like  Jack  Gale’s,  with  the  scalp  anc: 
grinning  jaws  of  the  defunct  monstei 
hanging  behind  his  ears. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  situation  1 
a  nice  young  lady  in  a  strange  garret: 
confronted  by  an  erratic  young  man  ii 
semi-gorilla  costume ;  his  countenano  I 
flushed  with  excitement  and  exercise 
his  eyes  wild  with  anxiety  and  alarm: 
and  his  whole  manner  that  of  a  persoi 
who  is  in  a  state  of  utter  quandary^ 
The  truth  of  history  compels  me  to  re: 
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cord  the  fact  that  Miss  Clara  Coriander 
threw  up  her  hands  and  laughed  as 
she  would  die.  She  was  a  sensible  girl, 
and  liked  a  good  joke.  Old  Cori¬ 
ander’s  plans  were  laid  bare  to  her 
clear  vision  in  one  moment;  she  saw 
through  the  whole  trick  and  laughed 
in  the  face  of  the  astonished  Mr. 
Gale. 

“  Oh,  Jack,”  she  said,  as  soon  as  she 
could  recover  her  breath,  “  how  could 
you  be  such  a  fool  ?  Where  am  I  ? 
How  shall  I  ever  get  home  ?  Oh,  oh, 
oh.”  To  all  of  which  Jack  could  only 
reply  by  instalments.  But,  by  secluding 
the  young  lady  on  the  stairway,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  preparing  for  their  return  to 
the  Coriander  mansion.  Through  the 
half-deserted  streets  the  young  couple 
went  in  different  guise  from  that  in 
which  they  had  before  astonished  those 
who  saw  them  flee.  The  gorilla  deliv¬ 
ered  up  the  old  man’s  daughter  and  was 


glad  to  be  told  that  the  menagerie,  not 
quite  ruined,  must  needs  be  closed  for 
a  few  months  for  repairs. 

The  show  opened  again  in  due  sea¬ 
son  with  new  attractions,  under  the 
management  of  Coriander  and  Gale. 
But  in  all  the  lines  of  cages  of  rare 
beasts,  no  African  gorilla  was  to  be 
found.  In  lieu  thereof  they  showed  a 
handsomely  stuffed  skin  of  the  much- 
lamented  beast  which  come  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end  in  consequence  of  a  cold 
caught  by  exposure  at  the  great  men¬ 
agerie  fire.  Coriander’s  heart  relented 
when  Jack  saved  his  daughter  from  the 
burning  building,  and  he  found  his  in¬ 
ventive  genius  invaluable  in  the  show 
business. 

I  have  seen  the  only  young  gorilla 
born  on  American  soil,  of  which  there 
is  any  account.  It  has  pink  cheeks  and 
blue  eyes,  and  is  learning  to  answer  to 
the  name  of  Clara  Gale. 
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Captain  of  the  western  wood ; 
Thou  that  apest  Robin  Hood! 
Green  above  thy  scarlet  hose, 

How  thy  velvet  mantle  shows  ; 
Never  tree  like  thee  arrayed, 

O  thou  gallant  of  the  glade  ! 

When  the  fervid  August  sun 
Scorches  all  it  looks  upon, 

And  the  balsam  of  the  pine 
Drips  from  stem  to  needle  fine, 
Round  thy  compact  shade  arranged, 
Not  a  leaf  of  thee  is  changed  ! 

When  the  yellow  autumn  sun 
Saddens  all  it  looks  upon, 


Spreads  its  sackcloth  on  the  hills, 
Strews  its  ashes  in  the  rills, 

Thou,  thy  scarlet  hose  dost  doff, 

And  in  limbs  of  purest  buff, 
Challengest  the  sombre  glade 
For  a  sylvan  masquerade. 

Where,  O  where,  shall  he  begin 
Who  would  paint  thee — Harlequin  ? 
With  thy  waxen  burnished  leaf, 

With  thy  branches’  red  relief, 

With  thy  poly-tinted  fruit, 

In  thy  spring  or  autumn  suit ; 

Where  begin,  and  O,  where  end, 
Thou  whose  charms  all  art  transcend  ? 
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Apart  from  the  sanctity,  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  patriotic  Californians,  invests  the 
persons  of  those  who  have  once  breathed 
the  free  air  of  this  remarkable  State,  Mr. 
Samuel  Bowles,  of  the  Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  our  sympathy  for  his  happy 
deliverance  from  a  jail  and  a  public  dinner. 
The  first  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  his 
friends  ;  the  last  appears  to  rest  solely  upon 
his  own  individual  strength  and  sagacity. 
As  a  captive,  with  the  “Argus  eyes  ”  of  a  sym¬ 
pathizing  and  independent  press  upon  him, 
his  conduct  was  irreproachable.  The  se¬ 
rene  martyr  calmly  ate  his  tea  and  toast, 
and  evolved  copy  for  the  Republican.  Fiske 
might  capture  the  body,  but  he  could  not 
utterly  subdue  the  editorial  instinct.  And 
yet,  for  an  outrage  as  unparalleled  as  this, 
everything  seems  to  have  gone  off  pleasant¬ 
ly,  and  everybody  seems  to  have  been  satis¬ 
fied.  Mr.  Fiske  was  content,  for  he  had 
gained  his  point — expensively,  it  is  true — 
but  yet  he  had  gained  it ;  Mr.  Bowles  was 
content,  for  he  had  vindicated  principle 
over  his  tea  and  toast,  and  received,  as  he 
deserved,  the  warmest  popular  sympathy. 
Everybody  might  have  shaken  hands  with 
everybody  else,  and  the  performance  have 
concluded  with  a  walk-round  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  For  up  to  this  time  the  dreadful  Mr. 
Bonner  had  not  appeared  with  his  exceed¬ 
ingly  liberal  terms,  and  his  feverish  desire 
to  advertise  the  whole  affair  and  the  Ledger 
gratuitously. 

No  thoughtful,  just,  or  politic  man,  will, 
in  any  way,  excuse  or  do  aught  but  strongly 
condemn  the  outrage  upon  Mr.  Bowles. 
But  we,  his  editorial  brethren,  knowing  that 
the  press  is  a  Mighty  Engine,  a  Palladium, 
an  vEgis,  a  Keystone,  and  several  other  re¬ 
markable  things  closely  related  to  Greek, 
Roman,  and  American  Democracy,  will  be 
apt  to  reiterate  these  facts  with  more  or  less 
vociferation  and  confusion  for  some  months 
to  come.  Already  symptoms  of  this  eruptive 
eloquence  may  be  detected.  And  yet  the 
fact  is  none  the  less  established,  that  an  edi¬ 
tor,  who  wilfully  misuses  his  strength,  is 


amenable  to  the  law  in  proportion  to  his 
power  to  injure. 

There  is  one  lesson  which  the  California 
press  may  learn  from  the  conduct  of  its 
Eastern  brethren  in  this  felicitously  grave 
affair.  It  is  to  so  conduct  these  little  differ¬ 
ences  of  policy,  partisanship,  and  methods, 
that  they  shall  not  preclude  perfect  coopera¬ 
tion  on  questions  of  journalistic  dignity  or 
principle.  Sincerely  as  we  may  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Bowles,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent,  if  the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Daily  Clarion  were  to-morrow  haled 
through  the  streets  to  prison  for  a  pro¬ 
fessional  act,  would  his  brother  of  the 
Watch  Tower,  or  his  compatriot  of  the  Bea¬ 
con,  clamor  at  the  jail  doors  for  his  release  ? 
Would  they  pour  their  gathered  thunders 
against  the  offender,  however  great  his 
wealth  or  advertising  possibilities  ?  Judging 
from  the  past,  they  would  not-  But,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  present,  we  believe  they  would, 
and  for  this  we  have  to  thank  Samuel 
Bowles,  of  the  Springfield  Republican. 


GOSSIP  ABROAD. 

Rome,  Dec.  15th,  1868. 

There  is  less  of  interest  to  communicate 
to  our  readers,  this  month,  than  was  fur¬ 
nished  in  our  last  review  of  political  and 
general  news  in  Europe.  All  eyes  are  still 
fixed  upon  Spain ;  but  the  friends  of  that 
country  are  not  quite  so  happy  about  her 
future  as  they  were  directly  after  the  late 
revolution,  and  her  enemies  are  lifting  their 
heads.  Union  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
yet  councils  are  somewhat  divided.  The 
majority  of  her  men  in  power  are  altogether 
in  favor  of  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
right  monarch  does  not  seem  to  be  easily 
forthcoming,  while  the  hopes  of  the  wrong 
monarchs  strengthen,  and  their  efforts  in¬ 
crease.  Queen  Isabella  has*  sent  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  confer  with  the  Minister  of  War,  of¬ 
fering  pardon  and  other  fine  things  if  he 
will  bring  about  the  return  of  his  lawful 
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sovereign.  (There  are  old  condemnations 
to  death  hanging  over  him,  which  can  al¬ 
ways  be  easily  carried  out.)  Large  sums  of 
money  find  their  way  from  the  treasury  of 
the  late  Queen  into  the  coffers  of  her  friends 
in  Spain.  There  are  occasional  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  the  old  Government,  fo¬ 
mented,  of  course,  by  the  very  large  clerical 
party. 

On  the  other  hand,  Republican  ideas  are 
strengthening  every  day.  There  are  con¬ 
stant  meetings,  processions,  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds.  The  press  is  exceedingly 
active.  A  most  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
electors  of  Madrid  has  been  made,  and 
thousands  of  copies  are  circulated  all  over 
the  land.  Republicanism  has  the  advantage 
of  present  possession  of  the  ground.  But 
the  people  are  by  no  means  educated  for  it, 
nor  would  a  Republic  at  all  please  the 
powerful  neighbors  by  whom  Spain  is  sur¬ 
rounded. 

The  elections  will  be  held  about  the  twen¬ 
tieth  of  December,  and  then  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  settled,  and,  as  we  believe,  the 
coming  man,  now  so  carefully  hidden,  who 
is  to  sit  upon  the  Spanish  throne,  will  ap¬ 
pear. 

As  to  the  general  state  of  Europe,  France 
sends  her  felicitations  to  Russia,  upon  the 
wonderfully  peaceful  state  of  affairs.  Russia 
passes  them  over  to  Austria.  Austria  hands 
them  on  to  Prussia.  Prussia  sends  them  down 
to  Italy.  Italy  returns  them  to  France,  and 
France  despatches  them  to  the  little  States 
they  are  all  wishing  to  gobble  up.  These, 
tremblingly  stammer  forth  their  great  happi¬ 
ness  and  unlimited  faith  in  their  big  brothers, 
and  the  game  begins  anew.  Meanwhile,  the 
armies  of  these  peaceable  powers  are  all 
attaining  gigantic  proportions.  France, 
while  converting  the  whole  country  into  a 
series  of  barracks,  assures  the  world  that 
peace  will  never  end.  Austria,  by  the  mouth 
of  Baron  Beust,  declares  that  every  power 
but  herself  wishes  to  cross  into  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  country.  France  would  cross  the  Rhine ; 
Prussia,  the  Main  ;  Russia,  the  Pruth  ;  It¬ 
aly  aims  at  the  Trentino.  She — Austria — 
alone  is  satisfied,  and  increases  her  army 
accordingly. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Piedmont  left 
Menza,  last  week,  for  Florence,  where  the 
Princess  was  to  celebrate  her  seventeenth 


birthday.  They  were  escorted  to  the  rail¬ 
road  by  a  vast  crowd.  And  after  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  station,  a  deputation  of  the 
workmen  sang,  in  chorus,  a  song  in  their 
honor.  The  Princess,  who  has  all  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  her  age,  broke  forth  into  excla¬ 
mations  of  delight,  and  again  and  again 
begged  the  Syndic  to  thank  the  singers  for 
her.  They  were  also  received  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  at  Florence,  where  they  remained  a  few 
days,  reaching  Naples  on  the  twenty-second. 
They  travelled  by  Ancona,  Pescara,  and 
Foggia,  in  order  to  avoid  passing  through 
Rome.  The  court  carriages  were  sent  from 
Naples  to  conduct  them  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  miles  from  Sangnono  de  Greci  to 
Santo  Spirito.  The  long  detour  they  were 
obliged  to  make  took  them  off  the  lines  of 
railroad.  A  brilliant  reception  awaited  them 
here.  The  civil  and  military  authorities  es¬ 
corted  them  to  the  palace.  The  city  was 
made  gay  with  flags,  and  in  the  evening  il¬ 
luminated  by  gas  and  electric  light.  There 
was,  also,  a  fine  display  of  fireworks  in  front 
of  the  palace.  Music  and  choral  singing 
diversified  the  entertainment. 

They  were  received,  however,  without  en¬ 
thusiastic  applause.  Naples  has  not  learned 
to  love  her  princes  ;  and  when  Republican¬ 
ism  takes  possession  of  this  country — as  it 
doubtless  will  ere  long — its  fountain-head 
will  be  found  on  the  shores  of  this  bay. 

A  Court  will  be  held  here  during  the  win¬ 
ter  ;  the  Prince  and  Princess  will  spend  the 
gay  season  in  the  city. 

Vesuvius  did  not  fulfil  its  promise  of  illu¬ 
mination  to  greet  the  Prince’s  arrival.  The 
eruption  of  1868  is  over,  and  however  one 
may  miss  the  magnificent  view  of  the  fiery 
mountain,  one  cannot  but  be  thankful  that 
its  ravages  have  ceased. 

New  lava  first  began  to  be  visible  on  the 
eighth  of  last  month,  and  from  that  time  an 
eruption  was  imminent.  On  the  ninth  of 
the  present  month  a  new  cone  opened,  and 
projectiles  were  thrown  out  thence  with 
such  frequency  and  abundance  as  soon  to 
entirely  fill  the  cone  of  last  year.  After  a 
day  or  two  of  comparative  quiet,  two  new 
openings  suddenly  burst  forth,  and  the  flow 
of  lava  became  terrific.  At  the  velocity  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  metres  a  minute,  a 
stream,  one  hundred  and  twenty  metres 
wide  and  ten  or  twelve  high,  soon  over- 
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flowed  the  old  lava  of  preceding  eruptions, 
and  moved  on  the  cultivated  lands  toward 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  It  threatened,  in 
turn,  all  the  villages  gathered  at  its  feet,  de¬ 
stroyed  vineyards  and  farms,  swallowed  up 
chestnut-groves  and  orange-gardens,  and 
burned  to  ashes  some  hundred  and  fifty 
houses.  The  poor  peasants  were  paralyzed, 
and  were  with  difficulty  induced  to  remove 
their  goods  from  their  houses,  when  threat¬ 
ened.  The  authorities  of  Naples,  and  of 
the  villages  near  Vesuvius,  rendered  all  the 
aid  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 
Carriages,  wagons,  and  carts  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  were  employed  in  removing  furni¬ 
ture,  and  carrying*  homeless  and  houseless 
people  to  places  of  shelter.  The  Observa¬ 
tory,  near  the  Hermitage,  was  itself  at  one 
time  threatened.  The  lava  seemed  as  if  it 
might  undermine  the  height  upon  which  it 
is  situated.  Professor  Palmieri  and  his 
friends  remained,  however,  at  their  post, 
and  it  was  extraordinary  to  notice  with  what 
accuracy  they  predicted  the  course  and  final 
sudden  end  of  the  eruption.  The  fires 
seemed  to  be  quenched  almost  in  a  moment. 

We  first  witnessed  the  eruption  from 
Naples,  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  November.  It  seemed  to  us  as  if 
we  were  assisting  at  the  creation  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  fire.  The  gentle  swash  of  the  waves, 
the  dim  line  of  land,  reminded  us  that  earth 
and  water  existed.  And,  then,  fire  came 
recTand  glowing  from  distant  dark  caverns, 
and  painted  the  heavens  of  its  own  color, 
and  glowed  and  burned  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon. 

The  next  night,  we  ascended  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  here,  again,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  scene,  save  by  comparisons. 
We  might  have  been  denizens  of  an  upper 
sphere,  looking  forth  upon  the  burning  of 
earth.  Long  lines  of  liquid  fire  ran  along 
the  mountain  peaks.  Fiery  cascades  rushed 
down  to  burning  lakes.  Vast  gulfs  opened 
and  showed  the  raging  element  below.  Fires 
kindled  here  and  there  in  the  valley,  seemed 
like  distant  cities.  And  the  smoke  rolled 
densely  on  the  horizon,  and  the  clouds  were 
red  and  lurid,  and  the  roar  of  the  great  con¬ 
flagrations  mingled  with  the  winds. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  this  eruption 
has  been  the  constant  shower  of  ashes.  On 
the  day  on  which  we  ascended  the  mountain, 


they  reached  to  Naples,  and  the  roofs  of  the 
villages  through  which  we  rode,  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  them  to  the  depth  of  nearly  two 
inches.  We  were  sometimes  almost  blinded 
by  them.  On  the  twenty-third,  when  the 
fire  was  no  longer  visible,  the  scene  was 
very  peculiar.  A  dense  cloud  of  smoke 
rose  from  the  mountain,  whose  summit  was 
beautifully  streaked,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  with 
snow.  This  was  a  deposit  of  salts  thrown 
forth  from  the  crater.  Professor  Palmieri 
promises  that  the  mountain  will  yet  repay 
with  usury  the  damage  it  has  done  by  this 
last  gift.  There  are  large  quantities  ; 
of  sal  ammoniac  of  fine  quality  waiting  to  j 
be  borne  down  from  the  sides  of  the  upper 
cone.  At  present,  the  good  people  of  Na¬ 
ples  are  busied  in  making  collections  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  who  have 
lost  houses  and  lands,  and  are  reduced  to 
actual  beggary.  Had  not  the  stream  of 
lava  ceased  to  flow  very  soon,  it  must  have  j 
reached  the  sea.  It  stopped  just  at  the 
cemetery  of  Portica. 

Several  distinguished  men  have  died 
within  the  last  month.  The  illness  and 
death  of  Rossini  caused  full  as  much  inter¬ 
est  as  would  that  of  any  European  sover¬ 
eign,  and  his  funeral  brought  together  a 
crowd  such  as  Paris  never  witnessed  before. 
Princes  and  diplomats  were  his  pall-bearers, 
and  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Italy  sent 
their  representatives  to  honor  his  memory. 
His  remains  were  laid  in  the  Madelaine  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Italian  delegations, 
when  they  were  carried  to  the  Church  of 
the  Trinity.  The  square  upon  which  the 
church  is  situated,  the  streets  leading  to  it, 
and  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  were  filled  with 
a  dense  crowd,  while  the  church,  to  which 
entrance  could  only  be  obtained  by  tickets, 
was  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The 
funeral  services  were  accompanied  with  the  j 
most  magnificent  music,  Nillson,  Bloch, 
Tamburini,  Patti,  Gordoni,  Albani,  and 
other  artists  of  equal  note  taking  part. 

Rossini  left  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  of 
his  estate,  which  was  large,  to  his  wife,  with 
the  exception  of  some  trifling  bequests. 
On  her  death,  he  leaves  to  the  Conserva¬ 
toire  of  Paris  two  prizes  of  3,000  francs 
each,  to  be  annually  distributed  to  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  best  musical  and  poetical  com¬ 
positions.  The  rest  of  the  estate  he  be- 
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queaths  to  his  native  town  of  Pesaro  for  the 
foundation  of  a  musical  Lyceum. 

Rossini  has  lived  for  several  years  at 
Passy.  His  house  was  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  garden,  with  fountains  and  statues, 
and  lawn,  and  flowers  and  vines,  which  he 
loved  himself  to  tend.  This  garden  was 
the  only  luxury  about  his  home.  The  house 
was  simply  furnished.  Its  ornaments  were 
gifts  from  friends,  save  the  portraits  of  the 
great  masters  of  music  which  hung  upon  the 
walls  of  his  reception-room,  and  were  for 
him  sacred  as  family  portraits. 

The  great  master  had  almost  ceased  from 
his  labors  for  thirty  years,  during  which, 
however,  he  composed  his  wonderful  Stabat 
Mater,  and  other  sacred  pieces. 

The  vice  rector  of  the  Scotch  College,  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  was  seized  by  brigands  at 
Grotta  Ferrata  the  day  before  my  last  letter 
left  Rome,  was  released  some  thirty-six 
hours  after  he  was  taken.  On  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  soldiers  in  the  distance,  the  valiant 
thieves  bade  their  prisoner  farewell,  and 
took  to  their  heels.  Five  of  them  have 
since  been  arrested.  They  prove  to  be  la¬ 
borers  on  or  about  the  grounds  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  proposed  to  suspend  the  villea- 
giatura  at  Grotta  Ferrata  in  future.  Faud 
Pacha  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Rome  on  his 
way  to  Pisa  from  Naples.  His  state  is  said 
to  be  very  precarious ;  Rustem  Bey,  the 
Turkish  minister  at  Florence  is  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  Grand  Vizier. 

Poor  Francis  II.  has  just  sold  a  second 
instalment  of  his  silver  to  the  house  of  Tor- 
lonia.  His  last  spoon  will  go  in  vain ;  flung 
into  the  gulf  between  him  and  the  throne  of 
the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  young  Duke  of  Genoa  has  actually 
gone  to  Harrow,  and  an  innovation  has  thus 
been  made  in  the  education  of  the  by-divine- 
right  princes  of  Savoy,  which  can  scarcely 
be  understood  by  those  not  conversant  with 
courts.  Victor  Emanuel  did  away  with  a 
formality  which  forbade  his  own  cousin,  the 
Prince  of  Carignano,  to  sit  in  his  presence. 
The  heavens  did  not  fall  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  will  perhaps  continue  to 
canopy  Italy  even  while  her  young  prince  is 
pegging  away  at  his  Latin  in  a  heretic  land. 

The  Italian  Parliament  opened  on  the 
twenty-fourth  in  their  newly-arranged  hall. 
It  has  been  made  more  comfortable,  lighter, 


and  generally  better  suited  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  papal  Government  has  just  received 
through  the  hands  of  the  new  French  am¬ 
bassador,  M.  de  Banneville,  3,000,000  of 
francs  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  pontif¬ 
ical  debt.  Cardinal  Antonelli  has  given  a 
receipt  in  which  he  ingeniously  omits  all 
reference  to  the  Italian  Government,  or  the 
division  of  the  debt. 

The  season  in  Italy  is  uncommonly  rainy. 
Our  only  consolation  is,  that  after  all  it  is 
worse  elsewhere,  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
we  have  a  very  fair  proportion  of  sunshine. 


“twenty  years.” 

Beg  your  pardon,  old  fellow  !  I  think 
I  was  dreaming  just  now,  when  you  spoke. 
The  fact  is,  the  musical  clink 
Of  the  ice  on  your  wine-goblet’s  brink 
A  chord  of  my  memory  woke. 

And  I  stood  in  the  pasture  field,  where, 
Twenty  summers  ago,  I  had  stood  ; 

And  I  heard  in  that  sound,  I  declare, 

The  clinkings  of  bells  on  the  air, 

Of  the  cows  coming  home  from  the  wood. 

Then  the  apple-blooms  shook  on  the  hill ; 
And  the  mullein  stalks  tilted  each  lance  ; 
And  the  sun  behind  Rapalye’s  mill 
Was  my  uttermost  West,  and  could  thrill 
Like  the  ultima  thulc  of  romance. 

Then  my  friend  was  a  hero,  and  then 
My  girl  was  an  angel.  In  fine, 

I  drank  buttermilk,  for  at  ten 
Faith  asks  less  to  aid  her,  than  when 
At  thirty  we  doubt  over  wine. 

Ah  well,  it  does  seem  that  I  must 
Have  been  dreaming,  just  now,  when  you 
spoke, 

Or  lost  very  like  in  the  dust 

Of  the  years  that  slow-fashioned  the  crust 

On  that  bottle  whose  seal  you  last  broke. 

Twenty  years  was  its  age,  did  you  say  ? 
Twenty  years  ?  Ah,  my  friend,  it  is  true  ! 
All  the  dreams  that  have  flown  since  that 
day, 

All  the  hopes  in  that  time  passed  away, 

Old  friend,  I ’ve  been  drinking  with  you  ! 
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Under  the  Willows,  and  other  Poems. 

By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Boston:  Fields, 

Osgood  &  Co. 

•  It  is  always  pleasant  to  meet  a  poet,  who, 
like  Professor  Lowell,  really  believes  in  the 
Muse,  and  who  has  moments  of  genuine  old- 
fashioned  inspiration  ;  and  even  if  we  cannot 
thoroughly  sympathize  with  his  evident  de¬ 
termination  to  assert  this  quality,  as  some¬ 
thing  independent  of  and  distinct  from  his 
“Biglow  Papers,”  and  “Fable  for  the 
Critics,”  we  can,  at  least,  admire  what  he 
believes  to  be  his  serious  attitude  with  his 
formal  singing  robes  about  him.  For  Mr. 
Lowell  is  one  of  the  few  poets  who  do  not 
write  too  much.  His  reputation  could  stand 
more,  even  if  it  were  not  as  good  as  what 
he  has  given  us,  and  it  is  with  something 
of  surprise  that  the  reader  learns,  that  the 
last  collection  of  his  poems  was  published 
twenty  years  ago.  To  have  bridged  over 
that  period  with  “Villa  Franca,”  “The 
First  Snow  Fall,”  “  Auf  Weidersehen,”  and 
a  few  other  well-known  pieces,  is  popular¬ 
ity  indeed. 

“Under  the  Willows,”  the  titular  poem, 
is  the  best — so  good,  that  even  the  blank 
verse,  which  Mr.  Lowell  seldom  handles 
with  unaffected  ease,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
luxuriant  affluence  of  imagery.  The  trellis, 
with  its  mechanism  of  nails  and  straps,  is 
hidden  in  the  clambering  wealth  of  vine 
and  fruit.  From  first  to  last  the  concep¬ 
tion  is  pure  inspiration,  of  which  Mr.  Low¬ 
ell  is  as  charmingly  unconscious  as  the  bob¬ 
olink,  whose  praise  of  spring  he  echoes.  It  is 
an  unapproachable  New  England  pastoral. 
We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  some  of 
the  other  poems,  which  have  a  lack  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  color,  and  in  their  standard  and 
correct  “goodness”  have  a  vague  air  of 
being  polished  selections  from  nowhere  in 
particular.  The  War  Poems  are  singularly 
deficient  in  lyric  intensity  and  dramatic 
spirit,  which  is  the  more  surprising  when 
we  recall  a  certain  intense  and  touching 
contribution  by  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow  to  the 


poetry  of  the  war.  “Four  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  Blondel”  may  be  excepted  from 
this  criticism,  as  it  should  be  excepted  from 
the  classification.  It  is  a  pleasant  Thacka- 
rayish  bit  of  truthful  satire. 

Among  the  Hills,  and  other  Poems. 

By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Boston : 

Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  charming  idyl  from  which  this  little 
book  takes  its  title  was  so  widely  copied 
after  its  appearance  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly , 
that  it  requires  no  introduction  to  the  reader. 
No  other  American  poet  as  innocently  pro¬ 
jects  so  much  of  himself  into  his  poetry  as 
Mr.  Whittier,  and  this  poem  is  marked  by 
that  peculiar  sentimentalism — to  give  it  no 
harsher  name — which  we  observe  in  Maud 
Muller,  and  which  is  the  natural  product  of 
an  emotional  nature,  unschooled  by  expe¬ 
rience.  Mr.  Whittier’s  emotion  has  done 
much  for  principle,  and  if  he  can  only  suc¬ 
ceed  in  marrying  circuit  judges  to  poor 
farmers’  daughters,  as  he  shows  us  ought 
to  “  have  been,”  in  the  case  of  Maud 
Muller,  and  uniting  fine  city  girls  to  farmers, 
as  he  succeeds  in  doing  in  “  Among  the 
Hills,”  he  will  undoubtedly  do  much  for 
sentiment.  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more 
felicitous  than  the  way  Mr.  Whittier  man¬ 
ages  this — in  poetry.  Better  than  this,  how¬ 
ever,  and  perhaps  less  popular  for  that 
reason,  are  the  “Two  Rabbis,”  and  “The 
Meeting.” 

No  Love  Lost;  A  Romance  of  Travel. 

By  W.  D.  Howells.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son : 

New  York. 

Those  who  have  accompanied  Mr.  Plow- 
ells  in  his  charming  “  Italian  Journeys,” 
will  be  quite  ready  to  believe  that  there  is 
very  little  of  what  is  popularly  known  as 
“  romance  ”  in  this  poetical  “  Romance  of 
Travel.”  Indeed,  Mr.  Howells — even  in 
the  blandishments  of  rhythm,  in  which  we 
are  apt  to  accept  so  much  that  we  might 
question  in  prose — never  loses  himself  in 
the  dubious  walks  of  sentiment,  but  has  a 
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happy  faculty  of  turning  back,  whistling, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  general 
air  of  not  having  been  there  at  all.  It  is 
pleasant — because  it  is  natural — that  the 
heroine,  after  the  eventful  climax  of  her 
“  romance,”  and  a  night  of  hysterical  vigils — 

“  went  to  bed  in  the  morning, 

Firmly  rejecting  the  pity  of  friends  and  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  travel, 

Fixed  in  a  dreadful  purpose  never  to  get  any  better.” 

And  yet  there  are  frequent  touchft  of  an 
almost  feminine  tenderness,  and  the  true 
poetic  instinct  is  more  generally  apparent 
than  in  more  ambitious  sentiment.  The 
Venetian  views  are  picturesque,  and  some 
are  beautiful — but  all  truthful,  even  to  the 
palaces  and  mosquitoes,  that 

“  rise  from  the  water  together 
or,  the  salt  sea,  in  the  streets, 

“ - -  Ebbing  and  flowing. 

Several  inches  or  more.” 

Alternate  playfulness,  and  a  sentiment 
never  so  intense  as  to  require  very  dramatic 
force  of  expression,  easily  and  pleasantly 
fit  Mr.  Howells’s  hexameters,  that — good  as 
they  are — are  not  perhaps  as  good  as  his 
prose.  Yet  one  can  very  well  spare  time 
to  read  such  a  volume,  even  though  the 
bards  sublime  are  waiting  for  us  down  the 
corridors  of  Time,  and  be  thankful  for  the 
opportunity. 

Tricotrin  ;  The  Story  of  a  Waif  and 
Stray.  By  “  Ouida,”  author  of  “  Strath¬ 
more,”  “  Chandos,”  “  Idalia,”  “Under 
Two  Flags,”  etc.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. 

This  book  belongs  to  a  class  of  works 
whose  only  apparent  excuse  for  being  is 
that  they  are  written  to  show  how  much  the 
author  knows.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
discouraging  display  of  knowledge  is  not 
so  much  encyclopedic  as  desultory.  There 
be  writers,  who  “  cram  ”  deliberately  for  a 
sustained  effort,  and  after  months  of  rumi¬ 
nation  upon  a  good  encyclopaedia  and  a  few 
books  of  ready  reference,  produce  a  novel 
that  startles,  while  it  puzzles  and  delights. 
But  is  easier  for  us  to  fancy  “  Ouida,”  just 
as  she  is  pictured  on  the  frontispiece  of  this 
novel,  decolletce,  and  with  hair  dishevelled 
(regarding  the  title-page  of  her  new  novel), 
flitting  about,  like  one  of  those  sweet  truant 
butterflies  so  often  in  her  book — snatching 


a  sip  from  each  author,  and  lightly  lighting 
on  the  mouldy  tomes  of  ancient  sage  philos¬ 
ophers,  whose  dusty  pages  gain  new  beauty 
from  her  airy  grace.  No;  “Ouida”  has 
not  crammed  for  this  book ;  she  has  only 
skimmed  the  libraries. 

And  then,  to  see  with  what  art  she  man¬ 
ages  to  let  you  understand  at  once  that  she 
is  no  common  person ;  it  is  a  study  in  it¬ 
self.  In  the  very  first  few  pages  of  the  book, 
Tricotrin,  the  hero,  gabbles  positivism — and 
diluted  positivism  at  that — to  his  pet  mon¬ 
key,  the  while  humming  carelessly  snatches 
from  Goethe’s  “  Mill  Song,”  and  Muller’s 
“  Whisper.”  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  it 
was  not  Offenbach’s  “  Sabre  de  mon  PereR 
nor  Jones’s  “  Susan’s  Sunday  Out,”  that 
came  from  the  haughty  lips  of  the  incom¬ 
prehensible  young  man  who  gives  his  name 
to  the  book,  and  his  ill-mannered  misan¬ 
thropy  to  the  plot.  Nor  shall  the  reader  be 
left  in  doubt  as  to  the  extensiveness  of  the 
author’s  reading.  Tricotrin’s  fiddle,  you  are 
casually  but  carefully  informed,  is  a  Strad- 
uarius,  his  grapes  are  Chasselas,  and  his 
head  is  Homeric  :  nay,  more — it  is  the  head 
of  Hector,  Phoebus,  and  Lycoeus— it  is  a  head 
which  has  “the  royalty  of  the  lion  in  its 
gallant  poise,  and  the  challenge  of  the  eagle 
in  its  upward  gesture.”  This  is  Tricotrin, 
the  Bohemian,  the  democrat,  the  cynic,  who, 
after  preaching  vigorously  against  wealth, 
rank,  and  aristocracy,  through  the  major 
part  of  the  book,  is  finally  rewarded  for  his 
many  virtues  by  being  rich,  noble,  and  aris¬ 
tocratic  to  his  heart’s  content.  Like  a  good 
many  other  fictitious  men,  he  sneers  and 
launches  a  great  deal  of  “  delicate  irony  ” 
at  things  beyond  his  reach,  and  ultimately 
assists  the  poetic  justice  of  things  by  be¬ 
coming  such  an  one  as  he  has  painted — alto¬ 
gether  a  child  of  hell. 

This  is  one  of  the  illogical  features  of  the 
book ;  and  another  is  the  persistency  with 
which  virtue  is  represented  as  bravely  but 
inexorably  remanded  to  poverty,  crusts, 
hardships,  and  unfashionable  garments, 
while  vice  rolls  in  luxury,  is  fed  daintily, 
dresses  in  cashmere  and  other  expensive 
fabrics,  and  lies  abed  o  ’mornings  as  late  as 
ever  it  pleases.  One  has  a  suspicion  that 
“Ouida”  has  been  denied  these  comforts, 
and  avenges  herself  by  depicting  them  as 
among  the  deceptive  pleasures  of  the  wicked. 
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To  be  sure  there  is  a  gleam  of  inconsist¬ 
ency  with  this  vitew  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
story,  where  virtue  is  no  longer  its  own  re¬ 
ward,  but  has  silks  and  jewels  galore  ;  but 
we  protest  that  no  healthy,  honest  book  has 
a  right  to  give  all  the  comforts  of  life  to  the 
painted  courtesan,  and  portion  off  the  nice 
young  persons  with  black  bread  and  hard 
fare,  even  in  the  first  two  or  three  courses 
of  the  literary  feast  to  which  we  are  invited. 
But  then,  the  story  is  laid  in  France,  and  it  is 
possible  that  “  Ouida’s  ”  view  of  French  so¬ 
ciety  is,  that  poverty  and  virtue,  riches  and 
vice,  are  indissolubly  connected  in  that 
happy  land.  And  it  is  preferable  that  we 
do  consider  this  a  picture  of  French  society 
than  of  any  other  beneath  the  sun,  and  that 
the  author  desires  to  slander  France  and  its 
society ;  that  is  her  affair  :  but  we  do  pro¬ 
test  that  the  views  of  life  given  are  false  and 
hurtful.  There  is  no  moral  nor  pretence  of 
morality  in  the  sensuous  portraiture  of  a  life 
of  shame,  set  off  against  the  barren  discom¬ 
forts  of  honorable  poverty.  All  vice  is  not 
clothed  in  silk  attire,  nor  is  all  virtue  con¬ 
demned  to  drab  and  bare  floors.  Nobody 
can  possibly  object  to  a  lavish  expenditure 
in  the  matter  of  house-furnishing  for  any 
novelist’s  hero  or  heroine  ;  these  things  cost 
nothing  in  a  work  of  fiction,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  these  paragons  of  human  beauty  should 


be  sumptuously  clothed  and  fed  and  lodged. 
But  we  protest  that  real  lace  curtains, 
patent  gas  fixtures,  stationary  wash-tubs, 
and  all  the  modern  improvements,  should 
not  be  monopolized  by  the  “gilded  monsters 
of  crime.”  Because  they  are  vicious,  shall 
we  have  no  more  cakes  and  ale,  forsooth  ? 
Go  to  !  the  thing  is  absurd  ! 

The  plot  of  “  Tricotrin  ”  is  thin,  but  it  has 
fibre  enough  whereon  to  hang  one  or  two 
bits  of  effective  but  highly-wrought  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  a  vast  deal  of  miscellaneous  lore. 
The  hero  of  the  book  signalizes  his  appear¬ 
ance  by  leaning  over  a  fence  and  hurling 
Bolingbroke,  Montesquieu,  Piron,  and  Aris¬ 
tophanes  at  the  luckless  little  waif  and  stray 
whose  only  idiotic  response  to  all  these  fine 
things  is  “  Viva  ”j  as  though  it  were  not 
enough  that  the  innocent  child  should  be 
abandoned  by  the  cruel  parents,  but  should 
have  a  cloud  of  heathen  and  French  phi¬ 
losophers  thrust  at  it  with  fine  scorn  by  the 
man  who  should  have  rescued  it  and  have 
sensibly  given  it  the  nearest  nursing  mother, 
instead  of  airing  his  sour  metaphysics.  The 
whole  book  is  crowded  with  these  unrealities, 
and  is  saturated  with  the  false  philosophy  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Its  meretricious 
display,  however,  will  find  admirers  in  that 
class  of  readers  whose  tastes  are  not  so  re¬ 
fined  that  they  reject  it. 
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THE  SAN  JUAN  DIFFICULTY. 


THE  recent  rumor  that  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  was  willing  to  concede  to  the 
United  States  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island  of  San#  Juan,  has  again  attracted 
attention  to  the  disputed  boundary  line 
of  our  northwest  coast.  As  only  frag¬ 
mentary  items  concerning  this  difficulty 
have  been  published,  it  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  give  a  brief  history  of  an  occur- 
:  rence  which  came  near  involving  two 
:  great  nations  in  war. 

The  island  of  San  Juan  has  always 
!  been  claimed  to  be  a  portion  of  Wash- 
I  ington  Territory,  but  on  the  thirteenth 
1  day  of  December,  1853,  the  Hudson  Bay 
)  Company’s  steamer  Beaver  landed  a 
I  flock  of  sheep  on  it  under  the  charge  of 
i  Mr.  Griffin,  then  a  clerk  in  their  employ, 
land  took  possession  of  it.  I.  N.  Ebey, 

I  the  American  collector  of  customs  of 
!  Puget  Sound,  notified  Governor  Doug- 
ilass  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  who  was 
I  also  the  head  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
{Company  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
{that  the  sheep  were  liable  to  seizure 
I  for  being  brought  within  his  district 


without  paying  duty,  whereupon  the 
Governor  claimed  it  as  British  soil,  and 
extended  the  English  laws  over  it  by 
appointing  Mr.  Griffin  an  English  mag¬ 
istrate.  The  collector  was  without 
means  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  the 
duties,  as  there  was  at  that  time  no  rev¬ 
enue  cutter  on  the  Sound  ;  all,  therefore, 
that  he  could  do,  was  to  protest  against 
this  action  of  the  British  Governor. 
He  also  warned  him  that  eventually 
this  unjustifiable  intrusion  would  have 
to  be  accounted  for.  An  American  in¬ 
spector  of  customs  was  placed  on  the 
island,  and  he  was  directed  to  keep  an 
account  of  all  goods  landed  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  In  1855  the 
Sheriff  of  Whatcom  County,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,  which  embraced  the 
island  within  its  boundaries,  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  county  authorities,  seized 
some  thirty  odd  sheep  on  San  Juan 
belonging  to  the  Company’s  farm,  and 
in  pursuance  of  law  sold  them  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
due  the  county.  This  seizure  caused 
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some  little  excitement  among  the  Colo¬ 
nial  authorities  of  Vancouver,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  claim  made  through  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Minister,  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
against  the  United  States.  The  real 
value  of  the  sheep  was  but  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  It  is  now,  with  other 
claims  of  the  Company,  before  a  com¬ 
mission  at  Washington.  The  assess¬ 
ments  were  regularly  kept  up  till  1859, 
though  no  further  attempt  was  made  at 
their  forcible  collection.  In  that  year 
therft  were  about  5,000  sheep  on  the 
island,  with  a  few  head  of  cattle,  the 
property  of  the  Company,  which  had  also 
about  eighty  acres  of  land  fenced  and 
under  cultivation.  There  were  attached 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  station 
besides  Mr.  Griffin,  eighteen  servants,  of 
whom  only  three  were  whites,  and  they 
were  naturalized  American  citizens,  and 
exercised  their  rights  at  the  Territorial 
election  held  in  July  of  that  year.  Nei¬ 
ther  up  to  that  time  nor  since  has  there 
been  an  English  settler  on  the  island. 
At  that  period  there  were  some  thirty 
American  settlers  on  San  Juan,  and  a 
voting  precinct  was  established  for  their 
convenience.  The  request  was  made 
by  them  to  General  Harney  in  the 
month  of  May  to  give  them  a  small 
force,  say  a  detachment  of  twenty  men  ; 
that  this  would  give  them  a  feeling  of 
security,  and  relieve  them  from  contin¬ 
ued  apprehension,  which  was  equally  as 
bad  as  actual  danger,  and  which  had 
prevented  the  settlement  of  San  Juan 
and  the  adjbining  islands  for  years — this 
being  the  stopping  -  place  or  point  of 
departure,  w'hence  the  northern  ma¬ 
rauding  Indians  issued  to  commit  their 
depredations.  Several  murders  had 
been  committed  in  the  neighborhood, 
some  of  them  quite  recently,  and  they 
claimed  that  protection  which  citizens 
had  a  right  to  demand  of  their  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  General  was  urgently  asked 
to  visit  the  island,  to  view  its  resources 
and  its  advantageous  position.  He  did 
so,  a  few  weeks  later,  on  his  inspecting 


tour  of  the  military  posts  on  Puget 
Sound,  after  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
Vancouver’s  Island.  In  accordance 
with  their  request  General  Harney 
placed  upon  the  island  a  company  of 
the  Ninth  United  States  Infantry,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  George  E.  Pickett. 
Just  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  mili¬ 
tary,  who  only  numbered  about  sixty  ' 
men,  the  General  was  informed  by  a 
written  communication  from  the  set¬ 
tlers,  that  it  was  confidently  expected  i 
one  of  their  number  would  be  arrested 
by  the  English  authorities.  As  law- 
abiding  citizens  they  were  quite  willing 
to  submit  to  the  laws  of  their  own  coun-  1 
try,  but  they  were  not  willing  to  be  : 
dragged  before  English  tribunals  for 
imaginary  offences,  more  particularly 
when  it  was  suspected  to  be  a  trick  to 
show  that  the  latter  exercised  as  well  ; 
as  claimed  jurisdiction  over  San  Juan 
Island.  Troops  had  previously  been 
sent  there  in  small  detachments  to  in¬ 
quire  into  outrages  committed.  What 
was  asked  was  permanent  protection, 
and  not  an  occasional  visit  of  an  inade¬ 
quate  force  at  long  intervening  periods. 
Not  the  most  remote  idea  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  settlers  that  the  thus 
affording  them  the  protection  to  which  ; 
they  were  entitled  was  to  be  made  the  j 
excuse  for  the  excitement  so  very  un-  • 
necessarily  created  by  the  indiscreet 
action  and  demonstration  made  by  Gov-  ■ 
ernor  Douglass.  They  the  less  appre-  ■ 
hended  it,  because  those  of  their  own  n 
number  who  had  been  thrown  most  inis 
contact  with  the  Colonial  authorities!; 
were  convinced  that  the  English  them-  - 
selves  did  not  conscientiously  believe!: 
they  had  any  legitimate  right  whatever  it 
to  the  island.  It  had  simply  been  lo-rj 
cated  upon  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Com-j- 
pany  to  give  to  a  shadowy  claim  thee 
substance  of  an  occupation,  hoping  that! 
they  would  be  left  undisturbed  in  pos-j 
session  long  enough  to  dignify  the  pre¬ 
tence  into  something  like  a  right  —  a; 
mere  stroke  of  Colonial  policy,  perhaps : 
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successful  from  its  very  audacity.  By 
claiming  all  the  islands  to  the  Rosa¬ 
rio  Straits,  rather  than  have  any  diffi¬ 
culty — and  we  were  to  be  compelled 
to  believe  if  possible  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  it — a  compromise  would  be 
effected  by  the  adoption,  as  a  boun¬ 
dary,  of  Washington  Channel,  a  narrow 
strait  between  the  islands  of  San  Juan 
and  Lopez,  in  some  parts  hardly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  across.  They  would 
thus  obtain  the  most  valuable  of  the 
islands.  These  are  known  to  have 
been  their  hopes  and  expectations  ever 
since  they  took  the  bold  step  of  occupy¬ 
ing  San  Juan. 

The  same  day  that  Captain  Pickett 
landed,  the  Satellite ,  a  British  man-of- 
war,  steamed  into  the  harbor  of  San 
Juan  and  landed  Major  John  De  Courcy 
as  the  English  stipendiary  magistrate. 
This  was  particularly  significant,  as  at 
the  time  the  ship  left  Victoria  it  was  not 
kno\Vn  that  there  were  any  American 
troops  on  the  island,  or  to  be  placed 
there  ;  Captain  Prevost,  the  commander 
of  the  Satellite ,  stated  that  it  was  not 
even  known  at  Victoria,  that  such  a 
movement  was  contemplated.  He  had 
come  over  by  direction  of  the  Colonial 
Governor  to  install  the  English  magis¬ 
trate  in  his  position  as  the  civil  official 
of  the  island.  Though  apparently  a  lit¬ 
tle  taken  by  surprise,  neither  the  cap¬ 
tain  nor  his  officers  evinced  any  feeling 
in  the  matter ;  the  general  opinion 
among  them  seemed  to  be  that  Harney 
had  checkmated  Douglass.  It  was  not 
looked  upon  as  an  outrage  or  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  English  soil,  as  the  most  if  not 
all  of  the  officers  of  the  Satellite  had 
freely  expressed  the  opinion  that  event¬ 
ually  it  must  be  given  up  to  the  Amer¬ 
icans. 

It  was  reported  in  the  London  Times, 
which  contained  many  erroneous  state¬ 
ments  of  the  San  Juan  difficulty,  that 
an  American  magistrate  accompanied 
Captain  Pickett  in  order  to  make  the 
occupation  complete  by  both  the  mili¬ 


tary  and  civil  authorities.  This  was  not 
the  fact ;  no  American  magistrate,  or 
any  other  civilian  whatever,  accompa¬ 
nied  Captain  Pickett.  H.  R.  Crosby, 
the  Justice  of  Whatcom  County,  arrived 
at  San  Juan  the  next  day  in  the  steamer 
Constitution.  He  came  merely  for  a 
temporary  visit,  but  finding  there  was 
an  English  official  claiming  to  be  the 
civil  authority  on  the  island,  he  remained 
as  such  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  He  did  so  in  accordance  with 
his  own  judgment  of  what  was  his  duty 
in  the  premises,  informing  the  English 
magistrate  that  while  he  could  not  for 
a  moment  acknowledge  that  he  (De 
Courcy)  had  any  right  whatever  to  exer¬ 
cise  magisterial  functions  on  the  island, 
and  the  attempt  to  execute  any  process  he 
might  issue  would  be  at  once  promptly 
met,  yet  he  felt  sure  that  taking  into 
consideration  the  disastrous  consequen¬ 
ces  that  might  ensue  by  a  collision  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  authority,  he  (De 
Courcy)  would  do  whatever  lay  in  his 
power  to  avoid  so  deplorable  a  result. 
It  may  be  seen  how  easily  this  might 
have  been  brought  about,  as  by  direction 
of  Governor  Douglass,  the  British  na¬ 
val  forces  were  to  obey  any  command 
or  requisition  that  the  English  magis¬ 
trate  might  make  upon  them  for  assist¬ 
ance. 

Major  De  Courcy  realized  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  his  position  and  acted  through¬ 
out  the  whole  difficulty  with  a  discretion 
and  good  feeling  which  tended  very  much 
to  preserve  peace  and  quiet.  That  he 
was  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  island  is  beyond  doubt.  His  com¬ 
mission  antedated  the  arrival  of  the 
troops,  and  he  was  notified  that  he  was 
to  be  appointed  nearly  a  month  previous. 

Mr.  Dallas,  one  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  was  in¬ 
formed,  while  on  a  visit  to  San  Juan, 
that  a  pig  belonging  to  the  Company 
had  been  killed  by  an  American  settler 
named  Cutler.  A  rash,  indiscreet  man, 
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with  a  petulant  temper,  he  rode  at  once 
to  the  farm-house  of  Cutler,  and  asked 
him  in  a  very  insulting  manner  how  he 
dared  to  touch  any  property  belonging 
to  the  Company?  that  he  would  have 
him  arrested  and  taken  to  Victoria  for 
trial,  and  would  teach  the  squatters  on 
the  island  a  lesson  they  had  been  need¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time.  The  settler,  an  old 
California  miner,  and  a  man  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  waited  until  Dallas  paused  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  his  torrent  of  abuse,  when  he 
very  sarcastically  replied  :  “  Do  n’t  you 
think  it  would  be  just  as  well  for  you 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case  be¬ 
fore  you  come  out  here  and  make  such 
an  exhibition  of  yourself?  I  have  not 
done  any  wrong,  and  if  I  have,  I  am 
willing  to  rectify  it.  This  morning,  I 
found  a  pig  in  my  garden,  rooting  up  my 
vegetables  ;  the  same  animal  had  both¬ 
ered  me  frequently  before,  and  I  had  driv¬ 
en  him  several  times  a  long  distance  away 
from  my  place,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I 
never  could  get  rid  of  him.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  anger  I  seized  my  gun  and  shot 
him.  I  could  have  easily  hauled  him 
out  of  the  way,  and  nobody  would  have 
known  anything  about  it,  but  instead  of 
that  I  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Griffin  and 
told  him  of  it,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  the  pig  was  worth,  as  I  was 
ready  and  willing  to  pay  any  reasonable 
sum.  I  do  n’t  think  even  you  Britishers 
can  make  any  great  crime  out  of  that. 
As  for  my  being  a  squatter,  you  might 
as  well  stop  that  sort  of  talk.  I  have 
taken  up  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land  in  conformity  with  the  land  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  propose  to 
stay  here  and  cultivate  it  until  I  find  out 
this  is  not  American  soil ;  and  as  for 
being  arrested  and  going  to  Victoria, 
you  take  my  advice  and  do  n ’t  try  that 
game  ;  you  might  be  like  the  pig  and 
lose  your  bacon.” 

Dallas  left  in  high  dudgeon,  with  a 
threat  that  he  would  carry  out  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  arresting  Cutler.  Immediately 
on  the  return  of  the  Director  from  San 


Juan,  the  appointment  of  a  magistrate 
for  the  island  was  determined  on,  and 
Mr.  Griffin  was  directed  to  lodge  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  ,the  party  referred  to, 
not  only  on  the  ground  of  the  killing 
of  the  animal,  but  also  for  a  trespass 
upon  lands  belonging  to  the  Company ; 
in  addition  to  which  he  was  directed  to 
proceed  against  any  other  of  the  settlers 
that  he  might  deem  interfered  with  his 
sheep-runs,  or  wherever  he  might  think 
proper  to  place  his  flocks  or  other  stock. 
This  statement  has  been  strenuously 
denied  by  Governor  Douglass  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  with  truth ;  the  writer  has  per¬ 
sonally  seen  the  written  instructions  to 
that  effect.  They  were  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Dallas,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  in  America.  As  these  instruc¬ 
tions  left  it  at  the  option  of  the  agent 
to  claim  the  whole  island,  or,  to  the 
same  effect,  all  the  grazing  portions, 
the  result,  if  enforced,  would  have  been 
the  removal  of  all  the  settlers.  The 
only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  is,  had 
there  been  no  probability  of  an  active 
resistance  at  once  to  the  execution  of 
process,  the  original  intention  would 
have  been  carried  out. 

The  island  of  San  Juan  does  not 
command,  as  has  been  asserted,  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Victoria, 
nor  the  passage  northward  to  the 
settlements  in  British  Columbia.  It 
is  not  in  any  manner,  nor  could  it 
by  any  means  of  offence  or  defence,  be¬ 
come  essential,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  to  the  protection  of  the  British 
Colonies.  The  entrance  of  the  harbor 
of  Victoria  is  fully  eighteen  miles  from 
the  nearest  portion  of  San  Juan,  and 
the  Canal  del  Haro  has  a  width  of  over  ' 
seven  miles.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
channels  that  is  over  a  cannon-shot  : 
across. 

The  English  claim  is  based  upon  the  : 
statement,  that  in  olden  times  the  mas-  • 
ters  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  ; 
vessels  more  frequently  used  the  Rosa-  • 
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rio  Straits  ;  that  they  did  so  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Canal  del  Haro,  which 
is  in  reality  but  a  continuation  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  is  a  broad,  deep  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  in  case  of  adverse  winds 
or  calms  the  anchorage  was  both  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reach,  and,  when  foutfd,  afforded 
but  poor  holding  ground — whereas,  Ro¬ 
sario  Straits  is  a  much  narrower  chan¬ 
nel,  in  some  parts  not  two  miles  across, 
and  afforded  everywhere  secure  anchor¬ 
age.  Yet,  on  this  simple  pretext  of  the 
action  and  caution  of  these  captains, 
who  were  well  aware  if  they  lost  a  ves¬ 
sel  their  employment  ceased,  is  based 
the  claim  that  Rosario  Straits  is  the 
channel  designated  as  the  boundary  by 
the  treaty  of  1846,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  discussions  in  the 
United  States  Senate  at  the  time  of  its 
ratification,  the  Canal  del  Haro  was  es¬ 
pecially  alluded  to  as  the  boundary. 

From  Victoria  to  Fraser  River,  by 
the  way  of  Rosario  Straits,  is  nearly 
twenty  miles  farther  than  by  the  Canal 
del  Haro.  The  steamers,  during  the 
Fraser  River  excitement,  took  a  still 
nearer  passage — the  one  inside  of  Sa- 
turna  Island,  called  the  “ Active  Pass,” 
but  which  the  British  surveying  steamer 
Plumper ,  that  came  out  to  the  coast 
eighteen  months  after  the  United  States 
coast  survey  steamer  Active  had  sur¬ 
veyed  and  named  the  same  —  indeed, 
went  through  it  with  the  sailing  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Active — very  coolly  puts 
down  on  the  chart  as  the  “  Phimper 
Pass” — a  piece  of  appropriation  paral¬ 
leled  only  by  the  claim  to  the  islands. 

The  island  of  San  Juan  is  nineteen 
i  miles  long,  with  a  width  of  seven  miles, 

;  and  contains  about  50,000  acres  of  land, 

1  much  of  which  is  excellent  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes.  There  are  on  it  many 
|[  prairies,  and,  as  the  woods  have  not 
tlthat  thick  matted  growth  so  common  on 
lithe  northwest  coast,  it  is  easy  of  ac- 
jcess  from  all  directions.  The  dread  of 
| the  northern  Indians  was  the  only 

treason  why  it  was  not  early  settled. 

■ 


Parties  of  the  Bella-Bellas,  Chimp- 
Sains,  Hydahs,  Stickeens,  and  Tongass, 
constantly  visited  the  island.  The  three 
last  tribes  were  considered  the  most 
dangerous,  though  none  were  to  be 
trusted.  The  Hydahs  were  from  Queen 
Charlotte  Island ;  the  Stickeens  and 
Tongass  from  what  was  then  Russian 
America.  These  northern  Indians  kept 
the  whole  upper  part  of  Washington 
Territory,  bordering  on  the  Sound,  in  a 
continual  dread.  Their  canoes  were 
large,  carrying  generally  from  twenty  to 
thirty  paddles,  sometimes  double  that 
number.  They  were  always  well  armed, 
each  canoe  having  am  arm -chest,  in 
which  there  was  stowed  a  gun  for  each 
man,  in  addition  to  the  one  beside  him 
for  immediate  use.  The  plan  followed 
by  them  was  to  move  rapidly  from  point 
to  point ;  await  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  commit  a  depredation,  and  then  push 
at  once  for  their  homes.  What  con¬ 
duced  in  some  manner  to  the  protection 
of  the  settlers  was  the  watchfulness  of  the 
native  tribes  of  the  Sound — as  between 
them  and  the  marauders  there  was  a 
constant  war,  though,  as  the  northern 
Indians  are  bold  and  remarkably  athletic 
men,  the  natives  never  attack  them  un¬ 
less  in  much  greater  number,  and  only 
then  when  at  great  disadvantage.  The 
naval  steamer  Massachusetts ,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Swartwout,  some 
years  since,  had  a  battle  with  a  party  of 
them  near  Port  Gamble.  The  Indians 
threw  themselves  into  the  woods  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  fought  very  stub¬ 
bornly,  though  comparatively  but  few  in 
number.  A  force  was  landed,  which, 
with  the  heavy  guns  of  the  ship,  finally 
compelled  them  to  surrender.  No  fur¬ 
ther  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
them  than  the  loss  caused  by  the  fight, 
in  which  several  of  them  were  killed 
and  wounded.  The  canoes  were  towed 
outside  of  the  American  waters,  and 
they  were  warned  not  to  return  again. 
They  rejoiced  at  their  escape,  but  paid 
little  heed  to  the  warning,  and,  as  their 
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canoes  could  be  propelled  through  the 
water  about  two  miles  to  one  made  by 
the  slow-sailing  steamer,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  never  again  had  the  good  fortune 
to  overtake  them. 

The  Stickeens  are  the  Indians  who 
committed  the  murders  in  Bellingham 
Bay,  in  1854,  and  a  branch  of  that 
tribe  called  the  Kakes  murdered  Isaac 
N.  Ebey,  in  1857.  This  latter  murder 
created  much  excitement,  both  from  its 
audacity  and  the  fact  of  the  victim 
being  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  who 
had  held  various  prominent  offices  in 
Oregon  and  in  Washington  Territory, 
and  who  was  widely  known.  He  was  the 
collector  previously  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  first  occupation  of  San 
Juan.  On  a  bright  moonlight  night  he 
was  called  to  the  door  of  his  house,  at 
his  farm  on  Whitby’s  Island,  and  shot 
down.  His  family  escaped  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house,  while  the 
Indians  were  gathered  around  the  fallen 
body,  and  cutting  off  the  head.  The 
place,  during  daylight,  was  in  full  view, 
of  Port  Townsend,  where  lay  a  well- 
armed  revenue  cutter,  and  also  a  mili¬ 
tary  station,  and  was  in  sight  of  houses 
on  adjoining  farms. 

The  heads  of  persons  murdered  are 
always  carried  off  by  these  Indians  as 
trophies,  around  which,  on  their  arrival 
at  their  villages,  ceremonies  are  per¬ 
formed  similar  to  the  scalp  dances  of 
the  Indians  on  the  Plains. 

Through  the  persevering  exertions  of 
Captain  Dodd,  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company’s  steamer  Labouchere ,  the 
head  of  the  unfortunate  Ebey  was  re¬ 
stored  to  his  afflicted  family,  and  depos¬ 
ited  in  the  grave  with  the  rest  of  his 
body.  The  first  attempt  to  recover  it 
was  unsuccessful;  the  Indians  were 
highly  indignant  at  the  request.  On 
the  next  trading  voyage  north,  Captain 
Dodd,  after  much  persuasion,  procured 
it  by  the  payment  of  a  large  quantity 
of  blankets  and  other  Indian  goods, 
amounting  in  value  to  several  hundred 


dollars.  It  was  not  recovered  until  two 
years  after  the  murder.  * 

This  incident  has  been  related  as 
evidence  of  the  danger  from  this  source 
existing  for  years  on  Puget  Sound,  and 
the  terror  necessarily  caused  by  such  a 
state  of  affairs.  Nor  is  it  out  of  place 
here  to  contrast  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  the  American  Govern¬ 
ments,  in  their  management  of  the 
Indians,  as  it  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  this  question. 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  former 
was  that  of  holding  the  Indians  to  a 
strict  accountability  for  their  acts.  They 
ail,  individually,  knew  that  the  killing  of 
an  Englishman  involved  the  death  of 
his  murderer.  No  matter  how  insignifi¬ 
cant  was  the  victim,  no  expense  would 
be  spared  to  obtain  the  man  who  did 
the  deed,  and  sooner  or  later  he  paid 
the  penalty.  This  inflexible  law  was 
exemplified  once  under  trying  circum¬ 
stances  that  proved  the  courage  and 
determination  of  Governor  Douglass. 
At  one  of  the  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  an  Indian  killed  one  of  their 
employes.  He  fled  to  a  portion  of  his 
tribe,  who  lived  in  a  distant  and  un¬ 
frequented  part  of  the  country,  and  for 
years  eluded  all  attempts  at  capture. 
So  long  a  time  had  elapsed  that  he 
at  last  thought  the  affair  was  forgotten. 
Douglass,  with  a  few  men  transporting 
supplies  to  one  of  the  posts,  camped 
one  evening  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large 
Indian  village.  As  was  customary  the 
chiefs  had  a  sort  of  council  with  him. 
While  talking  to  them,  he  recognized 
among  the  number  the  murderer  so  long 
sought  for,  and  walking  deliberately  to 
where  he  was  sitting,  drew  his  pistol,  and  ! 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Hejeplaced  ; 
the  weapon  in  his  belt,  and,  turning  to 
the  Indians  who  had  grasped  their  guns, 
said  to  them  in  a  very  deliberate  man-  j 
ner,  remarkably  free  from  all  apparent 
excitement :  “  Listen  to  me  before  you 
shoot.  That  Indian,  without  cause, 
killed  a  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  man ;  | 
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you  all  know  his  life  was  forfeited,  and 
we  have  tried  often  to  catch  him  :  then 
he  would  have  been  hanged.  We  have 
had  much  trouble  about  him  ;  it  is  end¬ 
ed  now.  If  you  are  going  to  kill  me 
and  my  men  for  it,  we  are  ready  to  die  ; 
there  are  only  a  few  of  us,  and  you  are 
a  great  many.  We  cannot  prevent  it — 
but  remember  !  that  you  will  be  hunted 
like  wolves,  until  there  are  none  of  you 
left.  You  know  I  never  tell  you  a  lie. 
I  sent  word  to  that  Indian  lying  there, 
he  would  be  punished  :  I  have  kept  my 
word.” 

The  whole  manner  of  Douglass  was 
that  of  an  officer  carrying  out  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  law.  The  Indians  saw  that 
he  was  not  acting  from  a  desire  for 
vengeance,  but  from  a  sense  of  justice. 
This  conviction  and  the  quiet  voice  in 
which  he  addressed  them  calmed  them 
down.  They  said  it  was  right,  and, 
gathering  their  blankets  about  them,> 
walked  slowly  off  t-9  their  lodges,  to 
mourn  over  the  death  of  their  relative. 
The  news  of  this  daring  act  in  the  midst 
of  a  warlike  tribe  spread  far  and  wide 
among  the  Indians,  and  had  its  proper 
moral  effect. 

If  this  strict  accountability  had  been 
pursued  by  the  American  authorities,  it 
would  have  had  the  most  excellent  effect 
of  very  materially  lessening  the  number 
of  horrible  murders  perpetrated  by 
Indians  on  our  remote  settlers  and 
travellers. 

From  the*admirable  manner  in  which 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  man¬ 
aged  the  Indians — treating  them  with 
kindness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
great  firmness  —  making  them  aware 
ithat  just  as  sure  as  they  committed  an 
outrage  on  persons,  or  property,  just  so 
sure  were  they  certain  to  be  promptly 
punished,  and  never  allowing  that  terri¬ 
ble  delay,  of  which  our  frontier  settlers 
have  so  bitterly  experienced  the  evils, 
to  rob  the  example  of  its  proper  effect — 
but  doing  whatever  they  deemed  justice 
[required,  at  once  and  thoroughly,  they 


thus  insured  to  their  agents  and  em¬ 
ployes  entire  security  even  in  the  most 
distant  and  isolated  regions.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  that  one  of  their  number  could 
go  anywhere  through  the  most  warlike 
of  the  tribes,  or  remain  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood,  unmolested,  while  ap  American 
dared  not  trust  himself  in  their  vicinity, 
except  by  deceiving  them  as  to  his  na¬ 
tionality.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company’s 
servants  could  remain  in  safety  on  San 
Juan — the  Americans  could  not.  The 
question  was  simply  whether  the  island 
was  to  be  abandoned,  or  the  settlers 
protected. 

When  the  Satellite  returned  to  Victo¬ 
ria  and  announced  the  landing  of  Amer¬ 
ican  troops,  Governor  Douglass  ex¬ 
pressed  the  determination  to  drive  them 
from  the  island. 

In  addition  to  the  vessel  just  men¬ 
tioned,  which  was  a  corvette,  carrying 
twenty-one  heavy  guns,  there  were  lying 
at  Esquimalt,  the  naval  harbor  of  Van¬ 
couver’s  Island,  the  frigate  Tribune, \N\r- 
ty-one  guns  ;  corvette  Py lades,  twenty- 
one  guns  ;  surveying  steamer  Plump¬ 
er,  ten  guns.  The  flag-ship  Ganges, 
eighty -four  guns,  an  old-fashioned 
sailing  line -of- battle  ship,  was  daily 
expected,  and  when  to  this  was  added 
the  detachment  of  sappers  and  miners, 
engineer  troops  under  Colonel  Moodie 
at  New  Westminster,  sixteen  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  Fraser  River,  the 
available  force  of  the  British  might  be 
estimated  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
heavy  guns  and  two  thousand  men. 

The  Tribune  was  at  once  despatched 
to  San  Juan,  and  the  Plumper  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  N ew  Westminster  and  brought 
down  about  two  hundred  marines  and 
engineer  soldiers,  who  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Tribune  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  landing  party,  which 
was  to  be  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Hornby,  the  senior  naval  officer 
present.  These  warlike  preparations 
created  much  excitement  at  Victoria. 
The  main  population  of  the  town  were 
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Americans,  who  had  been  attracted 
thither  during  the  Fraser  River  gold 
mania,  as  was  also  the  case  in  British 
Columbia  ;  of  course,  they  keenly  watch¬ 
ed  events,  and  word  was  sent  to  Captain 
Pickett  not  to  succumb  to  the  disparity 
of  force  ;  that  when  an  attack  was  made 
upon  him  they  would  take  the  town  and 
hoist  the  American  flag  over  it!  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  fighting  at 
San  Juan  would  have  been  followed  with 
an  outbreak  in  Victoria,  and  all  through 
British  Columbia.  The  Americans  in 
these  places  numbered  several  thou¬ 
sand,  and  were  all  men  inured  to  the  use 
of  arms  ;  accustomed  to  “roughing  it  ”  in 
mining  camps,  and  who  had  the  reckless 
gallantry  acquired  in  frontier  life.  They 
were  proud  of  their  nationality,  and 
ready  to  fight  for  it  on  the  slightest  ne¬ 
cessity.  The  Americans  in  Victoria 
kept  up  a  constant  communication  with 
the  island,  and  arrangements  were  made, 
in  case  of  an  emergency,  to  land  under 
cover  of  night,  several  hundred  men  as 
reenforcements.  This  could  have  been 
safely  done,  as  the  British  had  no  idea 
of  such  an  intention.  Captain  William 
Dali,  of  the  mail  steamship  Northerner , 
on  his  way  up  the  Sound,  visited  San 
Juan,  and  offered  to  bring  down  a  thou¬ 
sand  volunteers,  if  Captain  Pickett  de¬ 
sired  them.  He  was  satisfied  that  he 
could  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
cruisers,  and  put  them  ashore  on  some 
part  of  the  island.  The  sheep  and  other 
stock  on  the  island  would  furnish  them 
with  several  days’  rations  ;  all  they 
would  have  to  bring  would  be  their  arms 
and  ammunition. 

This  knowledge  that  he  would  speedily 
receive  assistance  was  the  secret  of 
Pickett’s  confidence  and  his  open  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  seemingly  overwhelming 
force  that  was  to  be  brought  against 
him.  His  plan  was  to  fire  upon  the 
landing  party,  do  as  much  damage  as 
possible,  and  then  fall  back  to  a  strong 
position  in  the  mountain,  about  three 
miles  distant.  In  addition  to  his  sixty 


men,  he  would  have  every  settler  on 
the  island,  which  would  about  double  his 
command.  As  nearly  all  of  these  were 
deer  hunters  and  excellent  rifle  shots, 
they  would  have  done  much  execu¬ 
tion  among  the  English  troops,  who 
were  unaccustomed  to  fighting  in  the 
woods.  It  was  well  for  both  parties 
that  no  collision  ever  took  place. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Governor 
Douglass  was  never  carried  out,  though 
the  first  steps  were  taken.  Mr.  Griffin, 
as  agent,  notified  Captain  Pickett  that 
the  island  of  San  Juan,  on  which  his 
camp  was  pitched,  was  the  property  and 
in  the  occupation  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  and  requested  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  cease  to  occupy  the  same,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quest  he  should  feel  bound  to  apply  to 
the  civil  authorities.  The  Captain  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the 
right  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to 
dictate  his  course  of  action.  That  he 
was  there  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  his 
Government,  and  should  remain  till  re¬ 
called  by  the  same  authority.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  magistrate  then  ordered  him  off  the 
island,  and  informed  him  that  if,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  he  did  not  make 
preparation  for  leaving,  Captain  Hornby 
would  be  authorized  to  enforce  the  or¬ 
der.  Things  began  to  look  serious. 
The  next  day,  it  was  confidently  ex¬ 
pected,  would  bring  about  a  fight. 

Sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  were  is¬ 
sued  to  each  man  and  three  days’  ra¬ 
tions.  An  extra  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  supplies  was  prepared  for  convey¬ 
ance  to  the  place  to  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  retreat.  A  swift  canoe  was 
made  ready  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
island  nearest  to  Vancouver,  to  convey 
the  messenger  with  the  tidings  to  the 
Americans  on  that  island.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  also  made  for  an  express  to 
Port  Townsend,  and  from  thence  to  all 
parts  of  the  Sound.  The  settlers  cleaned 
their  rifles,  and  appointed  a  rendezvous 
at  the  house  of  the  American  magistrate, 
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under  whose  immediate  orders  they 
placed  themselves. 

The  camp,  which  had  been  directly 
under  the  guns  of  the  Tribune,  was 
moved  over  the  hill,  so  that  the  ship 
would  have  to  go  round  the  island  to 
bring  her  guns  to  bear. 

F ortunately,  the  next  day  the  coast  sur¬ 
vey  steamer  Active ,  under  Captain  Al- 
den,  came  into  the  harbor  and  announced 
the  arrival  in  the  Sound  of  Admiral 
Baynes,  commanding  the  British  fleet 
in  the  Pacific.  Captain  Hornby,  there¬ 
fore,  determined  to  await  instructions 
from  his  commanding  officer.  The  Ad¬ 
miral,  seeing  that  the  orders  of  Douglass 
would  bring  about  a  collision  which 
might  result  in  war,  at  once  counter¬ 
manded  the  orders  ;  stating  that  it  was 
too  serious  a  question  to  be  settled  by 
any  other  than  the  home  Govern¬ 
ment.  As  this  was  not  immediately 
known,  the  delay  of  the  attack  some¬ 
what  puzzled  the  Americans. 

The  Satellite  and  the  Plumper  came 
over  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and  all 
three  captains  had  an  interview  with 
Captain  Pickett,  and  proposed  to  him  a 
joint  military  occupation  of  the  island. 
In  answer,  he  said  he  would  refer  the 
proposal  to  General  Harney,  but  he 
was  not  willing  to  agree  to  it  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Harney 
having  heard  of  the  threatening  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  British  naval  forces,  at 
once  forwarded  reenforcements.  On  the 
tenth  of  August,  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Casey  landed  on  the  island  with  three 
companies  of  regular  troops.  Brevet  Ma¬ 
jor  Haller,  Fourth  Infantry,  arrived  with 
his  company  the  next  day,  and  four  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Third  Artillery  immediately 
followed.  The  Massachusetts ,  the  na¬ 
val  ship  before  alluded  to,  had  been 
transferred  to  the  army  as  an  armed 
transport.  Her  battery,  eight  guns, 
thirty-two  pounders,  was  landed.  Up 
to  this  period  the  Americans,  as  before 
stated,  were  not  aware  that  Admiral 


Baynes  had  countermanded  the  order 
to  land  the  British  forces  ;  all  precau¬ 
tions  were  therefore  taken  to  prevent  it. 
The  camp  was  moved  to  a  place  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  landing,  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  station.  At  this  point 
several  roads  united,  and  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  was  such  as  to  afford 
an  excellent  protection  for  the  troops, 
which  numbered  about  five  hundred  men, 
with  six  light  pieces  of  artillery  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  heavy  guns  ;  and  entrench¬ 
ments  were  speedily  thrown  up.  Under 
the  disadvantages  with  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  would  have  been  compelled  to  oper¬ 
ate,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
them  to  have  dislodged  the  American 
troops.  The  day  had  gone  by  in  which 
they  could  have  been  driven  off  the 
island.  The  English  ships  could  not 
have  remained  in  the  harbor  under  a 
fire  from  the  thirty-two  pounders  ;  they 
could  not  have  brought  their  guns  to 
bear,  the  elevation  was  too  great ;  but 
would  have  been  compelled  to  take  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  Sound,  from  whence  they 
could  only  annoy  the  American  troops 
by  shells,  and  from  which  the  loss  would 
have  been  trifling. 

The  landing  of  the  troops  by  Colonel 
Casey  bore  out  the  opinion  before  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Captain  Dali.  Casey  left 
Steilacoom  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth 
with  his  command.  On  his  way  down 
in  the  steamer  Julia,  he  met  the  Active 
on  her  way  to  Steilacoom,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  to  him  the 
state  of  affairs  on  the  island.  He  was 
strongly  and  solemnly  advised  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Alden,  in  view  of  the  momentous 
consequences  that  might  arise,  not  to  land 
any  troops  on  the  island,  as  this  would 
be  prevented  by  the  Tribune,  which,  with 
her  fires  constantly  kept  up,  was  lying 
with  her  broadside  on  the  landing. 

This  gallant  old  soldier,  who  had  led 
the  storming  party  at  Chapultepec,  and 
who  since,  as  General  Casey,  has  equally 
distinguished  himself  in  more  recent  bat- 
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ties,  although  fully  appreciating  the  ter¬ 
rible  consequences  of  a  hostile  collision, 
which  would  probably  be  no  less  than 
involving  two  great  nations  in  war,  did 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  consider 
himself  at  liberty  to  disregard  his  orders, 
and  accordingly  resolved  to  land  under 
the  guns  of  the  frigate.  The  commenc¬ 
ing  hostilities  should  be  on  their  side. 
The  intentions  thus  expressed  were, 
however,  frustrated  by  an  unforeseen 
circumstance. 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  island,  the  fog  settled 
down  so  dense  that  the  steamer  missed 
the  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and 
when  the  land  was  made  out,  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  within  a  short 
distance  of  Pickett’s  camp.  The  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  steamer  informed  the  Colonel 
it  was  difficult  to  get  along  on  account  of 
the  fog  ;  and,  moreover,  in  consequence 
of  the  delay,  the  tide  was  now  so  low, 
that,  heavily  loaded,  he  would  be  unable 
to  get  up  to  the  wharf  at  the  landing  for 
several  hours.  As  they  were  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  a  place  where  the  coast  was  so  de¬ 
pressed  as  to  make  the  ascent  from  the 
shore  easy,  the  troops  and  howitzers  were 
landed,  with  orders  to  the  senior  officer 
to  move  them  to  Captain  Pickett’s  camp. 
Colonel  Casey  proceeded  on  the  steamer 
around  to  the  wharf,  taking  with  him 
his  adjutant,  and  a  small  guard  for  the 
howitzer  ammunition  and  other  public 
property.  The  Tribune  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  landing  of  the  freight ; 
whether  she  would  have  interfered  with 
the  landing  of  the  troops  was  a  matter 
of  surmise.  It  wa«  the  opinion  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Pickett  and  others  that  they  would. 
Immediately  on  arrival,  the  Colonel  sent 
his  adjutant,  Lieutenant  Connor,  Fourth 
Infantry,  on  board  the  Tribune ,  and  re¬ 
quested  an  interview  with  the  com¬ 
mander.  In  a  short  time  Captain 
Hornby  came,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Prevost,  the  British,  and  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  American  Boundary  Commissioner. 

The  Colonel  informed  Captain  Hornby 


that  he  had  landed  that  morning  with  a 
force  of  United  States  troops,  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  the  reason  why  he  had 
not  landed  at  the  wharf,  under  the  guns 
of  the  frigate.  He  also  said  to  him  he 
regretted  that  Captain  Pickett  had  been 
so  much  harassed  and  threatened  in 
the  position  he  had  occupied.  He  in¬ 
quired  of  Captain  Hornby  who  the 
officer  highest  in  command  was,  and 
where  he  was  to  be  found.  The  Captain 
replied  that  Admiral  Baynes  was,  and 
was  then  on  board  the  flag-ship  Ganges 
in  Esquimalt  Harbor.  The  Colonel  in¬ 
timated  a  wish  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  Admiral,  and  said  that  he  would  go 
down  to  Esquimalt  the  next  day  for  the 
purpose.  Both  the  Captain  and  the 
British  Commissioner  seemed  pleased. 
The  next  day,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Campbell  and  Captain  Pickett,  Colonel 
Casey  went  over  to  Esquimalt  in  the 
steamer  Shubrick ,  of  the  light- house 
service,  but  then  temporarily  attached 
to  the  Boundary  Commission.  The 
Shubrick  anchored  near  the  Ganges , 
and  Captain  Pickett  was  sent  on  board 
with  a  request  for  an  interview  on  board 
the  Shubrick. 

This  the  Admiral  declined,  but  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  see  Colonel  Casey 
on  board  the  Ganges.  Governor  Doug¬ 
lass  was  with  the  Admiral  at  the  time. 
The  Colonel  sent  a  regret  that  his  in¬ 
vitation  was  not  accepted,  and  steamed 
back  to  San  Juan.  He  thought  that,  as 
he  had  gone  twenty-five  miles  to  visit 
the  Admiral,  it  was  not  too  much  to  ask 
the  latter  officer  to  come  a  hundred  yards 
to  see  him.  He  would  have  waived  all 
etiquette  on  the  subject,  but  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  doing  so,  he  learned  that 
the  day  previous,  when  Captain  Hornby 
informed  him  Admiral  Baynes  was  at 
Esquimalt,  he  was  actually  on  board 
the  Tribune  in  San  Juan  Harbor.  He 
was  indignant  at  the  deceit,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  gcfno  further  in  the  attempt  to 
procure  a  conference.  He  intended  to 
propose  that,  in  case  the  Admiral  would 
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assure  him  that  no  threats  should  be 
made,  or  molestation  given  by  the  force 
under  his  command,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  Captain  Pickett  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  orders  and  instructions  with 
which  he  was  entrusted,  he  would  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  commanding  general 
the  withdrawal  of  the  reenforcpments 
which  had  landed  under  his  command, 
and  that  affairs  should  so  remain  until 

the  sovereign  authorities  should  an- 
....  * 
nounce  their  intentions. 

After  the  arrival  of  reenforcements  it 
was  soon  made  apparent  that  no  imme¬ 
diate  violence  would  be  attempted  by 
the  British  naval  forces,  and  that  tljey 
would  await  instructions  from  the  home 
Government.  To  keep  up  a  show  of 
joint  occupancy,  one  English  man-of- 
war  always  remained  in  the  harbor,  and 
the  various  ships  took  their  turn  in  this 
duty.  The  Tribune  was  relieved  by  the 
Satellite ,  and  the  latter  by  the  Py lades. 
All  danger  of  collision  over,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  English  officers  fraternized 
with  each  other,  and  good  feeling  soon 
existed  between  those  who  had  been 
lately  quasi  enemies.  Not  a  day  passed 
without  visits  between  the  ships  and 
camp,  or  a  pleasant  hob-nob  with  each 
other  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr. 
Griffin.  On  both  sides  there  was  felt  a 
confidence  that  the  dispute  would  be 
amicably  settled  by  the  respective  Gov¬ 
ernments. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  Gen¬ 
eral  Scott  arrived  in  Puget  Sound,  de¬ 
spatched  by  the  President  as  a  pacifi¬ 
cator  on  the  news  reaching  Washington 
of  the  serious  probability  of  hostilities 
on  San  Juan  Island.  All  danger  was 
over  at  le^st  two  months  before  his  ar¬ 
rival.  The  order  of  Admiral  Baynes, 
countermanding  the  order  to  land  the 
British  forces,  had  anticipated  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  mission.  Some  correspond¬ 
ence  took  place  between  Scott  and 
Douglass,  but  it  amounted  to  nothing. 
The  General  proposed,  pending  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  title  diplomatically,  a 


joint  occupancy  of  the  island  by  Amer¬ 
ican  and  English  detachments  of  troops, 
not  exceeding  on  either  side  one  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  placing  the  island  under 
martial  law — the  commanding  officers 
to  adjudicate  all  questions  or  disputes 
that  might  arise  on  the  island  between 
their  respective  countrymen,  and  to  af¬ 
ford  mutual  protection  against  the  north¬ 
ern  Indians.  Douglass  declined  acced¬ 
ing  to  this  proposition,  and  proposed 
instead  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  troops 
and  a  joint  civil  occupancy — tlie  two 
resident  magistrates,  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  to  have  equal  authority.  As  this 
would  have*  left  the  American  settlers, 
who  had  now  considerably  increased  in 
numbers,  entirely  without  protection 
from  the  Indians,  it  could  not  be  agreed 
to  ;  all  further  negotiations  were  there¬ 
fore  abandoned.  Satisfied,  however, 
that  no  collision  need  be  apprehended, 
all  of  the  troops  but  the  company  of 
Captain  Pickett  were  ordered  back  to 
their  respective  stations. 

The  writer  distinctly  disclaims'  the 
slightest  intention  to  detract  from  the 
well-earned  reputation  of  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  soldier  as  General  Scott. 
His  eventful  life  was  full  enough  of 
honors  without  adding  to  it  that  of  pre¬ 
venting  a  war  growing  out  of  the  north¬ 
west  boundary  dispute.  Had  he  ar¬ 
rived  while  there  was  actual  danger  of 
hostilities,  he  would  doubtless  have  won 
the  honor  now  claimed  for  him  by  en¬ 
thusiastic  friends,  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  facts.  Aside  from  showing  the  good 
intent  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  desire  to  avoid  a  war,  by 
despatching  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
its  most  distinguished  officer,  to  the 
scene  of  action,  the  mission  of  General 
Scott  was  of  no  practical  effect.  What 
was  done  could  just  as  well  have  been 
done  from  headquarters  at  Washington. 

Pending  the  correspondence  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Douglass,  General  Scott  took  up 
his  headquarters  on  board  the  transport 
Massachusetts ,  which  vessel  was  at  Port 
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Townsend,  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
steamer,  on  board  which  the  General 
and  his  stafF  were  passengers.  The 
transport  proceeded  to  False  Dunge- 
ness  Harbor,  which  is  across  the  straits 
from  Victoria.  The  revenue  cutters 
Joe  Lane  and  Jefferson  Davis  were 
used  as  despatch  vessels  in  carrying 
communications.  The  only  time  the 
General  ever  visited  San  Juan  was  the 
day  previous  to  his  departure,  when  the 
transport  came  into  the  harbor  and 
landed  an  aid,  with  the  order  removing 
the  greater  portion  of  the  troops  and  to 
make  preparations  to  replace  the  guns 
on  the  ship.  On  the  return  of  the  aid 
the  vessels  steamed  over  to  Port  Town¬ 
send  to  await  the  California  steamer. 
All  the  knowledge  the  General  gained 
about  San  Juan  he  derived  either  from 
official  documents,  or  statements  made 
by  Governor  Douglass  to  his  aide-de- 
camp,  Captain  Lay,  Sixth  Infantry,  who 
was  the  bearer  of  his  despatches. 

No  information  was  sought  by  the 
General  from  Colonel  Casey,  Captain 
Pickett,  or  the  American  magistrate  on 
the  island,  and  in  consequence  of  learn¬ 
ing  only  the  Governor’s  side  of  the 
question  he  formed  many  erroneous  im¬ 
pressions  about  affairs  that  had  tran¬ 
spired  on  San  Juan.  One  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  forwarded  to  him  by  Governor 
Douglass  was  an  alleged  unjust  impris¬ 
onment  of  a  British  subject  by  the 
American  magistrate  on  San  Juan  Island. 
This  man,  whose  name  was  Moore,  was 
imprisoned  and  fined  for  selling  liquor 
to  Indians,  and,  so  far  from  being  a 
British  subject,  was  a  naturalized  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen,  who,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
punishment,  had  for  years  claimed  and 
exercised  his  rights  as  such.  He  had 
made  himself  quite  useful  in  obtaining 
and  conveying  information  with  regard  to 
the  English  movements  during  the  early 
period  of  the  occupation,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  had  been  granted  certain  trading 
privileges  with  the  camp,  which  he 
abused  by  selling  liquor,  at  enormous 


prices,  stealthily  to  the  soldiers,  and  a 
small  tribe  of  Lummi  Indians  who  be¬ 
longed  on  the  island.  The  Indians  had 
a  terrible  scene  of  drunken  orgies,  last¬ 
ing  through  several  days  ;  and,  nobody 
suspecting  the  source,  it  was  not  found 
out  for  some  time  how  they  obtained 
their  liquor  ;  when  discovered,  the  man 
was  punished  and  driven  off  the  island. 
The  British  officers,  who  were  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  .facts,  thought  that  the  only 
mistake  of  the  magistrate  had  been  his 
leniency,  and  that  Douglass  was  hard 
pushed  for  a  grievance  when  he  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  one  out  of  the  case. 

General  Scott  determined,  after  issu¬ 
ing  the  order  leaving  Captain  Pickett’s 
company  on  the  island,  to  change  it, 
and  in  its  place  leave  Captain  Hunt’s 
company  of  the  Fourth  Infantry.  As 
this  had  the  appearance  of  a  reprimand 
to  an  officer  whose  gallant  bearing  and 
conduct  throughout  the  trying  and  un¬ 
expected  position  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  had  been  the  admiration  of  his 
brother  officers,  it  was  openly  spoken  of 
by  them  as  being  very  unjust.  The 
new  commander,  however,  had  but  a 
few  days’  enjoyment  of  what  had  become 
a  pleasant  station,  as  immediately  on 
the  departure  of  General  Scott  General 
Harney,  claiming  the  right  of  the  dis¬ 
position  of  troops  within  his  depart¬ 
ment,  reinstated  Pickett  in  charge  of 
the  post,  and  which,  in  consequence  of 
his  conduct,  had  been  named  after  him. 
He  remained  on  the  island  till  his  resig¬ 
nation  from  the  army  in  1861.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  famous  as  the  general 
officer  who  commanded  and  led  Long- 
street’s  corps  in  the  terrible  charge  at 
Gettysburg.  The  other  officers  who  ac¬ 
companied  Pickett  were  Lieutenant  John 
Howard  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Craig, 
both  of  whom  have  since  left  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  Lieutenant  J.  M.  Forsyth, 
now  a  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  who 
gained  during  the  late  war  considerable 
reputation  as  chief  of  staff  to  General 
Sheridan,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
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On  the  return  of  General  Scott,  who 
was  altogether  about  two  weeks  in 
Puget  Sound,  the  proposition  of  a  joint 
military  occupancy  of  San  Juan  was 
forwarded  to  his  Government  by  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington,  and 
orders  came  out  from  England  comply¬ 
ing  with  it.  A  small  detachment  of 
English  marines  were  landed  and  the 
man-of-war  withdrawn.  This  force  is 
still  on  the  island.  The  hesitation  of 
the  landing  of  the  British  forces  was 
caused  mainly  by  the  division  of  coun¬ 
sel  among  the  naval  commanders.  This 
delay  was  fortunate,  as  while  the  conse¬ 
quences  were  being  discussed  the  Ad¬ 
miral  came  and  stopped  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Captain  De  Courcy,  of  the  Pylades , 
one  of  the  most  noted  officers  in  the 
British  navy  for  his  gallantry  and  strict 
discipline,  was  quite  free  in  his  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  quarrel 
brought  about  by  the  Fur  Trading  Com¬ 
pany,  and  he  cared  very  little  about 
taking  any  part  in  it.  As  he  was  an 
officer  who  would  have  fought  his  ship 
to  the  last  gun,  and  gone  down  with  the 
flag  flying  at  the  fore,  this  opinion  was 
rather  a  damper  on  the  warlike  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
had  striven  to  create.  The  magistrate 
of  the  same  name  on  the  island  was  a 
cousin  of  the  Captain. 

Captain  Prevost,  of  the  Satellite ,  was 
a  very  religious  man,  and  though  an 
officer  of  great  determination  and  char¬ 
acter,  who,  in  an  emergency,  would  have 
done  his  duty  thoroughly,  yet  he  did 
not  wish  to  engage  in  a  conflict,  if  in 
any  honorable  way  it  could  be  avoided. 
Captain  Richards,  of  the  Plumper ,  a 
pleasant,  cheerful  gentleman,  and  an 
officer  of  high  scientific  acquirements, 
said  that,  as  his  ship  was  detailed  partic¬ 
ularly  for  surveying  duty,  he  intended  to 
take  as  little  part  as  possible  in  the  affair. 
Captain  Hornby,  of  the  Tribime ,  was 
the  only  one  of  all  the  captains  of  the 
men-of-war  lying  in  the  naval  harbor  at 


Vancouver’s  Island,  previous  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Admiral,  who  was  in  favor 
of  driving  the  American  troops  off  San 
Juan.  A  son  of  a  distinguished  English 
Admiral,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  he  had  been  promoted  with 
the  rapidity  common  in  the  English 
service  to  officers  of  aristocratic  and  in¬ 
fluential  connections.  Though  by  many 
years  the  junior  in  age  of  the  other 
captains,  he  was  their  senior  in  rank. 
He  had  been  made  a  Post  Captain  in 
the  Royal  navy  before  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  was  still  quite  a 
young  man.  Time  had  not  yet  tem¬ 
pered  the  natural  impulsiveness  of  his 
disposition.  He  was  eager  to  land,  and 
regretted  that  he  had  not  done  so  before 
the  Admiral  countermanded  the  orders. 
In  the  complete  conviction  of  an  easy 
victory,  he  had  not  taken  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  of  secrecy,  and  his  whole  plan 
of  operations  was  known  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  commander  :  how  the  landing  was 
to  be  effected,  and  the  number  of  the 
forces — one  party  coming  up  the  face  of 
the  hill  from  the  harbor,  and  the  other 
landing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company’s  station,  so  as  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  Americans  with  a  rear  attack. 
When  he  was  informed  of  the  landing 
of  the  forces  of  Colonel  Casey,  he  was 
completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  would 
hardly  credit  the  information  of  its  being 
done  without  his  knowledge,  as  he  had 
directed  a  bright  look-out  to  be  kept 
from  all  portions  of  the  island. 

The  Colonial  Legislature  grew  very 
indignant  at  the  British  forces  not  being 
landed.  The  Speaker  (Helmcken),  a 
son-in-law  of  Douglass,  waxed  terrifical¬ 
ly  wroth.  Forgetting  his  own  close  re¬ 
lationship  to  Indians,  by  marriage,  he 
said  nothing  better  could  be  expected 
from  a  man  like  Harney,  who  had  spent 
all  his  life  among  Indians,  and  warring 
with  them ;  that  the  question  of  boun¬ 
dary  ought  to  have  been  made  a  mercan¬ 
tile  affair,  and  the  American  Commis¬ 
sioner  have  been  paid ;  the  American 
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nation  had  no  honor,  and  only  wor¬ 
shipped  the  dollar.  The  American 
Commissioner  (Mr.  Campbell),  an  ex¬ 
cellent,  amiable  gentleman,  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  no  better  than  a  thief ;  and 
the  Speaker  wound  up  his  harangue, 
with  appealing  to  his  half  a  dozen  asso¬ 
ciates  to  raise  a  Colonial  militia;  “they 
must  defend  themselves,  for  the  humili¬ 
ating  position  they  occupied  would  make 
the  iron  monument  of  Wellington  weep, 
and  the  stony  statue  of  Nelson  bend 
his  brow.”  This  remarkable  speech 
was  published,  with  approving  remarks, 
in  a  Colonial  paper,  edited  by  a  quondam 
American,  who  had  become  in  some  way 
or  other,  or  at  least  claimed  to  be,  a  loyal 
British  subject.  Of  course  no  person 
attached  the  slightest  importance  to 
these  utterances,  or  any  other  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly.  The 
few  members  belonging  to  it  were,  almost 
all,  directly  connected  with  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  number  of  Fur  Company’s  clerks 
expressing  the  wishes  of  those  above 
them.  A  member,  from  Nanaimo, 
had  one  constituent  besides  himself — 
and,  in  those  days,  the  Colonial  Assem¬ 
bly  was  a  constant  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  very  deserved  ridicule  both 
from  English  and  Americans. 

The  English  naval  officers  were  all 
men  of  experience  and  ability,  suffi¬ 
ciently  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  take 
proper  care  of  the  honor  of  their  flag, 
and  all  sneers  at  them,  from  such  a 
source,  were  not  dignified  into  other 
notice  than  as  a  subject  for  amusement. 

Years  ago  the  Oregon  dispute 
brought  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  the  verge  of  hostilities,  and  it 
was  a  relief  to  both  countries,  when  the 
treaty  referring  to  it  was  ratified.  The 
question  was  supposed  to  have  been 
definitely  settled  for  good  and  all. 
Neither  of  the  two  high  contracting 
powers  imagined  that,  by  any  possi¬ 
bility,  fresh  trouble  could  arise  out  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  and 
thus  the  old  quarrel  be  again  revived. 


Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  Minister, 
who  signed  the  treaty  with  James  Bu¬ 
chanan,  our  Secretary  of  State,  after 
the  negotiations  were  completed,  stated, 
that  such  was  the  desire  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  to  settle  the  matter  amicably,  that 
he  was  instructed,  as  an  ultimahim,  to 
give  up  Vancouver’s  Island  to  the  United 
States.  As  it  was  of  much  importance 
to  Great  Britain,  as  a  naval  station,  and 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  it  was  not 
to  be  relinquished  except  at  the  last 
moment.  He  congratulated  himself  on 
saving  it. 

The  whole  dispute  of  the  boundary 
question  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words  :  Great  Britain  claimed  Oregon, 
or  at  least  that  portion  north  of  the 
Columbia  River.  The  United  States 
claimed  the  country  to  the  parallel  of 
fifty-four  degrees  forty  minutes.  The 
line  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  compromise.  This  line,  if 
carried  out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  would 
have  divided  the  jurisdiction  of  Van¬ 
couver’s  Island,  and  would  have  included 
within  our  limits  the  principal  settlement, 
the  important  town  of  Victoria,  which 
is  on  its  extreme  southern  portion.  As 
three-fourths  of  the  island  were  above 
forty-nine  degrees,  the  boundary  line,  on 
striking  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  which  sep¬ 
arates  the  main  land  from  the  island, 
was  so  deflected  as  to  include  all  of 
Vancouver’s  Island  within  the  British 
jurisdiction.  The  only  just  interpreta¬ 
tion,  therefore,  which  can  be  given  to 
the  treaty — its  clear  intent  and  meaning 
is,  that  land  south  of  forty-nine  de¬ 
grees,  with  the  exception  of  Vancouver’s 
Island,  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
The  question  is  not  on  the  relative 
merits  of  either  one  channel  or  the  other ; 
the  nearest  channel  to  Vancouver’s 
Island,  whether  it  is  the  best — as  it 
happens  to  be — or  the  worst,  is  the  line 
of  separation.  A  strict  adherence  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  will  not  only 
give  the  United  States  the  island  of 
San  Juan  but  also  that  of  Saturna, 
which  lies  quite  near  to  Vancouver. 
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THE  assault  on  our  lines  at  Shiloh 
was  the  first  attempt  of  the  rebels 
at  making  an  aggressive  campaign  in 
the  West.  Heretofore  they  had  acted  on 
the  defensive.  The  idea  of  their  lead¬ 
ers  seemed  to  be,  that  a  line  of  fortifi¬ 
cations,  occupying  important  strategic 
points  and  strongly  garrisoned,  would  de¬ 
fend  the  soil  of  the  Confederacy  against 
the  advance  of  our  columns  ;  but  the  fall 
of  Forts  Donelson  and  Henry,  and  the 
forced  evacuation  of  Columbus  and 
Island  No.  10,  had  taught  at  least  one 
of  their  generals  that  the  Confederate 
strength  must  be  crystallized  into  some¬ 
thing  harder  for  us  to  hammer  at  than 
imperfectly  organized  detachments,  de¬ 
fending  badly  constructed  and  widely 
separated  fortifications.  Consequently, 
it  was  decided  to  gather  an  army  at 
Corinth,  assume  the  offensive,  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  Union  forces  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  before  Buell  could  reenforce 
them  ;  and,  on  the  first  of  March,  1862, 
Beauregard  had  commenced  to  concen¬ 
trate  his  troops.  Columbus  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  Polk,  the  militant  Bishop, 
with  his  two  divisions,  marched  south¬ 
ward.  Bragg’s  corps  came  up  from 
Pensacola,  where  for  months  he  had 
been  watching  Fort  Pickens,  with  an 
intense  and  hopeless  longing  for  its  pos¬ 
session  ;  all  the  garrisons  of  the  Gulf 
States  and  the  Trans-Mississippi  De¬ 
partment  were  drained  of  their  troops. 
The  State  militia  of  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Tennessee,  in  response  to  the 
call  of  their  Governors,  hurried  to  join 
the  grand  army;  and  finally,  the  vet¬ 
erans,  who  under  Johnson  had  been 
operating  against  Buell  in  Kentucky, 
joined  the  rest;  Johnson  assumed  chief 
command,  with  Beauregard  as  second. 
The  concentration  was  complete,  and, 
with  an  army  nearly  fifty  thousand 


strong,  on  the  first  of  April,  the  rebel 
generals  were  ready  to  begin  their  ag¬ 
gressive  tactics,  by  venturing  an  attack 
on  Grant’s  army,  which  lay  in  unsus¬ 
picious  security  at  Pittsburg  Landing. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  of  April  6th, 
the  attack  was  made,  and  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  began.  It  is  not  intended  to 
describe  this  famous  battle  ;  its  history 
has  been  so  often  and  so  variously  writ¬ 
ten  in  official  reports,  newspaper  para¬ 
graphs,  and  “  Histories  of  the  War,” 
that  probably  nothing  new  {iould  be  said 
on  the  subject;  and  as  no  two  of  these 
veracious  histories  agree,  the  intelligent 
reader  can  take  his  choice  as  to  the  one 
he  will  accept  as  true.  It  is  said  that 
General  Taylor,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  was  led  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  ever  really  present  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista  by  reading  the  many  diverse 
accounts  which  had  been  written  of  that 
memorable  engagement;  and,  after  read¬ 
ing  the  many  published  descriptions  of 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  I  am  sure  any  sol¬ 
dier  who  took  part  in  the  affair  will  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  on  the  sixth  and 
seventh  of  April,  1862,  he  must  have 
been  in  some  other  fight.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  battle  fought  with  desperate 
obstinacy ;  it  was  the  first  place  where 
the  troops  of  the  West  and  the  South  met 
in  the  bloody  contact  of  a  stricken  field. 
Here  the  men  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin,  those  men  of  the  West 
whom  the  South  had  counted  on  for 
friends  and  allies  in  their  rebellion,  side 
by  side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with¬ 
stood  the  fierce  onsets  of  the  men  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  Texas.  One  of  the  strangest 
delusions  indulged  in  by  Southern  pol¬ 
iticians  before  the  war  was,  that  the 
commercial  and  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  West  were  so  bound  up  in  the  fate  of 
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the  Mississippi  Valley  that  in  the  event 
of  Secession  their  destinies  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  linked  with  the  South.  The  ea¬ 
ger  response  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  first  call 
for  volunteers  proved  that  the  West  had 
no  interests  outside  of  an  undivided 
Union ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  long  and  bloody  war,  the  men  who 
were  most  merciless  to  the  foes  of  the 
Union,  who  contributed  most  liberally 
of  their  money  and  their  lives,  and  who, 
finally,  were  most  instrumental  in  the 
downfall  of  the  rebellion,  were  the  same 
men  whose  assistance,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Secession  movement,  the  Confed¬ 
erates  had  counted  upon. 

On  the  evening  of  April  6th  the 
rebel  forces  ^vere  exultant  over  a  sup¬ 
posed  victory  and  our  troops  greatly 
despondent,  if  not  thoroughly  demoral¬ 
ized.  History  hath  it  both  ways,  the 
reports  of  commanding  officers  the  same, 
and  the  reader  again  has  a  choice  of 
beliefs  ;  at  any  rate,  the  rebels  held  pos¬ 
session  of  some  of  the  camps  and  most 
of  the  ground  we  had  occupied  in  the 
morning,  and  all  our  dead  and  wounded 
were  in  their  possession.  That  night 
the  rain  poured  down  unceasingly,  and 
all  along  the  front  of  our  line  could  be 
heard  the  cries  and  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  while  occasional 
shells  from  the  gun-boats,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  sputter  of  musketry  along  the 
picket  line,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
sleep.  Grant  ordered  an  attack  at  day¬ 
break,  and  with  the  first  dawn  of  light 
the  rebels  were  assaulted  at  all  points 
along  their  line.  They  fell  back  stub¬ 
bornly  at  first,  gallantly  contesting  every 
inch  of  ground  ;  but  by  two  o’clock  the 
retreat  had  become  almost  a  stampede, 
and  before  night  Beauregard  had  with¬ 
drawn  five  miles  beyond  the  front  we 
had  occupied  on  Sunday,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  guns,  caissons,  ambulances, 
small-arms,  and  all  his  dead,  dying,  and 
wounded.  Shiloh  was  won !  but  won 
at  fearful  cost,  for  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men  lay  dead  and  wounded  on 


the  field.  The  next  day,  over  the  whole 
battle-ground,  several  miles  in  extent, 
the  dead  were  lying  as  they  fell.  On 
our  left,  where  the  fighting  had  been 
extremely  severe,  they  were  strewn  sin¬ 
gly  or  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  and 
sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  together,  in 
all  the  strange  positions  death  assumes 
on  the  battle-field.  I  saw  one  group  of 
five  Confederates,  who  had  been  sitting 
together  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  evi¬ 
dently  eating  their  evening  meal,  when 
a  shell  from  one  of  our  gun-boats,  ex¬ 
ploding  in  their  midst,  killed  them  all. 
One  was  leaning  back  against  the  tree, 
his  little  tin  plate  upon  his  lap,  and 
knife  in  hand,  the  whole  upper  part  of 
his  face  gone,  and  the  long  hair  stream¬ 
ing  out  against  the  bloody  bark  ;  close 
around  him  lay  the  other  four,  terribly 
mutilated,  and  holding  fragments  of 
their  unfinished  meal  in  their  lifeless 
hands.  Some  of  the  dead  were  lying 
with  arms  upraised,  as  though  in  the 
act  of  ramming  down  a  cartridge,  or 
firing  at  their  enemies,  when  the  fatal 
shot  struck  them.  One  I  saw  with  a 
bottle  in  his  hand  killed  while  drinking; 
another  holding  a  cartridge,  part  of  the 
torn  paper  still  between  his  set  teeth, 
and  his  empty  gun  by  his  side.  Here 
were  forms  with  every  muscle  strained 
in  agony,  and  others  fallen  quietly,  as 
though  in  a  peaceful  sleep — a  smile 
upon  their  faces  and  their  hands  folded 
on  their  breasts  ;  but  the  most  revolting 
and  pitiable  spectacle  of  the  field  was 
on  the  banks  of  a  little  *  brook,  where 
the  fighting  had  been  desperate  on  both 
days,  and  many  dead  and  wounded  of 
either  army  had  fallen.  A  shell  had 
set  the  leaves  and  undergrowth  on 
fire  and  burned  the  wounded  alive. 
The  distorted  features  of  some  of  the 
scorched  and  blackened  forms  told  how 
fierce  had  been  their  agony  before 
death  brought  relief.  The  ground  was 
ploughed  and  furrowed  with  shot,  and  ev¬ 
ery  tree  and  twig  scarred  with  the  marks 
■of  bullets.  I  counted  twelve  bullet- 
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marks  on  one  small  twig  not  more  than  a 
foot  long  ;  and  in  some  places  the  under¬ 
brush  was  cut  down  cleanly,  as  though 
mown  with  a  scythe  ;  every  part  of  the 
field  bore  evidence  of  the  desperate 
character  of  the  struggle. 

When  Shiloh  was  fought,  nearly  every 
person  supposed  that  one  or  two  de¬ 
cided  Union  victories  would  induce  the 
South  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  allegiance.  We  had  un¬ 
dervalued  their  resources,  underrated 
their  energy  and  determination,  and 
overlooked  the  vast  advantages  accru¬ 
ing  to  them  by  reason  of  fighting  on 
their  own  soil,  acting  habitually  on  the 
defensive,  and  operating  on  interior 
lines.  After  Shiloh,  then  dawned  upon 
the  minds  of  thinking  men  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  war  would  last  so  long  as 
the  rebels  had  an  army  in  the  field,  or  a 
fortification  garrisoned  ;  and  thereafter, 
our  military  operations  became  destruct¬ 
ive  as  well  as  offensive  ;  a  war  of  anni¬ 
hilation,  so  far  as  every  defensive  or 
aggressive  element  of  the  Confederacy 
was  concerned.  Colonel  Badeau  says, 
in  his  book,  that  Grant  appreciated  this 
necessity  from  the  first ;  his  concluding 
campaign  on  the  Potomac  certainly  in¬ 
dicates  that ;  by  that  time  he  had  learned 
the  necessity  for  exposing  life  and  ma¬ 
terial  unsparingly,  in  order  to  thorough¬ 
ly  destroy  rebel  armies,  and  rebel  re¬ 
sources  ;  and  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
proved  an  economy  of  both  in  the  end, 
had  this  theory  been  adopted  two  years 
earlier  in  the  war. 

After  Shiloh  we  lay  in  the  mud ! 
General  Halleck  arrived  on  the  ninth 
of  March,  and  assumed  command  of 
the  combined  armies  of  Grant,  Buell, 
and  Pope.  Gr£nt  was  in  disgrace, 
although  he  had  won  a  great  victory. 
Simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  a 
new  commander -in -chief,  army  corre¬ 
spondents  and  home  letter-writers  all 
joined  in  a  combined  howl  of  execration 
against  a  man  whose  whole  military 
career  they  said,  had  been  “  a  tissue  of 
Vol.  II— 15. 


military  blunders.”  Forts  Donelson  and 
Henry  and  Shiloh,  and  afterwards  Vicks¬ 
burg,  were  among  these  “blunders;” 
but  as  they  had  invariably  resulted  in 
victory,  the  soldiers  enjoyed  them,  the 
grand  old  army  of  the  West  applauded 
them,  and  the  rebels  feared  them  ;  while 
the  people  and  the  Government  at  home 
grew  in  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
man  who  persisted  in  repeating  these 
victorious  mistakes. 

Some  person  has  said,  that  military 
men  cherish  more  jealolisies  than  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  other  profession  except 
physicians  and  artistes j  and  I  think 
the  outcry  raised  against  Grant  at  this 
period  of  his  career  was  chiefly  owing 
to  this  feeling  of  professional  jealousy. 
Although  belonging  to  a  rival  army,  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  I  remember  how 
much  we  all  admired  his  plain  manners 
and  unostentatious  ways.  There  was 
none  of  the  gold  and  glitter,  none  of 
that  pomp  and  circumstance  about  him, 
which  most  of  our  generals  affected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  ;  he  was  plain 
and  unobtrusive,  seeming  like  a  man 
remarkable  for  decision,  reticence,  and 
determination.  There  was  no  preten¬ 
sion  about  Grant ;  but  he  had  thorough¬ 
ly  tead  those  lessons  in  human  nature 
and  practical  common  sense  which  are 
only  learned  by  contact  with  men,  and 
which  are  as  necessary  to  command 
success  in  military  as  in  civil  life. 

Mud  in  the  abstract  is  necessary,  and 
possibly  not  disagreeable  ;  but  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  accompaniment  of  military 
operations  and  camp  life,  I  can  safely 
assert  that  it  is  anything  but  attractive. 
The  first  day  after  the  battle  it  set  in 
to  rain,  as  though  determined  to  rain 
the  orthodox  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
without  ceasing,  and  we  had  no  tents. 
The  roads,  already  badly  cut  up  by  the 
passage  of  artillery  and  ammunition 
wagons,  daily  grew  worse,  until  at  last 
they  became  almost  impassable.  The 
troops  were  encamped  in  the  dryest 
places  to  be  found,  but  even  the  best, 
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after  being  occupied  a  day  or  two,  be¬ 
came  knee-deep  in  mud.  On  that  part 
of  the  field  where  Nelson’s  division 
had  fought  and  encamped,  a  supply  of 
water  was  obtained  by  digging  holes  in 
the  sides  of  the  ravines,  and  waiting 
until  they  filled  with  the  surface  water, 
which  dripped  in,  after  seeping  through 
soil  which  covered  dead  horses,  dead 
mules,  and  the  dead  of  both  armies. 
Sickness  became  prevalent  and  fatal, 
appearing  in  the  form  of  pneumonia, 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  intermittent 
fevers  ;  and  although  many  were  really 
sick,  many  more  took  advantage  of  the 
ease  with  which  they  could  impose  on 
the  surgeons,  and  had  their  names 
placed  on  the  sick  list  in  order  to  avoid 
duty  ;  some  of  the  same  men  who  would 
be  foremost  in  a  fight,  would  resort  to 
almost  any  subterfuge  to  evade  camp 
duty  ;  the  rumor  of  an  approaching  en¬ 
gagement  worked  miraculous  cures,  and 
at  any  time  would  clear  the  camp  hospi¬ 
tals  of  almost  fifty  per  cent,  of  their 
inmates.  About  a  week  after  the  battle, 
one  of  our  brigade  commanders  found 
more  than  half  his  men  on  the  sick  list ; 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  in 
hospital  out  of  one  regiment  eight  hun¬ 
dred  strong.  At  that  time,  two  ra¬ 
tions  of  whisky  were  being  issued  with 
the  other  daily  rations,  and  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  brigade  surgeon,  an 
order  was  published  prohibiting  the 
issue  of  any  more  whisky  rations  to 
the  sick.  The  effect  was  magical,  and 
one  day  returned  nearly  half  the  sick 
of  this  regiment  to  duty.  Another 
order  was  made,  forbidding  the  issue  of 
more  than  half-rations  of  any  kind  to  the 
sick,  except  by  direction  of  the  sur¬ 
geons  ;  and  this  proved  almost  as  effect¬ 
ive  as  the  other  remedy,  in  restoring 
stalwart  and  hungry  invalids  to  their 
usual  health.  In  those  days,  the  new 
volunteer  surgeons  had  not  relinquished 
the  professional  usages  of  their  home 
practice,  and  until  they  learned  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  very  old 


soldier,  were  woefully  imposed  upon. 
Rheumatism  was  one  of  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  afflictions,  because  it  was  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  detect  the  counterfeit.  I  have 
seen  soldiers  swallow  a  piece  of  to¬ 
bacco  to  produce  nausea ;  strike  the 
ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow  to  quicken  the 
pulse  ;  tie  a  ligature  tightly  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm  ;  and  resort  to 
twenty  other  tricks  equally  ingenious* 
to  deceive  the  surgeons.  During  the 
weary  weeks  in  camp,  when  there  was 
nothing  to  relieve  the  monotonous  rou¬ 
tine  of  daily  duty,  these  contests  be¬ 
tween  the  ingenuity  of  the  veteran  patri¬ 
ots  and  the  detective  skill  of  their 
surgeons  became  amusing ;  and  the 
regularity  with  which  the  majority  of 
the  sick  devoured  their  full  rations  of 
bacon,  beans,  and  bread,  led  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  doctors  generally  had  the 
worst  of  it. 

The  first  steamers  which  reached 
Pittsburg  Landing,  in  addition  to  sani¬ 
tary  and  other  supplies,  brought  an  in¬ 
voice  of  State  Governors,  looking  after 
their  volunteers  ;  politicians  with  an 
eye  to  future  ^popularity  with  the  sol¬ 
diers,  and  future  rhetorical  effects  in 
describing  to  gaping  constituents  the 
blood  and  guns  and  wounds  of  a  stricken 
field.  Lovely  woman  came,  also  !  I 
suppose  to  gratify  feminine  curiosity, 
and  acquire  new  suggestions  for  the 
manufacture  of  those  darling  “  Have¬ 
locks,’^  which  came  to  the  army  by  thou¬ 
sands,  and  were  found  useful  for  nothing 
else  except  cleaning  guns  and  sabres. 
The  impassive  manner  in  which  some 
of  these  ladies  regarded  the  dead  and 
wounded,  convinced  me  that  the  sex 
possessed  more  of  nerve  and  philosophy 
both  than  I  had  dreamed  of. 

With  the  rest  arrived  flocks  of  newly- 
fledged  surgeons,  and  herds  of  freshly- 
ordained  parsons.  Many  of  the  sur¬ 
geons  without  experience,  and  some 
without  education :  but  holding  commis¬ 
sions  from  the  Governors  of  their  States, 
which  gave  them  rank  and  pay  of  assist- 
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ant  surgeons,  and  abundant  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  increasing  their  professional 
knowledge  at  the  expense  of  the  sol¬ 
diers.  In  those  supreme  days,  before 
Examining  Boards  became  fixtures  in 
the  army,  a  Governor  could  make  almost 
anything  in  the  military  line.  One  wave 
of  his  magic  wand,  and  lo  !  a  long  line 
of  colonels,  majors,  captains,  and  lieu¬ 
tenants,  came  forth  from  counting- 
houses,  farm-houses,  workshops,  law 
offices,  and  pulpits  ;  gallant  fellows  all, 
who  not  only  met  and  overcame  the  fierce 
Rebel  legions,  but  those  far  more  formid¬ 
able  foes  to  their  peace  —  “Hardee’s 
Infantry  Tactics,”  and  the  inscrutable 
three  volumes  of  Cavalry  tactics,  which, 
though  sealed  with  the  approval  of  all 
the  mighty  Secretaries  of  War,  from 
Poinsett  to  Stanton,  have  never  yet 
been  understood  as  to  the  text,  nor 
executed  as  to  the  evolutions. 

In  those  days  regimental  chaplains 
pervaded  the  army.  Any  colonel  could 
make  a  chaplain,  by  simply  issuing  a 
commission.  In  our  division  the  chap¬ 
lains  were  a  magnificent  set  of  fellows, 
and  though  probably  none  of  them 
could  have  passed  a  very  severe  exami¬ 
nation  on  any  system  of  theology  accept¬ 
ed  by  orthodox  denominations,  yet  most 
of  them  could  put  a  horse  over  a  five- 
barred  fence,  or  rally  a  broken  skirmish 
line  or  carry  an  order  into  the  jaws  of 
death,  with  the  best.  They  were  al¬ 
ways  cheerful  in  camp,  and  on  the 
march  ;  invariably  volunteered  for  staff 
duty  in  a  fight,  and  though  their  virtues 
were  of  a  practical  and  Christian-like, 
rather  than  theological  kind,  their  daily 
lives  were  blameless,  and  they  were 
greatly  beloved  and  respected  by  all  the 
soldiers;  these  not  only  respected  their 
chaplains,  but  enforced  that  respect  in 
others. 

While  we  were  down  ,  in  Tennessee, 
after  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  Mur¬ 
doch  the  tragedian  and  Alfred  Burnett 
the  elocutionist  visited  the  camps,  and 
frequently  gave  dramatic  readings  and 


humorous  recitations  for  the  amusement 
of  the  soldiers.  On  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions  Burnett  was  reciting,  with  all  the 
unction  of  a  real  Hard  Shell  Baptist, 
that  remarkable  production,  beginning  : 
“  And  he  played  upon  the  harp  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  strings,  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,”  etc.  Burnett  was  going  on  in 
the  most  nasal  and  extraordinary  tone 
ever  heard,  when  some  of  the  Second 
Tennessee  happening  to  overhear  him, 
listened  a  while,  came  to  the  sage  con¬ 
clusion  that  Mr.  Burnett  was  mimick¬ 
ing  their  chaplain,  and  drove  him  from 
the  camp  with  sticks  and  stones,  swear¬ 
ing,  with  louder  oaths  than  the  army  in 
Flanders,  that,  though  “they  weren’t 
much  on  religion  themselves,  no  man 
should  make  fun  of  their  preacher  while 
they  were  around  ;  ”  and  the  belligerent 
flock  would  not  be  pacified  until  their 
shepherd  himself  had  explained  that 
Burnett’s  discourse  was  only  a  harm¬ 
less  travesty.  No  doubt,  it  was  a  close 
imitation  of  the  old  gentleman’s  usual 
style  of  pulpit  oratory ;  but  he  was  one 
of  the  roughest  riders  and  best  men  in 
the  division  ;  always  stuck  by  his  regi¬ 
ment  through  the  hardest  fighting,  en¬ 
joyed  a  joke  even  at  his  own  expense, 
and  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all. 

Some  of  those  clergymen  who  came 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
wounded  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  with 
wonderful  infelicity  lectured  them  on 
human  depravity;  intimated  that  tfceir 
burning  wounds  were  warnings  and 
visitations  ;  characterized  them  as  “ves¬ 
sels  of  wrath,”  and  other  unpleasantly- 
sounding  names,  distributed  tracts,  and 
did  many  other  things  calculated  to 
rouse  the  ire  of  the  sinful  but  patriotic 
sufferers.  This  was  all  well  intended, 
and  no  doubt  originated  in  a  zealous 
desire  to  do  a  Christian’s  duty ;  but  some 
men  are  so  destitute  of  judgment  that 
they  would  lecture  on  temperance  to 
men  dying  with  thirst ;  and  the  very 
worst  time  whichfcould  be  selected  to 
teach  a  soldier  the  doctrine  of  “  peace 
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and  good-will  on  earth,”  or  to  inculcate 
the  virtue  of  forgiveness,  is  immediately 
after  he  has  received  the  contents  of  an 
enemy’s  musket.  On  such  occasions  I 
observed  that  the  carnal  nature  of  the 
unregenerate  veterans  generally  assert¬ 
ed  itself  in  intense  longings  to  “get 
even,”  and  sometimes — I  am  sorry  to 
say — in  most  profane  statements  as  to 
what  they  proposed  to  do  “  with  Rebels 
generally,”  when  they  got  well.  I  am 
satisfied  that  any  comforting  sugges¬ 
tions  on  these  points  would  have  been 
more  eagerly  listened  to  than  the  most 
eloquent  homily  which  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Spurgeon  or  Beecher.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  closed,  our  chaplains 
learned  that  by  enduring  the  privations 
of  the  camp  and  sharing  the  dangers  of 
the  field  with  the  soldiers,  they  could 
influence  and  soften  and  control  them 
to  almost  any  extent;  and  although  the 
knees  of  our  soldiers  never  be.came  like 
Queen  Mary’s,  “hard  with  kneeling,”  I 
think  the  human  and  Christian  princi¬ 
ple  was  kept  alive  in  them  by  the  daily 
precepts  and  examples  of  the  chaplains 
of  the  army. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
from  the  battle  of  Shiloh  to  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Corinth,  the  soldier’s  life  was 
extremely  monotonous.  It  was  too 
muddy  for  drill,  too  wet  for  comfort, 
and  too  safe  for  excitement.  I  think 
the  only  persons  who  contemplated  this 
condition  of  affairs  with  satisfaction 
were  army  contractors,  regimental  sut¬ 
lers,  and  the  enemy ;  all  these  were 
having  an  exceedingly  comfortable  and 
peaceful  time.  Cavalry  duty  was  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  comparatively  quiet  life 
of  the  army.  Owing  to  their  small 
number,  and  the  extended  front  to  be 
picketed,  they  were  kept  constantly  on 
duty  ;  and  like  all  our  Western  cavalry 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  variety 
of  drill,  dress,  horses,  arms,  and  ac¬ 
coutrements,  in  each  regiment,  was 
wonderful.  Their  side-arms  consisted 
of  horse-pistols,  revolvers,  and  repeat¬ 


ers  ;  with  every  fashion  of  sword,  from 
the  short  Roman  to  the  long-bladed, 
old  fashioned,  heavy  English  or  German 
sabre,  with  that  big  basket  hilt  which 
Hudibras  found  so  admirable,  because 

“  it  would  hold  broth, 

And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both.” 

Those  who  had  carbines,  probably 
about  one-third  of  the  command,  had 
some  of  every  kind  that  had  then  been 
invented,  including  a  few  Enfields, 
single  and  double-barrelled  shot-guns, 
and  some  Mexican  escopettes.  I  heard 
one  colonel  say  that  he  had  every  other 
kind  of  fire-arm  in  his  regiment  ex¬ 
cept  match-locks,  and  intended  making 
a  requisition  on  Barnum’s  Museum  for 
some  of  those,  in  order  to  complete  his 
variety.  Fortunately,  the  tactics  adopt¬ 
ed  in  our  advance  upon  Corinth  re¬ 
quired  little  expenditure  of  ammunition, 
or  all  the  ordnance  officers  of  the  army 
would  have  been  driven  mad  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  furnish  this  motley  collection  of 
arms  with  cartridges. 

The  infantry  was  better  organized, 
well  armed,  and  during  our  weary  ad¬ 
vance  through  the  mud,  displayed  won¬ 
derful  patience  and  perseverance.  The 
usual  monotony  was  somewhat  relieved 
by  numbers  of  visitors  continually  arriv¬ 
ing  from  the  North,  to  look  after  rela¬ 
tives  living  or  dead,  or  to  see  what  real 
war  was  like;  and  the  men  had  their  jests 
and  songs  and  practical  jokes — some  of 
the  latter  so  rough  and  irritating,  that 
they  often  resulted  in  individual  skir¬ 
mishes,  in  which,  though  the  rules  of 
the  “P.  R.”  were  not  strictly  observed, 
I  have  seen  some  very  fair  displays  of 
fistic  science  ;  but  generally  the  army 
was  more  quietly  good-tempered  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  such  a 
large  collection  of  incongruous  and  un¬ 
disciplined  material ;  and  where  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  more  honorable  wounds  were 
so  infrequent,  black  eyes  and  bloody 
noses  were  not  in  particular  disfavor. 

When  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  special  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Confederate  Congress  after 
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Shiloh,  announced  “that  it  had  pleased 
Almighty  God  again  to  crown  the  Con¬ 
federate  arms  with  a  glorious  and  de¬ 
cided  victory,”  the  “victors  ”  were  in  full 
retreat  towards  Corinth,  and  Beauregard 
had  written  that  curious  letter  asking 
permission  to  bury  his  dead,  and  at  the 
same  time  apologizing  in  the  gravest 
manner  for  having  retreated.  “  Sir,” 
he  wrote  to  General  Grant,  “  at  the 
close  of  the  conflict  yesterday,  my  forces 
being  exhausted  by  the  extraordinary 
length  of  the  time  during  which  they 
were  engaged  with  yours  on  that  and 
the  preceding  day,  and  it  being  apparent 
that  you  had  received,  and  were  still 
receiving,  reenforcements,  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  withdraw  my  troops  from  the 
immediate  scene  of  the  conflict.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  such  elaborate  apology  for 
“  withdrawing  ”  was  necessary ;  we  were 
all  glad  to  see  him  and  his  gray-coated 
battalions  go,  and  let  peace  go  with  them. 

Beauregard  had  failed  in  his  offensive 
movement  and  was  back  again  in  Cor¬ 
inth.  Then  the  memorable  siege  of  that 
place  began.*  We  were  more  than  six 
weeks  advancing  fifteen  miles.  Roads 
were  built,  rifle-pits  dug,  and  we  crept 
slowly  along  through  the  mud,  each 
night  bringing  us  nearer  the  main  forti¬ 
fications.  On  the  twentieth  of  May, 
prisoners  and  deserters  reported  that 
on  the  day  before  Beauregard  had  issued 
orders  for  the  removal  of  all  property 


from  Corinth  except  knapsacks  and  pro¬ 
visions.  On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth, 
our  army  peaceably  marched  into  the 
enemy’s  works,  finding  nothing  there 
but  the  wrecks  of  abandoned  camps, 
wondering  citizens,  deserted  houses, 
and  dirty  trenches.  Six  weeks’  labor 
in  the  mud  had  brought  forth  fruit  at 
last,  and  Corinth  was  ours. 

One  who  visits  these  scenes  now  will 
find  fields  of  blooming  cotton  or  waving 
corn  where  a  great  army  once  toiled 
wearily  through  the  mud.  The  battle- 
sounds  are  all  hushed  ;  the  thunder  of 
artillery,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the 
cheers  of  the  victors,  and  the  groans  of 
the  wounded,  have  given  place  to  the 
solemn  silence  of  the  deserted  woods 
and  the  peaceful  quiet  of  smiling  fields. 
The  thousands  who  once  wrestled  to¬ 
gether  there,  in  fierce  conflict,  sleep  in 
honored  graves,  or  have  “  melted  silent¬ 
ly  back  into  the  general  nation,”  and 
again  become  peaceable  citizens.  The 
war  has  ripened  and  enriched  our  man¬ 
hood  and  strengthened  our  nationality. 
The  result  has  been  satisfactory  to  all 
who  loved  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and 
hoped  for  freedom  to  the  oppressed ; 
and  as  the  purest  events  in  human 
progress  and  advances  in  human  liberty 
have  been  the  fruit  of  the  sword,  may 
our  four  years  of  trial  and  of  strife  bear 
fruit  in  a  prosperous,  an  united,  and 
a  regenerated  Republic. 


WAYSIDE  VIEWS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  valley  of  the  Santa  Maria,  in 
October,  is  an  outskirt  of  Acheron. 
There  is  a  belt  of  level  bottom,  some¬ 
times  rising  a  few  feet  into  sandy  plains, 
sometimes  sweeping  back  mile  after  mile 
to  the  flat  foot-hills,  which  extend  back 
as  much  farther  to  the  almost  viewless 
mountains — and  nowhere  a  tree.  The 
river  is  sunburnt.  The  sun  stares  it  out 
of  all  countenance.  There  is  a  river 


there,  a  wide  and  deep  one,  of  “  imper¬ 
ceptible  water,”  having  its  surface  just 
below  the  sand,  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  immeasurable  valley. 

Nearly  a  whole  day  I  was  walking 
down  this  valley  of  dry  bones  of  grass — 
bunch-grass  —  dead,  in  white,  pretty, 
plumous  tufts,  with  a  continent  of  short 
wire-grass  between.  Even  the  squirrels 
were  dessicated,  and  I  saw  nothing  but 
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the  grass,  and  two  Mexicans,  and  the 
sun. 

Nowhere  in  California  is  there  better 
illustrated  than  in  these  open  valleys, 
the  perpetual  divided  reign  of  summer 
and  winter.  The  cold,  keen  nights  give 
delightful  sleep  in  a  blanket.  The  fog, 
if  any,  is  so  dry  that  it  scarcely  moistens 
the  grass,  and  would  little  molest  a  con¬ 
sumptive,  for  it  speedily  lifts  in  the 
morning  several  rods  overhead,  where 
it  lingers  sometimes  two  or  three  hours, 
giving  the  perfection  of  a  good  day — 
dry  footing,  and  a  cool,  bracing,  sunless 
atmosphere.  Then  comes  the  heat  of 
the  day  till  evening,  though  not  fierce 
and  exhausting  in  the  coast  valleys,  but 
mellow  in  all  the  dry  months  with  an 
autumn  mellowness — another  May  risen 
on  mid-October. 

It  was  beneath  the  wide,  cool  canopy 
of  such  a  fog — a  swifter  inspiration  of 
journeys  than  seven-league  boots,  or 
any  magic  garters  and  staff — that  I  went 
out  from  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Maria. 
The  road  led  over  among  troops  of  nak¬ 
ed  tawny  mounds,  of  which  the  highest 
tops  wore  foggy  sombreros,  and  over 
sandy  plains,  saffron-colored  with  tar- 
weed. 

The  space  between  the  Santa  Ines 
and  Santa  Lucia  mountains  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  alternation  of  hilly  ranges  and 
creeks,  all  running  in  the  same  direction, 
westward.  Every  time  I  crossed  one 
of  these  straggling,  irregular  chains,  I 
could  dimly  see  both  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains  far  off— the  Santa  Lucia  looming 
vast  and  golden  in  the  splendid  sky. 
From  Gaviota  Pass  the  road  leads,  by 
innumerable  windings,  in  a  general  di¬ 
rection  northwestward,  diagonally  across 
range  and  river,  all  the  while  slowly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  coast. 

After  chafing  along  the  base  of  the 
Santa  Ines  mountains  a  long  way  west¬ 
ward,  the  sea  breaks  suddenly  around 
a  corner,  and  builds  its  coast  on  a  line 
running  northward  to  the  Santa  Lucia 
range.  Where  I  crossed  the  Nipoma  I 


could  already  hear  its  roarings  again,  so 
tranquil  was  the  noon,  though  it  was  still 
ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  The  whole 
coast-belt  between  the  Santa  Ines  and 
the  Santa  Lucia  mountains  is  a  roll¬ 
ing  gravelly  slope,  sometimes  miles  in 
width  ;  and  this  is  covered  with  stunted 
live-oaks  so  thickly  as  almost  to  form  a 
forest ;  more  thickly  than  I  have  seen 
them  elsewhere.  Upon  entering  this 
ocean  phylactery,  the  ranges  are  wrench¬ 
ed  off,  and  scattered  into  oak-covered 
hillocks  ;  and  the  sunken  streams  often 
ooze  again  from  the  sand  in  this  shady 
covert,  and  hasten  to  the  sea. 

Thus  it  is  both  oceans  nourish  on 
their  coasts  broad  bands  of  trees,  which, 
like  themselves,  change  not  for  any  sea¬ 
son — the  live-oak  and  the  pine — and 
rim  the  Republic  with  immortality. 

Sometimes  the  road  led  around  the 
end  of  a  range,  and  entered  for  a  little 
space  this  forest  border.  There,  far 
down  beyond  the  silent  woods,  I  could 
hear  asthmatic  Ocean  draw  his  hard 
breath.  Again,  from  some  hill  in  the 
background,  I  could  see  the  chocolate- 
colored  haze  that  enveloped  it ;  but  the 
Pacific  itself  came  no  more  in  sight. 

The  ebony  adobe  which  spreads  wide¬ 
ly  over  the  valley  of  the  Nipoma  seems 
to  be  the  same  deposit  which  makes  the 
waxy  prairies,  of  Texas.  It  often  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  deepest  bottoms  of  valleys 
along  the  coast,  and  produces  the  sweet, 
rich  alfillarillo,  though  not  often  the 
clover  and  poleo.  These  latter  prefer  a 
bronze  or  brown  adobe.  This  dense, 
black  ground  is  slit  by  the  summer 
drought  into  deep  blocks ;  still,  the 
surface  remains  very  friable,  and  thrift¬ 
less  farmers  often  harrow  the  ground  to 
fill  the  crevices,  sow  broadcast,  harrow 
again,  and  leave  the  November  rains  to 
do  the  plowi^f.  And  they  get  barley 
enough.  Ah  !,.  the  splendid  wastefulness 
of  fichne.  -.s,  with  which  Nature  has 
dowered  ‘-‘the  valleys  and  even  moun- 
tairi-tops,  in  this  lower  California  !  I 
have  seen  a  single  hill,  which,  if  it  was 
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carted  out  over  a  county  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  would  give  triple  hominy  to  the 
eaters.  But  it  avails  nothing  now,  for 
it  has  no  rain.  If  California  was  almost 
level,  it  would  support  a  population  of 
Asiatic  density,  but  it  will  be  genera¬ 
tions  before  Americans  irrigate  hill-tops. 

When  in  the  extreme  lower  part  of 
California,  I  believed  that  the  beautiful 
enameled  hills  for  which  its  autumn  is 
celebrated  were,  in  some  way,  nearly 
connected  with  poverty.  There  it  was 
so,  for  the  highest  mountains  were  ster¬ 
ile,  and  only  the  foot-hills  put  on  the 
garments  of  beauty.  But  looking  over 
from  the  Nipoma  valley,  I  saw  the 
round  tops  of  the  Santa  Lucia  moun¬ 
tains  yellow  with  ripened  oats  to  the 
highest  summits,  shimmering  against 
a  blue  undimmed  heaven,  like  harvest 
fields  gone  ballooning.  All  their  crests 
were  sparsely  dotted  with  pines,  and 
fretted  with  green  glens  creeping  down 
the  slopes,  where  oaks  or  coppices  grew. 
And  then  nearer  were  the  Nipoma  hills, 
surpassing,  if  possible,  all  that  I  had 
before  seen — so  smooth,  so  variously, 
so  crisply,  so  daintily  tinted.  Then  I 
went  around  just  where  they  disperse 
into  the  coast  forest,  and  crossed  over 
an  indescribably  dreary,  parched,  torrid 
valley,  to  San  Luis  Obispo. 

All  cities  in  California  seek  the  base 
of  mountains  where  springs  are,  or  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  shun  the  uncovered 
fiery  plain  as  they  would  pestilence. 
San  Luis  Obispo  keeps  sedulous  guard 
over  the  stream  which  flows  punilyfrom 
the  mountains,  taking  its  station  near 
their  base,  where  there  is  still  water 
enough  to  nourish  bushes  along  the 
banks,  rphe  poor,  dusty  shade  of  these 
seems  but  a  mockery  ;  for  the  red,  bald 
mountain,  close  in  the  background,  mir¬ 
rors  down  the  sunbeams  upon  them, 
supplementing  the.  noons  with  equal 
heat.  The  central  range,  whose  golden 
splendor  one  sees  in  the  Nipoma  valley, 
is  not  immediately  visible  here,  for  there 
is  a  sort  of  duplicate  or  bulwark  thrust 


out  before  the  pass,  looming  over  the 
city  in  a  huge  ocherous-looking  mass. 
Though  the  pass  is  also  rifted  through 
this,  it  winds  so  crookedly  into  it  that  it 
gives  the  citizens  no  glimpse  of  the  ma¬ 
jestic  mountains  beyond. 

How  suggestive  is  this  fiery,  naked 
mountain  of  that  grim  country  of  which 
its  ancient  patriarch  exclaimed,  in  the 
words  now  written  in  Latin  over  the 
door  of  the  old  mission  church  :  “  How 
dreadful  is  this,  place!  this  is  none  other 
but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the 
gate  of  heaven.” 

Between  the  outlying  bulwark  and  the 
principal  chain  there  is  a  vast  mountain 
amphitheatre,  whose  circle,  to  the  spec¬ 
tator  within  it,  the  pass  does  not  de¬ 
stroy.  Here,  a  sudden  lift  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  fog  revealed  to  me  golden  and 
enameled  mountains,  which,  in  the  gor¬ 
geousness  of  their  many-colored  bright¬ 
ness,  made  me  despise  all  my  faint 
descriptions.  Farthest  from  me  east¬ 
ward,  the  whole  upper  half  of  the  range 
was  as  of  solid  gold,  though  crested  with 
a  single  thin  row,  as  it  seemed,  of  the 
pale-green  California  pines  ;  while  here 
and  there  an  oak  stood  darkly  in  the  gold. 
In  another  place  were  offshoots  from 
the  range,  like  huge  keelson-knees,  with 
encinal  between,  jutting  down  in  dark- 
green  triangles  into  the  gilded  slope. 
Before  me  there  was  a  great  sunny  moun¬ 
tain,  with  a  thousand  indentations  and 
dainty  crinklings,  like  rumpled  velvet, 
mottled  with  colors  of  whose  richness 
only  the  inspired  pencil  can  speak. 
Here  there  was  a  pale  maroon,  or  a 
cinnamon,  or  a  cuir,  or  a  brown,  or  that 
exquisitely  rich  and  noble  hue  I  -have 
seen  so  often  on  California  hills  when 
they  lay  between  the  sun  and  myself, 
and  which  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a  frosty,  melting  damson  ;  and  there 
the  ripened  wild_  oats  had  faded  in  the 
dewless  air  from  their  golden  richness 
to  an  inexpressibly  subdued,  tender, 
creamy  tint,  like  the  softest  plush,  float¬ 
ing  over  the  slope  in  a  dreamy,  mellow 
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sheen — now  creeping  a  -little  in  the 
breeze,  and  now  dying  in  a  kind  of  lazy, 
delicious  shudder. 

I  know  not  if  Bierstadt’s  warm  beam, 
which,  in  the  Sunlight  and  Shadow,  falls 
upon  the  old  travertine  balustrade,  is 
not  something  too  sensuous  for  the  pure 
sunlight  of  California.  The  gorgeous 
cloud-painting  of  Arizona  and  the  Rio 
Grande  I  have  never  seen  in  California. 
Her  storms  and  her  heavens  are  stale 
enough  ;  but  the  combined  action  of  the 
sun  and  her  rainless  summers  paints 
such  hills  as  the  world  cannot  equal.  I 
lingered  long  in  mingled  delight  and 
despair,  in  a  vain  effort  to  transcribe 
into  my  pencilings  even  one  line  from 
Nature’s  work,  “that  in  gold  clasps 
locks  in  the  golden  story”  of  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  road  mounts  diagonally  up  from 
this  amphitheatre  in  a  long  ravine, 
shaded  by  sycamores.  When  at  last  I 
climbed  above  their  dense  canopy,  I 
found  myself  in  a  thick  chamizal  near 
the  divide.  Again  a  valley  full  of  hills, 
and  pastures  of  oats,  and  groves  of  oaks. 
These  oaten  and  oaken  landscapes  had 
become  somewhat  wearisome  for  mo¬ 
notony,  and  the  introduction  into  this 
valley  of  the  rusty,  gray-looking  Cali¬ 
fornia  pines  and  patches  of  chamizal, 
failed  to  impart  freshness.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  told  of  poverty,  which  was 
also  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  dwarfed 
stature  of  the  oaks.  The  upper  valleys 
of  the  Salinas  are  tangled  among  low 
hills,  and  pines  and  white-oaks,  and  are 
chiefly  notable  for  sheep. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  reached  the 
Salinas,  whose  valley  I  remember  for 
the  widest  and  longest  piece  of  nude¬ 
ness  I  saw  in  California  outside  of  Colo¬ 
rado  Desert.  But  even  it  does  not  pass 
at  once  from  the  verdure  of  youth  to  the 
haggard  and  sallow  baldness  of  age. 
North  of  Santa  Margarita  the  banks 
bear  cottonwoods,  and  white-oaks  of 
prodigious  size,  some  of  the  squat  old 
groundlings  measuring  four  or  five  feet 


in  thickness.  The  limbs  of  some  live- 
oaks  grow  out  nearly  fifty  feet,  and  then 
break  sheer  down. 

The  bed  of  the  Salinas  here  has  a 
singular  appearance  in  October.  The 
whole  flat  bottom  grows  over  with  weeds 
an  inch  high,  and  through  this  the 
water  rambles  in  silvery  streamlets, 
crossing  and  recrossing.  Elsewhere, 
half  the  bed  is  covered  with  water,  so 
sluggish  and  shallow  that  it  bears  a 
green  scum-like  sedge,  which  upon  the 
surface  turns  to  a  bright  yellow,  or 
spreads  out  upon  the  water  infinitessi- 
mal  madder-red  leaves.  Thus  it  almost 
realizes  the  fable  of  the  Inachus,  which 
Callimachus  says  rolled  down  flowers 
and  gold  upon  its  waves.  Among  the 
great  veteran  oaks,  tricked  in  streamers 
of  moss,  there  were  spots  where  the 
wild  woodbine  and  the  rosebush  grew, 
and  other  cheerful  shrubs  smiled  upon 
the  scene.  Why  did  not  the  mission 
fathers  build  here  their  church  to  San 
Miguel,  instead  of  going  farther  down 
the  river  where  the  valley  has  no  trees, 
and  in  autumn  is  a  desert  ?  I  have 
often  wondered  what  gain  of  religion, 
or  other  benefit,  they  sought  in  these 
white,  glaring  plains. 

At  San  Miguel,  to  my  great  relief,  the 
road  made  a  wide  detour  from  the  Sa¬ 
linas.  It  crosses  the  Nascimiento,  as¬ 
cends  the  San  Antonio,  and  returns  to 
the  Salinas  many  miles  below. 

After  leaving  the  upper  ranches  of 
the  Salinas,  I  saw  little  more  of  the 
golden  wild  oats.  For  a  long  distance 
across  to  the  Nascimiento,  and  then 
across  to  the  San  Antonio,  it  was  a  tire¬ 
some  round  of  sandy  hills,  or  sandy, 
rolling,  white-oak  barrens.  There  was 
the  dead  bunch-grass,  with  its  slender 
pretty  tufts,  and  the  pigmy  white-oaks, 
as  good  as  dead,  so  withered  were  they. 
It  is  a  mean,  beggarly  molting  or 
hibernation  which  trees  undergo  that 
have  no  frost.  Without  any  of  that 
mellow-tinted  glory  which  the  woods 
put  on  to  soothe  and  sweeten  the  melan- 
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choly  season,  the  leaves  grow  old  in 
withered  ugliness,  and  die,  and  drop. 
Every  breeze  hustles  them  rattling  out 
of  the  trees  in  bushels  ;  and  without 
any  of  those  countless  wheelings  and 
flutterings  with  which  a  yellow  or 
scarlet  maple  leaf,  vain  to  the  last, 
wantons  away  the  long  prettiness  of 
its  dying  fall,  they  tumble  inglorious- 
ly  upon  the  ground.  Nature  teaches 
her  children  to  die  as  the  ancient 
gladiator  died,  with  grace ;  but  these 
are  bastards. 

In  going  up  the  San  Antonio,  I  walk¬ 
ed  nearly  a  day  without  hearing  a  human 
sound.  All  the  while  the  bright  white 
belt  of  sand,  like  a  ghost  of  the  de¬ 
parted  river,  wound  in  and  out  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  overshadowed  by  som¬ 
bre  oaks.  Everything  was  still.  Once 
a  kind  of  weird,  wild  fancy  came  over 
me  that  Judgment  had  come  and  gone, 
and  all  things  which  had  life,  even  the 
river  itself,  had  quitted  the  earth,  which 
now  swung  idly  in  the  void,  awaiting 
some  new  destiny. 

But  there  were  many  places  on  this 
river  where  the  scenery  was  not  without 
a  singular  beauty.  The  broad,  white 
avenue  of  sand  left  by  the  river,  without 
any  ugly  margin  of  valley,  lay  deep  among 
the  easy-sloping  hills,  which,  like  others 
I  have  noted,  when  facing  southward, 
were  stained  in  gorgeous  colors  by  the 
sun,  while  those  fronting  northward 
were  muffled  in  dark  verdure.  Both 
sides  of  this  beautiful  winding  avenue 
were  bordered  with  live-oaks,  fresh  and 
;  green  ;  and  the  number  of  familiar 
!  shrubs  brought  back  to  me  my  mother’s 
garden.  There  were  snow-berries,  with 
1  their  frttle  fruit-pearls  ;  rosebushes  full 
I  of  apples,  yielding  refreshment ;  wood- 
I  bines,  with  their  scarlet  berries ;  moun- 
i  tain  cherries,  with  fruit  consumed  by 
I  pigs  and  boys  ;  fragrant  rosemary ;  and 
I  dwarf  buckeyes,  dangling  russet  nuts 
i  among  the  leafless  branches. 

On  the  upper  San  Antonio  I  saw 
1  what  I  had  nowhere  else  found  in  Cali¬ 


fornia,  which  is  deficient  in  the  peculiar 
glory  of  American  forests.  It  was  syc¬ 
amores  and  cottonwoods,  clothed  in  that 
“  green  and  yellow  melancholy  ”  which 
I  thought  the  frost  alone  could  produce. 

Who  can  measure  the  sweet  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  Eastern  autumn  upon  our 
better  life  !  If  California  has  any  great 
natural  deficiency,  it  is  one  of  trees. 
And  a  great  part  of  what  it  has  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  that  alternation  of  decay 
which  brings  around  those  yearly  les¬ 
sons  so  wholesome  to  busy  man,  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  that  which  shall  be  here¬ 
after.  Let  every  Californian,  like  Laertes, 
plant  his  new-born  son  a  row  of  trees  ; 
and  every  bevy  of  maidens,  like  the 
companions  of  Helen,  devote  to  the 
bride  a  sycamore.  The  unfruitful,  hard, 
intractable  nature  of  the  ancient  Israel¬ 
ites  and  the  Spaniards — who  knows  how 
it  might  have  been  mollified  by  forests, 
on  which  the  ever-returning  autumn 
might  paint  its  sweet,  saddening  les¬ 
sons  ?  The  air  of  California  is  all  too 
brisk  and  business-driving  ;  and  though 
its  autumn,  if  the  people  look  away 
from  the  valleys  to  the  hills,  reads  them 
more  than  enough  of  the  poetry  of  earth, 
there  is  not  in  it  that  “  most  musical, 
most  melancholy”  rhythm  of  decay, 
which  so  ripens  all  that  is  divinest  in 
the  heart.  Let  every  man  plant  a  de¬ 
ciduous  tree  just  for  the  leaves  ;  and 
when  they  are  falling,  let  him  sit  under 
it  and  dream  a  little. 

For  a  land  so  marred  as  it  is  by  sum¬ 
mer  drought,  California  has  many  green 
mountains  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
more  beautifully  and  continuously  green 
than  those  between  the  San  Antonio  and 
the  Salinas.  The  north  slope  of  the 
Santa  Lucia  mountains  is  thickly  clad 
by  the  bright  chamizal  in  green  ;  but  on 
the  San  Antonio  mountains  it  was 
brighter  still.  Thus  the  autumn  sun 
gilds  one  slope,  and  paints  the  other 
green.  In  the  upper  San  Antonio  val¬ 
ley  I  have  often  seen  the  contrasted 
fields  atop,  where  a  graceful,  wavy 
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suture  on  the  summit  divided  them, 
now  notching  the  green  over  on  the 
gold,  and  now  the  gold  over  upon  the 
green. 

But  I  soon  left  all  these  fair  moun¬ 
tains  behind,  for  the  ravine  leading 
down  to  the  Salinas  valley  is  short. 
This  valley  greatly  widens  itself  in 
coming  from  San  Miguel,  where  one 
sees  it  last,  and  loses  none  of  its  bald¬ 
ness  and  bleakness.  Here  it  slopes 
very  gently  down  to  the  river,  and  is 
perhaps  ten  miles  wide.  I  could  look 
both  up  and  down  the  valley  until  it 
vanished  in  the  sky — doubtless  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles — and  thirty  miles  across  the 
opposite  foothills  to  the  mountains  be¬ 
yond  ;  but  in  all  that  immeasurable 
white  valley,  and  on  the  brown  foot¬ 
hills,  and  the  red  mountains  outside, 
there  was  not  a  visible  tree,  except  the 
two  rows  palisading  t’he  river.  There 
were  straggling  pines  on  the  mountains, 
but  not  to  be  seen  at  that  distance  ;  and 
patches  of  chamizal,  but  they  seemed 
only  shadows  thrown  by  the  clouds. 
Such  another  immensity  of  treelessness 
is  not  to  be  seen  outside  of  Arizona. 

The  foothills  east  of  the  river  are  not 
hills,  but  only  a  plateau  rising  rapidly. 
This  is  indented  with  ten  thousand  little 
coves,  dales,  glades,  glens — the  most 
daintily  crinkled  and  dimpled  ground 
I  ever  saw — and  here  the  sunlight,  level 
in  the  morning,  frequently  alternates  its 
numerous  tints  with  effects  of  light  and 
shade. 

The  Salinas  is  the  Mississippi  dis¬ 
embodied.  Sometimes  as  wide  as  that 
river,  but  frequeutly  without  any  banks, 
it  is  at  best  only  a  shallow  imposture  ; 
and  in  autumn  is  nothing  but  a  course 
of  ripple-marked  sand.  Its  worst  en¬ 
emy  is  the  trade-wind.  From  April 
to  November  there  comes  in  the  after¬ 
noon  a  wind,  blowing  southward,  which 
continues  till  nearly  midnight  with  the 
most  execrable  pertinacity ;  and  it  not 
only  staunches  the  river,  but  drifts  its 
sand  into  such  a  shape  that  one  would 


think  the  current  had  been  up-stream. 
Can  farmers  ever  grow  grain  here  ?  I 
wondered.  This  incessant  blast  will 
surely  blow  it  down  flat. 

Farther  down  the  valley  the  road 
leads  down  into  a  great  bend  in  the 
river,  from  which,  in  either  direction, 
the  valley  presents  an  infinite  vista. 
The  plateau  on  the  other  side,  above 
and  below  you,  sweeps  grandly  down 
from  the  mountains  to  the  river  in  an 
inclined  plain  twenty  miles  in  width. 
In  this  part  of  the  valley  a  rain  had 
fallen,  unusual  in  October,  principally 
along  the  foothills  ;  and  those  on  the 
west  side  were  half  turned  from  brown 
to  green,  giving  a  tint  of  singular  rich¬ 
ness.  Even  the  oaks  filling  the  ravines 
between  seemed  to  have  taken  another 
lease  of  life,  for  they  were  washed  of 
dust.  These  painted  foothills  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  so  smooth,  so  sleek,  so  dainty  in 
the  soft  sunlight — wonderful  hills  are 
they,  the  despair  of^artists,  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  men  !  Green  in  winter,  thou¬ 
sand-blossoming  in  spring,  in  summer 
golden,  and  in  autumn  hundred-colored, 
they  traverse  the  tinted  year  without  a 
blemish.  For  beauty,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  California  has  any  valleys ;  for 
barley,  that  it  has  any  hills. 

One  morning,  while  I  was  in  Salinas 
valley,  I  saw  the  desert  mirage  for  the 
first  time  this  side  of  Colorado  Desert. 
This  valley,  which  seems  to  be  intended 
for  the  ventilator  of  California,  is  so 
long  and  so  vast  that,  in  either  direction, 
you  may  look  right  out  into  the  sky,  as 
on  a  prairie.  The  sun  had  risen  about 
an  hour  high,  covering  all  that  part  of 
the  heavens  which  lay  in  the  valley 
with  a  dense  white  haze  ;  while  the  mi¬ 
rage  beneath  it  assumed  the  same  color, 
so  that  there  was  no  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  them.  When  I  stooped  down, 
this  pearl-white  lake  of  light  flooded  the 
whole  valley,  apparently  within  a  half 
mile  of  me,  and  concealed  from  view 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  feet  of 
the  cattle.  Thus  I  had  the  rare  specta- 
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cle  of  trees  standing,  and  cattle  walk¬ 
ing,  in  a  white  heaven. 

At  Salinas  City  the  valley  broadens 
out  to  an  immense  width.  It  is  almost 
perfectly  level  across  from  hill  to  hill, 
of  an  admirable  fertility,  and  a  little 
fenced  from  the  wind  by  the  mountains, 
which  with  the  river  here,  round  in  west¬ 
ward  to  the  sea.  The  road  continues 
northward,  and  at  Natividad  ascends 
the  Gavitan  mountains. 

*  %  *  *  *  * 

Entering  the  State  at  Fort  Yuma,  and 
walking  nearly  eight  hundred  miles 
through  it,  I  have  seen  most  of  its 
classes,  except  the  miners,  each  in  its 
place.  On  the  San  Josd  are  great  Span¬ 
ish  horse-owners ;  at  Los  Angeles, 
wine  and  wool-growers ;  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  small  farmers  ;  in  San  Francisco, 
bankers,  merchants,  mechanics,  gam¬ 
blers,  and  beggars.  In  each  class  Cali¬ 
fornia  shows  a  vigorous  development. 

First,  a  word  concerning  the  original 
Spanish-speaking  Californians.  Fresh 
from  the  mean,  filthy  huts  and  the  beg¬ 
garly  conversation  of  the  Mexicans  in 
the  Territories,  I  entered  California  de¬ 
termined  to  find  the  Spanish  element  a 
thing  of  which  the  State  would  be  hap¬ 
pily  rid.  But  Californians  are  not  Mex- 
cans,  one  finds,  even  as  a  Californian 
live-oak  is  not  an  Arizonian  sahuara. 

Among  the  first  things  which  impress¬ 
ed  me  was  the  fact  that  the  Califor¬ 
nians  very  generally  have  Indian  serv¬ 
ants,  whom  they  hold  in  a  state  of  vir¬ 
tual  slavery  ;  while  the  Mexicans  live  in 
craven  terror  of  the  Indians  surround¬ 
ing  them.  Here  again,  however,  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  a  difference,  for  the 
fierce  and  terrible  Camanches  are  not 
more  superior  to  the  beggarly  Indians 
of  California  than  are  the  Californians 
to  the  Mexicans.  This  superiority  is 
made  manifest  by  nothing  more  plainly 
than  by  the  greater  aptness  they  dis¬ 
cover  in  learning  the  lessons  of  Ameri¬ 
can  teaching.  A  Mexican  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories  very  seldom  deigns  to  speak 


English  to  you,  even  if  he  is  acquainted 
with  it — which  he  seldom  is — unless  he 
is  driving  a  bargain  in  which  there  is 
a  pretty  clear  prospect  of  his  overreach¬ 
ing  you — which  he  is  moderately  sure 
to  do.  But  I  seldom  found  a  Califor¬ 
nian,  of  even  tolerably  fair  complexion, 
who  could  not  speak  English  quite 
correctly.  Both  of  them  subsist  very 
much  the  same,  on  the  traditional  and 
inevitable  mutton,  brown  beans,  and 
coffee  ;  but  the  Californian  builds  a 
shingle  roof  over  his  adobe,  uses  an 
iron  plough,  which  I  carefully  ascertain¬ 
ed  was  made  in  this  century,  and  buys 
an  American  wagon  with  tired  wheels. 
The  Mexican  woman  wears  a  rebosa  on 
her  head,  and  cooks  in  the  coals  ;  the 
Californian  wife  wears  a  bonnet,  greatly 
prefers  a  stove,  and  glories  in  an  iron 
stew-pan  with  a  handle.  A  citizen  of 
Temecula,  forty  years  an  inhabitant  of 
California,  the  husband  of  a  Spanish 
lady,  and  Spanish  in  his  sympathies, 
lamented  to  me  the  decline  of  pristine 
simplicity,  and  the  Americanization  of 
the  higher  classes.  “  Thirty  years  ago,” 
said  he,  “you  could  ride  anywhere  on 
horseback,  and  at  any  rancho  rest  your 
horse  with  a  fresh  one,  so  great  was 
the  hospitality  toward  strangers.  But 
that  is  no  longer  possible.  The  Cali¬ 
fornians  are  becoming  selfish,  gold¬ 
hunting,  business  men,  like  us  Ameri¬ 
cans.”  It  is  not  to  be  feared  that  the 
Spanish  element  will  ever  seriously 
perturb  Californian  homogeneity ;  for 
though  they  do  not  adopt  our  beef-steak 
civilization,  they  are  following  on  in  a 
sort  of  beans-and-mutton  imitation, 
which  is  sufficiently  promising. 

On  the  Santa  Barbara  coast,  and  in 
the  great  Salinas  valley,  I  found  the 
true  and  typical  Californian,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  miner  turned  farmer.  And  such  a 
farmer!  Imagine  a  modern  newspaper 
reporter  attempting  Virgilian  bucolics  ; 
or  an  express  agent  sticking  peas ! 
Conceive  a  man  growing  cabbages  by 
contract !  First,  there  is  his  house — a 
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square,  unpainted,  unplaned,  redwood 
shell — looking  like  a  cedar  goods-box, 
and  scarce  bigger  than  that  a  man 
might  steal  it  at  night.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  wide,  tawny  plain,  without  a 
fence  or  bush  in  sight,  it  stands  up  stark 
and  stiff,  like  a  soldier  on  drill,  with  his 
hands  clapped  on  his  trousers  seams. 
But  I  respect  it,  for  it  is  the  log-cabin 
of  the  Pacific  slope,  the  pioneer  of  a 
civilization  which,  having  traversed  the 
globe,  shall  stand  on  the  summit  of  the 
Possible. 

There  are  only  two  rooms.  They 
are  absolutely  without  furniture  ;  and 
the  inmate  being  a  bachelor,  he  has  in 
the  front  room  only  a  trunk  and  roll  of 
blankets,  and  in  the  rear  room  a  stove 
and  his  “things.”  In  the  cupboard 
there  is  a  bone  of  cold  mutton,  some 
coffee,  cognac,  ancient  bread,  a  bowl 
of  honey — almost  like  cheese  for  hard¬ 
ness  and  whiteness— and  nameless,  un¬ 
washed  dishes  :  for  our  bachelor,  with 
an  abandon  greater  than  Lucullus’,  has 
a  fresh  set  every  meal. 

Upon  looking  around  for  his  farming 
implements,  I  find  a  pile  of  redwood 
lumber  and  a  splendid  terrier  pup.  But 
this  is  only  a  beginning.  After  a  while 
he  adds  a  magnificent  span  of  horses 
and  a  very  high-seated  wagon.  A  row 
of  posts  is  set  in  the  ground,  and  a 
single  board  atop  nailed  around  a  field. 
A  crop  of  barley  is  gathered,  and  a  barn 
built.  A  heap  of  great  creamy  pump¬ 
kins  and  a  rick  of  bright  barley-straw 
attest  his  labors.  Some  straw  is  stuffed 
into  a  corner-bed,  the  front  room  is 
ceiled  with  newspapers,  the  black-eyed 
senorita  arrives,  and  having  prospected 
through  the  summer  he  now  finds  dig¬ 
gings  of  domesticity. 

This  type  of  Californian,  without 
being  studious  of  it,  shows  a  regal  in¬ 
dependence  of  manhood ;  and  there  is 
an  undefinable  something  in  every  word 
and  action  which  makes  you  perceive 
that  he  is  not  conscious  of  inferiority 
to  the  Czar.  He  is  a  monarch  whose 


kingdom  is  himself,  whose  mood  is 
serenity,  and  whose  haughtiness  is  un¬ 
concern.  When  you  tell  him  your  most 
harrowing  story,  he  knows  a  “  trick 
worth  two  of  that ;  ”  when  you  attempt 
to  astound  him  with  quotations,  he  plays 
with  the  pup ;  when  you  offer  him  money 
for  your  lodging,  he  almost  scorns  you. 

I  wearied  of  the  redwood  towns  of 
California  —  redwood  brown,  redwood 
dun,  redwood  pumpkin —-and  —  milk. 
Everywhere  a  great  clatter  and  a  smell 
of  lumber,  and  yards  full  of  huge,  red 
board-piles,  and  savory  breath  of  cedar. 
These  over-night  towns  have  a  factitious 
compensation  of  splendor  ;  a  glitter  of 
jewelry  in  the  windows,  a  pomp  of  paint, 
and  of  cornice,  and  of  sanded  walls, 
which  is  something  too  tawdry.  All  the 
world  knows  that  dwellings  in  Califor¬ 
nia  are,  and  must  be,  of  wood  or  brick.  If 
one  house  in  ten  was  stone,  it  would  not 
seem  inept  to  imitate  it.  There  is  too 
much  good  sense  in  California,  and  too 
much  sound  wealth,  for  these  thin, 
shoddy  tricks.  For  the  rest,  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  town  is  notable  for  the  number 
of  its  galloping  horsemen,  and  its  whiz¬ 
zing  buggies,  trotters,  sulkies,  and  the 
like.  The  Californians  ride  harder  than 
the  Italians,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  Neapolitans. 

To  come  to  the  metropolis.  Califor¬ 
nian,  I  take  it,  is  only  the  newest  and 
strongest  synonym  for  American  ;  and 
Californian  traits,  both  virtues  and  vices, 
the  newest  and  strongest  casting  of 
American.  Everybody  knows  that  we, 
Americans,  Midas-like,  touch  gold  in 
everything ;  and  in  mere  flash-towns, 
like  Tucson,  I  was  not  surprised  that, 
bettering  that  by  one  sense,  they  also 
saw  gold  in  everything  ;  but  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  San  Francisco  had 
by  this  time  rescued  the  second  sense 
from  this  usurpation.  It  is  worse  than 
stale  to  listen  to  the  species  of  remarks 
which  prevail  pretty  generally,  in  car, 
street,  or  ferry-boat.  “Jones,  that  is  a 
very  large  pile  of  sand  there,”  says 
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Smith,  as  they  walk  out  toward  Fort 
Point ;  “  wonder  if  it  would  n’t  fetch 
something.”  Brown  and  Robinson  are 
inspecting  the  stuffed  birds  in  Wood¬ 
ward’s  Garden.  “  That  is  a  splendid 
pheasant,  Brown ;  I  should  think  his 
feathers,  if  they  were  picked  every  year, 
would  bring  a  good  deal.”  But  when  I 
enter  the  Mercantile  Library,  or  the 
Metropolitan,  there  I  find  a  noble  num¬ 
ber  who  still  believe  in  Apollo  and  the 
Muses. 

But  to  one  fresh  from  the  miserable, 
sweaty,  brawling  scramble  of  such 
places  as  Tucson,  San  Francisco  is 
gratefully  placid.  Gold  should  bring 
ease,  and  ease  dignity  ;  and  to  plenty 
of  men  in  San  Francisco  it  has.  There 
is  something  in  the  big,  round  suavity, 
the  large,  buttoned-up  complacency,  of 
these  golden-bellied  bankers,  which  I 
like  greatly;  but  there  is  a  trifle  too 
much  of  it.  San  Francisco  is  like 
London  in  other  things  beside  its  fogs. 
Even  in  the  laughter  of  the  California 
maidens  there  is  a  sweet  jingle  of  Eng¬ 
lish  shillings.  The  other  evening,  as  I 
stood  at  the  elbow  of  a  charming  musi¬ 
cian,  when  she  swept  the  lower  keys 
through  a  magnificent  ritornelle — or 
something — I  heard  the  piano  say — 

“  Gold !  Gold  !  Gold  !  Gold  ! 

Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold.” 

San  Francisco  unites  the  splendid 
hearty  relish  of  life  and  the  solidity  of 
England  to  the  feverish  unrest,  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  poverty  of  Italy  ;  and  let 
the  three  fatal  balls  which  hang  so  thick 
over  jewellers’  doors  attest  the  truth  of 
this  last  clause.  It  is  not  my  province 
to  sound  the  deeps  of  society;  but  can¬ 
did  Californians  will  not  deny  that  this 
impoverishment  and  this  beggary  are 
not  the  result  alone  of  the  financial  in¬ 
temperance  of  the  sufferers.  While  it 
is  the  observation  of  most  travellers 
that  inhabitants  of  wine-growing  coun¬ 
tries  do  not  become  intoxicated  as  often 
as  non-producers,  it  certainly  is  the  ex¬ 


perience  of  California  that  citizens  of 
a  gold-producing  country  do  become 
drunk  on  gold  beyond  all  others.  But 
are  all  the  financial  shipwrecks  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  chargeable  to  that  ?  Do  the 
gilded  balls  ripen  their  skinny  harvest 
on  the  rashness  of  speculators  alone  ? 

Here  it  is  especially  that  the  com¬ 
parison  with  England  explains.  The 
gold  of  California  has  become  a  sort  of 
primogeniture  to  a  few,  working  the 
same  evil  results  as  in  England.  It 
need  not  to  have  given  it  here  any 
more  than  in  New  York,  if  circum¬ 
stances  had  not  been  widely  different. 
In  New  York,  wealth  grew  up  through 
long  years,  with  the  city  and  the  people  ; 
here  it  came  suddenly  to  an  energetic 
or  fortunate  few,  before  anything  was 
developed,  and  strongly  seized  the  birth¬ 
right  in  the  shape  of  corporations. 

The  numerous  complaints  poured 
into  my  ears  by  the  penniless  men,  both 
in  country  and  town,  are  not  without 
reason.  At  first  I  wondered  at  them, 
and  specially  at  their  oft-repeated  asser¬ 
tion  :  “  California  is  no  place  for  a  poor 
man — one  who  has  no  means  except 
his  muscle.”  They  did  not  see  what 
ailed  them,  and  made  unjust  accusa¬ 
tions.  Californians  are  emphatically 
not  selfish,  in  the  sense  they  meant ; 
but  to  the  real  good  and  building  up  of 
the  State  there  is  a  worse  than  common 
selfishness.  San  Francisco,  like  Lon¬ 
don,  gives  nobly  to  foreign  charities 
and  to  corporate  charities ;  but  it  has 
not  that  charity  which  gives  most  when 
it  gives  nothing.  Californians  give 
money  because  they  are  really  generous, 
and  are  moved  at  the  sight  of  actual 
suffering  ;  but  they  do  not  know  how  to 
take  the  poor  by  the  hand  and  help 
them.  Greatly  liberal  to  ascertained 
want,  they  do  not  hear  the  cries  of 
California  herself,  who  is  not  a  beggar, 
but  sadly  in  want  of  partnership. 

The  poor  are  right  in  their  com¬ 
plaint.  California  is  not  now  a  good 
home  for  small  men.  More  than  any 
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other  State  I  know  of,  it  is  a  theatre 
for  pioneer  operations  in  the  large,  and 
is  no  place  for  patches.  Rich  men 
must  occupy  the  dry  lands,  and  dig 
costly  wells,  and  cut  long  trenches,  and 
then  give  liberal  terms  to  tenants,  or 
small  purchasers  ;  and  then  California 
will  be  a  good  place  for  hard  fists. 

Nature  is  eccentric  and  obstinate 
here,  and  must  be  broken  with  steam 
and  with  steel  ;  though  once  subdued 
she  gives  magnificent  returns.  Until 
strong  men  take  hold  of  the  State  this 
way,  and  moisten  it  and  break  it  in— I 
speak  of  Southern  California,  which  I 
have  seen — its  agriculture  will  be  the 
merest  clod  -  whacking.  Californians 
know  this  weakness  of  their  State,  and 
betray  it  continually  by  their  anxiety 
concerning  outside  opinions  of  their 
weathers  and  their  soils. 

Let  me  use  a  homely  illustration  to 
show  the  welcome  which  is  at  present 
given  to  a  poor  man  in  San  Francisco. 
You  enter  a  restaurant,  order  roast  beef, 
coffee,  and  a  pudding,  and  pay  for  them 
twenty-five  cents,  which  is  reasonable 
for  this  market.  After  you  comes  in  a 
pale  theological  student,  orders  coffee 
alone,  and  pays  for  it  fifteen  cents,  or 
three-fifths  as  much  as  you  paid  for  a 
robust  dinner. 

And  here  let  me  say,  parenthetically, 
that  Californians  feed  with  that  gener¬ 
ousness  which  generally  attaches  to 
vigorous  labor,  mental  or  muscular.  In 
a  considerable  experience  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  I  have  usually 


found  that,  when  you  go  into  a  respect¬ 
able  eating-house,  they  bring  you  a 
ration  which  long  practice  has  enabled 
them  to  adjust  pretty  accurately  to  the 
appetite  of  the  country.  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  they  fetch,  even  to  him  who  mod¬ 
estly  orders  but  one  dish,  bigger  ra¬ 
tions  than  in  any  city  of  the  East  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

But  this  is  wandering.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  another  that  the 
State  now  needs,  it  is  a  class  of  keen, 
intelligent,  small  land-owners,  to  serve 
as  a  foil  against  the  plutocracy  to  which 
it  is  inclined.  Muscle  is  unequally  pit¬ 
ted  against  drought ;  and  gold  must 
come  generously  to  its  succor,  or  the 
growth  of  that  yeomanry  will  be  stunted. 
If  California  only  takes  gold  froin  the 
soil,  as  soon  as  the  virgin  flush  of  the 
moist  banks  is  gone  she  will  become, 
in  proportion  to  area,  the  poorest  of 
agricultural  States  ;  but  if  she  will  lib¬ 
erally  pour  gold  into  the  soil  again,  she 
may  become  the  greatest.  The  Indians 
depend  on  Nature  alone  ;  and  of  all  on 
the  continent,  those  of  California  are 
the  meanest.  Art  married  to  Nature 
can  make  California  a  modern  Egypt ; 
Nature  alone,  especially  if  it  is  only 
ploughed  four  inches  deep,  will  make  it 
a  dust-heap.  The  glorious  fat  valleys 
of  Southern  California  are  asking  only 
a  drink  of  water,  and  offer  in  return  for 
it  immeasurable  barley ;  but  nobody 
gives  it.  Take  a  loose-woven  cobweb, 
and  slide  a  drop  of  dew  along  the  threads, 
and  you  have  all  the  farms  there  are. 
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THE  Chinese  in  their  own  country 
are  a  remarkably  industrious  peo¬ 
ple,  working  from  early  dawn  until  dark, 
and  without  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day. 
The  effects  of  this  continuous  applica¬ 
tion,  however,  are  plainly  visible  ;  they 
lack  the  elasticity  qf  motion  which  those 
exhibit  who,  being  temperate  and  regu¬ 
lar  in  their  habits,  enjoy  also  a  weekly 
rest. 

Most  of  the  Chinamen,  after  landing 
on  our  shores,  start  off  immediately  in 
search  of  employment,  and  they  travel 
till  they  find  it,  though  it  be  to  Kern 
River,  Montana,  or  to  “  The  End  of 
the  Line”  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Nor 
are  they  fastidious  about  the  kind  of 
business  to  which  they  may  be  set  at 
work.  What  they  want  is  employment 
and  such  pay  as  will  support  them  and 
leave  something  over  to  send  back  to 
the  father  and  mother,  or  to  the  wife 
and  children,  left  at  home.  So  accus¬ 
tomed  have  they  always  been  to  give 
a  full  and  honest  day’s  labor  to  those 
who  have  hired  them,  that  they  expect 
to  give  their  employer  the  service  of 
their  muscle  and  their  skill  during  all 
the  hours  of  the  day,  only  asking  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  for  meals,  together  with 
the  stipulated  wages  when  their  work  is 
done. 

The  Chinaman’s  reputation  for  indus¬ 
try,  however,  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
what  we  may  see  of  this  people  in  the 
cities.  Whatever  idlers  there  are  will 
be  sure  to  hang  about  the  towns.  The 
sick  and  the  disabled  get  back  to  the 
towns,  for  here  they  can  be  better  ac¬ 
commodated  and  provided  for  than  in 
the  mines,  and  where  there  are  but  few  of 
their  countrymen.  When  a  company  of 
men  has  accomplished  any  job  of  work, 
unless  some  other  employment  offers, 
they  come  back  to  the  city  to  wait  near 


the  intelligence  offices  until  there  is 
another  call  for  laborers.  Also,  where 
men  are  lying  idle,  and  with  the  money 
received  for  wages  in  their  pockets,  the 
gamblers  and  others  who  live,  by  dis¬ 
honorable  means  will  be  sure  to  con¬ 
gregate.  A  large  number  of  the  China¬ 
men  who  lounge  in  the  shops  and  upon 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco  are  men 
returned  from  the  mines  to  rest  awhile, 
or  to  wait  for  a  ship  to  take  them  home  ; 
or  men  who,  having  finished  one  con¬ 
tract,  are  waiting  to  be  hired  again. 
San  Francisco  being  the  only  port  on 
the  coast  at  which  they  enter  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  at  which  they  embark  again  for 
their  native  land,  we  may  always  expect 
to  see  here  many  of  them  who  appear 
to  have  nothing  to  do. 

But,  if  we  meet  with  idle  Chinamen 
during  the  day  and  evening,  there  are 
other  hours  of  the  day  when  the  indus¬ 
trious  portion  of  them  may  be  seen. 
They  who  have  occasion  to  visit  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  will  encounter  multitudes  of  these 
people  ;  some  hurrying  to  the  families, 
or  offices,  where  they  work ;  others,  with 
their  dinner  pails,  on  their  way  to  the 
various  establishments  in  all  parts  of 
the  city  where  they  are  steadily  em¬ 
ployed. 

That  they  are  people  possessing 
ability  and  inclination  to  labor,  and 
that  their  services  may  be  secured,  are 
facts  of  great  importance  to  all  who 
desire  the  full  and  speedy  development 
of  such  a  country  as  this  which  has 
fallen  to  the  inheritance  of  the  dwellers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

There  were  once  men  who  came  to 
San  Francisco  with  capital,  energy  and 
enterprise,  and  with  experience  in  man¬ 
ufacturing.  They  found  California  pro¬ 
ducing  wool  in  great  abundance,  and  of 
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a  quality  equal  to  any  in  the  world  ;  but 
the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  operatives  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers,  even  at  any  price, 
seemed  an  impassable  barrier  in  the 
way  of  the  enterprise  which  they  con¬ 
templated.  But  the  plan  of  experiment¬ 
ing  with  Chinese  labor  suggested  itself. 
It  was  tried,  and  it  proved  satisfactory. 
The  foremen  in  those  establishments 
have  declared  that  with  no  other  opera¬ 
tives  have  they  ever  been  so  well 
pleased  as  with  those  at  present  em¬ 
ployed.  These  are  promptly  at  their 
stations  at  the  proper  time;  they  work 
without  lagging ;  they  have  no  gossip 
so  common  with  “factory  girls,”  and 
which  involves  the  breaking  of  threads. 

Four  or  five  hundred  Chinamen  are 
now  employed  in  the  woolen  factories  of 
San  Francisco,  and  scarce  anything 
would  induce  the  proprietors  to  ex¬ 
change  them  for  other  labor.  The  Knit¬ 
ting  mills  also  employ  Chinamen. 

There  was  a  gigantic  scheme  for  lay¬ 
ing  the  track  for  the  locomotive  across 
the  continent,  and  if  accomplished,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  must  undertake  its  share  of  the 
work.  California  had  the  gold,  together 
with  the  ambition  and  the  faith  for  the 
undertaking — indeed,  so  bold  a  scheme 
as  that  of  throwing  a  railroad  over  across 
the  Sierras  was  just  the  thing  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  enterprise  and  daring.  But  where 
was  she  to  get  the  men  to  do  the  work  ; 
especially,  how  could  she  find  labor  at 
rates  reasonable  enough  to  enable  her 
to  compete  with  those  who  were  to 
build  the  eastern  portion  of  the  road  ? 

They  bethought  them  of  the  China¬ 
men,  ahd  forthwith  Chinamen  were  put 
to  work,  digging,  drilling,  and  shovelling, 
to  the  number  of  from  eight  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  during  the  two  previous  seasons; 
and  during  the  past  season  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  unable  to  procure  as 
many  men  as  they  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  employed.  They  have  had,  as 
we  understand,  parties  in  China  em¬ 
ployed  in  securing  laborers  for  them, 


and  these  have  been  sent  through, 
without  detention,  from  Hongkong  to 
the  point  on  the  works  the  other  side 
of  the  Sierras,  where  their  services  are 
needed.  These  people  resigned  the 
mattock  and  harrow  to  other  hands  on 
their  own  little  farms  in  the  green  val¬ 
leys  of  their  native  provinces,  and  in 
the  space  of  thirty-five  or  forty  days 
were  wielding  the  shovel  and  drill 
amongst  the  sage-brush,  rapidly  dig¬ 
ging  their  way  towards  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  of  the  Mormon  prophet.  Fore¬ 
men  and  officers  on  the  road  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  their  Asiatic  la¬ 
borers.  They  are  reported  as  promptly 
on  the  ground,  ready  to  begin  work  the 
moment  they  hear  the  signal,  and  labor¬ 
ing  steadily  and  honestly  on  till  admon¬ 
ished  that  the  working  hours  are  ended. 
They  have  no  story-telling ;  they  have 
no  sentinel  set  to  watch  while  his  com¬ 
panions  enjoy  their  pipes,  and  to  pass 
the  word  when  the  “boss”  comes  in 
sight.  Not  having  acquired  a  taste  for 
whisky,  they  have  few  fights,  and  no  ' 
“  blue  Mondays.”  Overseers  declare 
that  they  can  drill  more  rock  and  move 
more  dirt  with  Chinamen  than  with  an 
equal  number  of  the  men  who  claim 
this  kind  of  occupation  as  their  specialty. 

With  an  air  of  alarm — whether  sin¬ 
cere  or  assumed — men  have  asked :  ! 
What  is  to  be  done  with  these  thou-  ; 
sands  of  Chinamen  when  this  great 
transcontinental  road  shall  be  com¬ 
pleted  ?  It  may  be  replied,  that  rail¬ 
road-building  on  this  side  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  is  only  just  commenced.  The 
southern  road  is  to  be  made,  from  here 
to  Los  Angeles  and  from  thence  to  the 
East ;  and  then  all  the  branch  roads 
which  the  main  trunks  willl  assuredly 
call  into  being.  How  many  Chinese 
laborers  have  already  been  employed  on  i 
railroads  not  far  from  San  Francisco  !  | 
They  worked  on  the  road  to  Haywards,  | 
on  the  Napa  Valley  road,  and  on  the 
road  which  is  to  be  completed  between 
Sacramento  and  Stockton.  They  graded 
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the  San  Josd  and  Gilroy  road,  and  on 
the  Vallejo  and  Sacramento  road  the 
call  for  laborers  has  been  far  in  advance 
of  the  supply.  The  road  in  process  of 
construction  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
towards  the  south,  is  employing  this 
kind  of  labor,  and  cannot  obtain  as 
much  as  it  needs. 

Chinamen  have  made  many  of  our 
wagon-roads  across  the  mountains,  and 
thrown  up  some  highways  across  the 
low  grounds  ;  and  there  remains  much 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  work  to  be 
done. 

Chinamen  helped  to  cut  away  the  hill 
and  fill  in  the  bay  where  now  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  have  their 
extensive  wharves  and  commodious 
depots.  That  new  reservoir,  sixteen 
miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco,  at 
the  head  of  Pilarcitos  Creek,  and  cover¬ 
ing  ninety-two  acres  of  ground,  is — 
about  two-thirds  of  it — the  work  of 
Chinamen. 

Our  readers  have  heard  of  the  “  Eu¬ 
reka  hair a  California  invention,  and 
the  material  the  fibre  of  a  California 
plant.  It  has  already  proved  a  source 
1  of  profit ;  and,  in  the  future,  may  be 
1  much  more  so  ;  but  without  the  patient 
I  Chinamen,  willing  to  work  for  moderate 
1  wages,  who  would  gather  and  prepare 
t  the  soap  roots  growing  everywhere  on 
S  the  mountain  sides  ? 

Seventy  or  eighty  of  these  men  are 
fsteadily  employed  in  working  the  borax 
beds  at  Clear  Lake. 

Visit  the  rural  districts  in  harvest 
(time,  and  when  you  perceive  how  large 
la  portion  of  the  binders  who  follow  the 
reaping  machines  are  Chinamen,  in- 
istinctively  you  will  exclaim :  Well,  if 
white  labor  is  as  difficult  to  be  obtained 
as  is  reported,  and  as  indeed  it  must  be, 
since  wages  are  so  high,  what  would 
(these  farmers  do  but  for  the  Chinamen  ? 
But  for  them  a  large  portion  of  the  grain 
must  be  wasted  in  the  field,  our  farmers 
would  have  to  reckon  up  their  losses 
rather  than  their  profits,  and  our  State 
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would  be  materially  deficient  in  that 
which  she  is  beginning  to  count  upon  as 
a  prominent  branch  of  trade  and  rev¬ 
enue. 

On  many  ranches  all  the  laborers 
are  people  whose  muscles  were  hard¬ 
ened  on  their  little  farms  in  China,  and 
who  there  learned  those  lessons  of  in¬ 
dustry,  patience,  and  economy  which 
render  them  of  incalculable  service  to 
those  who,  in  this  country,  see  fit  to 
employ  them.  With  but  little  in¬ 
struction  they  learn  to  manage  the 
teams,  to  run  the  machinery,  and  to 
perform  all  the  labor  needed  upon  a 
farm. 

If  we  travel  through  the  grazing 
counties  we  shall  find  that  the  dairy¬ 
men  also  are  largely  employing  this 
class  of  help.  Indeed,  let  us  go  where 
we  will  to  any  part  of  the  country  in 
this  western  portion  of  our  Union  and  we 
still  find  Chinamen  in  many  kitchens — 
Chinamen  doing  the  work  both  of  in¬ 
door  and  of  out-door  servants  ;  they 
cook,  wash  and  iron,  prepare  wood, 
work  in  the  garden,  and  tend  the  stock. 
With  such  help,  housekeeping  in  the 
country  is  made  easy. 

California  has  its  paper  mills;  but 
were  it  not  for  the  help  which  Chinamen 
afford  at  reasonable  rates,  more  of  this 
commodity  would  still  have  to  be 
brought  from  the  East.  Powder  mills 
also  employ  Chinamen,  and  so  do  tan¬ 
neries  and  rope-walks. 

Visit  a  hop  plantation  in  the  picking 
season,  and  count  its  fifty,  sixty,  or 
seventy  pickers  in  the  garb  of  the  eastern 
Asiatics,  working  steadily  and  noise¬ 
lessly  on  from  morning  till  night,  gather¬ 
ing,  curing,  and  sacking  the  crop  ;  and 
ask  yourselves  how  would  the  proprie¬ 
tors  have  succeeded  had  they  depended 
upon  such  help  as  the  hop  raisers  in 
our  Eastern*  States  generally  employ  ? 

Go  through  the  fields  of  strawberries, 
and  other  small  fruit ;  make  occasional 
tours  to  the  vineyards  and  orchards  ;  and 
you  will  learn  that  most  of  these  fruits 
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are  gathered  and  boxed  for  market  by 
this  same  people  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking. 

On  a  fruit  plantation  through  which 
we  strolled  not  long  ago,  though  it 
was  far  past  the  busy  season,  twenty 
Chinamen  were  still  employed.  One 
man  was  tending  the  cider  mill,  one  was 
busy  with  machinery  turning  out  the 
little  strawberry  baskets,  two  were  as¬ 
sorting  and  boxing  apples,  six  were 
picking  strawberries  to  be  sold,  they 
said,  for  a  dollar  per  pound  ;  some  were 
picking  apples,  while  more  were  in  the 
vineyard  gathering  grapes. 

When  the  dinner  bell  sounded,  as 
orderly  and  cleanly  a  company  of  la¬ 
borers  as  one  generally  meets  with  in 
the  country  sat  down  to  well  supplied 
tables,  provided  for  them  in  their  own 
quarters  ;  and  after  dinner  each  man  re¬ 
turned  again  to  his  work,  apparently  as 
much  interested  in  the  business  before 
him  as  he  could  have  been  had  the 
-crops  he  was  gathering  been  all  his  own. 

On  another  plantation,  which  we  vis¬ 
ited,  we  found  the  broad  fields  appor¬ 
tioned  off  and  rented  to  separate  com¬ 
panies  of  Chinamen  who  were  working 
them  upon  shares — each  little  company 
having  its  own  cabin.  Teams  being 
furnished  them,  they  do  all  the  work, 
preparing  the  ground,  seeding,  tending 
the  crop,  and  gathering  the  fruit,  leav¬ 
ing  nothing  for  the  proprietor  to  do  but 
to  attend  to  the  marketing,  and  to  put 
into  his  own  pocket  half  of  the  proceeds. 

In  other  cases  we  learned  that  China¬ 
men  had  leased  the  ground  outright,  thus 
securing  to  the  owner  of  the  land  his 
desired  rent,  in  money,  and  relieving 
him  from  all  anxiety  respecting  unfruit¬ 
ful  seasons,  uncertain  crops,  and  fluctu¬ 
ating  prices. 

All  these  are  easy  modes  of  farming, 
:and  for  which  the  farmef  may  thank 
that  Providence  which  has  attracted 
some  of  the  surplus  bone  and  sinew  of 
Asia  to  the  wide  and  unbroken  fields  of 
America’s  western  shores. 


The  planting  of  mulberry  trees,  and 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  have  been  com¬ 
menced  ;  and  within  call  are  the  people, 
who,  all  their  days,  have  been  familiar 
with  the  care  of  the  worms,  and  have  been 
accustomed  to  that  delicate  and  patient 
labor  needed  in  the  reeling  and  weav¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  this  branch  of  indus¬ 
try  need  not  be  given  up  from  want  of 


men,  who  may  be  employed  at  rates 


which  may  make  the  business  remunera¬ 
tive. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  we 
meet  with  Chinamen  who  have  taken 
jobs  at  cutting  cord-wood;  others  have 
taken  jobs  in  clearing  fields  and  hill¬ 
sides  of  the  chapparal,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  plough  ;  and  in  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  clearing,  all  the  wood,  and  the  I 
roots  also,  are  cut  and  piled,  to  be;: 
hauled  to  market,  and  sold  for  fuel. 
Chinamen,  also,  have  engaged  in  char¬ 
coal  burnipg.  In  the  season  of  potato!: 
digging,  large  companies  of  these  peo-i- 
pie  are  attracted  to  all  the  regions!? 


around  about  our  city,  to  assist  in: 


gathering  this  important  crop. 

Nobody  need  be  told  that  salt  is  a 
good  thing,  and  that  we  cannot  well  do 
without  it.  The  importance  of  an  abun 
dant  supply  near  at  hand  is  what  we  all! 
appreciate.  Though  California  may  not: 
as  yet  have  its  Salina,  or  its  Cracow,  on 
Turks  Island,  yet  it  has  its  Carmen  Island 
in  the  Gulf  of  California;  but  neare 
home  it  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  o 
that  which  saves  and  seasons.  We  hav( 
an  ocean  of  good  brine  which  will  no 
soon  go  dry ;  and  each  spring  tide  pour 
out  abundant  supplies  of  this  liquid  int( 
basins  prepared  to  receive  it :  the  sui 
benevolently  performs  the  work 


evaporation  and  crystallization  free 


charge  —  while  the  Chinaman  gather 


and  cleanses  it,  so  that  it  can  be  fur 
nished  to  cure  the  poor  man’s  fish  am 
meat,  and  to  season  his  potatoes,  at  les 


prices  than  would  have  to  be  paid  wer 


the  laborers,  who  are  employed  in  th 
business,  of  that  class  which  demand 
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two  and  three  dollars  for  eight  hours’ 
work.  Cheap  salt  is  a  question  of 
graver  import  than  any  person  is  likely 
to  imagine,  who  has  not  lived  in  a 
country  where  this  article  is  held  as  a 
government  monopoly. 

Sacks  and  bags  are  of  essential  im¬ 
portance  to  all  who  have  farmers’  pro¬ 
ducts  to  handle  and  to  ship  :  yet  this  is 
an  article  which  would  be  more  scarce 
and  more  expensive,  but  for  the  nimble 
fingers  of  the  hundreds  of  Chinese  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  of  making  and  re¬ 
pairing  them.  The  paper  bags,  used 
by  grocers,  fruit-dealers,  and  others,  are 
made  by  Chinamen  ;  but  we  cannot  say 
what  proportion  of  this  trade  they  have. 

The  liquor  dealers  of  San  Francisco 
evidently  do  not  all  sympathize  in  the 
somewhat  popular  prejudice  against  the 
race,  for,  early  every  morning,  we  meet 
large  numbers  of  them  who  are  going  to 
their  daily  toil  in  some  of  those  many 
cellars  over  the  entrances  of  which  are 
written:  “Positively  No  Admittance,” 
and  from  which  all  kinds  of  liquors  of 
the  best  foreign  brands  come  out ;  but, 
as  to  what  goes  in,  the  public  is  not  so 
well  informed.  Therefore,  lovers  of 
good  liquor  ought  not  to  be  anti-Coolie 
men. 

Our  native  pickles  and  preserves 
;  come  to  us  at  prices  lower  than  those 
from  the  East  and  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  not  only  because  of  the  abundance 
of  these  fruits  raised  upon  our  soil,  but 
j  especially,  because  the  kind  of  work  re¬ 
quired  in  preparing  the  fruit  for  use, 
and  in  putting  it  up,  can  be  obtained  in 
I  abundance,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Cigar  smokers,  at  every  “  whiff”  from 
the  delicious  weed,  ought  to  bless  Tung 
Chi  for  sparing  us  so  many  of  his  sub¬ 
jects — for  with  two  thousand  (more  or 
less)  of  Chinese  cigarmakers  in  this 
« city,  the  chances  are  rather  slender  that 
the  smoker  has  not  between  his  lips 
the  leaves  which  were  rolled  by  some 
(person  with  a  cue  hanging  to  the  back 
iof  his  head,  in  some  cellar  or  loft  in 


the  Chinese  quarter.  Nor  will  smokers 
evade  the  difficulty  should  they  take  to 
cigarettes,  for  there  are  Chinamen  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing  these  also ; 
nor  can  he  even  light  his  pipe  without 
their  aid,  for  many  of  our  friction 
matches  are  made  by  Chinamen,  who 
are  in  the  employment  of  the  match 
manufactories. 

San  Francisco  has  some  scores  of 
slipper  manufacturers,  who  dispose  of 
their  work  to  our  wholesale  and  retail 
shoe-dealers.  Pantaloons,  vests,  shirts, 
drawers,  and  overalls,  are  made  exten¬ 
sively  by  Chinamen.  In  the  shoe  and 
tailoring  business,  the  sewing  machine 
is  used ;  while  in  the  trimming  and 
finishing,  occupation  is  afforded  to  many 
of  the  Chinese  women.  Women  are 
also,  to  some  extent,  employed  in  cer¬ 
tain  branches  of  the  tobacco  business. 
We  have  Chinese  tin  shops,  and  Chi¬ 
nese  shoe-blacking  manufacturers. 

A  large  number  of  this  people  are 
engaged  in  fishing.  They  pursue  their 
occupation  on  the  bays  and  rivers,  and 
all  along  the  coast ;  and  almost  every¬ 
thing  is  fish  which  comes  to  their  net. 
Great  quantities  of  fish  are  dried  and 
sent  to  the  Chinamen  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country.  Fish-oil 
is  also  manufactured  at  the  fishing  set¬ 
tlements. 

Wherever  there  are  Chinese  settle¬ 
ments,  some  of  the  people  will  be  found 
engaged  in  gardening.  These  garden¬ 
ers  have  introduced  many  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  which  they  cultivate  at  home. 
Peanuts  are  raised  by  them  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities.  As  regards  domestic 
animals,  they  are  reported  as  being 
particularly  partial  to  chickens,  ducks, 
and  pigs.  The  time  was,  when  they 
had  in  the  suburbs  of  San  Francisco 
extensive  arrangements  for  hatching 
eggs  by  artificial  heat.  They  are  large 
dealers  in  pork  ;  buying  from  the  whole¬ 
sale  butchers,  cutting  up  the  hogs,  then 
selling  to  the  market-men  what  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  supply  of  their  customers. 
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We  have  Chinese  vegetable  peddlers, 
who,  braving  the  vicious  boys,  wicked 
men,  and  ugly  dogs,  visit  every  part  of 
the  city,  and  travel  far  out  over  the  sand¬ 
hills  to  supply  their  regular  customers. 
These  men  rise  long  before  daylight 
and  go  to  the  great  markets  and  to  the 
market-wagons,  fill  their  panniers  and 
then  return  home  to  breakfast ;  after 
which  they  sally  out,  each  man  on  his 
regular  route,  to  return  to  their  lodging- 
houses  about  noon  with  a  few  more 
dimes  in  their  pockets  than  they  spent 
at  the  market  in  the  morning.  It  would 
astonish  some  persons  should  they  look 
into  a  pair  of  these  panniers,  to  see 
what  a  variety  of  articles  they  may  con¬ 
tain — cabbage,  beans,  peas,  and  celery  ; 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and  parsnips  ; 
apples,  pears,  and  the  small  fruits  ;  with 
fish,  and  bouquets. 

We  find  Chinamen  making  settees 
and  spring  beds.  Some  are  employed  by 
the  cabinet  makers  in  carving  wood 
work  for  the  extra  fine  furniture  which 
is  made  in  San  Francisco.  They  work 
in  the  tub  and  pail  factories,  performing 
every  branch  of  the  business,  and  some 
of  them  are  pointed  out  by  their  employ¬ 
ers  as  the  “neatest  and  quickest  work¬ 
men  they  have  ever  known.”  They 
assist  in  the  making  of  curled  hair,  and 
in  the  manufacturing  of  coir  (or  Kai  ah , 
as  the  Asiatics  call  it),  which  is  the  fibre 
of  cocoa-nut  husks  prepared  for  uphols¬ 
tery  purposes.  In  the  East  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  is  used  by  the  natives  for  making 
ropes. 

As  we  sit  by  our  warm  fires  we  may 
remember  the  Chinamen  ;  for,  in  many 
cases,  they  are  employed  to  sack  the 
coal,  and  they  help  to  saw  and  split  the 
wood  which  many  use  ;  for  they  tend 
the  machinery  and  handle  the  wood 
where  steam  power  runs  the  saw  and 
lifts  the  knife  with  which  the  blocks  are 
riven.  At  the  lead  works  we  meet 
them  ;  also  in  several  photographic  gal¬ 
leries.  At  the  corner  of  Clay  and 
Kearny  Streets,  up  stairs,  is  a  portrait 


painter  from  Canton  ;  and  his  skill  must 
be  appreciated,  for  he  is  kept  busily  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  horse  fancier  ought  not  to  speak 
lightly  of  the  merits  of  the  Chinamen, 
for  the  very  whip  which  he  flourishes, 
and  the  collar  which  his  favorite  wears, 
may  have  been  made  by  them. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  professional 
washermen  do  their  best  towards  keep¬ 
ing  our  citizens  in  a.  presentable  con¬ 
dition,  and  their  houses  supplied  with 
clean  linen ;  and  there  are  others  to 
whom,  in  this  dusty  city,  we  ought  to  be 
under  many  obligations,  for  keeping  the 
offices  in  order,  the  windows  of  dwell¬ 
ings  transparent,  and  the  parlors  “  tidied 
up.”  They  are  the  house  servants  every¬ 
where,  in  town  and  country,  and  are 
coming  into  favor  as  stable  boys,  gar¬ 
deners  and  men-of-all-work. 

They  have  been  employed  as  coal 
heavers  at  Acapulco ;  as  servants  on 
the  Panama  steamers,  and  as  sailors, 
deck  hands,  and  cabin  servants  on  the 
China  steamers. 

In  some  places  brick  makers  have  ; 
employed  them ;  and  they  have  taken 
contracts  to  go  far  away  into  the  desert  I 
to  cut  and  pile  up  sage  brush,  to  supply 
quartz  mills  with  fuel  for  their  engines,  j 
Many  hundreds  find  employment  on  the  j 
strawberry  farms,  and  in  the  orchards  | 
and  vineyards  ;  while  the  proprietors  of 
these  farms  and  vineyards  have  fruit  to 
sell  and  money  to  invest,  which,  but  for  : 
these  Chinese  laborers  they  would  not 
have ;  nor  without  them  would  our 
markets  and  tables  be  supplied  with 
fruits  in  variety  and  abundance  such  as 
is  enjoyed  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world. 

Of  the  sixty  thousand  Chinamen  or 
more  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  very  large  I 
proportion  are  engaged  in  mining.  They 
work  the  surface  diggings  and  aban-  I 
doned  claims,  and  buy  from  other  miners 
ground  which  they  themselves  cannot 
work  with  profit ;  they  wander  away  [ 
into  distant  and  secluded  places,  and 
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toil  patiently  on,  though  rewarded- with 
no  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  amount 
of  dust  that  would  satisfy  any  other 
miner.  Thus,  much  gold  is  added  to 
the  general  circulating  medium  which 
forms  the  basis  of  wealth,  which  other¬ 
wise  would  have  remained  mixed  with 
other  dust  in  its  native  bed. 

That  California  has  been  damaged  by 
having  had  so  much  of  its  soil  dug  up, 
washed  into  the  rivers,  and  carried 
down  to  be  thrown  out  again  over  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  none  will  deny  ;  but  that 
she  has  been  harmed,  especially  by  the 
foreign  miners ,  just  because  they  have 
extracted  the  gold  from  her  bosom, 
political  economists  will  not  allow.  The 
gold  which  Chinamen  dig  from  the 
ground  is  not  buried  in  the  ground 
again  ;  it  all  goes  into  circulation,  or  is 
used  in  the  arts,  and  helps  to  swell  the 
amount  of  capital  by  means  of  which 
the  commerce  of  the  world  is  carried  on. 
Those  through  whose  hands  it  passes, 
and  those  into  whose  possession  it  suc¬ 
cessively  falls,  all  become  larger  con¬ 
sumers,  and,  of  course,  larger  pur¬ 
chasers  of  what  they  need,  or  what 
they  think  they  need ;  and  thus,  who¬ 
ever  has  the  needed  article  to  dispose 
of,  may  be  glad  that  his  new  customer 
has  the  means  to  pay,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
clination  to  purchase. 

By  their  extended  travels  our  Chinese 
immigrants  have  their  ideas  greatly  en¬ 
larged  as  to  what  may  constitute  the 
comforts  of  life ;  while,  by  increased 
wealth  and  other  facilities,  their  coun¬ 
trymen  at  home  are  both  assisted  and 
stimulated  in  increasing  the  variety 
and  amount  of  products  for  the  foreign 
market,  and  thus  the  traffic  between 
neighboring  nations  is  increased,  indi¬ 
viduals  are  enriched,  and  there  is  a  mu¬ 
tual  interchange  of  the  luxuries  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries. 

Every  new  dollar  put  in  circulation, 

-  every  rood  of  new  land  brought  under 
t  cultivation,  every  new  art,  every  improve¬ 
ment  in  machinery,  or  device  for  cheap¬ 


ening  labor,  as  well  as  every  fresh  hand 
added  to  the  working  force,  is  so  much 
added  to  the  wealth  of  nations — so  much 
accomplished  towards  elevating  all  class¬ 
es  of  society — so  much  advance  in  the 
great  work  of  carrying  the  comforts  of 
civilization  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  this  connection  the  reader  will  be 
reminded  of  the  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  tule  lands  in  Califorina  now 
useless,  but  which  are  not  always  to  be 
so.  The  ditches  and  dykes  which  at 
present  protect  only  a  few  little  patches 
here  and  there  of  the  most  fruitful  soil 
that  the  sun  shines  on,  may  be  made  to 
perform  a  like  service  all  over  the  Tulare 
swamps  ;  and  the  descendants  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  drained  those  almost  limitless 
marshes  on  either  side  their  own  swiftly- 
flowing  Yellow  River,  and  turned  them 
into  luxuriant  fields,  are  able  to  do  the 
same  thing  along  the  banks  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  the  San  Joaquin.  Capital  in¬ 
vested  in  such  enterprises  may  not  bring 
returns  so  speedily  as  will  be  experienced 
by  a  few  fortunate  speculators  in  the 
claims  of  the  White  Pine  region ;  but  here 
the  profits  will  continue,  and  with  a  still 
increasing  flow,  long  after  the  fortunes 
made  in  mining  stocks  have  been  spent 
and  the  mines  themselves  have  ceased 
to  be  productive.  And  who  dare  say- 
that  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  not  to  have 
its  sugar  plantations  before  many  years 
have  passed. 

Whether  coffee  and  cotton,  or  what¬ 
ever  other  foreign  products  are  to  be 
cultivated  in  California,  we  do  not,  at 
the  present  time,  undertake  to  predict ; 
all  that  we  proposed  to  say  was  this : 
that  whenever  our  agriculturists  and 
capitalists  choose  to  experiment  in  these 
directions,  they  need  not  fail  on  account 
of  lack  of  experienced,  competent,  and 
docile  laborers. 

Chinamen  once  attempted  the  raising 
of  rice  in  this  country,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess,  owing  to  our  cool  nights.  The 
stalk  grew  well  enough,  but  the  grain 
did  not  form  and  ripen  satisfactorily. 
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Possibly  they  might  succeed  better 
should  they  experiment  in  a  portion  of 
the  State  farther  south. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  employ¬ 
ments,  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  large 
and  respectable  class  of  Chinese  mer¬ 
chants,  and  of  the  numbers  every  day 
in  attendance  at  the  auction  stores,  and 
of  the  large  class  of  merchandise  brokers 
who  are  so  favorably  known  in  many  of 
our  wholesale  houses.  The  business 
done  by  Chinese  importing  merchants 
does  not  appear  in  their  own  stores  ; 
these  are  usually  only  offices  and  sam¬ 
ple  rooms,  while  the  cargoes  they  im¬ 
port  are  stored  in  the  large  warehouses 
near  the  docks,  and  removed  only  when 
delivered  to  retail  dealers,  or  to  buyers 
from  the  country. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  trades 
and  occupations  of  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  ministering  to  the  particular 
wants  of  their  own  countrymen  in  this 
city  and  State,  but  only  those  in  which 
Californians  are  more  or  less  interested, 
and  which  have  a  near  or  more  remote 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  our 
country’s  resources.  Neither  do  we 
profess  to  have  given  an  exhaustive 
list  of  such  occupations.  Almost  every 
month  finds  this  people  engaged  in  some 
new  employment — the  inventive  genius 
of  Americans  is  constantly  finding  out 
new  ways  by  which  to  accumulate  wealth 
by  means  of  Asiatic  skill  and  muscle  ; 
we  are  also  occasionally  stumbling  upon 
some  of  these  people  who  have  long 
been  engaged  in  certain  branches  of 
business  ;  which  facts  were  familiar  to 
many,  but  had  hitherto  been  unknown 
to  us. 

As  previously  intimated,  in  a  country 
such  as  this  especially,  which  here  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  entrusted  to 
Americans  to  develop,  it  must  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  thankfulness  that  the  means  for 
performing  the  task  assigned  them  have 
also  been  placed  within  their  reach. 

Even  the  announcement  of  any  new 


invention,  and  the  construction  of  any 
new  machinery,  by  which  results  may 
be  reached  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  attained,  or  by  which  a  given  amount 
of  labor  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
shorter  time,  and  at  less  expense,  than 
by  former  methods,  is  hailed  with  glad¬ 
ness,  not  only  by  the  parties  who  are  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  but  by  every  true 
political  economist,  and  by  every  friend 
of  progress.  The  nearer  machinery  ap¬ 
proximates  intelligence,  and  the  nearer  it 
comes  towards  supplying  man’s  place 
and  performing  his  labor,  the  more  wel¬ 
come  is  its  appearance,  and  the  more  tru¬ 
ly  valuable  it  is.  There  are  always,  how¬ 
ever,  ignorant  and  prejudiced  people  who 
complain  of  such  inventions,  charging 
that  they  are  a  damage  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  laboring  classes,  because  they 
take  away  their  work  and  thus  rob  their 
wives  and  children  of  their  bread. 

All  such  complaints  are  groundless. 
Every  useful  invention  has  benefited 
tlie  laborer  and  his  family  as  well  as  the 
capitalist  and  the  master  workman.  By 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  opera¬ 
tives  are  in  no  less  demand,  while 
the  kind  of  labor  they  are  called  to  per¬ 
form  is  of  a  higher  grade,  and  com¬ 
manding  better  wages  than  could  be 
given  them  before  ;  moreover,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  machinery  has  lightened 
the  severity  of  corporeal  labor,  and 
shortened  the  time  required  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  work  which  is  required 
to  be  done  in  the  world.  Man  is  re¬ 
leased  from  the  drudgery  which  ma¬ 
chinery  is  made  to  perform,  and  is  free 
to  employ  his  manly  powers  in  a  grade 
of  employment  higher  than  that  in  which 
he  was  formerly  occupied. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  still  descrip-  | 
tions  of  labor  which  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed  by  any  machinery  which  has 
yet  been  invented,  therefore  human 
muscle  and  human  intelligence  must  be 
found  to  do  it ;  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  avail  ourselves  of  such  skill  and  mus¬ 
cle.  Without  a  sufficiency  of  laborers  s 
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we  would  fail  to  reap  all  the  benefits  of 
our  inventions,  and  people  capable  of 
serving  their  race  in  the  higher  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  arts  and  sciences  would 
not  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  were  they 
not  relieved  from  care  and  toil.  The 
scholar  qualified  to  be  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  whose  services  are  needed 
in  this  capacity,  ought  not  to  be  kept  at 
teaching  the  simple  rudiments  in  a 
primary  school,  if  other  teachers  can  be 
found.  The  assistants,  however,  need 
not  always  remain  assistants  ;  by  dili¬ 
gence  and  study  they,  too,  may  attain 
advanced  positions.  The  master  build¬ 
er  may  be  more  profitably  employed 
than  digging  the  trenches  for  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  his  walls,  or  in  mixing  mortar 
and  carrying  brick ;  while  in  due  time, 
some  of  those  who  have  served  under 
him  may  be  advanced  to  fill  his  place. 

But,  furthermore,  were  there  not 
plenty  of  laborers,  the  architect  might 
draw  his  plans  in  vain,  and  builders 
would  look  with  pride  upon  fewer  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  skill ;  indeed,  but  for  the 
wise  division  of  labor  and  for  sufficient 
hands  to  perform  it,  the  people  would 
still  be  living  in  such  habitations  as 
their  own  hands  might  construct ;  while 
for  garments,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  content  themselves  with  such  fabrics 
as  their  own  wives  and  daughters  might 
be  able  to  provide ;  whereas,  with  the 
aid  of  other  labor,  their  own  comfort  is 
enhanced,  while  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  is  also  proportionately  improved. 
These  facts  have  their  illustrations 
everywhere,  and  in  every  department  of 
life. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  present 
j  generation,  a  party  of  laborers,  who,  it 
•  would  seem,  were  impressed  with  the 
i  belief  that  nature  had  endowed  them 
'  with  faculties,  mental  and  physical, 

I  barely  sufficient  to  wield  the  spade  and 
I  the  pick,  and  that  all  the  spading  and  the 
|  picking  to  be  done  on  this  continent 
I  was  ordained  for  them,  and  must  be  re- 
1  served  for  them — came  furiously  upon 


a  gang  of  Chinamen,  beat  and  wounded 
them  and  destroyed  their  lodging-places, 
the  only  crime  of  those  Chinamen  being 
that  they  too  were  using  the  spade  and 
the  pick. 

But  subsequently,  in  a  country  town, 
the  writer  has  seen  a  man  of  the  same 
nation  as  those  who  mobbed  the  Chinese 
laborers,  himself  overseeing  a  company 
of  Chinamen,  who  were  employed  in 
making  roads.  This  person  had  ad¬ 
vanced  many  steps  beyond  the  jealous¬ 
ies  and  prejudices  of  the  people  just 
mentioned.  The  truth  had  dawned 
upon  his  mind,  and  he  had  been  brought 
to  understand  that  where  there  is  more 
work  to  be  done  than  two  hands  are 
able  to  accomplish,  and  other  hands  can 
be  found  to  do  it,  then,  of  course,  those 
hands  should  be  set  to  work  ;  and  he  had 
also  learned  that  if  by  intelligence  and 
other  qualifications,  he  himself  might 
rise  above  the  position  of  a  mere  day 
laborer,  it  was  wisdom  for  him  to  im¬ 
prove  his  opportunities. 

There  is  another  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  plenty 
or  scarcity  of  laborers. 

In  a  country  where  there  are  millions 
of  acres  of  arable  land  yet  unimproved, 
the  desideratum  is  of  hands  to  till  the 
soil,  and  thus  to  put  this  land  under 
contribution  to  furnish  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  those  who  need  it,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  make  every  acre  do  its  part 
towards  supporting  the  government,  and 
building  up  public  institutions.  Where 
there  are  facilities  for  erecting  mills, 
with  material  to  be  manufactured,  and 
capital  waiting  to  be  employed,  the  next 
necessity  is,  the  operatives  ;  and  just  so 
long  as  the  operatives  are  wanting,  so 
long  will  the  manufacturing  facilities  re¬ 
main  unimproved,  the  material  will  be 
left  to  waste,  the  capital  will  lie  idle,  and 
the  talent  and  skill  which  was  waiting 
for  employment  in  conducting  and  over¬ 
seeing  such  enterprises  is  deprived  of 
opportunity  to  exert  itself  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  world. 
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Where  railroads  are  to  be  constructed, 
roads  to  be  cut  over  mountains,  and 
highways  to  be  thrown  up  through  the 
marshes  in  order  to  give  distant  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country  outlets  to  market, 
and  to  increase  the  facilities  for  travel, 
the  timely  arrival  of  laborers  who  can 
perform  these  things  for  us  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  be  hailed  as  a  blessing. 

There  yet  remain  in  the  world  (outside 
of  California)  immense  tracts  of  unculti¬ 
vated  ground.  Many  tens  of  thousands 
ofmiles  of  railroad  remain  to  be  built  over 
the  surface  of  this  globe,  and  vast  im¬ 
provements  of  other  kinds  must  be  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  ere  the  peo¬ 
ple  inhabiting  them  will  be  brought  up  to 
the  level  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  of 
our  mother  countries.  Nor  does  any 
reflecting  person  suppose  that  we,  and 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  have  yet 
attained  unto  perfection.  Therefore, 
let  us  avail  ourselves  of  every  instru¬ 
mentality  within  our  reach  by  which  our 
fields  may  be  better  cultivated,  our  mines 
more  thoroughly  developed,  our  roads 
built,  and  every  other  improvement  of  a 
physical  or  moral  nature  pressed  for¬ 
ward  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
indirectly  preparing  the  way  for  sending 
these  and  similar  blessings  abroad  to 
other  lands.  In  particular,  let  all  of 


those  people  who  visit  our  country,  or 
come  to  tarry  awhile  amongst  us,  be 
benefited  in  every  way  ;  let  some  knowl¬ 
edge  be  imparted  to  them  in  return  for 
the  many  and  material  services  which 
they  render  us  ;  let  them  be  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  our  inventions,  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  working  of  machinery,  so 
that  when  they  return  to  their  homes, 
every  man  shall  there  be  the  centre  of 
some  reforming  influence.  Nor  need 
we  grudge  them  the  little  money  they 
may  have  accumulated  by  years  of  hon¬ 
est  toil,  and  of  absence  from  the  land 
they  love,  and  from  friends  who  are  as 
dear  to  them  as  are  ours  to  us. 

If  by  contact  with  those  who  profess 
to  love  the  morals  which  are  taught  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  doctrines  specified  in  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  their  superstitions 
shall  be  weakened,  and  their  reverence 
for  idols  lessened,  in  this  also  will  we 
have  cause  for  rejoicing.  And  this 
thought  in  turn  reminds  us  that,  after 
all,  the  “chief  end  of  man”  is  not  to 
live  for  merely  selfish  ends  ;  but  that  he 
who  does  most  to  benefit  his  race,  to 
relieve  distress,  to  advance  the  arts,  to 
disseminate  true  doctrine,  and  to  make 
his  neighbor  happy,  will  most  deserve 
the  thanks  of  mankind,  and  will  reap  a 
harvest  of  very  pleasant  fruits. 
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BUT  little  has  been  told  of  those 
whose  enterprise  and  daring  first 
opened  Commerce  in  the  Pacific,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  occupation  of 
California  by  a  commercial  people.  The 
efforts  of  the  early  traders  were  con¬ 
fined  to  hide-droghing,  whaling,  and 
beche  de  mer  gathering.  Although  the 
latter  occupation  became  one  of  the  lost 
arts  with  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  the 
consequent  opening  of  larger  and  more 


profitable  fields  for  commercial  enter¬ 
prise,  some  reminiscences  in  connection 
therewith  may  not  prove  uninteresting, 
as  faintly  outlining  the  nature  of  the 
hazards  taken  by  the  pioneers  of  com¬ 
merce  in  the  Pacific. 

It  was  several  years  ago.  No  matter 
how  many.  I  was  just  entering  upon 
the  world,  and  revolving  in  my  mind 
what  should  be  my  future  course,  and 
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where  I  should  next  direct  my  footsteps. 
One  day,  while  cogitating  upon  these 
matters,  I  met  Captain  Hawser,  an  old 
family  friend,  who  had  been  “down  to 
the  sea  in  ships.”  His  vessel,  the  clip¬ 
per  brig  Addie ,  was  then  being  fitted 
out  for  a  voyage  of  trade  and  adventure, 
in  the  South  Seas — for  in  those  days, 
which  were  working  out  the  destinies 
and  shaping  the  future  greatness  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  trade  was  oftentimes  ad¬ 
venturous  in  more  than  one  sense. 

“The  Addie  will  be  ready  for  sea  in 
ten  days,  and  then  I  am  off  for  a  year 
or  two.  How  would  you  like  to  make 
the  voyage  with  me  ?  Come,  go  along. 
You  are  doing  nothing  ;  I  have  a  spare 
berth  in  my  cabin  at  your  service ;  the 
voyage  will  do  you  good,  and  teach  you 
more  than  you  will  learn  here  in  five 
years.  Come,  go  with  me,  and  learn 
how  some  of  our  merchants  make  their 
fortunes.  If  you  will  go  I  will  give  you 
a  chance  for  a  small  venture  on  your 
own  account,  and  you,  perhaps,  may  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  fortune  of  your  own.” 

The  idea  was  a  novel  one  to  me,  and 
the  inducement  for  gain  was  tempting. 
I  hurriedly  revolved  the  proposition  in 
my  mind.  Since  then  I  have  discovered 
that  it  is  usual  for  persons  just  entering 
upon  life  to  “hurriedly”  revolve  every 
proposition  affecting  their  future  wel¬ 
fare.  Early  days  are  not  days  of  reflec¬ 
tion. 

The  captain  went  on  to  inform  me 
that  he  was  to  proceed  on  a  trading 
voyage  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean, 
from  the  islands  of  which  the  materials 
for  large  profits  and  great  fortunes  were 
obtainable.  But  what  he  did  not  inform 
me  was,  that  those  materials  were  ob¬ 
tained  under  circumstances  the  most 
exciting — so  exciting,  in  fact,  that  had  I 
been  informed  of  them  in  advance  I 
should  not  now  be  in  a  position  to  pen 
these  pages  as  a  result  of  actual  obser¬ 
vation.  During  the  gepgraphical  studies 
incident  to  adolescence,  my  imagination 
had  been  intensely  excited  by  the  brief 


descriptions  given  of  those  far-off  regions 
— descriptions,  allow  me  to  remark,  par¬ 
enthetically,  that  I  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  as  far  from  the  truth,  metaphorical¬ 
ly  speaking,  as  the  sun  is  from  the  earth. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  proposition  of 
Captain  Hawser  was  accepted  ;  all  nec¬ 
essary  arrangements  were  perfected; 
and,  in  due  course  of  wind  and  weather, 
the  good  brig  Addie  was  speeding  on 
her  way. 

I  do  not  propose  to  weary  the  reader 
by  describing  the  voyage.  At  the  best 
sea  voyages  are  monotonous  and  sick¬ 
ening  ;  and  my  experience  is,  that  de¬ 
scriptions  thereof  can  properly  be  placed 
in  the  same  category.  One  from  me 
certainly  would  be — for,  at  the  best2  I 
could  only  faintly  describe  my  feelings 
and  impressions,  and  they  assuredly 
were  of  the  most  unpleasant  character. 
A  succession  of  gales  and  calms ;  of 
high  seas,  and  flat,  glassy  ocean ;  of 
“salt  junk  and  “hard  tack,”  sand¬ 
wiched  with  nautical  oaths  and  general 
ennui — is  anything  but  pleasant  to 
think,  write,  or  read  about. 

We  were  bound  for  a  trading  cruise 
among  the  Fiji  and  other  islands  of 
Polynesia.  Our  object  was  to  purchase 
beche  de  ?ner  from  the  natives.  Beche 
de  mer  (literally  a  “sea  spade”)  is  a 
sea -slug  ( Holothuria )  found  in  great 
quantities  on  the  rocks  and  coasts  of 
some  of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  the 
Fijis  being  the  most  abundant  source 
of  supply.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  gold 
discovery  in  California,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  revolution  of  commerce,  the  beche 
de  mer  trade  was  one  of  those  branches 
of  general  traffic  which  attracted  advent¬ 
urous  spirits  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  it 
enterprising  merchants  of  Salem  real¬ 
ized  handsome  profits.  But  to  what  use 
was  the  article  put  ?  asks  the  uninitiated 
reader.  It  was  carried  to  China,  and 
exchanged  for  silk  and  teas — the  Chi¬ 
nese  esteeming  it  a  great  luxury  as  an 
article  of  food.  For,  your  Chinese  epi¬ 
cure  ransacks  earth,  air,  and  sea,  for 
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delicacies  wherewith  to  tickle  his  palate. 
Beche  de  me?  is  the  rarest  delicacy  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  dominions  of  Neptune. 
The  Addie  was  laden  with  second-hand 
flint-lock  muskets,  ball  and  powder  to 
match  ;  calicoes  of  “loud”  pattern  and 
glaring  colors  ;  tobocco ;  cheap  sheath- 
knives,  etc.  The  Fijians  would  have 
little  or  nothing  but  muskets  and  am¬ 
munition  ;  other  islanders  would  sell  all 
they  had — wives  and  daughters  includ¬ 
ed — for  tobacco ;  all  would  trade  for 
knives;  and  “loud”  calicoes  found  a 
ready  market.  Thus  much  I  learned 
during  the  voyage,  and  pending  our 
trading  experience  among  the  savages 
of  Polynesia.  In  addition  to  beche  de 
mer,  rare  and  beautiful  shells  were  often 
obtained  from  the  natives,  and  they  com¬ 
manded  a  ready  market  and  good  prices 
in  civilized  portions  of  the  world. 

Before  we  arrive  at  the  islands,  it 
would  be  well  to  enlighten  the  reader  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  biche  de  mer 
trade  was  conducted.  Whenever  a  ves¬ 
sel  appeared,  for  barter  or  otherwise,  at 
one  of  the  islands,  the  natives  would 
surround  it  in  their  canoes  in  large 
numbers ;  the  commander,  however, 
would  take  good  care  not  to  allow  any 
of  them  to  board  his  vessel  —  for, 
should  they  once  get  a  foothold,  the 
voyage  would  be  summarily  ended,  the 
cargo  confiscated,  the  crew  made  food 
for  cannibals,  and  the  vessel  destroyed. 
Hence,  great  caution,  shrewdness,  and 
courage,  were  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  captain.  His  object  would  be  to  get 
on  board  his  vessel  some  high  chief,  to 
be  kept  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  be¬ 
havior  of  his  allies  and  retainers  during 
trading  operations.  The  object  of  the 
real  chiefs  would  be  to  palm  off  upon  the 
captain  some  one  of  the  “lower  orders,” 
whose  carcass  was  worth  no  more  than 
the  low  price  of  meat  in  that  market. 
After  much  manoeuvring  and  “  backing 
and  filling,”  the  captain  would,  if  he 
“knew  the  ropes,”  get  what  he  wanted 
— a  real,  live  chief.  With  him  on  board, 


the  necessary  arrangements  for  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  would  be  made.  It 
would  be  stipulated  that,  while  the  chief 
remained  on  board,  a  party  from  the 
ship  should  proceed  on  shore  with  a 
supply  of  muskets,  ammunition,  and 
calico,  and  there  purchase  the  articles 
they  desired.  The  prices  of  everything 
were  arranged  beforehand.  So  much 
beche  de  mer  for  a  musket,  so  much  for  a 
fathom  of  calico,  and  so  on.  The  pre¬ 
liminaries  being  thus  arranged,  the  trad¬ 
ing  party,  with  its  stores,  would  take 
leave  of  the  vessel,  and  proceed  shore¬ 
ward,  escorted  by  an  immense  fleet  of 
native  canoes,  all  filled  with  armed  and 
savage  cannibals ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
brig  would  be  put  out  to  sea,  keeping 
close  watch  over  the  hostage  chief — 
since,  should  he  escape  (and  he  always 
used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  elude  the 
hospitality  of  his  entertainers),  the  lives 
of  the  shore  party  would  be  sacrificed. 
And  as  the  fellows  could  swim  several 
miles,  it  was  necessary  for  a  vessel  to 
sail  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  stay  there 
long  .enough  for  the  trading  party  to 
collect  all  the  beche  de  mer  within  reach 
of  its  post.  Though  closely  watched, 
the  hostage  was  always  treated  with  the 
“  most  distinguished  consideration,”  and 
nothing  was  omitted  that  could  contrib¬ 
ute  to  his  creature  comforts.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  supplies  necessary  for 
this  purpose  were  few — plenty  of  rum, 
tobacco,  and  food.  While  the  vessel 
was*  thus  at  sea,  the  natives  on  shore 
would  be  busily  engaged  in  collecting 
and  drying  the  beche  de  mer ,  and  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  the  trading  post,  where,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  chief,  inferior  in  rank 
to  the  one  on  shipboard,  it  would  be 
exchanged  for  the  goods  of  the  traders. 
The  utmost  good  faith  was  scrupulously 
maintained  in  these  transactions  by  all 
parties  ;  the  natives  were  bound  to  it  by 
the  life  of  their  chief,  and  the  traders  by 
motives  of  policy,  looking  to  future  trad¬ 
ing  operations,  and  to  the  safety  of  other 
parties  who  might  come  after  them. 
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In  due  course  of  time  the  Addie 
reached  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  as 
she  approached  the  roadstead,  was  met 
by  a  flotilla  of  the  Fijian  navy,  armed 
with  spears  and  muskets.  The  sight 
was  strange  and  exciting  to  the  new  voy¬ 
ager.  In  the  background  were  high, 
cone-shaped  mountains,  draped  from 
base  to  summit  in  rich  tropical  foliage  ; 
and  in  the  foreground  was  a  smooth,  pel¬ 
lucid  sea,  dotted  with  grotesque  vessels, 
filled  with  the  most  terrific  beings  in 
human  shape  that  had  ever  met  a  civil¬ 
ized  eye.  F ar  beneath  the  vessel,  through 
the  depths  of  translucent  waters,  vast 
coral  forests  displayed  their  magnificent 
beauties  and  filled  the  mind  with  won¬ 
der  and  delight.  The  varied  sensations 
of  the  moment  amply  remunerated  for 
the  vexatious  trials  of  the  long  voyage, 
and  nearly  obliterated  all  memories  of 
its  tedious  monotony.  But  not  much 
time  was  allowed  for  simple  admiration. 
Polynesian  tactics  soon  began  to  dis¬ 
play  themselves,  and  the  work  of  Poly¬ 
nesian  and  Yankee  diplomacy  com¬ 
menced  in  good  earnest.  First,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  board  the  Addie , 
but  that  was  promptly  and  firmly,  but 
quietly,  vetoed  by  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  brig  and  his  cabinet.  Then  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  to  pass  off  a  “low 
down  ”  native  as  a  chieftain  of  note  and 
power.  But  Captain  Hawser  was  con¬ 
versant  with  all  the  tricks  of  Polyne¬ 
sian  strategy.  In  due  time  matters 
were  arranged  satisfactorily  to  all  par¬ 
ties.  A  live,  unmistakably  real  chief 
was  on  board.  I  soon  learned  that  no 
one  of  experience  could  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  mistake  a  “low down”  fora  chief, 
so  marked  was  the  difference  in  their 
looks,  actions,  and  general  bearing. 
The  pride  of  rank  and  power,  and  the 
habit  of  command,  were  as  visible  in  the 
one,  as  the  habit  of  subjection  and  servile 
obedience  were  manifest  in  the  other. 
When  the  proper  magnate  came  on 
board  a  trading  party  (of  which  I  was 
one)  was  detailed  for  operations  on  land. 


The  vessel  turned  her  prow  seaward, 
and  we  proceeded  to  the  landing,  my 
mind  filled  with  a  variety  of  emotions, 
which  may  be  defined  as~delight,  won¬ 
der,  fear,  admiration,  gladness  that  I 
was  there,  and  a  wish  that  I  was  some¬ 
where  else — even  in  Boston.  The  trad¬ 
ing  party  was  inducted  into  a  commo¬ 
dious  building,  constructed  according 
to  the  most  approved  style  of  native 
architecture,  and  the  work  of  trading 
commenced.  Of  the  bartering,  dicker¬ 
ing,  and  haggling,  it  behooves  not  to 
speak.  Trading  there,  except  in  kind, 
was  pretty  much  as  it  is  everywhere  else. 
Each  party  strove  to  get  the  most  for 
what  it  had  to  part  with,  and  each  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  it  appear  that  its 
poorest  commodity  was  of  superior  order. 

The  Fijians  are  a  superior  class 
among  the  Polynesians.  Superior  in 
physical  manhood,  superior  in  pride, 
superior  in  the  art  of  war,  superior  in 
ferocity,  and  superior  in  treachery  and 
bloodshed.  They  were  quick  to  learn 
the  value  of  the  musket  as  an  implement 
of  war,  and  being  almost  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  fighting,  the  musket  and  its 
accompaniments  they  demanded  in  trade 
Their  buildings  are  superior  to  those* 
of  the  natives  of  other  groups  ;  their 
cooking  apparatus  is  far  superior,  even 
approaching  barbaric  excellence.  The 
latter  consist  principally  of  earthen  pots 
and  ovens,  and  are  usually  devoted  to  the 
stewing  and  roasting  of  human  flesh, 
an  article  of  food  much  in  demand  in 
Fiji.  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
give  it  as  my  opinion  that  most  if  not  all 
their  wars  were  occasioned  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  procure  this  delectable  article  of 
diet.  They  would  go  on  a  hunt  for  hu¬ 
man  beings  wherewith  to  appease  their 
appetites  pretty  much  as  our  Indians 
hunt  for  game,  and  would  kill,  roast,  and 
eat  a  Fijian  of  another  tribe  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  compunction  and  as  much  gusto  as 
a  white  man  would  kill,  roast,  and  eat  a 
turkey  on  Christmas  day.  Every  day, 
if  possible,  was,  in  this  respect,  made 
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Christmas  in  Fiji.  The  time  of  the  Fi¬ 
jians  appeared  to  be  mostly  divided  be¬ 
tween  two  pursuits — raising  people  and 
slaughtering  and  eating  them. 

For  relaxation  they  diversified  their 
occupations  by  dancing,  carousing,  and 
priestly  exercises  in  their  imbous,  or 
temples,  where  they  worship  their  gods, 
and  glorified  themselves  exceedingly. 
There  is  a  substratum  of  human  nature 
which  is  just  the  same  whether  it 
occur  in  civilized  or  savage  life,  and  in 
this  substratum  is  to  be  fbund  relig¬ 
ious  egoism  and  the  propensity  for  self¬ 
laudation. 

A  happy  condition  of  society  was  that 
in  Fiji  for  an  unsophisticated  youth 
just  entering  upon  life  to  find  himself 
placed  in  !  It  was  not  comfortable  to 
reflect  that  some  day  I  might  grace  the 
table  of  the  man  from  whom  I  was  pur¬ 
chasing  beche  de  mer  for  the  purpose  of 
tickling  the  palate  of  some  epicurean 
Chinaman ! 

A  week  or  two  previous  to  our  advent 
the  tribe  with  which  we  were  holding 
harmonious  and  profitable  commercial 
relations  had  been  engaged  in  one  of  its 
periodical  hunts.  As  a  result  of  the 
battue  some  fifteen  head  of  game  were 
captured.  All  but  three  of  these  had 
been  devoured  before  our  appearance. 
The  three  had  been  fattening  for  several 
days,  and  were  in  tolerable  condition. 
The  Fijian  epicure  delights  in  having 
his  human  flesh  fat  and  juicy.  The  la¬ 
bors  of  beche  de  mer  gathering  and 
trade  trickery  made  our  mercantile 
friends  hungry  for  a  “  meat  dinner ;  ” 
and,  as  a  relaxation  from  their  arduous 
toils,  as  well  as  to  invigorate  themselves 
for  further  efforts  in  the  industrial  way, 
they  resolved  upon  having  a  feast. 

The  day  was  appointed,  and  we  were 
honored  with  an  invitation  to  dinner — 
this,  by  the  way,  as  a  token  of  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  excellent  quality  of  our 
goods  and  our  commercial  integrity. 
On  the  morning  fixed  upon  fires  were 
lighted,  the  cooking  pots  were  brought 


out,  and  the  fatted  prisoners  led  forth. 
There  were  two  girls  and  a  boy,  ranging 
in  age  apparently  from  thirteen  to  six¬ 
teen  years.  The  old  and  tough  game 
captured  in  Fijian  hunts  is  condemned 
to  slavery — a  fate  somewhat  worse  than 
being  killed  and  eaten.  They  mani¬ 
fested  no  signs  of  fear ;  but  a  look  of 
stolid  resignation  pervaded  their  coun¬ 
tenances.  They  had  been  educated  in 
such  matters,  and  education  forms  the 
common  mind  in  Polynesia  as  well  as  in 
countries  where  civilization  predomi¬ 
nates.  The  victims  of  Fijian  cruehy 
and  appetite  were  taken  to  the  slaughter 
block,  and  their  hands  and  feet  tied, 
amid  shouts  and  songs  of  joy  on  the 
part  of  the  assembled  cannibals.  The 
butcher,  with  a  sharp-edged,  heavy  club 
of  hard  wood,  soon  despatched  the  poor 
creatures  by  a  well-directed  blow  against 
the  base  of  the  skull.  Each  died  with¬ 
out  a  struggle.  They  were  then,  amid 
hideous  incantations  and  outcries,  cut 
up,  pretty  much  as  one  of  our  butchers 
would  cut  up  a  hog,  placed  in  the  pots, 
and  cooked.  We  did  not  stay  to  see  the 
feast.  Already  we  were  sick  near  unto 
death  with  the  horrible  sight  we  had 
witnessed.  It  was  a  scene,  once  viewed, 
never  to  be  effaced  from  the  memory. 
Nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  to  gain 
knowledge,  even  under  the  most  repug¬ 
nant  circumstances,  could  have  induced 
us  to  withstand  even  so  much  of  the 
terrible  operation.  Though  we  saw  no 
more,  deep  into  the  hours  of  the  night 
we  could  hear  the  howlings  of  the  feast¬ 
ing  revellers — for  so  long  as  there  was  a 
mouthful  of  the  food  or  a  drop  of  their 
exhilarating  drink  left  the  cannibals 
kept  up  their  brutal  revellings — their 
hideous  howlings.  While  discussing  the 
horrible  affair  in  our  quarters  a  philo¬ 
sophical  member  of  the  party,  who  had 
been  blessed — or  cursed,  as  the  case 
may  be — with  more  experience  of  Poly¬ 
nesian  manners  than  his  fellows,  en¬ 
deavored  to  console  and  tranquillize 
the  remainder  with  the  following  com- 
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forting  remark:  “Boys,  mayhaps  it’s 
just  as  well.  If  them  ere  black  devils 
hadn’t  been  eat  up  now  they’d  most 
likely ’d  have  eat  up  somebody  else! 
And  who  knows,”  he  reflectively  queried, 
“how  many  they’ve  helped  to  eat  al¬ 
ready  !  ”  And  saying  this,  he  coolly 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and 
went  to  bed. 

An  incident  occurred  during  our  stay 
which,  in  a  manner,  serves  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
manners  not  only  in  Fiji,  but  throughout 
all  Polynesia,  except  in  those  rare  locali¬ 
ties — rare  as  relative  to  the  whole — 
where  missionary  influence  has  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  locum,  tenens  chief  expe¬ 
rienced  a  sort  of  savage  friendship  for 
one  of  our  party,  and,  in  consequence, 
heaped  upon  him  every  attention  known 
in  the  code  of  Polynesian  hospitality. 
Among  other  marks  of  his  esteem  he 
presented  him  with  a  girl  of  some  four¬ 
teen  summers — a  comely  specimen  of 
cannibalistic  beauty.  The  girl,  however, 
was  not  attracted  to  her  new  lord  and 
master.  She  was  absolutely  afraid  of 
the  white  skin  of  the  chief’s  donee,  and 
sought  every  means  of  escape.  The 
chief  tied  her  to  a  tree,  as  one  would  a 
horse,  to  prevent  her  from  running  away. 
Then,  his  proprietary  interest  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  having  terminated,  he  ceased  all 
further  control  over  her.  On  being  in¬ 
formed  by  the  donee,  while  the  two  were 
smoking  a  sociable  pipe  together — that 
is,  passing  it  back  and  forth  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  taking  alternate  whiffs — that 
the  girl  was  too  wild  for  him,  the  chief 
gruffly  blurted  out,  in  his  broken  Eng¬ 
lish  :  “  Kill  um  !  Kill  um  !  Gaw  dam- 
mum!”  Very  naturally  his  knowledge 
of  English  was  limited  to  only  a  few  of 
the  strongest  and  most  ferocious  expres¬ 
sions  to  be  found  in  the  language. 

In  addition  to  their  ferocity  and  blood¬ 
thirstiness,  a  notable  characteristic  of 
the  Fijian  aristocracy  was  their  indom¬ 
itable  pride.  The  pride  of  Lucifer, 
though  different  in  character,  was,  as  to 


intensity,  humility,  in  comparison.  No 
thing  of  lower  degree  was  allowed  to 
come  between  the  wind  and  their  nobil¬ 
ity.  The  life  of  one  of  their  retainers 
was  worth  no  more  than  that  of  a  dog. 
They  would  strut  and  fume  with  as 
much  pomposity  and  arrogance  as  if 
they  were  lords  of  all  creation  —  as 
they  were,  of  all  of  which  they  had  any 
knowledge  or  conception,  for  in  their 
mind  those  who  came  to  trade  with 
them  appeared  as  beings  of  another 
world.  Of  unequalled  physique  and  im¬ 
posing  appearance,  the  chiefs  delighted 
to  add  to  the  majesty  of  their  bearing 
by  all  the  appliances  of  art.  For  this 
purpose  each  one  retained  a  corps  of 
barbers  whose  duty  it  was  to  make, 
dress,  and  keep  in  order  various  wigs 
of  different  styles,  some  of  them  in  cir¬ 
cumference  as  large  as  a  half-bushel 
measure,  and  others  of  enormous  height. 
George  the  Fourth  was  never  more  pre¬ 
cise  in  the  matter  of  apparel  than  were 
these  scions  of  Fijian  royalty  and  aris¬ 
tocracy. 

Everything  must  have  an  end,  even 
the  business  of  trading  with  cannibals 
for  sea-slugs.  It  was  a  bright  morning 
when  the  brig  Addle  hove  in  view,  and 
welcome  was  the  sight  to  the  trading 
party.  A  little  time  sufficed  to  embark 
with  our  collection  of  food  for  aristo¬ 
cratic  Chinamen  ;  the  noble  hostage  was 
dismissed,  none  the  worse  for  his  rum 
and  tobacco,  and  we  left  the  roadstead 
(amid  the  wailings  of  a  flotilla-load  of 
natives,  who  were  sorrowing  because 
they  could  not  despoil  our  vessel  and 
cargo)  for  other  portions  of  the  group, 
to  undergo  similar  experiences. 

Six  weeks’  enjoyment  of  the  hospital¬ 
ities,  dangers,  and  horrors  of  cannibal 
society  sufficed  to  give  the  Addle  her 
fill  of  beche  de  ?ner ,  and  to  relieve  her 
of  the  warlike  though  not  very  danger¬ 
ous  material  with  which  she  set  sail 
from  Salem. 

Our  commercial  enterprise  then  di¬ 
verted  us  to  a  group  of  islands  some  dis- 
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tance  from  the  Fijis,  where  it  was 
thought  some  rare  and  beautiful  shells 
might  be  procured. 

These  islands,  so  far  as  geographical 
appearance  is  concerned,  do  not  differ 
materially  from  the  Fijis,  but  there  is 
some  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  natives  are  as  treach¬ 
erous,  and  more  thievish  in  a  small  way 
than  those  of  the  Fijis,  but  they  are  not 
as  bold  and  bloodthirsty ;  for  the  reason, 
perhaps,  that  they  neither  eat  each  other 
nor  their  enemies.  Hence,  by  taking 
care  not  to  allow  too  many  on  board  at 
once,  and  keeping  watch  that  those  who 
did  come  on  board  did  not  steal  all 
that  was  in  sight,  we  made  our  com¬ 
mercial  transactions  less  complicated 
than  when  we  were  engaged  in  the  beche 
de  mer  purchase.  Forty  or  fifty  would 
come  on  board  with  their  shells,  and 
after  bartering  them  for  tobacco  and  cal¬ 
ico,  they  would  be  forced  to  make  way 
for  another  detachment.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  a  very  profitable  trade  was  driven  ; 
so  profitable  in  fact,  that  what  was 
done  in  two  days  resulted  in  the  end 
in  a  clear  gain  of  over  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

On  the  second  day  we  were  aston¬ 
ished  by  the  appearance  on  deck  of  a 
fair-haired  and  light-skinned  native. 
We  were  more  surprised  to  hear  him 
deliver  himself  in  tolerably  plain  Eng¬ 
lish.  In  short,  the  man  was  a  natural¬ 
ized  citizen,  so  to  speak,  of  the  islands. 
He  was  a  human  “flotsam,”  that  had 
drifted  away  from  civilization  and  been 
picked  up  by  the  primitive  people  of  that 
out-of-the-way  portion  of  the  globe.  How 
came  he  there  ?  was  the  query.  Here 
was  a  new  sensation.  The  man  has  a 
history,  thought  I,  and  in  view  of  finding 
it  out  I  induced  him  to  visit  the  little 
“  cubby-hole  ”  which  was  called  my 
state-room.  By  dint  of  the  use  of  the 
socializing  influences  of  rum-toddy,  to¬ 
bacco,  pipes,  and  a  little  “  soft  tack,” 
he  opened  his  mouth  and  spake.  He 
was  a  native  of  an  interior  town  of  Mas¬ 


sachusetts.  At  that  age  when  male  hu¬ 
manity  vibrates  between  boyhood  and 
manhood  he  had  a  lias  on  with  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbor  of  his  father, 
much  to  the  scandal  of  his  friends  and 
family.  The  selectmen  of  the  town  took 
the  matter  up  with  virtuous  indignation. 
The  youngster  became  alarmed  and  fled 
to  New  Haven,  where  he  shipped  on  a 
whaler  for  the  South  Seas.  After  two 
years’  hard  service  and  harder  usage 
the  ship  put  in  at  the  islands  where  we 
found  him.  He  watched  his  chance  and 
made  his  escape.  He  preferred  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  life  among  savages  to  the 
certainty  of  harsh  treatment  on  board  a 
Christian  ship.  Luckily  the  savages 
were  not  cannibals,  and  in  their  way 
treated  him  kindly.  They  did  not,  as 
did  the  savages  we  read  of  in  story¬ 
books,  make  a  king  of  him,  but  they  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  become  one  of  them  and 
gave  him  as  many  wives  as  he  wanted. 
(Wives  were  cheap  and  plentiful  in  Pol¬ 
ynesia  in  those  days.)  No  ship  having 
passed  that  way  for  years,  he  had  vege¬ 
tated  among  the  savages  until  he  had 
become  in  reality  a  naturalized  savage. 
Though  he  had  not  forgotten  his  lan¬ 
guage,  as  story-books  say  men  do  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  he  had  nearly 
outlived  all  desire  for  a  return  to  civil¬ 
ized  life.  He  had  dropped  out  of  the 
world,  as  it  were,  and  floated  far  beyond 
all  care  for  its  concerns. 

Having  secured  the  complement  of 
our  voyage,  which  was  to  result  in  a 
plethoric  cargo  of  silks  and  teas  for  the 
Boston  market,  the  Addie  was  steered 
for  the  Celestial  kingdom.  Passing 
through  King’s  Mill  group,  we  stopped 
at  one  *>f  the  islands,  not  to  trade,  but 
to  make  observations.  The  people  here 
have  nothing  of  use  to  sell,  and  appear 
to  be  about  as  near  to  first  principles  as 
can  be.  They  make  swords  and  spears 
of  sharks’  teeth,  which  are  curious  and 
useless  enough.  They  feed  principally 
on  sharks  and  other  fish,  with  cocoa- 
nuts  and  a  small  variety  of  other  fruits. 
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In  this  group  the  mode  of  dress  which 
was  in  fashion  during  the  first  days  of 
Paradise  prevails  in  all  its  glory,  and 
every  man  and  woman  is  an  Adam  and 
an  Eve  so  far  as  costume  is  concerned. 
The  natives  are  notable  for  three  weak¬ 
nesses,  to  wit:  a  weakness  for  tobacco,  a 
weakness  for  iron  implements,  and  last, 
though  by  no  means  the  least,  a  weak¬ 
ness  for  stealing.  With  great  dexter¬ 
ity  they  will  steal  any  movable  arti¬ 
cle  of  iron  to  be  found  on  deck  and 
drop  it  overboard  into  the  translucent 
water ;  a  watching  confederate  in  a  ca¬ 
noe  will  instantly  dive  after  and  obtain 
it  before  it  reaches  the  bottom. 

It  was  at  this  island  that  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  occurrence,  some  three  years  later, 
befell  Captain  Spencer,  commander  of  a 
whale  ship.  With  a  boat’s  crew  of  five 
men  he  went  on  shore  to  make  observa¬ 
tions,  leaving  the  ship  in  charge  of  his 
mate.  While  he  was  visiting  the  shore 
his  ship  was  visited  by  swarms  of  na¬ 
tives.  When  he  attempted  to  return  to 
his  vessel  his  embarkation  was  forcibly 
prevented.  At  nightfall  the  natives 


on  shipboard  made  a  rush  upon  the 
crew  and  drove  them  beneath  the 
hatches.  Finally  the  crew  gathered 
arms  and  made  a  sally  on  deck,  driving 
the  piratical  rascals  overboard.  Not 
hearing  anything  of  the  captain,  and 
fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  ship  if  he 
remained  longer  in  such  a  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  mate  made  sail  for  the  whaling 
grounds  of  the  Northwest.  In  about 
five  months  after  this  occurrence  an 
English  vessel  touching  at  the  islands 
found  the  captain  and  his  men  all  safe 
and  well.  The  English  captain  ran¬ 
somed  Captain  Spencer  and  his  men 
with  a  box  of  tobacco,  and  conveyed 
them  to  the  haunts  of  civilization.  In 
time  Captain  Spencer  found  his  way  to 
Honolulu,  where  he  now  resides,  a  pros¬ 
perous  merchant  and  sugar-planter, 
none  the  worse  for  his  captivity  among 
the  Adams  and  Eves  of  King’s  Mill 
group.  He  is  a  well-preserved  type  of 
the  class  of  pioneer  adventurers  who  in 
early  times  risked  their  lives  to  develop 
the  wealth  lying  hid  throughout  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the.  great  Pacific. 
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Tides  ebb  again  to  flow ; 

Lights  pale  again  to  glow ; 

This,  Nature,  under-read, 

Hath  to  all  creatures  said. 

And  God’s  is  Nature’s  tongue ; 
Wherever  Faith  has  sung, 

In  prose  or  flowing  rhyme, 

This  truth  has  grown  sublime. 

Be  ye  of  better  cheer, 

Who  graveward  grope  with  fear ; 
From  out  that  silent  gloom 
Life  springs  to  fairer  bloom. 

Our  woes  but  crush  the  weeds 
And  scatter  goodly  seeds  ; 

Whose  harvest-moons  shall  rise 
In  everlasting  skies ! 
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DURING  a  remarkably  cool  sum¬ 
mer,  some  years  ago,  an  honest 
Hibernian  in  New  York  accosted  a  fel¬ 
low  countryman  with  a  “  good  day  ”  and 
“did  ye’es  iver  see  such  a  summer  as 
this  before  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  he. 

“Whin  ?  ”  says  Pat. 

“  Last  winther.” 

What  was  a  characteristic  bull,  or  if 
you  choose  a  jeu  dl  esprit,  in  Manhattan, 
becomes  a  meteorological  statement  in 
San  Francisco,  and  aptly  illustrates  that 
equability  of  the  climate  of  this  coast 
which  has  no  parallel  except  perhaps  in 
Honolulu  ;  where,  however,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  coolest  month — Jan¬ 
uary — is  a  dozen  degrees  higher  than 
the  mean  temperature  of  San  Francis¬ 
co’s  hottest  month — September.  Old 
Californians  enjoy  the  tempered  sun¬ 
shine  of  their  cloudless  days  ;  are  en¬ 
amored  of  it  as  a  lover  is  of  a  mistress 
whose  secret  power  he  does  not  care  to 
investigate.  Joyfully  they  welcome  the 
winter  rain  which  annually  repeats  the 
classic  fable  of  Danae  and  the  shower 
of  gold,  and  fructifies  the  earth  with  all 
beautiful  forms  of  vegetable  life :  yet 
few  realize  the  full  significance  of  this 
low-registered,  equable  climate,  or  its 
bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  State.  It 
means  something  more  than  cool,  am¬ 
brosial  nights,  wherein  as  nowhere  else 
one  iterates  Sancho  Panza’s  blessing  on 
the  man  who  first  invented  sleep  ;  or 
the  monotonous,  heavy  woollens  which 
all  the  year  round  clothe  the  outer  man. 
By  a  happy  correlation  of  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,  it  secures  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  conditions  for  physical  development 
and  intellectual  activity.  The  summer’s 
sun  does  not  blight ;  the  winter’s  frost 
does  not  pinch.  Every  material  inter¬ 
est  prospers.  The  short  rainy  season 


wherein  to  plough  and  to  plant ;  the 
long  dry  season  wherein  to  harvest  and 
haul  his  crops,  places  the  agriculturist 
beyond  the  peradventures  which  make 
farming  so  precarious  a  livelihood  in 
the  great  grain-growing  States  of  the 
Northwest.  The  succulent  grasses,  na¬ 
tive  to  the  soil,  which,  to  paraphrase  a 
line  from  Holmes’s  “  Mute  Singers,” 

“  die  with  all  their  juices  in  them,”  con¬ 
vert  for  the  uses  of  the  herdsman  the 
broad  plains  and  rolling  hills  into  a  vast 
and  perpetual  hay-field  without  the  labor 
of  cutting  and  curing,  while  his  Eastern 
competitor  is  compelled  to  “  fodder  ” 
his  stock  five  or  six  months  out  of  the 
twelve.  The  annual  three  hundred  clear 
working  days  suitable  for  out-door  in¬ 
dustries,  together  with  the  small  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel  necessary  for  the 
household  economy,  and  the  cheapness 
of  the  staples  of  food,  make  good  the 
title  so  often  bestowed  on  California  as 
the  Workingman’s  Paradise ;  and  the  fat 
deposits  in  the  various  Institutions  for 
Savings  give  evidence  that  the  artisans 
and  laborers  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  their  advantages. 

And  yet  the  first  year  of  residence  in 
California  is  apt  to  be  disappointing. 

It  is  difficult  to  use  ourself  to  its  an-  1 
achronisms — its  fires  in  July  and  hum¬ 
ming  birds  in  December.  One  does 
not  like  to  have  the  climate  experiences 
and  garnered  observations  of  a  life-time 
so  rudely  disturbed  and  set  at  naught, 
and  a  sequence  in  the  seasons  is  as  de¬ 
sirable  as  a  well-regulated  dinner  course. 
The  most  loving  of  wives  are  said  to 
tire  of  husbands  always  at  home,  and 
an  old  woman  whose  family  was  afflicted 
with  perpetual  good  health,  thought  j 
“just  a  measle  or  two”  would  be  an 
agreeable  change.  So  fruit  and  flow¬ 
ers  should  come  and  go  like  delight-  j 
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some  visitors.  The  royal  strawberry 
even  becomes  plebeian  when  grown  all 
the  year  round,  and  green  peas  in  mid¬ 
winter  have  the  flavor  of  an  ill-timed 
jest. 

One  misses  here  the  solemnities  of 
the  closing  year  ;  the  gorgeous  pagean¬ 
try  of  Autumn,  as  well  as  the  delicate 
suggestiveness  of  white-footed  Winter. 
Thomson’s  “Seasons”  are  cut  in  half, 
while  Whittier’s  “  Snow  Bound  ”  reads 
amid  the  orange  groves  of  Los  Angeles, 
or  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma,  as  a  fairy 
tale  evolved  like  the  Dutchman’s  camel 
from  the  poet’s  consciousness.  The 
oracular  notes  of  the  Almanac  -  maker 
— such  ultimate  authority  to  our  grand¬ 
mothers — are  meaningless  on  this  side 
of  the  mountains,  and  his  issue  dwin¬ 
dles  to  a  mere  advertising  dodge.  There 
are  few  singing  birds  in  California,  per¬ 
haps  because  there  is  no  special  time 
for  their  appearing.  And  how  can  a 
New  England-bred  man  date  his  cor¬ 
respondence  December,  when  April 
grasses  are  greening  all  the  hills,  and 
the  sweet-scented  June  roses  are  climb¬ 
ing  in  at  his  open  window?  Indeed, 
Nature  here  turns  Christmas  time  into 
a  mere  occasion  for  presents  and  poul¬ 
try,  with  none  of  the  ancient  symbolism 
of  the  Yule  log  and  holly.  There  are 
no  punctuation  points  in  our  Book  of 
Days  ;  no  summer  rains  as  breathing 
pauses  ;  no  full  stops  in  the  shape  of 
blinding  snow-storms.  The  year  slurs 
its  commas  like  a  careless  school-boy  of 
the  first  form. 

Such  conditions  of  climate  and  soil, 
the  newness  of  our  civilization,  and  the 
unsatisfied  thirst  of  money -getting, 
which  drew  the  multitudes  hither  on 
the  first  discovery  of  gold,  naturally 
render  the  people  prosaic  and  practical. 
There  is  little  reverence  for  anything 
but  success.  We  are  too  busy  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  resources  of  the  State,  in 
opening  mines,  in  making  farms,  in 
building  railroads,  in  merchandising  and 
manufacturing,  ^o  pay  much  heed  to  the 
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graces  of  Art  or  the  amenities  of  Liter¬ 
ature.  Public  education  is  liberally 
provided  for,  but  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ducted  with  too  close  a  reference  to  its 
immediate  bearing  on  the  business  of 
life.  The  invariable  interrogation  which 
old  John  Jacob  Astor  used  to  put  to  his 
son’s  teacher  was:  “Well,  Professor, 
how  is  William  getting  on  in  figgers  ?  ” 
The  uses  of  the  man  are  regarded 
rather  than  the  man  hhnself.  Our  Latin 
school  has  always  been  looked  upon 
with  jealousy,  and  the  great  State  Uni¬ 
versity  is  not  yet  an  assured  success. 
Benevolent  and  eleemosynary  institu¬ 
tions  are  most  generously  supported  by 
civic  and  individual  contributions  ;  but 
we  are  not  always  careful  to  see  that 
the  contributions  are  expended  wisely 
or  honestly.  We  have  no  Blarney  stone 
to  wax  eloquent  over  ;  no  dilapidated 
structures  to  preserve  as  national  heir¬ 
looms  ;  no  ancient  families  to  tolerate, 
who  substitute  birth  for  brains.  Indeed, 
California  has  no  traditions.  Her  his¬ 
tory  is  as  sharp  cut  as  her  hills.  No 
fervor  of  imagination  can  magnify  her 
past.  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  lazy  Lethe 
of  Jesuit  life  flowing  through  a  century, 
and  the  no  less  inconsequent  Spanish 
dominion ;  but  soft,  liquid  pueblo  names 
and  clouded  land  titles  are  the  only  re¬ 
mains  left  in  their  passage  to  oblivion — 
while  Fremont’s  famous  Conquest  of 
California  reads  here  on  the  spot  very 
much  like  Peter  Stuyvesant’s  “Subjugar 
tion  of  New  Sweden”  as  recorded  by 
Diederich  Knickerbocker. 

But  if  she  has  no  traditions,  she  has 
what  is  better  :  the  promise  of  a  glo¬ 
rious  future.  If  the  “has  been”  and 
the  “  might  have  been  ”  in  individual  or 
national  history  are  so  sad — yet  how 
stimulating  is  the  “may  be,”  and  better 
still,  the  “shall  be.”  To  achieve  great¬ 
ness  is  a  stronger  incentive  than  to  sus¬ 
tain  it :  and  so  California  lives  and 
thrives  in  the  bracing  atmosphere  of 
great  possibilities — -we  may  say,  certain¬ 
ties  ;  and  side  by  side,  keeping  step  with 
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her  progress,  ever  walks  the  Brocken 
spectre,  the  pigmy  if  you  choose  of  to¬ 
day  magnified  into  the  giant  of  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself 
as  to  the  future  of  Art  among  a  people 
so  singularly  and  so  happily  conditioned 
in  respect  to  material  prosperity.  If  it 
is  inferred  from  what  I  have  said  that 
a  high  esthetic  development  is  not  prob¬ 
able  amid  such  surroundings,  the  infer¬ 
ence  would  hardly  be  just  to  the  scen¬ 
ery  or  to  the  growing  civilization  of 
California.  But  the  novel  conditions 
of  topography,  of  climate,  and  of  at¬ 
mosphere,  together  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  phases  of  social  life  incident  to 
this  coast,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
School  of  Art  sui  generis ,  which,  let  us 
hope,  will  be  as  elevated  in  its  tone,  as  it 
will  be  unique  in  its  inspirations.  “ Dites 
moi  ce  que  tu  manges ,  je  vous  dit  ce  que 
du  es ,”  says  the  clever  author  of  the 
“  Philosophe  du  Gout ;  ”  but  the  Art 
culture  of  a  community  is  a  much  more 
sensible  test  than  its  cuisme.  Probably 
the  world  will  never  again  witness  such 
a  spectacle  as  Greece  once  offered,  of  a 
whole  people,  from  Helot  to  Hegemon, 
worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  Beauty ; 
where  Justice  was  defeated  of  its  ends 
by  the  charms  of  a  courtesan  ;  where 
millions  of  money  could  not  purchase 
the  privilege  of  inscribing  a  popular 
leader’s  name  on  the  matchless  Parthe¬ 
non  ;  and  where  the  representative  of 
Zeus  on  earth  was  selected  for  his  fault¬ 
less  person.  Neither  is  such  improb¬ 
ability  matter  of  regret.  Art  is  a  con¬ 
servative  influence,  but  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  '.that  degree  as  to  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  the  social  economy,  just 
as  one  function  of  the  brain  may  be 
cultivated  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
other  faculties.  It  may  exist  coinci¬ 
dent  with  a  debauched  public  conscience 
and  a  depraved  state  of  society.  The 
generation  after  Pericles,  put  the  divine 
Socrates  to  death  as  a  corrupter  of 
youth,  while  the  “  Helen  ”  of  Zeuxis 


and  the  “Venus  Anadyomene”  of  Apel¬ 
les  were  almost  crazing  the  minds  of 
the  Athenian  populace.  During  the 
brilliant  pontificates  of  Julius  II  and 
Leo  X,  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
were  executing  the  marvellous  frescoes 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Stanze 
of  the  Vatican,  while  crime  was  every¬ 
where  licensed  by  the  clergy,  and  those 
excesses  of  the  Roman  Court  were  wit¬ 
nessed  and  permitted  which  drove  Lu¬ 
ther  to  Protestantism. 

Such  historical  facts,  however,  afford 
no  argument  against  the  beneficent 
agency  of  Art,  any  more  than  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Cranmer  or  the  ostracism  of 
Roger  Williams  disprove  the  ameliorat¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  a  community  without  an 
Art  manifestation  of  some  kind,  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  under  circumstances  of  abject 
poverty,  or  ignorance. 

Every  work  of  Art,  like  that  of  the 
school  to  which  it  belongs,  is  determined 
by  a  variety  of  social  and  intellectual  in¬ 
fluences  which  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  in  order  properly  to  appreciate  its 
character.  Like  the  player,  it  is  an  ab¬ 
stract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time. 
Whence,  it  follows  that  a  history  of 
Art,  rightly  interpreted,  would  be  a 
history  of  Civilization  ;  notin  the  materi¬ 
al  expression  of  the  Mexican  picture- 
chronicles,  but  in  the  more  philo¬ 
sophical  expression  of  dominant  and 
essential  causes  at  work  in  society. 
And  so  to  get  at  the  life  motive 
of  any  epoch  we  need  to  get  at  its  Art 
expression  as  well  as  its  literature.  The 
little  we  know  of  the  early  Egyptian  life 
is  deciphered  from  its  monuments.  It 
is  told  in  few  words,  without  the  aid  of 
Champollion  ;  blind  force  groping  after 
the  unknown  God  ;  the  art  -  motive 
stifled  in  the  rude  embraces  of  a  dog¬ 
matic  theology  ;  bold  but  mistaken  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Deity  ;  a  lack  of  spiritual¬ 
ity  which,  confounding  effect  with  cause, 
led  to  an  idolatry  akin  to  F etichism  ; 
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immutability  and  immensity  ;  servitude 
of  thought  and  action  is  the  epitomized 
story  of  thirty  centuries.  How  differ¬ 
ent  this  gloomy  picture  from  that  of  the 
free  and  joyous  life  of  the  Greek.  We  see 
here  also  Religion  as  a  dominant  motive  ; 
but  unlike  its  Egyptian  prototype,  every 
phase  of  Art  was  called  into  play  for  the 
expression  of  religious  ideas.  Music, 
Poetry,  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Archi¬ 
tecture,  each  found  its  loftiest  inspira¬ 
tion  at  this  common  source.  Certainly 
the  inspiration  was  inferior  in  respect  to 
motive  to  that  of  Christian  Art,  yet  in 
result — that  is  in  realizing  its  ideal —  we 
know  of  no  parallel.  Nicholas  Poussin 
said  of  Raphael :  “  Compared  with  the 
moderns,  he  is  an  angel,  but  with  the 
ancients,  an  ass.”  But  this  superiority 
of  Greek  Art  was  simply  the  expression 
of  Greek  civilization  in  detail,  and  the 
central  pivotal  idea  of  that  civilization 
in  all  its  many-sidedness  was  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Beauty.  Nowhere  else  has  the 
artist  ever  been  so  honored.  Women 
were  proud  to  unveil  their  charms  for 
his  study.  The  Gods  came  down  and 
dwelt  in  the  statues  and  temples  which 
his  genius  had  conceived.  Thus  the 
arts  which  were  originally  accessory  to 
Religion  came  themselves  to  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  veneration ;  the  type  took  the 
place  of  tlie  things  typified. 

Indeed,  the  Greek  glorified  everything 
he  touched.  He  accepted  in  part  the 
mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  but  rejecting 
their  grotesque  and  uncouth  representa¬ 
tions,  sculptured  his  gods  from  models 
found  among  the  naked  gymnasts  of  the 
public  games.  The  trading  Phoenician 
used  letters  merely  to  record  his  com¬ 
mercial  transactions.  The  Greek  per¬ 
fected  this  instrument  into  a  marvellous 
language,  wherein  to  embalm  an  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  that  outlasts  the  mum¬ 
mies  of  the  Nile.  He  copied  the  repose 
of  the  Egyptians,  but  breathed  into  it 
the  spirit  of  beauty.  He  studied  their 
theology  and — ate  their  gods.  Says  An- 
axandrides  : 


“  You  do  adore  an  ox  ;  I  sacrifice  him 
To  the  great  Gods  of  Heaven.  You  do  think 
An  eel  the  mightiest  of  Deities; 

But  we  do  eat  him  as  the  best  of  fish. 

You  eat  no  pork,  I  like  it  above  all  things; 

You  do  adore  a  dog  ;  but  I  do  beat  him 
If  e’er  I  catch  him  stealing  any  meat.” 

We  discern  something  in  this  marvel¬ 
lous  power  of  assimilation  and  its  free¬ 
dom  from  conventionalities  akin  to  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  our  own  civil¬ 
ization.  The  wars,  the  accounts  of  which 
occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  Hellenic 
history,  sometimes  waged  for  self-pres¬ 
ervation  ;  sometimes  in  the  interest  of 
allies  ;  sometimes  like  our  own  great 
struggle,  the  result  of  sectional  animos¬ 
ity  growing  out  of  social  differences; 
were  only  the  constant  quantities  of  an 
algebraic  equation,  to  be  found  in  every 
national  problem.  They  inspired  rather 
than  repressed  Art.  The  most  brilliant 
period  of  dramatic  literature — the  age  of 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes 
was  amid  the  exhausting  ravages  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  But  the  true  Attic 
life,  that  which  has  become  the  heritage 
of  the  ages,  is  read  not  in  the  pages  of 
Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  but  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  treasures 
of  the  Vatican,  and  the  Elgin  Marbles 
of  the  British  Museum. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  radical 
differences  between  Greek  and  Roman 
Art.  Many  of  the  conditions  which  are 
supposed  to  determine  the  direction  of 
esthetic  culture  were  common  to  both. 
There  were  the  same  lovely  sky  and 
climate  and  fruitfulness  of  soil ;  the 
same  blue  Mediterranean  washing  the 
shores  of  each;  the  same  deification  of 
muscle;  kindred  mythologies  ;  the  same 
access  to  the  art  and  literature  of  the 
East.  But  where  the  versatile  Greek 
spiritualized,  the  severe  Roman  material¬ 
ized.  His  destiny  was  dominion,  and  to 
this  end  he  repressed  all  humane  and 
humanizing  tendencies.  The  sculptor 
was  held  in  little  esteem.  Music  was 
unsuited  to  men  born  to  be  the  rulers  of 
the  earth.  Juvenal  says  that  Nero’s 
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acting  and  singing  were  his  greatest 
enormities.  The  brutal  sports  of  the 
amphitheatre  stifled  feelings  of  clem¬ 
ency  among  the  people.  The  open  doors 
of  Janus,  continually  reminded  of  war 
waged  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
sacred  city.  For  the  same  purpose 
public  works  of  all  kinds,  roads,  aque¬ 
ducts,  sewers,  and  bridges  tending  to 
consolidate  her  power  and  strengthen 
her  grasp,  were  constructed  ;  and  every¬ 
where  is  introduced  the  Arch ,  the  only 
original  contribution  which  Roman  civ¬ 
ilization  made  to  Art,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  symbolized  her  life  motive — 
dominion  and  power. 

The  limits  of  a  magazine  article  will 
not  permit  an  analysis  of  the  motives  of 
the  various  epochs  when  prevailing  sen¬ 
timent  has  sought  to  express  itself  in 
Art  forms — the  Lombard  era,  with  its 
grotesque  blending  of  pagan  relic  and 
Christian  symbolism — the  Crusade  era, 
when  the  general  miseries  of  the  times, 
contrasted  with  the  joys  of  Heaven  re¬ 
vealed  through  faith,  produced  an  over¬ 
wrought  nervous  sensibility,  which  ut¬ 
tered  its  aspirations  in  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture —  the  Renaissant  period,  when 
priestcraft  sought  to  consolidate  its  civil 
sway  by  every  sensuous  as  well  as  ca¬ 
nonical  authority — the  fat,  phlegmatic, 
often  bestial,  life  characteristic  of  the 
Dutch  school — and  the  correct  propriety 
and  conventionalism  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  With  a  brief  sketch  of  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  tendencies  of  the  present  age,  we 
hasten  to  our  conclusions. 

Where  man  is  engaged  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  with  Nature  for  daily 
bread  ;  or  where  Nature  is  so  lavish  of 
her  fruitage  as  to  relieve  man  from  the 
necessity  of  healthful  labor  and  ingenui¬ 
ties,  little  is  to  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  Art.  Wealth  and  refinement  come 
from  neither  extreme,  and  without 
wealth  and  refinement  only  the  primi¬ 
tive  phases  of«Art  can  exist.  Mere  brute 
force  developed  in  industry  is  insufficient 
for  accumulations  of  wealth.  No  matter 


how  laborious  the  farmer  might  be  who 
used  the  wooden  plough  and  hand  sickle 
of  the  last  century,  he  would  never  get 
rich;  and  our  grandmothers  can  tell  us 
how  the  best  years  of  early  womanhood 
were  spent  in  spinning  and  weaving  the 
simple  wedding  “outfit”  required  in  their 
day.  It  is  only  when  Skill  utilizes  in¬ 
dustry  and  force  ;  when  Invention  mul¬ 
tiplies  the  productive  power  of  man,  and 
education  to  specialties  cultivates  his 
dexterity,  that  capital  increases.  At 
this  point  the  superior  life  of  the  soul 
wakes,  and  claims  those  satisfactions 
which  were  held  in  abeyance  during  the 
more  exigent  needs  of  the  body.  With 
thrift  among  the  masses,  leisure  for  the 
scholar  and  appreciation  of  the  artist 
supervene.  The  era  of  great  endeavor 
for  the  restless  begins.  Discovery,  un¬ 
daunted  by  defeat,  spreads  anew  its 
white  wings  and  attempts  the  ice-bound 
barriers  of  the  North  Pole.  Exploration 
searches  out  the  time  old  secret  of  the 
mystic  Nile.  The  boast  of  Puck  is  out¬ 
done  by  the  electrician’s  wire.  The 
eagle  is  scared  from  his  mountain  eyrie 
by  the  shriek  of  the  steam  whistle. 
Science,  no  longer  restricted  to  abstruse 
formulas  and  arid  definitions,  becomes 
the  handmaid  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
enters  into  the  business  of  every-day 
life.  Philosophy  seeks  to  express  itself 
in  the  popular  speech  rather  than  in  the 
technical  phraseology  of  the  schoolmen. 
Poetry  invokes  the  multitude  in  place 
of  the  Muses.  Human  thought  and 
human  liberty  are  pushed  to  the  verge 
of  license.  Governments,  in  theory  at 
least,  are  instituted  and  sustained  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  rather  than  the 
prince  ;  while  labor,  the  ancient  badge  of 
serfdom,  becomes  respectable  not  by 
any  inherent  dignity,  but  beneath  the 
Midas-touch  of  the  worthy  laborer. 
Such  is  the  civilization  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  such  is  the  milieu 
which  the  Art  of  to-day  is  called  upon 
to  express. 

The  habits,  pursuits,  and  modes  of 
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thought  of  a  people  are  to  a  great  extent 
moulded  by  climatic  and  topographical 
phenomena,  and  even  theology  at  times 
takes  its  cue  from  the  thermometer.  In 
the  north  of  Europe  hell  is  represented 
as  a  place  of  extreme  cold.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  tells  of  a  Scotch  clergyman  who, 
on  a  wintry  Sabbath,  threatened  his  con¬ 
gregation  with  everlasting  torments  in 
thick-ribbed  ice.  Being  taxed  with  the 
heretical  tendencies  of  such  a  version, 
the  crafty  Caledonian  replied  :  “  I  ’d  no 
try  to  scare  sinners  this  cauld  weather 
by  making  them  think  about  a  hot  fire.” 

These  phenomena,  by  their  sugges¬ 
tions,  directly  affect  the  artist.  Tho- 
reau  remarks  that  October  has  tinged 
all  the  poetry  of  New  England;  and 
certainly,  not  less  has  painting  felt 
the  warmth  and  color  of  its  golden 
days.  During  a  visit  at  the  last  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  De¬ 
sign,  one  could  not  fail  to  note  how 
many  subjects  were  derived  wholly  or  in 
part  from  phenomena  peculiar  to  winter 
and  autumn — seasons  for  instance  that 
are  literally  unknown  in  Western  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Jervis  McEntee,  who  delights 
so  much  in  autumnal  woods,  and  the 
dolce  farniente  days  of  the  Indian  sum¬ 
mer,  would  here  find  little  subject  for 
his  specialty;  and  such  features  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  local  Art  can  only  be 
reminiscences  of  other  lands,  which 
misrepresent  the  sentiment  of  our 
scenery.  Unlike  the  proud  queen,  who 
on  the  approach  of  death  arrayed  her¬ 
self  in  coronation  robes  and  the  insig¬ 
nia  of  office  to  meet  the  King  of  Terrors 
in  a  manner  befitting  her  rank,  Nature 
here  dies  in  russet-brown,  not  by  vio¬ 
lence  of  frost  and  storm,  but  by  seem¬ 
ing  inanition.  No  snowy  shroud  hides 
the  face  of  the  poor  starveling,  and 
even  the  gossamer  veil  of  air  is  thinner 
than  elsewhere.  This  clear,  translucent 
quality  of  the  atmosphere  imparts  a 
hard  realism  to  our  scenery  that  often 
betrays  the  artist  into  mere  copyism.  It 
is  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that  imita¬ 


tion  is  the  end  of  Art.  Were  it  so,  the 
photographer  would  rank  the  painter, 
and  as  M.  Taine  remarks,  the  best 
tragedy  or  comedy  would  be  a  steno¬ 
graphic  report  of  the  police  court.  There 
is  an  essence  in  nature  as  there  is  a 
soul  in  man,  which  is  not  represented 
in  the  photograph.  “  Back  of  all  speech 
that  is  worth  anything,”  says  Goethe, 
“  there  is  a  silence  which  is  better.” 

To  get  at  this  silence  in  man,  this  es¬ 
sential  in  Nature,  is  the  endeavor  of  true 
Art.  We  need  not  tell  the  frequenters 
of  our  picture  shops  that  no  such  inter¬ 
preter  has  yet  risen.  We  have  the  in¬ 
finite  sea — now  moaning  in  sorrow,  now 
thundering  in  wrath  at  our  very  doors. 
Where  is  the  Bradford  to  fathom  its  mys¬ 
tery  ?  We  have  the  Sierras,  wrinkled 
and  furrowed  all  over  with  memories 
of  the  seething  fire-time ;  mountain 
clefts,  vast  and  almost  fathomless,  over 
whose  battlements  snow-fed  streams, 
rushing  in  white  frenzy,  dissolve  into 
fancies  of  Kuhleborn,  and  fall  with  a 
patter  of  rain  suggestive  of  leaves  rather 
than  of  water.  Who  will  forestall  Bier- 
stadt  in  rendering  them  ?  We  have 
trees  hoar  with  the  life  of  unknown 
centuries,  and  likely  to  outlive  the 
mythic  New  Zealander,  who  is  yet  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul.  Who 
will  offer  us  something  in  Art  more  than 
suggestions  of  commercial  values  and 
lumber  yards  ?  Watkins  has,  with  com¬ 
mendable  patience  and  enthusiasm, 
given  us  the  literal  features  of  our  finest 
scenery.  Who  will  give  us  its  poetry  ? 

Almost  everything  in  California  is 
fresh  and  virgin  for  the  purposes  of  Art. 
Not  only  are  the  mountains  new  in  type 
and  structure,  but  the  flora  of  the 
State  is  unique.  The  hackneyed  maple, 
elm,  beech,  and  hickory  are  exotic  here, 
but  in  their  place  are  found  characteristic 
oaks,  the  lustrous  red-barked  madrono, 
the  laurel  and  sycamore;  and  beyond, 
dwelling  apart  from  man  and  his  little¬ 
ness,  the  pines — “the  builders  of  the 
sword,”  as  Ruskin  fancifully  styles  them 
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— in  infinite  variety.  The  quality  of  the 
air,  too,  produces  novel  cloud-forms  and 
beautiful  atmospheric  effects.  The  finest 
sunrise  I  ever  witnessed  was  on  a  July 
morning  on  the  Stockton  plains. 

The  farmers  of  California  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  build  homes ,  with  the 
pretty  accessories  of  trellis  and  vine, 
shrubbery  and  flower  garden,  which 
make  the  bucolic  life  of  England  so 
pleasing  a  subject  for  the  artist;  and  so 
we  lack  much  of  that  rural  picturesque¬ 
ness  which,  like  simple  melodies,  ap¬ 
peals  most  directly  to  the  popular  taste. 
Then  our  great  industry  is  dirty  work. 
Mining  scratches  the  surface,  disem¬ 
bowels  mountains,  and  muddies  all 
those  crystal  streams  that  once  lured 
the  salmon  from  the  sea.  Yet  dirt 
has  its  uses,  if  properly  treated,  and 
both  the  miner  and  his  camp  are 
well  worth  painting  as  characteristic 
illustrations. 

Will  our  artists  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  which  this  fruitful  field 
offers  ?  or  will  they  confine  their  studies 
of  Nature  to  chromo-lithographs,  and 
the  importations  of  cheap  art  which  are 
occasionally  for  sale  ?  Carlyle  defines 
genius  as  the  art  of  taking  trouble.  Oh, 
for  this  pains-taking  genius !  I  have 
seen  a  painter,  of  world-wide  repute,  in¬ 
tent  on  his  canvas  till  the  great  veins 
stood  out  like  whip-cord  on  his  beaded 
forehead,  and  his  brain  was  all  congest¬ 
ed  with  the  throes  of  creative  birth.  It 
is  by  such  intensity  that  great  achieve¬ 
ment  in  Art  or  Life  is  reached. 

There  was  never  a  finer  opportunity 
for  a  fresh  and  vigorous  School  of  Art 
than  is  offered  here  to-day.  We  are 
just  emerging  from  mere  materialism, 
with  some  tendencies  to  extravagance 
and  grotesqueness.  We  need  the  artist 
in  his  legitimate  role  as  teacher  to  cor¬ 
rect  and  elevate  the  popular  taste.  Our 


unhackneyed  scenery  and  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  character  of  California  society 
and  its  relations  unite  with  the  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  of  the  age  to  free  him  from 
the  prescriptions  and  dogmatism  of  old¬ 
er  communities.  Patronage,  if  not  over 
discriminating  and  generous,  is  encour¬ 
aging  ;  but  as  we  have  heretofore  hinted, 
with  these  favorable  conditions  no  artist 
has  yet  appeared  to  make  the  best  use 
of  them.  Pictures  —  pretentious  and 
many — have  been  exhibited  ;  but,  with 
rare  exceptions,  all  betray  a  fatal  lack 
of  earnest  study  and  conscientious 
preparation,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  real  success.  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds  declared  that  all  men  might  be 
painters  and  sculptors.  It  was  only  a 
strong  way  of  enforcing  the  importance 
of  earnestness,  study,  and  perseverance. 
Art,  as  well  as  literature,  needs  a  long 
and  severe  apprenticeship ;  and  the 
best  pictures,  like  the  best  books,  are 
wrought  out  with  pain  and  travail.  Livy 
was  forty  years  in  writing  his  history  ; 
Froissart  spent  the  same  time  on  his 
“  Chronicles  ”  ;  Addison  was  two  years 
in  collecting  materials  for  the  “Specta¬ 
tor”;  De  Quincey  wrote  nothing  till  he 
was  thirty -six  years  of  age.  Titian 
used  to  write  under  his  pictures  facie- 
bat ,  signifying  that  they  were  still  in 
progress.  Bradford’s  “Crushed  by  Ice¬ 
bergs”  represents  the  concentrated  la¬ 
bor  of  three  years  and  as  many  journeys 
to  the  Northern  Seas.  Instances,  sim¬ 
ilar  and  multitudinous,  might  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  biographical  history  to  illus¬ 
trate  our  point  and  verify  the  remark 
of  a  great  painter :  “  Excellence  is 
never  granted  to  man  but  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  labor.”  As  the  maxim  of  one 
who  disclaimed  genius,  yet  achieved 
renown,  we  commend  it  to  the  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  Artists  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 
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MY  “CLOTH-OF-GOLD.” 

0  but  the  wind  is  keen 
And  the  sky  is  dull  as  lead  ! 

If  only  leaves  were  brown, 

Were  only  withered  and  dead, 
Perhaps  I  might  not  frown, 

However  the  storm  might  beat. 
But  to  see  their  delicate  green 
Tossing  in  wind  and  rain, 
Whirling  in  lane  and  street, 
Trampled  in  mud  and  dirt  : 

Alive  to  the  winter-pain, 

To  the  sting  and  the  hurt. 

I  wish  they  all  were  hid 
In  a  fleecy,  coverlid  ; 

I  wish  I  could  bury  the  rose 
Under  the  northern  snows  ; 

And  make  the  land  take  off 
The  purple  and  red  and  buff, 

And  flamy  tints  that  please 
Her  tropical  Spanish  taste  ; 

And  mantle  her  shapeliness, 

Just  once  in  the  delicate  dress 
Of  her  sisters,  fairer-faced, 

Over  the  seas. 

If  but  for  a  single  day 
This  vivid,  incessant  green 
Might  vanish  quite  away, 

And  never  a  leaf  be  seen ; 

And  woods  be  brown  and  sere, 

And  flowers  disappear : 

If  only  I  might  not  see 
Forever  the  fruit  on  the  tree, 

The  rose  on  its  stem ! 

For  spring  is  sweet,  and  summer 
Ever  a  blithe  new-comer — 

But  one  tires  even  of  them. 

You  were  pleasant  to  behold, 

When  days  were  warm  and  bland, 
My  beautiful  “  Cloth-of-Gold,” 

My  rose  of  roses,  nursed 
With  careful,  patient  hand. 

So  sunny  and  content — 

With  butterflies  about  you, 

And  bees  that  came  and  went, 
And  could  not  do  without  you. 
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But  better  to  die  at  first, 

With  the  earliest  blossom  born, 

Than  to  live  so  crumpled  and  torn, 

So  dripping  and  forlorn. 

Better  that  you  should  be 
Safe-housed  and  asleep, 

Under  the  tough  brown  bark, 

Like  your  kindred  over  the  sea : 

Nor  know  if  the  day  be  drear, 

Nor  heed  if  the  sky  be  dark, 

If  it  rain  or  snow. 

But  ah  !  to  be  captive  here, 

The  live-long,  dragging  year, 

To  the  skies  that  smile  and  weep ; 

The  skies  that  thrill  and  woo  you, 

That  torture  and  undo  you ; 

That  lure  and  hold  you  so — 

And  will  not  let  you  go! 


FOOTPRINTS  OF  EARLY  CALIFORNIA  DISCOVERERS. 


IT  has  been  remarked  by  travellers 
in  a  desert  country,  that  the  eye 
in  the  constant  search  for  objects  on 
which  to  fix  its  attention,  and  break  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  landscape,  acquires 
a  wonderful  power  of  discernment.  So 
must  the  historian  of  California  train 
his  faculties  to  the  discrimination  of  in¬ 
significant  material ;  for  a  history  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have,  it  being 
Only  one  hundred  years  since  the 
first  European  settled  upon  its  shores, 
and  the  first  half  of  that  period  was 
passed  in  the  quiet  labors  of  a  few 
missionaries  to  engraft  their  Christian 
faith  upon  the  lowest  type  of  savage 
life,  in  total  exclusion  from  the  civilized 
world. 

Two  hundred  years  after  Sir  Francis 
Drake  amazed  the  natives  of  New  Al¬ 
bion  with  the  sight  of  the  first  white 
men,  whom  they  worshipped  as  gods, 
again  a  group  of  white  men  were 
seen  overlooking  our  inland  sea.  It 
was  Portala,  with  his  Franciscan 


Monks,  the  farthest  ripple  of  that  ex¬ 
piring  wave  of  Spanish  conquest  that 
for  centuries  had  been  rolling  along  the 
Pacific  shore. 

The  story  of  the  establishment  of  the 
missions,  and  the  political  and  religious 
events  of  that  half  century,  are  foreign 
to  the  present  purpose.  Is  it  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  cart-loads  of  archives,  moulder¬ 
ing  away  in  dark  closets,  of  which  no 
one  knows  the  contents,  and  no  one 
cares  to  explore  ?  And  is  it  not  printed 
in  that  old  vellum-covered  volume  en¬ 
titled,  Relation  Historica  de  la  vide  y 
Afiostolicas  Tareas  Del  Venerable  Pa¬ 
dre  Fray  Junipero  Serra  1  Whatever 
is  there  recorded  no  one  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  refute,  and  ir  he  were,  he  would 
be  without  the  means,  lor  the  vox populi 
of  that  period  has  left  no  protest  save 
in  their  silent  dust. 

The  object  of  the  follov  j  pages 
shall  be  to  give  the  footprint  of  early 
travellers,  other  than  Spanish,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  connect  some  pages  of  the 
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history  of  this  last  known,  but  most 
favored  by  nature,  of  all  lands  that  the 
sun  in  his  diurnal  circuit  shines  upon. 

Sixteen  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  missions  in  New  California,  the 
first  visitor  of  a  foreign  nation  made 
his  appearance  in  the  person  of  the 
famous  La  Perouse,  the  French  ex¬ 
plorer.  He  entered  the  port  of  Mon¬ 
terey,  where  he  remained  only  ten  days 
in  the  month  of  September,  1786,  but 
his  account  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  and  its  characteristics 
was  never  surpassed  in  fidelity  by  his 
successors.  He  was  received  by  the 
authorities  with  the  most  marked  atten¬ 
tion,  under  orders  from  Spain  ;  and 
during  his  short  stay  he  made  a  good 
survey  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  which 
was  published  with  his  narrative,  and 
also  a  rough  sketch  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  as  furnished  him  by  the  mission¬ 
aries.  This  sketch  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  is  the  earliest  printed,  and  the 
southern  shore  is  the  only  part  that  is 
even  approximately  correct. 

He  was  accompanied  by  a  corps  of 
naturalists;  but  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  shortness  of  his  stay,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  want  of  zeal  on  their  part,  pre¬ 
vented  any  important  discoveries  in  a 
field  entirely  new.  Among  the  novelties 
he  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Europe  was  the  crested  quail,  of  which 
he  furnished  an  excellent  plate.  The 
narrative  of  La  Perouse  will  ever  pre¬ 
serve  a  mournful  interest  from  the  mys¬ 
terious  fate  which  afterwards  befell  him. 

In  respect  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
he  observed :  “  Every  kind  of  garden 
;  plant  thrives  astonishingly.  The  crops 
'  of  maize,  barley,  wheat,  and  peas  can 
i  only  be  compared  to  those  of  Chili. 

1  Our  European  cultivators  can  form  no 
1  conception  of  so  abundant  fertility.” 

1  Apart  from  the  missions,  he  states  there 
i  was  not  a  white  settler  in  all  New  Cali- 
il  fornia. 

His  account  of  the  administration  and 
organization  of  the  missions  especially 


arrests  our  attention,  as  the  testimony 
of  a  Catholic  concerning  people  of  his 
own  faith ;  and,  therefore,  the  force  of 
his  observations  is  not  to  be  averted  on 
the  score  of  religious  prejudice.  He 
was  received  into  the  church  through  a 
file  of  Indians  of  both  sexes  ;  the  edifice 
was  adorned  with  pictures,  copies  of 
Italian  paintings,  among  which  his  at¬ 
tention  was  drawn  to  one  representing 
hell,  in  which  were  depicted  scenes  well 
calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  minds 
of  the  savages.  The  habitations  of  the 
Indians  consisted  of  about  fifty  huts, 
built  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
by  Drake.  They  were  the  most  wretch¬ 
ed  that  could  be  imagined,  about  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  in  height ; 
into  these  were  collected,  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  Christians,  including 
women  and  children. 

The  physical  condition  of  these  neo¬ 
phytes  was  in  no  respect  changed  by 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries  ;  their 
filth  was  insufferable;  and  when  this 
and  the  vermin  rendered  their  habita¬ 
tions  insupportable,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  setting  them  on  fire,  and  build¬ 
ing  new  ones.  The  house  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  the  store-houses  were  of 
brick,  and  plastered.  He  compared  the 
establishment  to  a  West  Indian  planta¬ 
tion,  in  which  fetters,  the  stocks,  and  the 
whip  were  not  wanting  to  complete  the 
picture.  Men  and  women  were  treated 
alike  to  these  punishments,  except  that 
the  women  were  whipped  in  a  distant 
enclosure  that  their  cries  might  not  be 
heard  by  the  males,  for  fear  of  a  revolt. 
Neglect  of  the  exercises  of  piety  was 
punished  with  the  lash ;  and  he  says  : 
“  Many  sins,  which  in  Europe  are  left 
to  Divine  justice,  are  here  punished  by 
irons  and  the  stocks.  The  moment  an 
Indian  is  baptized,  the  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  he  had  pronounced  a  vow  for  life. 
If  he  escapes,  to  reside  with  his  re¬ 
lations  in  the  independent  villages,  he 
is  summoned  three  times  to  return,  and 
if  he  refuses,  the  missionaries  apply  to 
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the  governor,  who  sends  soldiers  to 
seize  him  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and 
conduct  him  to  the  mission,  where  he  is 
condemned  to  receive  a  certain  number 
of  lashes  with  the  whip.”  Repentance 
brought  no  reduction  to  the  number  of 
stripes.  There  was  no  attempt  made 
to  teach  them  the  most  common  arts, 
and  their  grain  was  ground  by  women 
in  the  primitive  Indian  method  of  rub¬ 
bing  it  with  a  roller  upon  a  stone.  He 
presented  to  the  mission  a  hand  mill, 
which  performed  the  labor  of  a  large 
number  of  women. 

If  any  one  is  desirous  of  knowing 
what  more  La  Perouse  said  of  the  mis¬ 
sions,  he  will  find  by  consulting  the  nar¬ 
rative  that  I  have  not  presented  the 
darkest  views,  and  he  will  draw  the  con¬ 
clusion,  after  considering  the  fruits  of 
the  half  century  of  missionary  abso¬ 
lute  government,  that  beneficent  Chris¬ 
tianity  cannot  precede  civilization,  nor 
succeed  without  it. 

In  November,  1792,  six  years  after 
the  departure  of  La  Perouse  from  Mon¬ 
terey,  the  equally  renowned  circumnavi¬ 
gator  George  Vancouver  unfurled  the 
banner  of  England  in  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  and  these  it  would  seem 
were  the  only  visitors  to  Alta  California 
after  the  time  of  Drake  and  before  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Vancouver  was  received  by  the  au¬ 
thorities,  both  civil  and  religious,  with 
extreme  hospitality,  and  during  his  stay 
of  eight  days  made  an  excursion  to  the 
Mission  of  Santa  Clara.  The  Novem¬ 
ber  rains  had  revived  the  verdure  of 
the  year — for  along  the  coast  of  Califor¬ 
nia  that  month  witnesses  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  vegetation  from  its  arid  repose  ; 
in  effect,  is  the  first  spring  month. 
He  was  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  his  narrative  glows  with 
praises  of  it,  and  the  unbounded  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  missionaries.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  brutal  condition  of  the 
baptized  Indians  is  corroborative  of 
that  of  La  Perouse.  His  description  of 


the  country  is  very  correct,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  read  at  this  day  with  great  in¬ 
terest.  He  visited  Monterey  also,  and 
was  received  with  the  same  marked 
attention  and  unbounded  hospitality. 
Menzies,  who  has  inseparably  woven 
his  name  into  the  nomenclature  of 
our  Flora,  accompanied  Vancouver  in 
this  expedition  as  botanist. 

The  year  following  was  spent  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  northern  coast,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Francisco  only  to  receive 
a  most  chilling  reception  where  a  few 
months  before  he  had  met  so  warm  a 
welcome.  He  was  denied  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  shore,  except  on  the  most 
humiliating  conditions,  and  he  stood 
out  of  our  bay  to  find  himself  equally 
repelled  at  Monterey,  where  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  hospitality 
he  had  received  on  his  former  visit  was 
only  for  the  occasion,  and  must  not  be 
taken  for  a  precedent !  The  orders  from 
Spain  did  not  contemplate  a  second 
visit,  and  the  traditionary  jealousy  of 
the  race  could  only  be  controlled  by  ex¬ 
press  orders.  So  the  famous  voyager 
turned  his  back  in  disgust  from  a  Chris¬ 
tian  people  to  find  a  more  welcome  re¬ 
ception  among  the  savages  of  Honolulu, 
and  refit  his  vessels.  . 

Fourteen  years  more  passed  away  in 
which  no  foreign  keel  disturbed  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  our  harbors  or  startled  the  fears 
of  the  pious  Franciscans;  their  cattle 
multiplied  and  fattened  on  their  hills  ; 
their  wheat-fields  ripened  under  cloud¬ 
less  skies  ;  and  their  converts  wallowed 
in  their  filth  and  more  than  barbarous  i 
degradation. 

Another  flag  now  moved  over  the  1 
face  of  the  waters,  representing  a  peo-  j 
pie  that  had  yet  borne  no  part  in  the  I 
struggle  with  the  Spanish  for  supremacy.  . 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1806,  the  : 
Russian  ship  Juno  entered  the  port  of  p 
San  Francisco  in  quest  of  supplies  for  r 
the  famishing  colony  of  Sitka.  For  the  : 
most  detailed  account  of  the  country  r 
and  its  population  that  had  yet  been  1 
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given  to  the  world,  we  are  indebted  to 
Langsdorff,  an  officer  on  board  that  ves¬ 
sel.  The  Juno  lay  at  anchor  forty-four 
days  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  result  of  Langsdorff ’s  observations 
is  given  in  sixty-six  quarto  pages  of  his 
Voyages. 

So  great  was  the  jealous  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  the  Californians,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  practise  a  deception  upon 
the  commandant  Intelligence  had  been 
sent  from  Spain  to  California  of  an  in¬ 
tended  visit  by  Captain  Krusenstern 
with  two  Russian  ships  of  war,  and  or¬ 
ders  were  given  to  receive  them  hospi¬ 
tably.  The  vessels  never  arrived,  but 
the  captain  of  the  Juno  gave  a  plaus¬ 
ible  reason  why  the  ships  had  failed  to 
do  so,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  sent 
in  their  stead.  With  this  satisfactory 
statement  he  was  permitted  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  shore,  and  after  an  in¬ 
timacy  had  been  established,  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  broach  the  object  of  the  voyage. 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  grain 
having  been  completed  about  the  twelfth 
of  April,  an  attempt  was  made  with 
their  boats  to  reach  the  Mission  of  San 
Josd,  but  it  was  defeated  by  storms.  An¬ 
other  effort  was  made  soon  after,  by 
Langsdorff,  with  a  small  boat,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  sailor  and  a  hunter.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  effecting  a  landing  at  the 
mouth  of  what  is  now  known  as  Alameda 
creek;  and  after  a  time  spent  at  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  of  which  he  gives  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  account,  he  set  out  to  return,  but  a 
strong  northwest  wind  confined  him  in 
the  mouth  of  the  creek,  surrounded  with 
mud,  and  wet  to  the  skin,  unable  to  ad¬ 
vance  or  return.  As  darkness  had  over¬ 
taken  him,  he  was  compelled  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  boat,  without  food  or 
fresh  water.  When  the  day  returned 
the  wind  had  lulled,  but  the  low  tide  had 
left  him  in  the  mud,  and  with  the  flood 
tide,  the  wind  returned.  Thus  was  he 
baffled  in  his  attempts  to  reach  the  ship, 
and,  discovering  the  well  wooded  eastern 
shore,  he  rowed  across  the  bay.  But 


here  the  same  difficulties  were  encoun¬ 
tered — an  impassable  marsh,  covered,  as 
now,  with  salt  weed,  which  prevented 
him  from  reaching  the  wood.  After  a 
long  effort  he  succeeded,  but  how 
great  was  his  disappointment  in  find¬ 
ing  that  the  source  from  whence  the 
trees  quenched  their  thirst  was  inac¬ 
cessible  to  him.  And  here,  in  sight 
of  his  ship,  without  food  or  water  for 
two  days,  he  lay  down  under  the  trees 
in  despair.  At  night  his  ears  were 
greeted  with  the  croaking  of  a  frog. 
“Never,”  says  the  narrator,  “did  the 
tuneful  notes  of  the  nightingale  sound 
half  so  grateful  to  the  ears  of  the  poet 
or  lover,  as  did  the  voice  of  this  animal 
now  sound  to  us.  We  started  up,  and 
following  the  noise,  found  ourselves  at 
length,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  by 
the  side  of  a  little  stream  of  excellent 
water.”  After  having  been  two  days 
without  the  means  to  quench  their  thirst, 
they  fell  to  with  such  eagerness  that  in 
two  hours  they  drank  fourteen  bottles- 
ful.  Having  built  a  fire,  they  waited 
till  midnight,  when,  with  a  full  moon, 
they  set  out  to  return  to  their  boat. 
They  encountered  both  bears  and  wild 
bulls  on  their  way,  but  frightened  them 
away  with  their  guns.  The  channel 
through  the  mud  flats  that  they  followed 
to  get  into  the  bay  was  full  of  sea  otters, 
swimming  about  or  basking  on  the 
banks. 

He  remarks  that  in  the  whole  bay  and 
its  tributaries  the  Spaniards  possessed 
not  a  single  boat,  and  their  only  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  country  was  derived  from 
the  excursions  of  their  soldiers  into  such 
parts  as  were  accessible  by  land,  and 
where  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
“  hunt  for  converts.”  Thus  they  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  San  Joaquin,  and  from  its 
banks  had  descried  the  snowy  peaks 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Inconsequence 
of  the  want  of  boats,  the  author  states 
that  the  Spaniards  were  entirely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  north  shore  of  the  bay, 
of  which  they  possessed  no  knowledge. 
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In  that  day  it  required  two  months  for  a 
courier  to  make  his  way  from  Mexico  to 
San  Francisco,  who  brought  news  from 
Europe  six  months  old,  though  stations 
were  kept  by  the  military  all  the  way. 

Langsdorff  observed  at  this  early  pe¬ 
riod,  that  the  new  mode  of  life  of  the 
Mission  Indians,  with  the  retention  of 
all  the  most  unwholesome  of  their  savage 
vices,  was  having  a  serious  effect  upon 
their  health,  and  disease  was  speedily 
diminishing  their  numbers.  The  monks 
complained  that  upon  the  least  illness 
the  Indians  became  depressed  and  re¬ 
jected  the  advice  given  them.  The 
missionaries  were  unprovided  with  med¬ 
icines,  except  some  emetics  and  cathar¬ 
tics  which,  fortunately  for  the  Indians, 
they  kept  solely  for  their  own  use. 

Kotzebue,  the  distinguished  Russian 
discoverer,  entered  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco,  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
1816,  with  the  Rurick ,  accompanied  by 
Chamisso  as  naturalist.  He  stayed  one 
month  for  repairs,  but  added  little  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  country.  He  states 
that  no  trading  vessel  is  allowed  to 
enter  any  port  of  California,  and  several 
Russian  prisoners  were  here  in  confine¬ 
ment  for  violation  of  the  laws.  These 
were  from  Ross,  the  Russian  fort  built 
at  Bodega  four  years  before. 

In  the  year  1824  Kotzebue  entered 
for  the  second  time  the  port  of  San 
Francisco.  In  the  mean  time  California 
had  declared  its  independence  of  Spain. 
The  missionaries,  no  longer  sustained 
by  the  authority  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  lost  their  power  over  the  soldiery 
whose  sword  had  given  efficiency  to  their 
prayers ;  and  anarchy  aided  disease  to 
bring  to  a  close  what  has  been  ad¬ 
miringly  called  the  patriarchal  age  of 
California.  As  Kotzebue  passed  the 
fort,  he  was  hailed  through  an  immense 
trumpet  by  the  sentinel.  The  sharp  in¬ 
terrogatory  ;  the  sight  of  the  cannon 
pointed  on  his  track ;  the  military  drawn 
up  as  for  battle,  imposed  upon  him  the 
impression  of  a  power  capable  of  resist¬ 


ing  a  ship  of  war.  A  salute  was  fired 
from  the  ship,  but  no  answering  gun  re¬ 
turned  the  civility.  At  length  an  offi¬ 
cer  from  the  shore  came  on  board  to  beg  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  powder  to  return 
the  salute  ;  which  accomplished,  the 
garrison,  even  to  the  sentinel,  left  the 
fort  and  mingled  with  the  curious  gazers 
on  the  shore.  The  weakness  of  the 
country  had  evidently  opened  the  mind 
of  Kotzebue  to  its  surpassing  beauty  and 
importance,  and  throughout  his  narra¬ 
tive  there  is  betrayed  a  purpose  in  his 
present  visit  not  incompatible  with  the 
interest  of  Russia.  On  his  way  to  Santa 
Clara  he  remarks  :  “  The  death-like  still¬ 
ness  of  these  beautiful  fields  is  broken 
only  by  the  wild  animals  which  inhabit 
them,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  it 
perceives  no  trace  of  human  existence; 
not  even  a  canoe  is  to  be  seen  upon  the 
surrounding  waters.” 

How  prophetic  is  the  following  :  “It 
has  hitherto  been  the  fate  of  these  re¬ 
gions,  like  that  of  modest  merit,  or 
humble  virtue,  to  remain  unnoticed  ;  but 
posterity  will  do  them  justice  ;  towns 
and  cities  will  hereafter  flourish  where 
all  is  now  desert.  The  waters,  over 
which  scarcely  a  solitary  boat  is  seen  to 
glide,  will  reflect  the  flags  of  all  nations, 
and  a  happy,  prosperous  people  receiv¬ 
ing  with  thankfulness,  what  prodigal 
Nature  bestows  for  their  use,  will  dis¬ 
perse  her  treasures  over  every  part  of 
the  world.” 

That  prophecy  was  fulfilled  sooner 
than  he  could  have  anticipated,  but  by 
another  race  than  the  one  he  contempla¬ 
ted,  as  we  can  infer  from  the  following : 
“I  confess  I  could  not  help  speculating 
upon  the  benefit  this  country  would  de¬ 
rive  from  becoming  a  province  of  our 
powerful  empire,  and  how  useful  it  would 
prove  to  Russia.” 

Kotzebue  in  this  voyage  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Eschscholtz  the  botanist,  after 
whom  was  named  the  golden  yellow 
flower  known  as  the  California  poppy, 
so  common  over  the  whole  country. 
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They  visited  Santa  Clara  and  the 
Mission  of  San  Josd,  and  he  adds  much 
information  of  the  Mission  as  well  as  of 
the  country.  He  informs  us  that  Mission 
Bay  was  called  Yerba  Buena,  and  that  it 
was  there  that  Vancouver  anchored  for 
convenience  of  getting  wood  and  water. 
He  landed  on  Goat  Island,  which  he 
says  was  probably  never  before  trodden 
by  the  foot  of  man. 

He  describes  an  Indian  convent  at 
Santa  Clara  as  a  large  quadrangular 
building,  without  windows  and  only  one 
carefully  secured  door,  resembling  a 
State  prison.  “These  dungeons  are 
opened  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but 
only  to  allow  the  prisoners  to  pass  to 
and  from  the  church.  I  have  occasion¬ 
ally  seen  the  poor  girls  rushing  out 
eagerly  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and 
driven  immediately  into  the  chureh  like 
a  flock  of  sheep  by  an  old  ragged  Span¬ 
iard  armed  with  a  stick.  After  mass 
they  are  in  the  same  manner  hurried 
back  to  their  prisons.”  Yet  he  observed 
the  feet  of  some  of  the  fair  ones  en¬ 
cumbered  with  bars  of  iron — the  penal 
consequences  of  detected  transgres¬ 
sions. 

The  unmarried  males  of  the  flock 
were  permitted  to  chose  a  wife  from  the 
convent,  but  as  the  girls  were  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  associate  with  their  own  peo¬ 
ple  until  after  marriage,  their  choice 
of  a  companion  must  have  resembled 
somewhat  the  selection  that  one  makes 
in  what  is  commonly  called  a  grab-bag 
in  a  modern  church  fair. 

Accompanied  by  the  commandant  of 
San  Diego,  Don  Jose  Maria  Estudillo, 
and  a  small  party,  he  set  out  to  visit  the 
Russian  settlement  at  Bodega.  He 
landed  at  San  Rafael,  and  his  journey  is 
of  intense  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
history  of  our  State  as  the  first  account 
of  exploration  by  land  of  that  pictu¬ 
resque  region  now  known  as  Marin 
County.  He  will  recognize  the  same 
features  of  the  landscape,  the  stream 


on  the  mountain  where  Kotzebue  passed 
the  night,  the  hills  “  thickly  covered 
with  rich  herbage,”  the  “  luxuriant 
trees  ”  stand  in  “  groups  as  picturesque 
as  If  they  had  been  disposed  by  the 
hand  of  taste  ”  as  then,  but  the  “  stag 
as  large  as  a  horse  ”  that  snuffed  the 
strangers  from  the  hill- tops  is  missing 
in  the  landscape,  and  the  “  Indianos 
bravos ,”  of  whom  the  Spaniards  had  a 
wholesome  dread,  have  left  no  trace 
save  in  that  sluggish  stream  where  their 
blood  flows  mingled  with  that  of  the 
“ gente  rationales  He  says,  also  : 

“  To  the  east  of  the  Russian  settle¬ 
ment,  extending  far  inland,  lay  a  valley 
called  by  the  Indians  the  valley  of  the 
White  Man.  There  is  a  tradition  among 
them  that  a  ship  was  once  wrecked  on 
this  coast,  that  the  white  men  chose  this 
valley  for  their  residence  and  lived  there 
in  great  harmony  with  the  Indians. 
What  afterwards  became  of  them  is  not 
recorded.”  By  Estudillo  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  missions  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  converts  by  sending  dragoons 
into  the  mountains  to  catch  the  free 
heathens.  This  was  done  with  the  lasso, 
with  which  they  were  dragged  to  the 
mission,  and  “once  there  they  are 
immediately  baptized  and  they  then 
become  forever  the  property  of  the 
monks.” 

Making  all  needful  allowance  for  the 
prejudices  which  evidently  colored  his 
observations  on  the  administration  of 
the  missions,  there  remains  a  fearful 
array  of  evidence  confirmed  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  three  leading  nations  of  the 
world — witnesses  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  Protestant,  and  the  Greek  faith — 
that  for  half  a  century  or  more  the  mis¬ 
sionary  monks  of  California  pursued  a 
system  of  oppression  under  the  name  of 
Christianity  that  depopulated  the  coun¬ 
try  of  its  primitive  inhabitants,  without 
leaving  a  solitary  testimonial  of  benefits 
conferred.  No  mill  for  grinding  corn, 
save  the  hand  mill  presented  by  La  Pe- 
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rouse  was  seen  during  all  this  period  in 
California  ;  not  even  a  blacksmith  ;  and 
the  commonest  wants  of  civilized  life 
were  not  supplied  to  mitigate  the  rigor¬ 
ous  despotism. 

Kotzebue  set  out  to  explore  the  rivers 
that  were  said  to  discharge  themselves 
into  the  bay  at  the  north,  and  in  the 
month  of  November  he  actually  ascend¬ 
ed  the  Sacramento  to  the  latitude  of 
thirty-eight  degrees  thirty-seven  minutes, 
nearly  as  high  as  where  the  State  cap¬ 
ital  now  stands  ;  but  the  violence  of  the 
rains  compelled  him  to  return.  The 
time  spent  by  Kotzebue  in  these  explo¬ 
rations  of  the  waters  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  was  about  two  months. 

With  the  Mexican  Revolution  the 
more  than  Japanese  exclusiveness  of  the 
government  of  California  passed  away. 
As  fast  as  long-established  customs 
would  permit  the  ports  were  opened  to 
trade,  and  the  visits  of  strangers  were 
more  common.  It  became  in  the  minds 
of  men  the  ultima  thule  of  travel,  and 
to  have  been  to  California  was  to  carry 
a  passport  to, the  wondering  admiration 
of  one’s  countrymen.  Thomas  Camp¬ 
bell,  when  he  would  surround  his  hero 
Waldegrave  with  the  halo  of  romantic 
adventure,  says  : 

“  Of  late  the  equator’s  sun  his  cheek  had  tanned, 
And  California’s  gales  his  roving  bosom  fanned.” 

Lovers  of  natural  science  penetrat¬ 
ed  these  unexplored  regions.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  botanists,  Coulter,  Nuttall, 
Drummond,  and  Douglas,  are  mention¬ 
ed  as  traversing  the  mountains  of  the 
interior  about  this  time.  But  of  all 
the  pioneers  of  California,  the  name  of 
David  Douglas  holds  a  prominent  place. 
Often,  with  his  inseparable  Scotch  ter¬ 
rier,  alone  he  penetrated  to  the  most  in¬ 
accessible  regions  :  first,  from  the  north 
— following  the  tributaries  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia;  making  friends  of  hostile  Indians 
by  kindly  offices ;  depending  upon  his 
gun  for  food  ;  loaded  with  specimens  of 
plants ;  unsheltered  from  the  winter 
rains  ;  bruised  and  lacerated  by  falls  or 


for  days  stretched  sick  upon  the  ground, 
and  encountering  perils  from  every 
source,  he  persevered,  and  enriched  the 
herbariums  of  the  Royal  Society  with 
specimens  of  the  cones  of  our  famous 
pines  and  an  incredible  number  of 
plants  new  to  science.  The  Pinus  Sa- 
biniana  and  Grandis  were,  with  others, 
contributed  by  him.  Whole  weeks  he 
spent  in  the  groves  of  the  sugar-pine  in 
unabated  admiration  of  their  grandeur. 
He  ransacked  the  mountains  as  far  as 
Santa  Lucia,  in  Monterey,  between  1826 
and  1831 ;  and  his  journal,  which  fur¬ 
nished  material  for  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
tertaining  books  of  adventure  ever  writ¬ 
ten,  was  published  many  years  after  his 
death  by  his  friend  Dr.  Hooker,  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  in  the  Companion  to 
the  Botanical  Magazine. 

His  enthusiasm  for  his  favorite  science 
is  illustrated  in  a  quotation  from  a  letter  to 
his  friend  and  patron,  Dr.  Hooker,  writ¬ 
ten  at  Monterey,  in  1831.  He  had  just 
met  Dr.  Coulter,  who  had  penetrated  from 
Central  America  in  a  similar  pursuit. 
“  I  do  assure  you  from  my  heart,  it  is  a 
terrible  pleasure  to  me  thus  to  meet  a 
really  good  man,  and  one  with  whom  I 
can  talk  of  plants.” 

His  adventurous  life  was  closed  in  a 
most  tragical  manner.  He  was  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  on  his  return  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  while  on  an  excursion  into  the 
interior,  he  fell  into  a  pit  dug  by  the  na¬ 
tives  to  catch  wild  cattle.  A  wild  bull 
had  been  caught  by  falling  through  the 
false  turf  that  concealed  it,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  Douglas  must  have  acci¬ 
dentally  lost  his  balance  when  looking 
in  upon  the  captive,  for  he  was  found 
dead,  torn  and  stamped  by  the  infu¬ 
riated  beast  until,  when  his  body  was 
rescued,  it  could  scarcely  be  recognized. 
His  little  dog,  the  companion  of  all  his 
wanderings,  was  found  at  the  brink  of 
the  pit,  the  sole  spectator  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  horrible  fate. 

The  well-known  tree  that  we  use  for 
piling  in  our  harbor,  Tsuga  Douglasii , 
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will  forever  bear  his  name  and  perpet¬ 
uate  his  memory. 

The  only  published  record  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Coulter’s  observations  that  I 
find,  is  a  memoir  read  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  which  appears 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  their  “Journal.” 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  map  in  which  he 
represents  the  Tule  lakes  as  discharg¬ 
ing  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  at 
San  Jose  !  The  range  of  his  travels 
extended  from  San  Francisco  on  the 
north  to  the  Tule  lakes  on  the  east,  and 
south  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
State.  The  pine  bearing  the  heaviest 
cone  of  all  the  pine-trees  known  per¬ 
petuates  his  name.  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Dr.  John  Coulter  who 
published  two  volumes  of  adventuro, 
several  chapters  of  which  were  devoted 
to  California.  The  latter  was  a  whaler, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
saw  the  country,  and  his  narrative  is  so 
bare-threaded  a  tissue  of  lies,  that  it  is 
only  mentioned  here  to  prevent  any  one 
from  confounding  the  author  with  the 
eminent  man  whose  name  he  bears. 

In  1826  Beechey,  in  command  of  H. 
M.  ship  Blossom ,  visited  San  Francisco 
and  Monterey,  but  added  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  country  that  could  not 
have  been  gathered  from  the  published 
accounts  of  his  predecessors.  He  sur¬ 
veyed  the  bay  as  far  as  Benicia,  and  his 
pleasantly-told  account  of  the  country 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  Britain  and  at¬ 
tracted  increased  attention  to  California. 

Sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  accompanied 
Beechey,  revisited  San  Francisco  in 


command  of  H.  M.  ship  Sulphur ,  in 
the  year  1837,  and  renewed  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  survey  the  Sacramento.  He 
failed  to  find  the  San  Joaquin  Riven 
and  doubted  its  existence.  He  had  as 
a  guide  “  one  of  those  trained  in  former 
days  to  hunt  for  Christians .”  but  he 
was  equally  at  loss.  The  farthest  limit 
of  Belcher’s  explorations  fell  short  of 
those  of  Kotzebue,  about  one-fifth  of  a 
mile,  allowing  the  observations  of  both 
navigators  to  have  been  correct,  and  a 
whole  month  was  occupied  in  the  work. 

In  1841  Governor  Simpson,  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  stay  in  San  Francisco  on  his 
way  around  the  world,  and  in  his 
“Journey”  has  devoted  a  lengthy  space 
to  information  about  the  country  and 
general  gossip  about  its  people.  He 
met  here  De  Mofras,  sent  out  by  the 
French  Government  to  report  upon  the 
country.  De  Mofras  gave  undoubtedly 
the  most  thorough  history  of  California, 
both  political  and  physical,  that  had  been 
ever  condensed  into  one  work.  The 
same  year  Commander  Wilkes,  with  a 
United  States  squadron,  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  His  report  is  familiar  to  us 
all.  H.  M.  ship  Herald  called  here  in 
the  year  1846,  but  Monterey  had  already 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans, 
and  she  sailed  away  disgusted.  The 
voyage  of  the  Herald  was  written  by 
Seeman  the  botanist,  and  was  published 
in  two  volumes.  Under  the  sway  of  the 
great  Republic  a  new  era  was  opened 
to  California,  and  the  day  of  the  so- 
called  Pioneers  began. 
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I  HAD  no  fault  to  find  with  her.  Inva¬ 
riably  kind,  loving  and  gentle  in  her 
manner,  in  every  way  she  imparted  grace 
and  dignity  to  my  household.  For  years 
I  never  heard  from  her  lips  a  hasty  or 
unbecoming  utterance,  nor  was  I  ever 
pained  with  any  of  those  exhibitions  of 
interference  or  officiousness  in  which 
other  mothers-in-law  are  so  apt  to  in¬ 
dulge  and  which,  from  their  frequency? 
have  at  last  become  almost  the  insignia 
of  that  peculiar  relationship.  The  chil¬ 
dren  loved  her  dearly,  confiding  in  her 
as  one  who  was  not  only  always  fond 
and  affectionate  towards  them,  but  who 
steadfastly  refrained  from  those  rebukes 
which  should  more  properly  come  from 
the  parents  themselves.  The  servants 
looked  up  to  her  with  veneration,  as  one 
who,  while  ready  to  applaud  their  efforts 
to  please,  never  ventured  to  pass  her 
line  of  privilege  so  far  as  to  reprove 
their  constant  deceptions  and  short¬ 
comings.  Our  friends  all  deeply  re¬ 
spected  her  ;  for  her  sincere,  serene  and 
unassuming  demeanor  could  not  fail  to 
win  the  attachment  of  all  hearts.  As  I 
now  sit  and  think  of  her  it  is  as  of  a 
gentle  saint,  and  I  can  feel  that  she  is 
looking  down  upon  us  from  the  spirit 
land  with  loving  approval  and  watchful 
guardianship. 

But  I  was  forced  to  do  it.  I  am  sure 
that  I  did  not  presume  to  act  with  hasty 
judgment,  but  rather  gave  the  matter 
long  and  earnest  deliberation,  and  in  the 
end  felt  that  the  duty  could  not  be 
avoided.  Even  now,  as  at  this  distance 
of  time  I  review  the  incident,  I  can  per¬ 
ceive  how  I  was  driven  by  irresistible 
influences  to  commit  the  deed,  and  how 
clear,  therefore,  my  conscience  must  be 
of  anything  that  could  offend  the  keen¬ 
est  delicacy  of  such  as  are  able  to  arrive 
at  correct  and  logical  conclusions. 


There  are  some,  indeed,  who,  through 
inability  to  rise  above  the  common  prej¬ 
udices  of  their  race,  wilfully  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  most  potent  reasoning  or 
to  find  conviction  in  the  clearest  argu¬ 
ment.  With  these  I  do  not  care  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter,  for  their  approval  or 
dislike  is  to  me  a  subject  of  the  most 
perfect  indifference.  It  is  only  to  the 
few  whose  faculties  are  trained  for  care¬ 
ful  and  unbiassed  reflection  that  I  now 
desire  to  address  myself. 

It  was  at  Gableton  that  the  necessity 
of  the  action  became  at  first  impressed 
upon  me.  While  I  had  lived  at  Porch- 
ville,  different  circumstances  had  invest¬ 
ed  me,  allowing  more  freedom  from  so¬ 
cial  control  and  by  no  means  forcing  the 
consideration  of  the  deed  upon  me.  But 
Porchville  was,  at  the  best,  only  an  or¬ 
dinary  town,  swayed  like  most  other 
places  by  the  prevailing  fashions,  pas¬ 
sions,  and  impulses  of  human  nature,  and 
having  its  pleasures  and  disgusts  min¬ 
gled  in  the  usual  proportions  ;  while  I 
soon  discovered  that  at  Gableton  there 
was  a  superior  society,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  closely  united  public  opinion, 
which,  by  silently  pronouncing  judg¬ 
ment  in  individual  cases,  promoted  a 
settled  and  universal  policy  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.  Therefore,  though  while  at 
Porchville  there  had  been  but  little  to 
disturb  me,  and  I  had  been  left  compar¬ 
atively  unwatched  and  unregarded,  I 
found  that  at  Gableton  there  was  a  certain 
subtle  social  influence  arrayed  against 
me — a  something  which  I  could  not 
analyze,  feeling  it  rather  than  seeing  it — 
accompanied  by  no  open  manifest  slights 
or  insults,  yet  none  the  less  perceptible 
to  my  senses,  and  certain,  with  pro¬ 
longed  continuance,  to  imbitter  my  hap¬ 
piness,  and  doubtless  cause  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  my  business.  It  was  rather  in 
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the  nature  of  neglect  and  avoidance  than 
of  open  hostility — a  sort  of  tacit  reprov¬ 
al  of  something  which  I  could  not  fathom 
— a  silent  yet  not  uncourteous  repulse 
of  all  my  friendly  efforts  to  ingratiate 
myself  with  those  about  me — a  social 
ostracism,  at  which  in  the  beginning  I 
laughed,  thinking  to  despise  it,  then 
frantically  struggled  against,  and  which 
made  me  daily  more  and  more  miserable 
as  I  constantly  fell  back  baffled  and 
powerless  and  felt  the  chilling  influence 
around  me  still  undiminished.  My  ac¬ 
quaintances  received  me  with  cold  nods 
and  resisted  all  my  efforts  to  convert 
them  into  intimates — my  wife,  so  fond  of 
social  gaiety  and  excitement,  was  pain¬ 
fully  excluded  from  the  circles  within 
which  she  clearly  had  the  right  to  pene¬ 
trate — even  my  children  walked  home 
alone  from  school,  apparently  excluded 
by  the  same  secret,  potent  influence 
from  the  natural  companionship  of  their 
fellows.  It  seemed  to  be  a  strange  spell, 
remorselessly  thrown  about  us  and  yield¬ 
ing  not  a  hair-breadth  to  any  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  touchstones  of  wealth,  character, 
or  unblemished  descent. 

Baffled,  perplexed  and  miserable,  I 
determined  to  force  an  explanation  of 
this  state  of  things,  and  for  that  purpose 
;  approached  my  banker,  a  fine  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  urbane  and  genial  in  his  aspect, 

;  and  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
!  most  prominent  convivial  centres  of  the 
1  community.  But  though  pleasantly  dis- 
j  posed  towards  others,  to  me  he  wore 
1  the  same  forbidding  countenance  which 
i  everybody  else  assumed  before  me  ;  nor 
1  was  it  until  I  put  the  question  directly  to 
I  him,  and  thus  showed  my  desire  to  con- 
i  ciliate,  that  his  manner  gave  any  indica- 

Ition  of  relaxing  into  sociability. 

“  You  have  a  mother-in-law,”  he  said, 
with  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile. 

“A  noble  woman,”  I  responded. 
“  Kind,  gentle,  unassuming  and  affec¬ 
tionate —  whose  tongue  never  lisped  a 
word  that  could  give  offence  and  whose 
every  action  is  a  study  of  goodness. 

VOL.  II— 18. 


Surely  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
her  ?” 

“  Personally,  perhaps  not,  ”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  But  upon  general  principles, 
yes.  You  may  have  noticed  that  in 
the  society  of  Gableton  there  is  not  a 
single  mother-in-law  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  noticed  it,”  I  said.  “  But 
what  of  that  ?  How  am  I  to  blame  for 
the  exception  ?” 

“  Have  you  ever  been  invited  to  join 
the  club  ?”  he  inquired. 

“  What  club  ?”  I  asked. 

But  for  response  he  merely  smiled 
again — said  something  about  not  feel¬ 
ing  authorized  to  mention  more — that 
there  were  others  who  might  some  day 
see  fit  to  enlighten  me — and  so  moved 
off,  leaving  me  still  more  perplexed  than 
before.  Yet  I  reflected  very  deeply  for 
several  days  ;  and  as  I  saw  that  in  spite 
of  my  conciliatory  approaches  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  community  did  not  soften 
towards  me,  I  felt  that  there  was  only 
one  escape  from  this  injurious  seclusion 
which  enveloped  us  and  threatened  our 
prospects,  and  that  I  must  do  the  deed. 
It  is  not  worth  while  now  to  detail  the 
various  reasonings  which  led  me  to.  that 
conclusion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  each 
link  seemed  well  and  logically  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  preceding  one  ;  and  I  be¬ 
came  fully  assured  that  if  I  did  justice 
to  myself  and  to  the  situation,  there 
could  be  no  alternative. 

Having  thus  determined  up'on  my 
course,  I  saw  that  there  must  be  no  de¬ 
lay.  In  fact,  it  is  the  rule  of  my  life 
never  to  postpone  its  necessary  duties 
and  requirements ;  and  I  at  first  re¬ 
solved  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  I 
would  sedulously  act  up  to  my  principles. 
But  having  for  the  feelings  of  my  wife  a 
kind  consideration  for  which  I  have 
never  since  failed  to  give  myself  com¬ 
mendation,  I  finally  suffered  myself  to 
vary  from  this  hitherto  undeviating  cus¬ 
tom.  For  I  felt  that  with  her  the  ties 
of  nature  might  prove  stronger  than  any 
respect  for  the  laws  of  expediency  or 
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necessity,  and  that  consequently  she 
might  by  no  means  consent  to  what  I 
knew  had  become  so  inevitable.  There¬ 
fore  I  waited  a  week,  until  she  had  gone 
away  upon  a  visit,  taking  all  the  children 
with  her ;  and  then,  having  seen  her 
safely  off  in  the  early  train,  I  returned 
to  the  house,  and  with  my  usual  diligence 
and  alacrity  prepared  for  the  deed. 

I  repaired  to  my  mother-in-law’s 
room.  She  had  been  slightly  ill  for  a 
few  days  past,  and  was  reclining  upon  a 
sofa.  This  made  it  easier  for  me  to  act, 
as  well  as  to  converse  with  her  upon  the 
subject.  For  it  was  by  no  means  my 
purpose  to  use  such  sudden  precipitation 
as  would  allow  her  no  time  for  prepara¬ 
tion.  He  who  takes  the  life  of  a  mother- 
in-law  by  stealth  or  by  such  unantici¬ 
pated  violence  as  to  deprive  his  victim 
of  the  opportunity  for  previous  thought, 
commits  a  cowardly  deed,  and  deserves 
the  most  severe  reprobation  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  Therefore,  drawing  my  chair 
closer  to  her,  I  informed  her  of  my  in¬ 
tention,  explaining  its  cogent  and  inevi¬ 
table  necessity,  and  asking  her  pardon 
for  anything  that  I  might  ever  have  done 
to  offend. 

She  listened  to  me  in  silence,  and  at 
the  end,  a  tear  of  emotion  rolled  from 
her  eye.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  her  expression  as  she  then  look¬ 
ed  up  and  acknowledged  that  I  must  be 
right,  as  I  had  always  been,  and  that, 
though‘she  could  not  understand  it,  ex¬ 
actly,  she  had  such  deference  for  my 
judgment  that  she  would  cheerfully  con¬ 
cede  the  propriety  of  my  views.  As  for 
forgiving  me — she  added — what  was 
there  in  which  I  had  ever  offended  ? 
Had  I  not  always  been  kind  and  gentle, 
making  her  life  a  smooth  road,  rather 
than  a  darkened  vale?  No,  there  was 
nothing  at  all  to  forgive.  But  yet — and 
here  was  her  only  weakness,  and  it  struck 
me  curiously,  as  showing  that  even  in  a 
person  of  sixty  the  desire  for  life  may 
continue  very  strong — why,  after  all, 
should  she  be  compelled  to  die?  There 


had  been  no  difficulty  while  at  Porch- 
ville.  Why  not  move  back  thither,  and 
so  live  altogether  at  peace  as  before  ? 

“  Do  you  then  know  so  little  about 
business  as  to  believe  that  it  can  thus 
at  will  be  transferred  from  one  place  to 
another?”  I  responded.  “No — forme 
to  move  would  be  ruin ;  and  then,  what 
would  become  of  the  dear  children  ?  ” 

“You  are  right,”  she  said,  with  a  faint 
sigh.  “  I  will  no  longer  oppose  you.  I 
can  now  see  that  it  is  unavoidable. 
Therefore  proceed.  I  would  like  to  look 
upon  the  children  once  again  to  whisper 
good-by,  but  of  course  that  cannot  be. 
It  must  content  me,  now,  to  leave  them 
my  love.  And  death — is  it  painful  ?  ” 

I  had  prepared  myself  by  study  for 
this  shrinking  of  the  flesh,  and  assured 
her  that  she  should  not  feel  a  single 
pang.  For  of  course  it  was  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  torture,  but  simply  to  carry  out 
a  great  principle.  Therefore  I  set  to 
work  at  once  and  it  was  soon  over.  It 
is  not  my  desire,  nor  is  it  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  to  detail  the  manner  of  my  proce¬ 
dure.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  she  suffered 
nothing,  and  when  the  task  was  accom¬ 
plished,  lay  like  a  sleeping  infant,  with 
a  sweet,  seraphic  smile  upon  her  face. 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  she  was 
dead  ;  and  even  amid  the  natural  awe 
of  the  moment,  I  felt  suffused  with  the 
happy  consciousness  that,  in  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  her  from  pain,  I  had  done  full 
justice  to  the  affection  with  which  she 
had  ever  regarded  me. 

But  without  tarrying  longer  to  indulge 
in  useless  sentimentalities,  I  summoned 
the  doctor  and  led  him  into  the  room. 

“  I  am  afraid  that  she  is  no  more,”  I 
said,  softly,  wiping  the  corner  of  my  eye 
with  my  pocket  handkerchief.  “  About 
half  an  hour  ago  she  was  attacked  with 
convulsions,  having  once  been  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog,  and  after  a  few  moments  of 
unavailing  struggling,  she  expired  in  my 
arms.” 

“  She  is  certainly  dead,”  said  the 
doctor,  searching  vainly  for  her  pulse. 
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“  But  this  is  not  the  expression  or  atti-  about  obtaining  them.  Why,  then,  not 
tude  attending  death  by  hydrophobia.”  flee  and  make  all  things  sure  at  once, 

“  Did  I  say  hydrophobia?”  was  my  since  I  have  already  been  detected?” 
rejoinder.  “  I  must  have  made  a  mis-  “  Because  you  cannot  thus  escape, 
take ;  I  now  recollect  that  she  was  cut-  even  if  you  desire,”  he  answered.  “  My 
ting  a  third  set  of  teeth,  and  that  was  first  duty  will  be  to  announce  this  mat- 
most  likely  the  cause  of  the  convulsions  ter  to  the  coroner,  and  he,  in  turn,  will 
which  led  to  her  sudden  taking  off.”  tell  the  district  attorney.  You  will  ac- 
“  But  neither  has  this  the  appearance  cordingly  be  watched,  and  the  only  re- 
of  convulsions,”  said  the  doctor,  pass-  suit  of  an  attempt  to  escape  will  be  a 
ing  his  finger  lightly  over  her  face;  and  disturbance  which  cannot  again  be  al- 
then,  raising  himself,  he  gazed  search-  layed.  But  if  you  will  promise  to  trust 
ingly  at  me.  Beneath  his  scrutiny  my  everything  to  me — ” 
own  countenance  weakly  fell.  I  knew  “  I  promise,”  was  my  reply,  for  I  was 
that  in  every  line  I  exhibited  the  tokens  struck  with  his  friendly  frankness,  and 
of  confusion,  endeavor  to  dissimulate  felt  that  in  the  end  he  would  gain  the 
as  I  might.  Should  I  confess  all  and  power  to  save  me.  “  I  will  not  stir  out 
throw  myself  upon  his  mercy?  I  need  of  town  without  your  permission.  To 
not  do  that,  indeed,  for  it  was  evident  this  I  pledge  my  sacred  honor.” 
that  there  was  no  use  in  confession  and  “It  is  sufficient,”  he  said,  pressing 
that  he  had  already  guessed  my  ill-pre-  my  hand  —  the  first  friendly  greeting 
served  secret.  which  I  had  received  during  my  whole 

“There  has  been  foul  play  here  !  ”  he  residence  there.  Then  he  departed, 
broke  forth.  “  Oh,  why  had  you  not  and  I  was  left  alone.  My  earliest  duty, 
joined  the  club  ?  ”  of  course,  was  to  my  wife.  I  sent  a 

“  The  club  again  !  ”  I  exclaimed,  telegram  at  once,  but  so  managed  that 
“  What  may  that  be  ?  Explain  to  me  the  by, mistake  it  could  not  reach  her  until 
meaning  of  all  this.  Your  air  of  mystery  after  the  interment.  By  this  I  not  only 
— your  hints  of  something  not  fully  to  saved  her  from  the  unpleasant  gloom  of 
be  revealed  are  becoming  insupport-  the  funeral  ceremonies,  but  also  avoided 
able  to  me.”  any  possible  examination  upon  her  part 

“  Listen  !  ”  rejoined  the  doctor,  seiz-  calculated  to  lead  to  suspicion  or  dis¬ 
ing  me  by  the  arm.  “  It  is  my  duty  to  covery.  Then  came  the  coroner,  at- 
make  this  matter  known  to  the  proper  tended  by  the  doctor.  I  had  expected 
officials,  and  you  must  be  very  well  an  inquest,  and  was  in  doubt  how  the 
aware  what  is  the  penalty.  But  I  will  verdict  of  a  jury  could  be  controlled, 
do  all  I  can  to  save  you,  for  I  know  But  already  the  leaven  of  friendly  pro- 
your  high  character  and  the  trustworthy  tection  seemed  to  be  at  work.  The 
nature  of  your  impulses,  and  I  feel  that  doctor  whispered  a  few  words  to  the 
you  have  committed  this  deed,  not  from  coroner  —  the  coroner  gazed  upon  the 
any  paltry  motives  of  dislike,  revenge,  face  of  the  deceased,  and  muttered 
or  desire  for  gain,  but  rather  in  support  something  about  apoplexy  and  the 
of  a  great  principle.  Promise  me  now,  needlessness  of  an  inquest  —  and  so 
that  while  I  am  working  for  you  to  the  that  danger  passed  away.  Then  ensued 
best  of  my  power,  as  I  surely  will,  you  the  funeral,  and  upon  the  following  day 
will  not  attempt  to  escape.”  my  wife  and  children  returned.  Need 

“  But  is  not  escape  the  safest  course  it  be  said  how  ardently  I  expressed  my 
for  me  to  take?”  I  inquired.  “You  regret  for  the  mistake  which  had  de¬ 
hint  at  some  mysterious  means  of  safe-  tained  them,  or  how  I  sought,  with 
ty,  but  you  do  not  profess  to  be  certain  tender  words  and  kind  treatment,  to  * 
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assuage  their  grief?  This  done,  I  ordered 
from  the  stone-cutter’s  a  tasteful  monu¬ 
ment  with  an  appropriate  inscription, 
resumed  my  daily  occupations,  and 
awaited  the  issue. 

For  a  few  days  nothing  happened. 
The  town  looked  upon  me  with  the 
same  sullen  avoidance  as  before — nor, 
for  a  while,  did  I  see  anything  of 
the  doctor.  Then  gradually  a  change 
seemed  to  come  over  the  community. 
Friendly  glances  began  to  be  turned 
upon  me,  as  though,  having  released 
myself  from  some  unworthy  influence, 
I  had  become  fitted  for  new  associa¬ 
tions.  One  or  two  men  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  treated  me  with  almost  studied 
disrespect,  now  drew  near  upon  meeting 
me  and  clasped  me  by  the  hand.  Next, 
I  was  invited  out  to  a  social  gathering, 
and  upon  accepting,  was  received  with 
cordiality  and  warmth.  So,  little  by 
little  the  cloud  of  repulsion  in  which  I 
had  been  enveloped  was  raised,  as  a 
mist  is  scattered  by  the  sun  ;  and  bright 
gleams  of  friendly  feeling  began  to  il¬ 
lumine  my  path  and  be  reflected  into  my 
household,  until  one  evening,  about  a 
fortnight  after  my  commission  of  the 
deed,  the  doctor  rushed  in,  shook  me 
vigorously  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed  : 

“  It  is  all  right,  my  dear  Mr.  Cupples  ! 
All  right  at  last !  You  will  come  down 
with  me  at  once  and  join  the  club  !  ” 

“  The  club  again  ?  ” 

“Yes,  the  club,”  he  responded.  “It 
has  been  a  hard  fight  with  me,  I  own, 
for  you  are  the  only  person  who  has 
ever  been  admitted  after  having  done 
the  deed,  instead  of  previously  becom¬ 
ing  a  member  so  as  to  be  invested  in 
advance  with  the  proper  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  organization.  And 
there  were  many  who  objected  to  this 
violation  of  our  rules,  alleging  that  it 
wras  an  innovation  which  should  be 
frowned  upon,  and  which  might  so 
greatly  increase  from  such  a  precedent 
as  ultimately  to  entirely  break  up  our 
whole  scheme  of  usefulness.  But  I  ex¬ 


plained  that  you  had  acted  not  from 
personal  motives  or  from  the  harassing 
torture  of  any  ordinary  domestic  griev¬ 
ances,  but  simply  from  deference  to 
public  opinion  ;  and  I  further  expatiated 
upon  the  superior  taste  and  neatness 
with  which  you  had  performed  the  task ; 
and  these  representations  finally  so  far 
prevailed  upon  the  majority  that  no 
further  obstacles  were  made  to  youi* 
admission.  Come  therefore  with  me, 
and  attend  this  your  first  meeting.” 

Somewhat  confused,  and  as  yet  but 
dimly  appreciating  the  philosophy  of 
the  whole  affair,  I  put  on  my  hat,  took 
the  doctor’s  arm,  and  walked  out  with 
him.  A  very  few  minutes  brought  us 
to  the  place  of  assemblage — a  large, 
richly-decorated  and  brilliantly-lighted 
hall,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  principal 
building  of  the  town.  Here  were  gath¬ 
ered  some  thirty  or  forty  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens,  among  whom  I  at 
once  recognized  the  coroner  and  the 
district  attorney.  All  were  idly  saun¬ 
tering  about  or  sitting  at  small  tables,  j 
in  that  listless  manner  which  precedes  a 
formal  call  to  order ;  but  upon  our  en¬ 
trance  they  came  forward  in  a  body  ! 
with  great  cordiality,  and  I  found  myself 
warmly  grasped  by  a  score  of  hands. 

“  Welcome  !  Thrice  welcome  to  the  ! 
club  !  ”  was  the  cry ;  and  with  that  I 
found  that  I  was  already  a  member.  ' 
There  was  no  affectation  of  imposing  | 
initiatory  ceremonies,  invented  to  im¬ 
press,  confuse,  or  overawe  the  senses  ;  I 
nor  any  loud-sounding  oath  calling  for 
vengeance,  fire,  and  tortures  upon  rec-  j 
reancy  in  membership.  All  such  forms 
were  apparently  left  to  organizations  of 
lesser  merit  and  more  limited  spheres 
of  usefulness.  It  seemed  agreed  that, 
inasmuch  as  we  met  in  the  character  of 
high-minded  gentlemen,  each  member  ; 
should  be  treated  with  simple  dignity, 
and  his  fidelity  be  left  entirely  to  his  j 
honor,  his  sense  of  propriety,  and  his 
perception  of  what  every  one  owed  to 
the  whole  community.  Therefore,  hav- 
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ing  already  been  balloted  for,  I  was  at 
once  installed  into  full  membership  by 
the  mere  fact  of  the  common  greeting; 
and  a  prominent  place  was  given  me, 
whence  I  could  watch  the  proceedings 
&t  my  leisure — assisted  by  the  doctor, 
who  kindly  seated  himself  at  my  side  as 
my  mentor. 

First,  I  noticed  that  the  walls  were 
adorned  with  elegant  portraits  in  full 
length,  forming  in  themselves  no  incon¬ 
siderable  gallery.  Of  these,  some  wore 
the  classic  toga,  while  others  were  clad 
in  the  costume  of  a  later  period,  a  few 
wearing  the  armor  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

“  These,”  said  the  doctor,  “  are  either 
the  actual  or  presumptive  portraits  of 
rulers  in  ancient  or  modern  history,  who 
have  suppressed  their  mothers-in-law. 
As  such  they  are  honored  by  us,  and  to 
them  we  look  up  for  example.  For  we 
think  that  all  historic  records  prove  how  < 
greatly  the  welfare  of  the  nations  and 
provinces  under  the  sway  of  these  men 
has  been  promoted  by  those  acts— the 
minds  of  the  rulers  being  thereby  so 
thoroughly  released  from  domestic  cares 
and  annoyances  as  to  admit  of  undi¬ 
vided  attention  to  the  proper  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  at  large.” 

“But  wherefore — ”  I  commenced, 

!  still  but  faintly  understanding  the  pur¬ 
port  of  it  all. 

“  Do  you  not  yet  perceive  ?  ”  said  the 
doctor,  with  a  quiet  smile.  “  Then  let 
this  serve  for  a  revelation  of  our  forma- 
I  tion  and  purposes  as  a  society,  for  here 
j are  collected  all  our  trophies.” 

With  that  he  lifted  from  the  central 
table  a  large  photograph  book,  and 
(placed  it  in  my  hands.  Opening  it,  I 
found  it  was  filled  with  female  faces 
of  generally  aged  aspect,  and  mostly 
marked  with  some  disagreeable  trait 
of  character  —  though  here  and  there 
was  one  seemingly  more  pleasantly  dis¬ 
posed.  Beneath  each  portrait  were  a 
few  written  words,  such  as  :  “  for  inter¬ 
fering  about  the  children  ;  ”  “  for  lending 
her  married  daughter’s  clothes  to  the 


unmarried  one  ;  ”  “for  encouraging  the 
cook  to  rebel ;  ”  and  the  like — all  clear¬ 
ly  indicative  of  the  reason  wherefor  the 
originals  had  suffered  death.  A  gleam 
of  the  truth  began  to  break  in  upon  me. 

“  These,  therefore — ”  I  began. 

“You  have  guessed  it,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  forestalling  my  remark  as  he  read 
my  expression  of  enlightenment.  “  Yes 
— these  are  the  mothers-in-law  of  the 
members  of  our  society,  and  they  have 
all  been  suppressed  in  conformity  with 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded. 
Every  gentleman  in  this  room  can  here 
show  his  trophy,  while  some  of  them 
have  made  double  contributions  ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  mark  the  result  in  the  supe¬ 
rior  peace  and  prosperity  which  reign 
throughout  the  social  circle  of  our  town. 
Nay,  you  may  notice  it  even  in  the  man¬ 
ner  and  appearance  of  our  members, 
for  I  will  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  in 
no  other  organization  of  gentlemen  can 
you  witness  such  visible  contentment 
and  freedom  from  care  as  are  depicted 
upon  the  countenances  of  those  here 
assembled.  It  will  also  be  your  pleas¬ 
ing  duty  to  contribute  to  this  volume 
the  portrait  of  your  late  mother-in-law ; 
and  I  will  mention  here  that  by  a  vote 
of  the  club  the  picture  will  be  inscribed 
with  the  words,  1  on  general  principles,’ 
as  a  record  of  the  reason  of  her  taking- 
off.  This  I  need  scarcely  say  is  a  high 
compliment  to  yourself,  as  it  shows  how 
immeasurably  your  action  was  lifted 
above  any  motive  akin  to  ordinary 
household  grievances.  But  see,  the 
meeting  is  now  being  called  to  order.” 

Looking  up,  I  beheld  a  tall  and  some¬ 
what  portly  man  sitting  in  the  speaker’s 
chair,  with  the  gavel  in  his  uplifted 
hand,  and  I  felt  pleased  at  the  sight. 
For  I  had  already  noticed  this  person 
as  he  had  moved  about  among  the 
groups  below,  and  I  had  been  fascinat¬ 
ed  with  the  urbanity,  peace,  and  benev¬ 
olence  portrayed  in  his  countenance.  I 
could  not  but  feel  assured,  therefore,  that 
in  electing  him  for  the  chief  officer  the 
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society  had  shown  a  wise  discretion. 

I  even  ventured  to  mention  this  opinion 
to  the  doctor,  who  grasped  my  hand  in 
cordial  assent. 

“You  are  right,”  he  said;  “we  all 
feel  drawn  irresistibly  towards  him,  and 
recognize  in  him  the  most  energetic  and 
devoted  member  of  our  association. 
Though  not  aged,  he  has  enjoyed  a 
large  share  of  usefulness,  having  been 
married  twice,  and  consequently,  I  need 
hardly  add,  having  suppressed  two 
mothers-in-law.  This  he  has  done  so 
gently  and  delicately  as  to  serve  for  a 
lasting  example  to  all,  and  of  itself  to 
commend  him  to  our  suffrages  for  chair¬ 
man.  He  was  elected  last  year  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote.  It  is  true  that 
at  first  there  was  an  opposition  candi¬ 
date  in  the  person  of  one  who  had  sup¬ 
pressed  three  mothers-in-law,  and  there¬ 
by  conceived  himself  entitled  to  the 
preference.  But  it  was  recollected  that 
he  had  killed  the  second  one  rather  im¬ 
petuously  with  a  mallet,  and  altogether 
in  such  an  unneat  and  bungling  manner 
as  to  excite  considerable  comment ;  and 
I  need  hardly  suggest  to  you  that  the 
finer  and  more  artistic  sensibilities  of 
our  members  were  thereby  greatly 
shocked.  Therefore,  the  proper  repre¬ 
sentations  being  made  to  him  of  the  ut¬ 
ter  hopelessness  of  his  chances,  he 
wfsely  withdrew,  leaving  the  field  open 
to  the  other.  But  let  us  listen  now 
awhile,  for  the  proceedings  this  even¬ 
ing  will  probably  be  interesting.” 

They  were  not  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  at  first,  for  they  seemed  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  financial  reports  and 
other  matters  of  detail  about  which  I 
cared  very  little.  But  after  awhile  gen¬ 
eral  business  ensued,  and  I  found  my 
attention  gradually  more  and  more 
awakened. 

First  arose  the  district  attorney  and 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  club  for  a 
very  few  moments. 

“  I  have  learned  from  certain  secret 
sources,”  he  remarked,  “that  to-mor¬ 
row  night  the  blacksmith  upon  the  next 


corner  intends  to  murder  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  I  am  placed  thereby  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  peculiar  delicacy.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  has  suggested  itself  to  me  that 
I  should  interpose  my  legal  authority 
and  arrest  the  deed  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  know  that  the  poor  fellow  has 
suffered  much  and  that  she  really  de-  ! 
serves  her  fate.  Moreover,  though  she  j 
is  apparently  removed  from  any  active 
association  with  our  families,  she  is  a 
woman  of  energetic  and  scheming  char¬ 
acter,  rendering  it  not  improbable  that 
in  the  end  she  might  gain  some  outside 
influence  which  would  enable  her  to  be¬ 
come  an  active  disturbing  element  in 
our  midst.  I  have  therefore  decided 
that  the  interests  of  the  community  de¬ 
mand  that  the  murder  should  be  allowed 
to  go  on  ;  after  which,  as  the  blacksmith 
can  be  of  no  importance  to  us,  and  can- 
.not  claim  the  protection  of  our  society, 

I  shall  see  that  he  is  arrested  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws  fully  maintained. 
Do  I  act  rightly  ?” 

A  thunder  of  applause  was  the  an-  | 
swer,  and  the  district  attorney  sat  down, 
well  assured  of  our  approval.  Then 
arose  the  postmaster,  with  an  open  let¬ 
ter  in  his  hand. 

“It  seems,”  he  said,  “that  my  posi-  i 
tion  under  the  government  gives  me 
peculiar  facilities  for  external  informa-  i 
tion,  for  I  find  myself  con§tantly  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  letters  asking  advice  upon 
different  topics.  I  have  here  a  note 
from  three  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Eavesborough.  | 
They  represent  to  me  that  the  whole 
community  is  so  disorganized  by  the  un-  j 
ruly  conduct  of  mothers-in-law,  that  no 
man  can  maintain  control  of  his  own 
family  and  there  is  no  longer  any  pleas-  j 
ure  in  the  social  circle,  while  so  far,  all 
schemes  to  obtain  relief  and  abate  the  J 
nuisance  have  failed.  In  fact,  there  | 
seems  to  be  no  recourse  except  to  sup-  ; 
press  the  mothers-in-law  themselves ;  , 
but  this  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  attempt 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  some 
cooperative  practical  source  of  action.  ; 
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These  gentlemen,  therefore,  ask  for  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  workings  of 
our  club,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
a  similar  one  among  themselves.” 

More  applause  followed  ;  and  without 
a  dissenting  voice  a  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  was  appointed  to  visit  the  town 
of  Eavesborough  and  assist  its  laudable 
efforts  for  relief.  After  which  the 
wholesale  grocer  arose. 

“  I  have  here  a  letter  from  our  distin¬ 
guished  townsman  Judge  Pipedon,”  he 
said.  “It  may  be  remembered  that  he 
lost  his  wife  some  six  months  ago.  At 
that  time  he  announced  his  intention 
never  to  marry  again.  But  now  he  informs 
me  that  in  the  interim  his  recollections 
of  the  deceased  have  been  so  constant 
and  lively,  that  he  can  do  full  justice  to 
her  many  excellences  in  no  other  way 
than  by  replacing  her  as  speedily  as 
possible.  He  has  accordingly  betrothed 
himself  to  a  young  lady  in  an  adjoining 
town,  and  expects  the  wedding  to  take 
place  within  the  next  two  weeks.  Mean¬ 
while  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  matter  to  us,  his  associates, 
knowing  that,  as  the  young  lady  has  a 
mother  living,  there  is  some  rule  of  the 
club  applicable  to  the  case.” 

“The  rule  is  to  this  effect,”  the  chair¬ 
man  here  stated  :  “  That  if  any  mem¬ 

ber  of  the  club  marries  again,  it  shall 
be  to  some  one  who  has  not  a  mother 
;  living,  upon  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  fine. 
The  club  has  established  this  ordinance 
i  in  its  wise  mercy,  desiring  as  much  as 
|  possible  to.  diminish  the  necessary  du- 

Ies  attending  the  carrying  out  of  its 
rinciples.” 

“A  salutary  rule,”  continued  the  whole- 
ale  grocer,  “  and  our  friend  seems  well 
ware  of  its  existence,  for  he  has  hesi- 
ited  long  between  the  person  whom  he 
as  chosen  and  another — a  middle-aged 
idy  of  less  attractive  personal  appear- 
nce — but  who,  being  an  orphan,  would 
ot  saddle  him  with  the  responsibility  of 
new  mother-in-law.  Having  chosen 
the  former  for  his  bride,  however,  he  con¬ 
ceives  that  he  has  been  so  constrained 


by  her  superior  charms  that  the  club 
should  make  allowance  for  the  natural 
weakness  of  human  nature  and  remit 
the  fine  ;  and  that  the  club  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  pass  upon  the  question,  he  encloses 
photographs  of  both  the  ladies  for  in¬ 
spection.” 

With  that  the  two  portraits  were  taken 
from  their  cases  and  handed  around. 
There  was  indeed  a  marked  difference 
between  the  two  faces.  The  one — the 
chosen  one — was  round,  smiling,  and 
dimpled ;  replete  in  fact  with  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  youth  and  the  animation  of 
health.  The  other  was  harsh  and  angu¬ 
lar,  .and  the  profile  was  partially  turned, 
yet  not  sufficiently  so  to  conceal  alto¬ 
gether  a  slight  cast  in  the  eye.  It  need¬ 
ed  but  a  hasty  glance  by  each  member 
to  convince  him  ;  and  at  once,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  the  fine  was  remitted 
and  a  resolution  to  that  effect  entered 
upon  the  minutes.  Then,  there  being 
no  further  general  business  the  chair¬ 
man  arose,  and  announcing  that  this 
was  an  anniversary  meeting,  proceeded 
to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Clear,  persuasive,  and  melodious,  the 
tones  of  his  voice  seem  yet  ringing  in 
my  ears,  while  the  substance  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  will  remain  forever  engraven 
upon  my  heart.  Commencing  with  a 
pleasant  recognition  of  myself,  embod¬ 
ied  in  a  genial  congratulation  to  the 
society  upon  my  accession  as  a  member 
of  it,  he  then  proceeded  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  formation  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  good  it  had  already  accom¬ 
plished.  He  showed  how  that,  spring¬ 
ing  from  feeble  beginnings,  it  had 
gradually  increased,  until  now  it  held 
upon  its  roll  the  names  of  all  the  first 
men  of  the  place  ;  and  he  ably  depicted 
the  present  social  condition  of  the  tpwn 
— the  association  having  been  so  usefully 
employed  that  not  one  mother-in-law 
could  be  seen,  while  in  every  direction 
peace  and  happiness  abounded.  How 
different  indeed  from  other  places, 
where,  for  want  of  a  like  public  spirit,  all 
was  strife,  interference  and  wrangling, 
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while  no  man  could  call  his  house¬ 
hold  his  own  or  presume  to  have  any 
authority  over  his  children  !  He  also 
expatiated  at  some  length  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  strict  adherence  to  their 
regulations,  without  which  nothing  could 
be  accomplished — instancing  two  differ¬ 
ent  cases  by  way  of  illustration.  In  the 
one  case  a  member  had  suppressed  a 
mother-in-law  who,  by  some  strange 
chance,  was  not  only  irreproachable, 
but  who  was  all  the  while  spending  in 
his  family  a  large  income,  which  at  her 
death  passed  away  to  collateral  branch¬ 
es.  Here  indeed  was  true  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  to  the  principles  of  the 
society  !  The  result  was  rrot  dnly  peace 
and  the  approval  of  a  good  conscience 
to  the  member  himself,  but  also  a 
strengthening  of  the  noble  cause  else¬ 
where.  In  the  other  case  a  lukewarm 
member  who  had  a  violent  mother-in- 
law  had  thought  to  avoid  his  obligations 
and  save  her  from  her  just  doom.  He 
had  read  in  some  foolish  play,  by  one 
Shakespeare,  how  that  a  shrew  could  be 
tamed,  and  he  had  insanely  resolved  to 
try  the  same  plan  upon  that  mother-in- 
law.  But  as  might  be  conjectured,  the 
plan  had  utterly  failed,  and  she  had  so 
outrageously  conducted  herself  against 
the  course  of  treatment  thus  adminis¬ 
tered,  that  in  the  end  not  only  was  her 
destruction  rendered  all  the  more  neces¬ 
sary,  but  as  her  suspicions  had  been  ex¬ 
cited  the  affair  had  to  be  performed 
roughly  and  inelegantly.  How  much 
better  to  have  yielded  at  the  very  first 
to  the  laws  of  the  society,  founded  as 
they  are  upon  the  experience  of  ages, 
and  thus  to  have  been  able  to  do  the  deed 
quietly  and  inoffensively,  with  a  gentle, 
soothing  narcotic,  than  to  have  waited 
until,  obliged  to  employ  the  inartistic 
meat-axe  ! 

So  spoke  the  chairman — fluently, 
comprehensively,  and  melodiously.  Al¬ 
most  every  word  that  he  uttered  has 
been  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mem¬ 
ory.  But  time  and  space  would  fail  to 
tell  all  that  he  said,  and  therefore,  in 


conclusion,  I  will  repeat  only  his  perora¬ 
tion — a  masterpiece  of  polished  elo¬ 
quence  and  convincing  logic,  embodying 
as  it  does  the  whole  essence  of  the 
question,  and  settling  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  our  cause. beyond  all  criti¬ 
cism.  As  he  went  on,  his  voice  rising 
higher  and  higher  with  his  animating 
zeal,  not  only  myself  but  every  other 
member  sprang  up  as  in  one  body  and 
stood  fixed  and  spell-bound  ;  and  at  the 
end  there  was  a  long  interval  of  deep 
silence  before  we  could  recover  from 
our  enchantment  and  give  vent  to  our 
ringing  cheers. 

“Who,”  he  exclaimed,  “who  shall 
dare  to  impugn  our  motives  or  to  cavil 
at  our  deeds  ?  Behold  a  suggestion  from 
Nature  herself!  Look  upon  the  insect 
world  and  see  how  often  it  is  its  settled 
law  that  when  the  female  has  provided 
for  her  young  she  dies.  And  what  among 
human  creatures  is  the  main  object  of 
a  mother’s  existence  ?  Is  it  not  to 
marry  off  her  offspring  ?  Of  a  truth 
there  can  be  no  other  aim  for  her  in 
life ;  and  of  a  surety,  therefore,  when 
this  aim  is  once  accomplished,  her  real 
and  purposed  destiny  is  fulfilled,  and 
like  unto  the  insect  she  should  die.  But 
let  no  one  say  that  because  we  are 
created  different  from  the  insect  so  we 
should  continue.  Is  it  not  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  we  have  been  formed  im¬ 
perfect  and  must  employ  all  our  facul¬ 
ties  for  our  improvement  ?  And  for 
this  purpose  are  we  not  taught  to  look 
to  Nature  for  our  examples  and  from 
her  take  such  lessons  as  may  help  us 
cover  up  our  own  shortcomings  ?  Let 
then  the  decree  go  forth  that  for  the 
advancement  of  our  race  all  mothers 
must  die  as  soon  as  they  have  become 
mothers-in-law — even  as  the  worm  dies 
when  it  has  made  provision  for  its 
young !  So  shall  the  world  not  only 
have  peace  at  last,  but  from  the  human 
race  shall  ever  be  taken  away  the  re¬ 
proach  of  being  less  perfect  in  its  adap¬ 
tation  and  design  than  is  the  grovelling 
insect !  ” 
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UP  IN  THE  PO-GO-NIP. 


FROM  the  proud  city  by  the  sunset 
sea,  past  the  green  hills  which 
skirt  the  blue  waters  of  the  broad  bay 
of  San  Francisco,  through  the  wide  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Sacramento,  across  the  deep 
morasses  and  quaking  tule  swamps  to 
the  City  of  the  Plains — up,  up,  up  to  the 
very  throne  of  the  Frost  King,  on  the 
snow-mantled  summit  of  the  great  Sier¬ 
ra,  down  the  tortuous  grade  on  the 
eastern  slope,  down  by  the  rock-ribbed 
banks  of  the  swift,  bounding,  flashing 
Truckee,  out  across  the  dreary  desert 
plains,  where  sage  -  brush  and  alkali- 
encrusted  soil  unceasingly  offend  the 
sight,  up  the  long  winding  valley  of  the 
deep,  dark,  rolling  Humboldt,  through 
the  Beaowawe  Gate,  the  rugged  Railroad 
Canon,  and  the  Titanic  Palisades,  to 
Elko.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  the 
tireless  steed,  with  thews  of  steel  and 
breath  of  fire,  has  dragged  us  swiftly  on, 
nor  yet  kept  pace  with  the  feverish  im¬ 
patience  of  our  desire. 

Through  a  long  day  of  labor,  and  a 
night  devoid  of  ease,  packed  like  her¬ 
rings  in  a  cask,  or  sardines  in  a  box,  we 
have  endured  the  agony  of  the  journey 
in  the  slow-moving,  sharp-jolting  stage¬ 
coach,  and  the  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  mile  is  passed  at  last.  Slowly  the 
gray  dawn  crept  over  the  snowy  moun¬ 
tains  ;  bright  flushed  the  fleecy  vapors 
along  the  eastern  horizon  ;  into  the  rose- 
hued  and  purple  sky  climbed  the  sun, 
and  his  golden  glory  filled  all  the  land 
as  the  waters  fill  the  sea.  Towering 
aloft  in  the  far  southeast,  grim  and  cold, 
lonely  and  silent,  the  great  White  Pine 
giant  confronted  us.  Deep  lay  the 
snows  on  his  rugged  shoulders,  and 
around  his  brow  was  wound,  in  many  a 
fleecy  fold,  the  whiter  turban  of  the  Po- 
go-nip. 

Across  the  wide,  treeless  Mirage  Val¬ 
ley,  over  the  low  Pancake  Mountain, 


across  another  and  narrower  valley,  and 
we  enter  at  last  the  long  winding  canon 
which  leads  up  into  the  White  Pine 
Mountain  Range  and  terminates  at 
Hamilton,  where  we  found  ourselves, 
tired,  weary,  worn  out,  half  disgusted, 
and  just  a  trifle  homesick,  soon  after 
noon.  Long  lines  of  mules  and  oxen, 
drawing  heavy  wagons,  laden  with  sup¬ 
plies  of  every  kind  —  mill  machinery, 
whiskey,  provisions,  whiskey,  hardware, 
whiskey,  mule  feed,  and  whiskey  again 
— “jerkwater”  stages,  which  had  been 
three  or  four  days  making  the  trip  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles  from  Hamilton 
with  passengers  for  the  mines ;  mine 
owners,  or  those  who  had  but  recently 
sold  mines,  and  were  flush,  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  bull-whackers,  in  soldiers’  coats, 
with  whips  a  dozen  feet  in  length  on 
poles  longer  still,  just  in  from  Austin  or 
Wadsworth  ;  honest  miners,  with  salted 
claims,  ready  to  sell  to  the  newly-arrived 
greenhorns  ;  footpackers,  without  a  cent, 
who  had  packed  their  blankets  and  lug¬ 
gage  all  the  way  from  Elko,  sparing 
their  meals,  and  sleeping  in  snow-drifts, 
if  they  slept  at  all ;  painted  Jezebels 
from  every  mining  camp  from  Idaho  to 
Sonora;  Shoshone  Indians,  Chinamen, 
and  “capitalists,”  who  in  San  Francisco 
were  never  known  as  men  with  plethoric 
bank  accounts,  crowded  the  streets  of 
Hamilton.  All  was  bustle  and  hurry, 
noise,  excitement,  and  confusion.  The 
stores  and  saloons  were  crowded  with 
men  in  huge  overcoats,  the  pockets  of 
which  were  filled  with  big  specimens, 
small  silver  bars,  and  rolls  of  location 
notices  and  assay  certificates,  buying, 
selling,  and  talking  mines,  and  “bum¬ 
mers”  of  the  seediest  class,  who  drank 
at  the  expense  of  every  stranger  who 
approached  the  bar  —  swore,  talked, 
fought,  and  “  swapped  ”  filthy  lies  from 
morning  to  night.  In  the  evening  the 
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streets  were  deserted,  but  the  mad  ex¬ 
citement  indoors  was  as  great  as  ever. 
The  bar-tenders  were  kept  in  incessant 
motion  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  supply 
the  demand  for  drinks  which  poured  in 
from  every  direction.  The  express 
office  was  crowded  with  men  writing 
letters,  or  sending  off  packages  to  their 
distant  friends.  The  dance-house  was 
filled  with  half  or  wholly  tipsy  miners, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  abandoned  women, 
whose  smiles  and  favors  were  as  eagerly 
sought  for  and  as  jealously  observed  by 
the  unfavored  as  were  ever  those  of  the 
most  gifted  and  virtuous  of  their  sex  in 
the  abode  of  wealth  and  refinement,  at 
the  East,  on  a  gala  night. 

In  the  rear  of  every  bar-room  was  a 
door  bearing  a  sign  inscribed  “  Club 
Room,”  through  which  was  heard  the 
strains  of  discordant  music  and  the 
chinking  of  coin.  These  club  rooms 
were  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
and  the  tables  were  piled  with  coin  and 
checks,  while  hundreds  of  men,  who  had 
made  lucky  strikes  at  finding,  working, 
or,  more  frequently,  selling  mines,  were 
betting  away  in  a  single  hour  what 
might  have  kept  them,  and  those  de¬ 
pendent  on  them,  for  years  in  comfort, 
or  served  as  the  foundation  for  a  colos¬ 
sal  fortune.  Every  five  or  ten  minutes 
the  dealers  would  pause  in  their  work 
of  turning  cards  and  raking  down  the 
coin  to  ring  a  bell,  when  a  bar-tender 
would  enter  the  club  room. 

“Gentlemen,  what  will  you  take? 
You  drink  with  me,  you  know!”  said 
the  smiling  dealer  in  pasteboard  and 
other  people’s  hard-earned  coin. 

“  Whiskey  toddy  !  whiskey  straight ! 
whiskey  hot !  whiskey  sour  !  whiskey 
and  gum  !”  replied  the  crowd;  the  fiery 
liquor  was  swallowed,  and  the  game 
went  on.  Bang,  bang,  bang,  bang, 
bang,  came  from  the  fandango  room. 
The  players  at  the  gaming  tables  re¬ 
marked  that  there  was  fun  going  on 
there,  but  were  too  busy  to  go  and  see 
what  it  was.  A  man  told  us  the  next 


morning  that  he  believed  somebody  was 
killed,  but  he  wasn’t  certain;  and  an¬ 
other  man,  who  was  there,  and  knew  all 
about  it,  but  had  no  time  to  go  into 
details,  corrected  him  by  saying  that 
“there  wasn’t  nobody  killed,  and  the 
affair  didn’t  amount  to  much,  anyhow. 
Only  one  man  was  hit,  and  he  an  outsider, 
who  had  no  part  in  the  affray,  of  course ; 
only  got  a  bullet  through  his  shoulder.” 
We  found  a  place  to  spread  our  blankets 
at  last,  and  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
echoed  the  pious  remark  of  good  Sancho 
Panza,  “  A  blessing  on  the  head  of  him 
who  invented  sleep !” 

“  All  aboard  for  T reasure  City !  Carry 
you  right  up  the  hill  for  three  dollars,” 
was  the  first  thing  we  heard  next  morn¬ 
ing  as  we  stepped  forth  from  the  canvas- 
walled  and  sawdust-floored  restaurant 
in  which  we  had  obtained  our  dollar’s 
worth  of  slaughter-house  steak,  North 
American  hash,  saleratus  biscuit,  and 
frijole  coffee.  The  distance  was  two 
miles,  the  ascent  fifteen  hundred  feet, 
the  road  slippery  with  ice,  and  the  wind 
sharp  and  strong  enough  to  make  sitting 
still  in  a  sleigh  anything  but  fun,  and  we 
concluded  to  foot  it  and  save  our  money. 
Up,  up  we  go.  We  are  already  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  the  air  is 
becoming  every  moment  more  highly 
rarefied  and  electrical,  our  breath  comes 
short  and  quick  and  sharp,  and  still 
the  summit  of  Treasure  Hill  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  us.  Jolly  old  jokers 
are  these  Po-go-nipers,  and  calling  this 
a  “hill”  is  one  of  their  best  efforts. 

We  have  almost  reached  the  summit 
at  last ;  a  few  more  steps  and  our  weary 
journey  will  be  over.  The  sun,  which 
had  been  shining  in  an  unclouded  sky, 
suddenly  becomes  obscured,  and  with  a 
sharp,  rustling  sound  the  snow-white 
frozen  cloud,  the  dreaded  Po-go-nip, 
drifts  swiftly  over  the  crest  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  sweeps  down  upon  us.  The 
infinitesimal  particles  of  ice,  sharp  as  the 
point  of  the  finest  cambric  needle,  sting 
the  eyes,  the  nostrils,  and  even  the 
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lungs.  We  bend  our  heads  against  the 
storm,  and  in  a  minute  a  wondrous 
change  has  come  over  the  entire  party. 
Grizzled  and  white-haired  as  an  octo¬ 
genarian  is  every  man  ;  moustaches  and 
whiskers  are  masses  of  ice,  and  every 
one  wears  a  sparkling  suit  of  silver  gray. 

What  shapes  are  these  winch  like 
phantoms  of  the  air  come  silently  to¬ 
wards  us  moving  with  the  storm  ?  A 
knight,  clad  in  armor  of  frosted  silver 
mail,  on  milk-white  steed,  with  silver 
bridle  and  housings,  rides  forth  from 
the  clouds  and  dashes  down  the  steep 
acclivity  at  a  gallop,  while  his  trusty 
squire,  carrying  his  broadsword  of 
Damascus  steel,  follows  at  his  horse’s 
heels  at  a  run.  Thus  rode  we  forth  in 
our  childhood’s  dreams  to  rescue  dis¬ 
tressed  damsels,  uphold  the  Right  and 
do  valiant  battle  with  the  giant  Wrong. 

Another  knight,  and  yet  another,  all 
in  silver  harness  mailed.  Four  milk- 
white  steeds  drawing  a  silver  chariot, 
a  coachman  in  white  livery  with  silver 
whip  in  hand,  and  a  fair-faced  woman 
wrapped  in  Siberian  furs  upon  the  seat. 
It  is  Cinderella,  with  her  fairy  gift-outfit, 
on  her  way  to  the  ball  at  the  king’s  pal¬ 
ace.  We  saw  her  thus  in  the  colored 
wood-cuts  in  our  primers  long  ago. 

An  old  man,  bowed  down  with  the 
weight  of  a  huge  bundle  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  moves  painfully  along,  with  eyes 
bent  on  the  earth.  It  is  Christian  go¬ 
ing  to  cast  the  burden  of  his  sins  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  A  dozen  men 
with  uncouth  wrappings  on  their  limbs 
and  strange  weapons  in  their  hands, 
follow  on  in  Indian  file  ;  they  are  the 
sad  remnants  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
Napoleofi  making  their  disastrous  re¬ 
treat  from  Russia  in  midwinter.  A  lit¬ 
tle  round-faced  fellow,  with  twinkling 
eyes,  mirth  and  good-humor  breaking 
out  all  over  his  whimsical  visage ;  a 
short  body  and  thick,  and  protuberant 
belly,  round  cap  which  conceals  his 
ears,  large  woolly  overcoat,  which  drags 
on  the  snow,  and  a  bag  thrown  over  his 


shoulders,  comes  next.  It  is  blessed 
Santa  Claus  with  the  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents  for  the  children ;  wonder  if  he 
knows  how  good  we  have  been  and  if 
he  has  got  that  silver  bar  which  we 
dreamed  we  found  in  our  stocking  ? 
And  here  comes  the  Oueen  of  Fairy 
Land,  clad  in  robes  of  silver  tissue  and 
bearing  her  wand  of  magic  power  in  her 
hand. 

The  procession  has  passed,  but  the 
illusion  is  not  over.  Tell  me  not  that 
the  knights  .were  but  Mexican  vac- 
quet'os  on  half-starved  mustangs,  going 
down  to  the  valley  after  more  stock 
for  the  slaughter-house  on  the  hill ; 
that  the  foremost  knight’s  squire  was 
a  carpenter  going  down  to  Hamilton 
to  have  his  hand-saw  filed  in  a  milder 
climate  where  it  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  break  in  the  operation ;  that  Cin¬ 
derella  in  her  chariot  was  a  women  from 
Montana,  whose  steps  take  hold  on  the 
bottomless  pit,  going  down  to  Hamilton 
in  the  public  hack  ;  that  the  grim  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Old  Guard  coming  back 
from  Moscow  were  honest  miners  going 
out  with  pick-axes  and  shovels,  and 
with  barley  sacks  on  their  feet  to  keep 
out  the  snow,  to  jump  a  lot  on  the  hill¬ 
side  ;  that  Santa  Claus  was  a  little 
German  clothing  dealer  from  Montgom¬ 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  with  similar 
pedal  attachments  and  a  sack  of  speci¬ 
mens  an  his  back ;  and  the  Queen  of 
Fairy  Land  an  honest  old  lady  of  sixty 
from  Athlone  who  does  washing  for  a 
living  for  herself  and  “  the  childers,” 
and  is  going  out  with  a  revolver  in  her 
hand  to  drive  off  “the  dirty,  murtherin’ 
scum  who  should  be  afther  stealing 
away  the  bit  ov  land  a  poor  lone  widdy 
has  worked  hard  and  paid  fur,  bad  luck 
to  thim,  fur  blackguards,  every  mother’s 
son  of  thim  !  ”  I  will  not  look  back  on 
that  weird  procession  as  it  emerges  from 
the  cloud  into  the  broad,  garish  light  of 
the  day  below.  I  will  not  give  up  my 
day-dream  of  beauty  and  .  chivalry,  the 
vision  of  youth’s  generous  romance. 
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Yours  if  you  like  shall  be  the  dull,  dirty, 
prosaic  personages  and  matters  of  fact 
if  you  will,  but  mine  the  silver-mailed 
knights  and  trusty  squires,  Cinderella, 
Santa  Claus,  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  the 
ice-sheeted  ghosts  of  the  heroes  of 
France,  marching  on  through  the  Po- 
go-nip. 

A  long,  crooked  street,  rocky  and  un¬ 
graded,  bordered  by  one-story  shanties 
of  rough  boards,  slabs,  cedar  posts, 
stones,  and  mud,  with  vacant  lots  fenced 
in  with  little  narrow  strips  of  raw-hide, 
led  us  on  into  Treasure  City,  the  busi¬ 
ness  centre  of  the  White  Pine  Silver 
Mines.  The  four-horse  sleigh  which  had 
started  from  Hamilton  with  a  load  of 
passengers  just  as  we  left  there,  arrived 
at  the  usual  stopping-place  in  front  of 
Wells,  Fargo  and  Company’s,  in  Treas¬ 
ure  City,  a  few  minutes  behind  us.  There 
was  a  female  dressed  in  moire  antique 
and  furs,  painted  like  the  barracks  on 
Alcatraz,  and  glittering  with  cheap  but 
gaudy  jewelry,  in  the  sleigh,  and  when 
the  vehicle  stopped,  two  six-foot  gallants, 
bearded  like  the  pard  and  costumed 
like  Esquimaux,  sprang  out  simultane¬ 
ously  and  offered  their  hands  to  assist 
her  to  alight.  She  had  but  one  hand 
free  and  could  of  course  give  that  to 
one  only.  Which  should  it  be  ?  Neither 
gallant  would  yield  the  point — both  were 
in  blood  earnest.  A  shove,  a  push,  a 
stinging  blow  and  out  came  the  re¬ 
volvers,  of  course.  The  combatants  were 
so  hampered  with  their  heavy  clothing 
that  they  could  take  no  accurate  aim, 
and  fired  at  random.  A  few  of  the  by¬ 
standers  seeing  the  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
sult  of  the  fight,  threw  in  a  few  spare 
shots  at  random,  on  the  principle  adopted 
by  the  old  lady  out  West,  who  having  no 
idea  whatever  of  the  nature  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  malady,  prescribed  calomel,  and 
ipecacuanha,  paregoric,  salts,  Swain’s 
Vermifuge,  camphor,  opodeldoc,  quinine, 
Brandeth’s  pills,  tincture  of  ammonia, 
croton-oil,  Godfrey’s  Cordial,  and  a  few 
other  trifles  which  she  had  in  the  house, 


piously  trusting  that  in  the  multiplicity 
of  remedies  with  the  blessing  of  Provi¬ 
dence  some  one  of  them  would  reach 
the  right  spot  in  his  system  and  help 
him  out  of  his  misery.  The  bullets 
hummed  like  bees  through  the  sleety 
mist,  causing  the  crowd  to  scatter  right 
and  left,  but  nothing  practical  came  of 
it  until  one  of  them  struck  one  of  the 
horses  in  the  head,  cutting  an  artery, 
and  giving  him  a  death  wound,  from 
which  the  blood  spurted  in  a  stream 
over  one  of  the  combatants  who  stood 
partially  under  him.  The  blood-covered 
combatant,  supposing  himself  shot, 
threw  down  his  revolver  and  ran  down 
the  street  groaning  and  crying  murder 
alternately,  and  the  fight  was  ended. 
The  woman  meantime  had  been  sitting 
quietly  in  the  sleigh  an  impartial  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  conflict,  and  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  which  gallant  would  kiss  the 
snow-drift,  and  which,  as  the  survivor 
and  winner  of  the  tournament,  have  the 
honor  of  helping  her  out.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  see  that  amid  all  the  rush,  excite¬ 
ment,  and  mad  struggle  for  wealth,  our 
people  do  not  wholly  forget  the  chival¬ 
rous  deference  which  above  all  other 
nations  it  is  our  proud  privilege  to  pay 
to  the  gentler  sex,  and  still  find  time  to 
indulge  in  the  small,  sweet  courtesies 
of  civilized  life.  What  other  people 
can  boast  as  much  ? 

Pious,  too,  as  well  as  courteous,  in  a 
certain  rough,  off-hand  sort  of  a  way, 
are  these  dwellers  in  the  Po-go-nip. 
They  will  put  themselves  out  of  the 
way  sometimes  to  give  a  friend  a  cheer¬ 
ful  and  pleasant  burial.  Instance  a  case 
which  came  under  our  notice  while  com¬ 
ing  up  here  on  the  railroad.  One  of  the 
seekers  after  sudden  wealth  sickened 
and  died  by  the  wayside,  and  his  com¬ 
panions  desirous  of  bearing  testimony 
to  his  many  good  qualities,  decided  to 
do  the  handsome  thing  by  him  in  the 
way  of  respectable  obsequies.  They 
accordingly  went  around  taking  up  a 
collection,  and  in  due  time  succeeded 
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in  getting  together  enough  boxes  and 
bits  of  lumber  to  make  a  sort  of  rough 
box,  resembling  a  disproportioned  hen¬ 
coop,  in  which  to  bury  him.  “Sardines 
a  1’  huile  ”  and  “Dessicated  codfish”  at 
the  head  and  foot ;  “  Peach  blow  ”  and 
“  Private  Cuvee  ”  on  the  sides,  with 
“glass  with  care”  on  the  top — will  be 
likely  to  puzzle  the  antiquarians  of  1969, 
who  may  chance  to  light  on  his  grave, 
as  badly  as  did  the  inscriptions  on  the 
sarcophagus  of  Gliddon’s  Mummy  the 
learned  savans  of  Boston.  They  wrap¬ 
ped  him  in  his  second-best  pair  of 
blankets,  placed  him  in  the  box,  and 
consigned  him  to  the  bosom  of  Mother 
Earth.  Then  they  tossed  up  to  see  who 
should  read  a  chapter  of  Scripture  over 
his  grave,  and  the  lot  falling  on  one  not 
well  versed  in  such  matters,  he  opened 
the  book  at  the  story  of  Susannah  and 
the  Elders,  and  read  it  through  from 
first  to  last,  with  solemn  unction.  Then 
they  dumped  the  earth  and  rock  upon 
his  packing  box,  and  were  preparing  to 
leave  him  alone  in  his  glory,  when  it 
occurred  to  somebody  in  the  crowd  that 
there  should  be  something  to  designate 
his  resting-place.  So  they  drove  an 
old  pick-handle  down  into  the  dirt  at 
the  head  of  the  grave,  and  nailed  a 
narrow  slip  of  a  soda-cracker  box  hori¬ 
zontally  across  it.  The  cross  was  now 
two-thirds  complete ;  but  the  -lumber 
was  exhausted.  A  lucky  idea  occurred 
to  help  them  out.  One  of  the  party 
had  a  bottle  about  half-full  of  whiskey 
They  finished  the  whiskey,  filled  the 
bottle  with  sand  and  gravel  to  keep  the 
wind  from  blowing  it  away,  and  set  it 
upright  on  the  board ;  the  emblem  of 
the  faith  was  complete.  But  there 
should  be  some  inscription  on  it.  Oh, 
yes  ;  that  is  so  !  I.  H.  S.,  or  INRI, 
was  proposed ;  but  the  learned  man  of 
the  party,  who  took  some  pride  in  his 
scholastic  attainments,  thought  it  best 
to  write  the  inscription  out  in  full,  which 
he  did,  after  his  own  ideas  —  and  the 
label  now  reads:  “J.  H.  Cutter’s  Old 


Bourbon  Whiskey.  In  Hoc  Signo 
Vinces .”  It  was  such  a  capital  joke  on 
Cutter,  they  said ;  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
the  dead  man  could  not  see  it. 

Passing  on  down  the  street  we  met 
an  old  San  Franciscan-,  now  a  real  estate 
and  mining  broker,  who  was  standing 
in  front  of  his  place,  bantering  with  the 
proprietor  of  two  diminutive  jackasses, 
and  one  pack  load  of  wood,  weighing 
about  one  hundred  pounds. 

“  What  is  the  least  you  will  take  for 
the  load  ?  ” 

“Wall,  see’n  it’s  you,  I’ll  take  four 
dollars  and  a  half;  I  wouldn’t  let  any¬ 
body  else  have  it  less  than  five  dollars.” 

“Four  dollars  and  a  half?  Why,  I 
bought  two  loads  for  that  yesterday, 
and  you  have  n’t  packed  this  over  forty 
rods.” 

“  Two  loads  for  four  dollars  and  a 
half?  Well,  if  you  want  wood  given 
to  you,  you  had  better  patronize  some¬ 
body  else.  I  sell  my  wood — I  do.  Git 
up  !  Vamos  /  ” 

And  the  man  with  the  jackasses 
waved  his  hand  in  supreme  contempt, 
kicked  one  of  the  animals  with  all  his 
might  and  a  number  twelve  pegged  boot, 
and  started  off  in  disgust.  The  jackass 
which  caught  the  kick  being  without  a 
load,  went  off  with  a  jump,  and  as  he 
passed  his  loaded  companion,  caught 
the  iron  hook  of  the  aparejo  in  his 
tackle,  and  supposing  himself  suddenly 
loaded,  doubled  down  like  a  woodchuck 
to  his  work.  Ice  on  the  road  and  a 
descending  grade  favored  him,  and  the 
last  that  we  saw  of  the  party,  the 
heavily- burdened  animal  was  spread 
out  like  a  turtle,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
regain  his  grip,  while  the  other  was  tow¬ 
ing  him  at  a  “two-forty”  gait  down  the 
road  toward  Silver  Springs,  his  owner 
fairly  turning  the  air  blue  with  curses 
and  anathemas  of  everything  bipedal 
and  quadrupedal  meantime,  as  he  vainly 
endeavored  to  cast  off  the  entangling 
alliance,  and  reduce  things  to  a  normal 
condition  once  more. 
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“  This  is  a  pretty  fair  room  you  have 
here,  as  things  go  in  White  Pine.” 

“Well,  yes;  so  it  is,”  said  the  ex- 
San  Franciscan,  meditatively  ;  “but  I 
came  mighty  near  not  getting  it.  You 
see,  the  gentleman  from  Southwestern 
Missouri  who  owned  the  shanty,  had 
rented  the  basement-room  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  month,  and  asked  the 
same  for  this  part  of  it.  I  wanted  him 
to  put  a  roof  on  it ;  and  after  a  time  he 
agreed  to  do  so,  if  I  ’d  pay  in  advance. 
I  agreed  to  this  when  he  remembered  a 
transaction  with  another  party,  and  said  : 
‘  Come  to  think  about  it,  stranger,  I ’m 
too  fast.  I ’m  afear’d  after  all  that  thar 
room  is  rightly  let.  I  told  t’  other  un 
that  he  might  have  it,  and  dog-gone 
him  I  wish  I  had  n’t.  He ’s  one  o’  them 
bilks  as  parts  his  har  onto  the  middle 
on  his  head,  and  talks  like  a  preacher. 
When  he  started  to  go  he  shaked  my 
hand  like  as  if  he’d  known  me  from  a 
baby,  and  was  sweet  on  my  sister  ;  and, 
says  he  :  “Good-by,  Mister  Smith. 
God  bless  you.”  Now,  that  may  do  for 
Yanks  ;  but  it  do  n’t  take  with  me.  I ’m 
right  smart  dubersome,  and  I ’ve  a 
good  mind  to  shake  him  ;  but  I  allow 
after  all  I  ’ll  have  to  let  him  take  it.’  ” 

We  remarked  that  he  seemed  to  have 
got  it  after  all. 

“You  may  bet  that  I  did,”  said 
our  friend,  with  emphasis.  “  I  had 
him  down  to  a  dot  in  my  measure  book 
at  once.  I  turned  as  if  to  leave,  and 
then  whirling  around  held  out  my 
hand  and  said:  ‘Well,  good-by,  old 
Persimmons,  God  d — n  you !  ’  throw¬ 
ing  my  whole  weight  (one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds)  on  the  d — n.  That  got 
him.  The  words  were  not  fairly  out 
before  he  slapped  me  on  the  back 
and  sung  out:  ‘Now,  old  hoss,  that 
gait  suits  me.  You  can  have  the  room, 
and  if  that  thar  long-haired,  God-bless- 
you  customer,  comes  foolin’  around 
with  any  more  of  his  Scripter,  we  ’ll 
make  him  roost  mighty  high,  or  leave 
Treasure  Hill  in  a  hurry;  let’s  go 


and  take  pizen,  then  we  ’ll  sign  the 
lease  !  ’  So  I  got  the  place  and  the 
other  fellow  had  to  roost  on  a  snow¬ 
drift  until  he  got  frozen  out  and  left.” 

New  faces  at  every  turn;  strangers 
fill  every  street.  The  crowd  which  we 
met  here  sixty  days  since  has  hardly  a 
representative  left.  One  sold  out  a 
claim  for  a  fortune  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  he  ever  had  before  in  his 
life,  and  left  for  the  States  ;  another 
kept  drunk  until  his  friends,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  economy,  made  up  a  purse  and 
sent  him  away  to  San  Francisco; 
another  is  dead;  another  gone  down 
to  the  new  districts  to  the  southward ; 
another  gone  east,  and  another  west,  to 
sell  their  claims,  and  spread  the  excite¬ 
ment  far  and  wide.  Nothing  save  the 
mountain  has  stood  still,  and  change  is 
written  all  over  the  face  of  that.  Even 
the  dead  man  rested  not,  for  they  have 
moved  him  twice  already,  on  account  of 
new  discoveries,  and  chlorides  have 
been  struck  again  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
last  location  during  the  week. 

Chlorides  and  bromides,  horn  silver 
and  ruby ;  nothing  but  silver  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night.  Is  there  no  longer  such  a 
place  as  home,  or  has  that  dear  word 
lost  all  its  attractions  ?  Is  health  not 
desirable  ;  are  all  the  comforts  of  life 
to  be  despised ;  is  art  a  humbug,  pa¬ 
triotism  a  myth,  religion  a  delusion  ;  is 
friendship  a  dream  of  the  past,  is  there 
faith  no  longer  in  woman’s  love?  No, 
the  dwellers  in  the  Po-go-nip  do  not 
believe  all  this,  but  they  are  swimming 
in  a  stream  of  incessant  excitement,  and 
must  go  on  with  the  torrent,  since  they 
could  not  breast  its  wild  waters  and 
make  head  against  the  current  if  they 
would. 

The  Eberhardt  is  the  representative  j 
mine  of  this  wonderful  district,  and  see- 
ins:  it  we  have  seen  all  the  rest  concen- 
trated  in  one.  Provided  with  a  pass 
from  the  Superintendent’s  office,  we  j 
descend  the  hill  to  the  works  and  enter 
the  building.  At  the  door  a  pack  train  j 
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of  Mexican  mules  are  being  loaded  with 
the'  precious  ore  for  the  mill  two  miles 
to  the  southwest,  and  two  thousand  feet 
lower  down.  In  the  shed  men  are  busy 
at  a  great  pile  of  brown,  blue,  red,  green 
and  black  rock,  breaking  it  to  pieces 
and  sorting  it,  the  richest  being  thrown 
aside  for  the  crucible,  and  the  rest  go¬ 
ing  into  the  sacks  to  be  packed  away 
to  the  mill.  There  is  a  princely  fortune 
in  this  pile  of  ore,  which  to  the  unini¬ 
tiated  eye  is  but  a  heap  of  broken  rock 
fit  only  for  building  walls  or  macadam¬ 
izing  public  streets. 

Over  one  of  the  hoisting  shafts  there 
is  a  large  wooden  bucket  with  a  rope 
and  rude  windlass  such  as  you  might 
see  on  the  prospecting  shaft  of  the  poor¬ 
est  miner.  It  has  served  for  hoisting  all 
this  wealth  to  the  surface.  In  this 
bucket  we  descended  into  the  mine.  A 
long,  narrow  chamber,  with  dull,  dark 
walls,  and  a  few  men  at  work  with  pick 
and  gad,  were  all  that  the  first  glance 
revealed,  and  there  was  a  momentary 
feeling  of  disappointment.  A  closer  in¬ 
spection  showed  that  the  walls,  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  the  floor,  were  silver;  even  the 
very  dust  on  the  floor  was  silver.  This 
lump  will  yield  five  dollars  a  pound, 
this  six,  this  seven,  this  eight,  and  this, 
which  will  flatten  like  lead  under  the 
hammer,  is  worth  within  a  fraction  of 
ten  dollars  a  pound.  They  tell  us  that 
there  is  a  million  dollars  worth  of  silver 
piled  up  before  our  eyes  in  this  gloomy 
cavern,  and  such  is  indeed  the  fact.  Talk 
of  the  power  of  gunpowder,  of  steam,  of 
the  whirlwind,  of  the  earthquake  ;  here  is 
a  power  which  is  greater  than  all ! 
Their  operations  are  but  local,  partial 
and  temporary ;  this  can  replace  what 
they  destroy — this  can  rebuild  what  they 
have  hurled  down  ;  all  save 

“  The  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still,” 

can  this  bring  back  to  its  possessor. 

Forth  from  this  black  cave  in  the  top 
of  the  cloud-capped  mountain  shall  flew 
a  stream  which  all  the  world  shall  see, 


and  whose  force  the  millions  yet  un¬ 
born  shall  feel.  Down  in  the  canon  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  swarthy  men 
in  smoke-soiled  garments  through  all 
the  long  night  are  bending  anxiously 
over  the  furnaces,  from  whose  open 
mouths  leap  white-forked  tongues  of 
flame.  What  do  they  there  while  oth¬ 
ers  sleep  ?  They  have  learned  the  se¬ 
cret  of  the  Fire-King’s  power,  and  master 
no  longer,  but  submissive  slave,  he  is 
toiling  in  bonds  at  their  bidding.  He 
touches  the  black  stone  as  they  hand  it 
down,  and  it  becomes  as  white  as  the 
snow  on  the  mountain.  Henceforth  it 
shall  know  no  change,  whatever  outward 
form  it  may  assume,  but  it  shall  go 
forth  through  all  the  world,  the  standard 
of  value,  the  emblem  of  purity,  a  bless¬ 
ing  and  a  curse  to  all  nations.  Men 
shall  slave  and  women  sin  for  it;  beg¬ 
gars  shall  clutch  at  it ;  kings  shall  fight 
over  it;  millions  shall  die  for  it.  It 
shall  blunt  the  edge  of  the  sword  of 
justice,  soil  the  hands  of  the  judge  on 
the  bench,  and  change  the  color  of  the 
ink  in  the  pen  in  the  hand  of  the  son  of 
genius.  In  a  thousand  forms  it  shall 
glitter  as  a  thing  of  beauty ;  in  only 
and  to  only  a  few  shall  it  prove  a  joy 
forever. 

Back  in  the  sunlight  once  more,  we 
look  down  the  steep  declivity  of  Treas¬ 
ure  Hill  stretching  away  to  the  south¬ 
ward  and  westward.  Hundreds  of  pros¬ 
pecting  shafts  dot  the  face  of  the  hill ; 
men  busy  “  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country”  are  running  about  the  coun¬ 
try  like  ants.  Blasts,  or  “  shots  ”  as 
they  term  them  here,  are  being  let 
off  in  the  prospecting  claims  every 
minute.  With  lumber  at  four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  thousand,  it  won’t  pay 
to  cover  the  shafts  when  blasts  are 
being  let  off,  even  if  there  were  time 
to  be  spared — so  they  are  let  off  at 
random ;  heads  at  the  risk  of  the  own¬ 
ers.  When  the  fuse  is  lighted,  the 
owner  calls  out  “  shot !  ”  and  gets  under 
cover  of  the  nearest  rock,  well  satisfied 
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with  himself  for  having  shown  so  much 
regard  for  the  public  safety  ;  a  careless 
fellow  would  not  have  called  out  at  all. 
One  passer-by  runs  one  way,  another 
the  other  ;  bang  goes  the  blast,  up  goes 
a  volley  of  rocks,  some  of  them  weigh¬ 
ing  perhaps  a  hundred  pounds  each, 
and  then  they  come  rattling  down  on 
everything  in  the  way.  “  Why,  you 
have  filled  up  my  house  plumb  full  of 
rock,”  exclaims  the  proprietor  of  a 
cabin,  with  sides  of  cobble  and  mud,  the 
cloth  roof  of  which  has  been  riddled 
like  a  cullender  by  the  flying  missiles, 
as  he  rushes  out  in  breathless  haste. 
“Yes,  and  you  were  in  big  luck  to  get 
out  alive  !”  is  the  good-humored  reply. 
Both  parties  consent  to  adopt  this  view 
of  the  case  as  a  finality ;  they  take  a 
drink  together,  and  the  owner  of  the 
cabin  goes  back  to  finish  mixing  his 
biscuit,  and  the  miner  gets  ready  for  the 
next  shot,  which  may  have  more  serious 
consequences. 

We  rise  from  our  luxurious  couch  on 


the  hard  board  floor,  shake  the  snow 
from  off  our  blankets,  wrap  ourselves  in 
overcoats  and  comforters,  and  packed  in 
sleighs,  ride  out  of  the  long  canon,  bound 
northward,  westward  and  home.  Look¬ 
ing  back  from  the  open  valley  in  the 
afternoon,  with  the  warm  sunlight  rest¬ 
ing  lovingly  upon  us,  we  see  the  white- 
mantled  mountain  still  crowned  with  its 
whiter  turban.  A  rift  in  the  frozen 
vapor,  through  which  the  blue  sky  is 
seen,  takes  the  form  of  a  monster  eye, 
which,  as  we  gaze  at  it,  seems  to  wink 
viciously  back  at  us.  Wink  away,  old 
fellow,  we  are  out  of  your  reach  at  last ! 
Out  of  the  wild  excitement,  and  the  mad 
rush  for  wealth  ;  out  of  the  hurry  and 
noise  and  confusion ;  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  contagious  frenzy  of  the  worship¬ 
pers  in  the  temple  of  the  god  with  the 
shrine  of  silver,  which  affects  all  who 
witness  it,  even  as  the  furious  dance  of 
the  dervish  affects  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet.  Out  of  the  snow-drifts  ;  out 
of  the  tempest;  out  of  the  Po-go-nip. 
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CALIFORNIA,  with  a  history  of 
only  about  twenty  years’  duration 
under  American  rule,  has  already  be¬ 
come  distinguished  for  two  grand  indus¬ 
trial  eras,  and  the  future  prosperity  of 
these  great  industries  is  vitally  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  immediate  creation  of  a 
third  era.  Probably  no  event  since  the 
discovery  of  the  Western  Continent  has 
so  essentially  affected  the  world  as  the 
discovery  of  valuable  metals  in  such 
vast  quantities  in  California.  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  gold  and  silver  is  as  much 
life  to  the  modern  world  as  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  blood  is  to  the  human  body,  and 
the  former  is  as  susceptible  to  any  dis¬ 
turbing  agent  as  the  latter.  When, 
therefore,  California  had  flooded  the 


great  monetary  arteries  with  hundreds 
of  millions  of  additional  currency,  the 
pulse  of  the  world  was  accelerated  a 
hundred -fold.  We  will  leave  to  the 
science  of  ethics  to  determine  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  moral  influence  of  gold  upon 
man,  while  we  claim  that  this  vast  ac¬ 
cession  of  currency  has  doubled  the 
immediate  area  of  civilization,  through 
commercial  expansion,  intercommuni¬ 
cation,  and  the  fresh  impetus  given  to 
the  arts. 

But  the  mining  era  was  a  much  great¬ 
er  blessing  to  the  world  at  large  than  to 
California  as  a  Commonwealth.  Year 
by  year  the  State  grew  poorer  as  her 
treasures  were  exhumed  from  the  vaults 
of  her  mountain  ranges  and  scattered 
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abroad.  All  were  miners,  and  the 
product  of  our  industry  gladdened  other 
lands  than  this  with  life-giving  indus¬ 
tries  and  ornamented  homesteads,  while 
we  ourselves  were  dependent  upon  the 
East  for  our  very  food  and  raiment. 
Until  the  era  of  agriculture  dawned 
upon  us  there  was  no  such  thing  as  ac¬ 
cumulated  capital  here,  for  the  ‘East 
drained  us  of  it  as  fast  as  it  was  de¬ 
veloped.  By  the  second  era  we  are  not 
so  much  distinguished  abroad  as  by  the 
first,  but  far  more  contented  and  power¬ 
ful  and  happy  at  home.  A  virgin  soil, 
home  consumption,  and  a  brisk  foreign 
demand  for  our  cereals,  have  given  to 
our  agriculture  an  astounding  impetus 
forward.  It  will  be  well  for  us  if  we 
sustain  no  backward  movement.  We 
should  reflect  in  time,  however,  that  a 
virgin  soil  is  not  inexhaustible,  nor  a 
foreign  demand  certain  to  last.  We 
cannot  always  count  upon  a  famine  or 
short  crops  in  Europe,  and  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  our  great  civil  war  has  trans¬ 
formed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  con¬ 
sumers  into  producers,  and  this  alone 
must  make  a  marked  difference  in  the 
granaries  of  the  world.  Discontinue  for 
three  years  the  recent  lively  foreign 
demand,  and  the  decadence  of  agricul¬ 
ture  would  be  as  striking  as  is  that  of 
mining.  In  a  few  years  it  will  require 
increased  expense  to  produce  the  same 
crop  as  now,  while  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  an  industrially  regenerated 
South,  are  even  nearer  the  great  grain 
markets  of  the  world  than  we  are,  while 
labor  there  is  cheaper  than  here.  On 
the  coast,  above  and  below  us,  we  natu¬ 
rally  look  for  producers  instead  of  con¬ 
sumers,  and  the  great  continental  rail¬ 
road  will  bring  Utah  and  the  West  in 
direct  competition  with  us  in  the  mining 
markets  east  of  the  Sierras.  In  what¬ 
ever  aspect  we  may  view  the  matter,  we 
are  ultimately  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  industries  must  stagnate,  or 
we  must  create  for  ourselves  a  new 
home  market.  The  remedy  for  the 
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otherwise  inevitable  decadence  of  our 
prosperity  is  at  hand,  and  in  it  is  wrapt 
up  a  thousand  times  more  wealth  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  communities  than  is  to  be 
found  in  lands  or  mines.  That  remedy 
consists  in  the  creation  of  a  prosperous 
manufacturing  industry.  We  must  have 
a  British  Manchester,  or  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  Lynn  and  Lowell.  But  there  are 
two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  imme¬ 
diate  consummation.  One  is  the  preju¬ 
dice  entertained  by  a  portion  of  our 
people  against  the  influx  of  the  only 
kind  of  labor  that  can  make  that  indus¬ 
try  successful,  and  the  other  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  predilection  of  our  people  to  follow 
in  the  old  beaten  track  of  their  ancestors, 
notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  apt¬ 
itude  and  versatility.  We  cannot  sur¬ 
mount  the  habit  of  exhausting  the  great: 
industries  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  presented  to  public  attention,  instead! 
of  combining  them  in  mutual  support. 
For  two  hundred  years  we  were  a  nation* 
of  farmers,  and  our  workshops  were* 
England  and  France,  three  thousand* 
miles  away.  We  were  dependent  upom 
the  mills  of  those  nations  for  our  cot¬ 
ton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  our  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mechanics’  tools)  our  arms' 
and  ammunition,  while  our  resources^ 
for  the  raw  material  were  unlimited,  and. 
fuel  and  water  power  as,  exhaustless  as 
the  ocean.  It  is  only  within  the  past 
thirty  or  forty  years  that  we*  have,  as  a 
nation,  attained  to  anything  like  respect¬ 
ability  in  manufactures.  Gradually  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  is  emerging  from  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  mills  of  Europe,  and 
employing  its  own  labor  in  the.  remuner¬ 
ative  arts,  instead  of  maintaining  foreign, 
operatives.  But  if  this  industry  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  of  as  slow  growth  upon  the' 
Pacific  as  it  has  been  upon  the  Atlantic 
slope,  we  may  bid  farewell  to  the  hope 
of  ever  making  California  the  seat  of  its 
future  empire.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  for  such  a  slow,  snail-like  prog¬ 
ress  in  this  magic  land  of  the  setting 
sun.  Running  the*  .©ye  over  the  whole 
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map  of  the  world,  where  can  it  rest 
upon  a  more  favored  region  for  a  great 
manufacturing  centre.  We  possess 
every  variety  of  climate  and  soil  for  the 
production  of  the  raw  material ;  a  near¬ 
ly  completed  railway  sysjem  which  will 
render  available  a  boundless  water 
power  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierras ;  new 
wealth  of  fuel  being  developed  yearly ; 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  Asia,  and  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea  for  a  market ; 
and  China,  from  which  to  draw  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  the  cheapest  and  best 
labor  for  the  lower  departments  of  man¬ 
ufactures,  combined  with  an  endless 
wealth  of  skill  among  our  own  people 
for  the  higher,  less  laborious,  and  more 
remunerative  grades  of  manufacturing 
arts.  Surely,  with  such  rare  advan¬ 
tages  as  these,  the  mills  which  consti¬ 
tute  so  great  a  source  of  wealth  to 
.■England,  France,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  should  no  long¬ 
er  remain  strangers  to  our  soil  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Mining  was  the  fashion  in  the 
•early  days,  until  the  mines  were  thought 
tfo  be  nearly  exhausted,  and  now  agri- 
'Culture  is  in  vogue,  and  its  sure  decline 
*may  force  manufactories  into  existence, 
its  decline  would  not  be  regretted  if  it 
•should  accomplish  such  a  result,  for  its 
^renewal  and  establishment  upon  an  en¬ 
during  foundation  would  be  certain  to 
.follow. 

Hitherto  England  has  been  the  great 
’manufacturing  centre  of  the  modern 
world.  This  resource  added  a  power 
to  the  realm  which  no  other  nation  ever 
•possessed.  It  placed  securely  in  her 
hand  the  sceptre  as  mistress  of  the 
ocean,  and  bound  to  the  crown  so  many 
and  such  important  foreign  dependen¬ 
cies.  She  stood  as  the  western  ter¬ 
mini  of  the  great  central  thoroughfares 
<of  civilized  Europe,  and  naturally  be¬ 
came  the  great  supply  station  of  the 
Western  Continent.  For  two  centuries 
she  had  no  permanent  rival  either  in 
our  own  market  or  in  her  skill  in  manu¬ 
factures  ;  and  America  made  her  great ; 


great  as  a  naval  power ;  great  in  his¬ 
tory  ;  great  in  commerce,  and  great  as 
a  civilizer  of  the  modern  world.  She 
can  rest  now  upon  her  laurels,  in  her 
green  old  age,  with  the  consciousness 
that  if  her  mines  are  becoming  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  her  ancient  market  independent 
of  her,  her  control  of  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  world  passing  into 
other  hands,  she  has  yet  performed  her 
whole  duty  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge, 
and  her  successor  is  a  power,  partially, 
of  her  own  creation,  speaking  her  lan¬ 
guage,  adhering  to  her  religion,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  more  than  her  indomitable 
will. 

The  railway'companies  upon  the  Plains 
advance  their  supply  stations  as  their 
work  progresses.  Prosperous  cities 
languish  and  decline  as  they  cease  to  be 
the  terminus  of  important  thorough¬ 
fares.  To-day  England  is  a  way  station 
and  California  has  taken  her  place  as 
the  western  termini  of  the  converging 
lines  of  all  the  great  central  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  civilized  world,  and,  geo¬ 
graphically,  she  occupies  a  position  with 
reference  to  Asia  and  the  Isles  of  the 
Pacific  immensely  superior  to  that  of 
England  with  reference  to  America  two 
centuries  ago.  Her  central  port  is  worth 
all  the  harbors  of  Britain  combined, 
and,  sitting  at  the  verge  of  the  Western 
Continent,  and  at  the  gate  of  Asia,  no 
central  thoroughfare  can  pass  her  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  to  come. 
Undeniably,  by  virtue  of  position  and 
natural  resources  California  has  the  title 
to  the  market  of  Asia  and  the  control  of 
that  market  depends  upon  the  enterprise 
and  broad,  liberal,  statesmanlike  govern¬ 
ment  of  her  people.  Manufactories  are 
necessary  to  her  commerce,  her  mines, 
and  still  more  necessary  to  her  agricul¬ 
ture,  ^nd  the  prosperity  of  all  these  in¬ 
dustries  is  essential  to  the  completion 
of  the  grand  destiny  that  is  offered  her. 

But  to  build  up  this  great  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  and  make  it  a  power  in 
the  land  renders  it  necessary  that  we 
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should  have  cheap  labor.  We  cannot  example  which  nature  has  wasted  upon 


subject  our  own  people  to  a  competition 
with  the  half-fed,  half-clad  labor  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to 
utilize  the  only  equivalent  resource  at 
our  command.  If  Chinese  labor  only 
can  create  this  industry  and  make  it  a 
leading  feature  in  our  resources,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  forbid  its  entrance 
to  the  Golden  Gate.  If  society  must 
have  “mudsills,”  it  is  certainly  better  to 
take  them  from  a  race  which  would  be 
benefited  by  even  that  position  in  a  civil¬ 
ized  community,  than  subject  a  portion 
of  our  own  race  to  a  position  which  they 
have  outgrown.  But  in  these  days  of 
high  art,  machinery  has  become  the  real 
mudsill  of  society,  and  the  Chinaman 
comes  in  but  one  remove  above  it.  To 
his  shoulders  is  transferred  the  drudgery 
of  toil,  until  by  contact  with  a  superior 
race  he  becomes  fitted  for  higher  duty, 
and  in  his  turn  yields  his  burden  to  an 
intelligence  fitted  to  bear  it.  This  is  the 
order  of  the  universe,  or  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  progress.  Modern  art 
has  rendered  this  process  practicable  in 
human  industry,  and  furnished  for  every 
class  a  place  suited  to  its  intelligence. 
More  and  more  is  labor  graded  as  the 
world  advances,  and  more  and  more  the 
world  advances  as  labor  is  graded.  We 
need  not  therefore  fear  the  influx  of  an 
inferior  race,  for  we  have  a  place  for 
them  which  the  ancients  had  not,  and 
our  own  power  is  increased  by  their 
agency.  This  also  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  modern  methods  which  Prov¬ 
idence  has  adopted  for  civilizing  the 
world.  It  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
missionaries  that  the  world  has  ever 
produced.  Preaching  and  precept  and 
,  books  for  the  heathen  are  good,  but 
teaching  by  example  is  worth  them  all. 
School  the  heathen  in  your  own  land 
and  you  will  make  missionaries  worth 
the  sending,  and  they  will  earn  the  in¬ 
struction  they  receive  while  it  is  given. 
Thus  the  world  learns  to  economize 
labor  and  time,  and  at  last  copies  the 


it  for  thousands  of  years. 

Neither  financially  nor  morally  can 
we  afford  by  unfriendly  legislation  to 
alienate  the  great  market  which  lies  at 
our  door,  or  retard  the  establishment  of 
an  industry  vital  to  our  prosperity  by 
repelling  the  influx  of  inferior  classes. 
A  narrow,  selfish  policy  is  as  destructive 
of  progress  in  nations  as  in  individuals, 
and  the  more  generously  we  treat  the 
foreigner  at  hojne,  the  better  will  be  our 
market  abroad.  California  has  done 
more  in  fifteen  years  to  open  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  empires  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  done  in  a  thousand  years, 
simply  by  admitting  Chinamen  here  to 
the  rewards  of  our  industry,  and  extend¬ 
ing  over  them,  though  reluctantly,  the 
protection  of  our  laws.  The  benefit  will 
always  be  mutual  if  our  civilization  is 
worth  as  much  to  them  as  their  market 
is  to  us,  for  the  door  being  open,  that 
civilization  will  as  surely  spread  over 
Asia  as  the  market  of  Asia  will  be  open 
to  us.  Heretofore  foreign  trade  has  been 
forced  upon  China  at  the  cannon’s 
mouth,  but  now  she  sends  an  embassy 
to  all  the  world  soliciting  trade  and  in¬ 
tercourse.  It  is  another  example  that 
the  application  of  the  golden  rule  is  as 
useful  to  nations  as  to  neighbors. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  be¬ 
cause  the  foreigner  has  a  right  to  come 
here  and  a  right  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  that,  therefore  he  has  a 
claim  to  an  equal  participation  in  the 
Government.  The  elective  franchise 
cannot  be  too  sacredly  guarded  by  a 
people  whose  government  depends  for 
its  existence  upon  the  intelligence  of  its 
supporters.  A  popular  government  de¬ 
notes  the  necessity  for  a  popular  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  education  should  be  the 
test  of  citizenship.  A  voice  in  the 
government  is  a  privilege  which  no 
foreigner  may  claim,  but  which  should 
be  extended  only  as  the  reward  of  his 
intelligence.  If  this  policy  were  strictly 
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carried  out  and  our  people  found  to  be 
sufficiently  enterprising  for  the  exigency 
of  the  times,  there  would  be  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  fear  entertained  by  many, 
that  immigration  endangers  the  integrity 
of  government,  or  for  the  dread  of  others, 
that  the  influx  of  an  inferior  race  intro¬ 
duces  a  dangerous  competition  to  Our 
own  labor,  or  tends  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  the  superior  race.  In  consequence 
of  our  enterprise,  labor  in  California  is 
higher  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and 
in  greater  demand,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  myriads  of  Chinamen  among 
us,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  con¬ 
tinental  railroad  five  years  sooner  than 
it  would  have  been  completed  without 
Chinese  labor,  is  conclusive  proof  of 
their  usefulness  here.  Only  the  want  of 
enterprise  and  of  an  intelligent  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  will  render  the  presence 
of  the  Mongolians  in  any  probable  num¬ 
bers,  either  useless  to  our  prosperity  or 


dangerous  to  our  own  labor.  The  clear¬ 
headed  capitalist  rejects  the  present  one 
per  cent,  for  the  future  five  per  cent,  per 
month  on  his  capital,  and  adds  thereto 
the  gratification  of  having  done  his  part 
in  forwarding  the  interests  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  Just  as  the  great  statesman  al¬ 
ways  waits  upon  the  future  for  the  har¬ 
vest  of  his  fame,  and  proves  his  great¬ 
ness  in  foreseeing  and  providing  for 
coming  years.  The  popular  judgment 
does  not  yet  properly  appreciate  the 
worth  of  the  men  who  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  foreign  commerce  or  domestic 
manufactures,  but  the  time  is  coming 
when  these  great  industries  will  be  felt 
and  known  to  be  the  greatest  of  agencies 
in  civilizing  and  christianizing  the  heath¬ 
en  world,  and  then  justice  will  be  done 
them.  In  the  mean  time  there  is,  per¬ 
haps,  sufficient  solace  to  these  public 
benefactors  in  the  immense  profits  which 
wait  upon  successful  enterprise. 


IN  THE  TUNNEL. 


Did  n’t  know  Flynn  ? — 
Flynn  of  Virginia — 
Long  as  he ’s  been  ’yar 
Look’ee  here,  stranger, 
Whar  hev  you  been  ? 

Here  in  this  tunnel 

He  was  my  pardner — 
That  same  Tom  Flynn. 
Working  together, 

In  wind  and  weather, 
Day  out  and  in. 

Did  n’t  know  Flynn  ! 

Well — that  is  queer — 
Why  it ’s  a  sin 
To  think  of  Tom  Flynn  ; 
Tom  with  his  cheer, 
Tom  without  fear — 
Stranger,  look  ’yar ! 

Thar  in  the  drift, 

Back  to  the  wall, 

He  held  the  timbers 
Ready  to  fall ; 

Then  in  the  darkness 


I  heard  him  call : 

“  Run  for  your  life,  Jake  ! 
Run  for  your  wife’s  sake  ! 
Do  n’t  wait  for  me.” 

And  that  was  all 
Heard  in  the  din 
Heard  of  Tom  Flynn, 
Flynn  of  Virginia. 

That ’s  all  about 
Flynn  of  Virginia. 

That  lets  me  out. 

Here  in  the  damp — 

Out  of  the  sun — 

That  ’ar  derned  lamp 
Makes  my  eyes  run. 

Well,  there — I’m  done  ! 

But,  sir,  when  you  ’ll 
Hear  the  next  fool 
Asking  of  Flynn — 

Flynn  of  Virginia, 

Just  you  chip  in, 

Say  you  knew  Flynn ; 
Say  that  you’ve  been  ’yar. 
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Spring,  according  to  the  almanac,  is  here; 
Spring,  according  to  the  fact,  came  two 
months  ago.  Whether  the  birds  in  this 
country  are  equally  precocious  and  prema¬ 
ture  we  know  not  if  ornithologists  have  yet 
determined,  but  St.  Valentine  was  recog¬ 
nized  on  the  fourteenth  of  February  as  in 
older  lands.  The  papers  duly  informed  us 
of  the  origin  of  the  day,  and  of  a  certain  Feast 
of  Lupercalia,  which  we  had  a  dim  sus¬ 
picion  of  having  read  last  year  and  the  year 
before  that.  There  is  a  monotony  in  ency¬ 
clopedic  knowledge  that  is  perilous. 

The  fourth  of  the  present  month  brings 
about  that  peaceful  revolution  which  renders 
our  Government  the  astonishment  of  the 
intelligent  foreigner.  Andrew  II.  yields  up 
the  sceptre — which  a  good  many  of  us  have 
more  than  figuratively  charged  him  with 
holding — and  Ulysses  reigns  in  his  stead. 
The  day  is  significant  to  those  Californians 
who  fondly  believe  that  the  Pacific  Coast, 
with  its  scarce  a  million  of  people,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  one-fifth  representation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Republic  and  a  place  in  the  Cabinet. 
But  it  is  significant  to  Californians  for  an¬ 
other  reason,  and  one  more  honestly  con¬ 
nected  with  our  local  pride. 

On  that  day  five  years  ago  a  man  who 
exercised  a  singularly  pure  and  wholesome 
influence  on  the  political  and  social  history 
of  this  State  lay  dead  in  San  Francisco. 
The  national  cannon  boomed  in  our  harbor 
in  memory  of  a  simple  citizen  who  held  no 
office  ;  the  national  flag  flew  at  half-mast  for 
one  who  had  no  rank  in  its  service  ;  and  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral  a  vast  multitude 
crowded  his  church,  whose  creed  but  few  of 
that  concourse  held.  This  was  but  five 
years  ago,  and  yet  in  this  land  of  forgetful¬ 
ness  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  to  this  pass¬ 
ing  tribute  that  he  who  so  well  deserved 
California’s  respect  was  Thomas  Starr 
King. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  course  of  time 
our  English  cousins  will  become  sufficiently 
conversant  with  American  social  character 


to  know  that  “Wake  Snakes,”  “Tarna¬ 
tion,”  “Jerusalem,”  and  “  Wallop,”  are  not 
habitually  on  the  lips  of  even  middle-class 
Americans.  If  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  could 
succeed  in  making  Englishmen  understand 
that  an  Englishman’s  theory  of  an  American 
is  not  infinitely  superior  to  the  fact,  he  would 
deserve  well  of  his  country,  even  if  nothing 
else  comes  of  his  diplomacy.  English  satir¬ 
ists  have,  to  some  extent,  succeeded  in  mod¬ 
ifying  the  popular  national  conception  of  a 
Frenchman  as  a  dancing  master,  and  surely 
it  is  time  that  some  other  idea  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  than  that  modelled  on  Mr.  Owens’s 
“  Solon  Shingle  ”  should  obtain  in  the 
British  mind.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Punch's  late  fanciful  account  of  an 
interview  between  General  Grant  and  him¬ 
self— -which  was  widely  copied  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press — was  based  upon  this  national 
peculiarity.  Certainly  in  no  other  way  can 
we  account  for  this  venerable  Joker  making 
General  Grant’s  taciturnity  apparent  to  the 
British  nation  by  such  interjections  as 
“  Playful  Cuss,”  “  Classical  Cuss,”  “Health, 
Old  Hoss  !  ”  and  “  Tot  up  ” — whatever  that 
last  theoretical  bit  of  American  slang,  ut¬ 
terly  unknown  in  America,  may  mean  to 
an  Englishman.  Mr.  Punch  is  a  privileged 
jester,  and  we  are  too  much  his  debtor  for 
the  best  that  the  world  knows  of  satire  to 
find  fault  with  fun  when  directed  at  us,  but  we 
hardly  think  that  he  would  be  guilty,  at  this 
late  day,  of  representing  Louis  Napoleon  as 
a  spitter  of  frogs,  or  a  dancing  master,  or 
attempt  to  convey  his  sentiments  by  aid  of 
the  conventional  “  By  Gar,  Zare.”  There  are 
salient  points  of  American  character  which 
can  still  be  caricatured,  and  much  we  ad¬ 
mit  is  still  food  for  satire,  but  we  humbly 
protest  that  we  have  passed  the  stage  when 
mere  provincialisms,  or  what  may  stand  to 
the  English  mind  as  simple  vulgarity,  is 
laughter-moving  or  truthful.  Artemus  Ward 
was  funny,  but  not  an  ideal  American,  nor 
should  Englishmen  wonder  if  we  are  not 
flattered  by  their  good-humored  but  rather 
dogmatic  reiterations  of  that  belief. 
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How  many  readers  of  novels,  tired  of 
“the  making  of  books,”  have  blessed 
Tauchnitz  for  his  unerring  taste  in  select¬ 
ing  for  them  what  to  rqad,  and  still  more 
for  the  clear  type,  the  small  compass — fitted 
equally  for  the  pocket  or  the  hand — in  which 
he  puts  the  best  efforts  of  modern  novelists. 
The  tourist  in  Europe — who  travels  “  first- 
class,”  with  his  Tauchnitz  edition  of  the 
last  novel  and  a  full  purse — envies  no  soul. 
He  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  if  in 
England  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  makes 
of  a  great  cotton-spinner  a  lord,  for  the 
good  he  has  done  in  his  age  and  generation, 
why  should  not  the  Kaiser  make  Tauch¬ 
nitz  Baron  and  Count  of  the  Empire  with 
our  hearty  approval. 


GOSSIP  ABROAD. 

Rome,  January,  1869. 

Certain  sensational  ideas  have  gone  out 
of  fashion.  Bleeding  Poland,  prostrate  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  mangled  Greece  no  longer  move 
the  sympathies  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Big  nations  eat  up  little  ones,  and  the  min¬ 
nows  swim  about  merrily  in  the  hearts  of 
their  devourers.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
does  not  personally  undertake  the  knouting 
of  Polish  princesses.  The  Sultan  (outside 
the  “Arabian  Nights”)  no  longer  bow¬ 
strings  a  thousand  refractory  barbarians  a 
day.  The  Kaiser  has  ceased  to  deliver  the 
woman  and  children  of  a  kindred  nation  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  brutal  soldiery, 
while  the  men  are  drawn  up  in  battalions 
and  shot  before  breakfast.  Nous  avons 
change  tout  cela.  But  Greece  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  it ;  she  will  not  think  that  her  friends 
have  changed  their  opinions,  or  her  enemies 
their  mode  of  dealing  with  her.  She  has 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  has  a  mission, 
and  that  said  mission  consists  in  giving  a 
coup  de  grace  to  a  certain  sick  man  of  whom 
we  have  heard  once  upon  a  time.  The 
patient  whose  illness  made  so  much  trouble 
in  Europe  has,  however,  revived,  and 
Greece  herself  is  a  confirmed  invalid  who 
may  require  very  bitter  medicine  yet  before 
she  is  healed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  conduct 
has  been  most  aggravating,  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Russia,  she  has  not  a 


friend  in  the  world.  She  allows  large  bod¬ 
ies  of  volunteers  to  be  organized,  equipped, 
drilled,  and  sent  off  to  fight  the  Turk.  She 
fosters  in  every  way  the  Cretan  troubles. 
The  Cretan  families  who  have  settled  in 
Greece  undoubtedly  suffered  much,  both  at 
the  hands  of  friends  and  enemies,  and  were 
glad  to  escape  from  their  distracted  coun¬ 
try.  But  now,  having  worn  out  their  wel¬ 
come,  they  are  equally  anxious  to  return  to 
their  homes.  They  are  refused  protection 
in  carrying  out  their  desires.  Armed 
cruisers  have  been  fitted  up  to  carry  on  the 
war  which  Greece  is  actually  waging.  One 
of  these,  called  to  yield  to  the  Turkish  Ad¬ 
miral,  replied  by  firing  upon  him,  and  then 
ran  into  Syra,  where  she  was  at  once  block¬ 
aded.  The  Admiral,  however,  acted  with 
extreme  moderation,  and  allowed  her  to  be 
taken  down  to  the  Piraeus  by  a  Greek  ves¬ 
sel  for  adjudication. 

All  these  doings  have  been  by  no  means 
viewed  without  emotion  by  the  Great  Pow¬ 
ers.  Old  Mother  England  has  been  in  an 
especial  state  of  mind,  running  from  side  to 
side  of  her  tight  little  island  to  survey  mat¬ 
ters,  wringing  her  hands,  and  exclaiming : 
“  Have  done  there,  you  foolish,  greasy,  little 
baby.  Stop  kicking  your  big  brother.  He 
will  be  knocking  you  down  the  first  thing 
you  know,  and  who  is  to  be  everlastingly 
setting  you  on  your  feet  !” 

“  Oh  !  what  is  the  best  thing  for  me  ?  ”  is 
ever  her  cry.  She  mourns  over  Jonathan, 
the  prodigal  son  who  never  returned,  but 
who  is  just  now  inquiring  after  some  of  his 
own  earnings,  which  have  been  stolen  by 
the  members  of  her  household.  She  weeps 
over  Johnnie  Crapaud,  whom  she  hates  with 
all  her  heart,  and  would  surely  bully,  only 
she  is  afraid  of  him.  She  bites  her  nails  as 
she  contemplates  the  great  game  of  soldiers 
at  which  her  Teutonic  neighbors  are  forever 
playing  ;  and  to  have  danger  to  her  dear 
self  brought  about  by  the  b^itling  she 
helped  recover  from  suffocation,  is  more 
than  she  can  endure. 

Turkey  has  resorted  to  very  decided  meas¬ 
ures.  The  Greek  Minister  has  been  or¬ 
dered  out  of  the  country,  and  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  to  Greece  recalled.  Greeks 
generally  have  been  sent  home,  or  wherever 
else  they  chose  to  go  outside  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan,  and  the  army  is  being  put  on 
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a  war  footing.  It  is  said  that  the  Porte  has 
ordered  Roumania  and  Servia  to  expel  all 
Greeks  from  their  borders,  which  order  has 
been  peremptorily  refused.  If  this  demand 
has  been  formally  made,  it  will  most  surely 
have  to  be  retracted,  as  the  Great  Powers 
will  not  allow  it  to  be  insisted  upon.  For 
the  Great  Powers  must  interfere.  If  they 
are  not  able  to  bring  Greece  to  her  senses, 
they  must  either  be  her  gaolers  until  she 
promises  to  behalf  herself,  or  give  her  up  to 
receive  a  good  whipping  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turk.  The  latter  would  especially  be  a 
most  doubtful  experiment  for  the  peace  of 
Europe.  It  is  strongly  hoped  that  matters 
may  be  arranged  by  means  of  diplomatic 
notes,  and  the  telegrams  of  to-day  confirm 
these  hopes. 

The  news  of  the  troubles  in  Spain  will 
have  reached  you  by  telegraph.  They  are 
over,  and  with  comparatively  little  blood¬ 
shed.  The  Provisional  Government  showed 
the  greatest  moderation  and  determination 
in  its  course.  It  is  quite  as  well  that  the 
question  of  obedience  to  law  should  be 
settled  now.  The  people  of  Spain  have 
learned  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  which 
will  teach  them  to  spell  liberty.  Doubtless 
Government  was  the  more  indulgent  in  its 
treatment  of  the  rebels  from  its  conscious¬ 
ness  that  it  had  erred  in  judgment  in  the 
early  days  of  the  revolution  in  establishing 
public  workshops,  which  made  the  people 
suppose  that  they  had  a  right  forever  to 
claim  labor  and  wages  at  the  hands  of  their 
rulers.  It  is  easy  to  give,  and  easy  to  re¬ 
receive,  but  when  one  must  at  last  cease 
to  give,  the  whole  matter  becomes  compli¬ 
cated  at  once. 

The  Duke  of  Montpensier  offered  his 
services  to  the  Government  which  had  over¬ 
turned  his  family,  and  declaring  himself  the 
friend  of  revolution,  was  coming  “  to  share 
with  the  army  the  glory  of  restoring  liberty 
and  order.”  The  plan  was  that  the  army 
and  navy  should  be  induced  by  its  gen¬ 
erals,  after  subduing  the  rebels,  to  lift 
Montpensier  on  their  shields  at  the  right 
moment,  and  bear  the  struggling,  unwilling 
monarch  to  the  throne.  The  son  of  Louis 
Philippe  inherits  his  father’s  unfortunate 
habit  of  doing  things  at  the  wrong  time. 
Loud  refusals  of  kingly  crowns,  and  meek, 
reluctant  picking  them  up  again  is  out  of 


fashion.  The  Duke  was  politely,  but  most 
decidedly,  sent  back  about  his  business. 

The  revolt  was  hopeless  from  the  first. 
But  a  part  only  of  Cadiz  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  rioters.  An  overwhelming  military 
and  naval  force  quietly  bided  its  time.  The 
circle  which  enclosed  the  rebels  was  grad¬ 
ually  narrowed,  and  they  lost  hope,  and 
eagerly  embraced  the  offers  of  pardon  held 
out  to  them.  The  elections  are  going  on 
quietly. 

Greece  and  Spain  fill  up  the  political 
horizon  of  the  month.  The  execution  of 
Monti  and  Tognetti,  which  has  so  greatly 
exasperated  the  Italian  people,  is  no  longer 
a  subject  of  excitement  here.  But  the  news 
that  sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced 
upon  two  more  unhappy  men  has  again 
shaken  the  whole  Peninsula. 

Ajani  and  Luzzi  are  the  names  of  the  two 
condemned  men.  Ajani  (Aiani)  was  the 
owner  of  a  large  factory,  and  he  and  his 
workmen  were  known  to  be  Liberals.  After 
the  defeat  of  Garibaldi  martial  law  was 
proclaimed  in  Rome,  and  domiciliary  visits 
were  paid  to  the  houses  of  suspected  in¬ 
dividuals,  that  a  search  for  arms  might  take 
place.  The  police  on  attempting  to  enter 
Ajani’s  house  were  resisted.  Of  course, 
the  occupants  were  overcome,  and  many  of 
them  slain,  while  all  the  rest  were  taken 
prisoners.  One  of  the  gendarmes  re¬ 
ceived  a  fatal  wound,  and  some  others  were 
more  or  less  injured.  The  prisoners  have 
just  been  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  a  period 
of  years  ;  two  of  them  to  death.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  this  latter  sentence  will  not 
be  executed. 

All  condemnations  to  death  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Pope.  He  never  signs  a  deed 
of  execution,  but  if  he  stretches  out  his 
hand  towards  the  paper  containing  the  sen¬ 
tence,  the  prisoner  is  not  put  to  death. 
The  outstretched  hand  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  is  supposed  to  bestow  life  upon  the 
dying  criminal.  We  will  hope  that  it  will 
be  extended  towards  these  unhappy  men. 

The  Christmas  ceremonies  took  place  as 
usual.  The  sword  and  cap  annually  blessed 
by  His  Holiness,  for  presentation  to  a  Prince, 
were  exposed  at  the  service  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth. 
At  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-fifth  occurs  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
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ful  services  of  the  year.  St.  Peter’s,  dimly 
lit  by  occasional  tapers,  and  the  distant 
gleaming  of  the  lamps  around  the  con¬ 
fessional,  is  opened,  and  the  Pastorale  or 
Shepherd’s  Song  is  sung.  The  music  is  ex¬ 
quisite,  and  the  scene  most  impressive. 
The  choir  is  brilliantly  illuminated.  The 
voices  of  the  singers  pour  out  from  its 
opened  gates,  and  die  away  in  its  arches. 
Troops  of  wild  peasantry,  monks  in  gown 
and  sandals,  rich  uniforms  and  smart  livery, 
are  gathered  together  in  extraordinary  com¬ 
bination.  The  church  stretches  away  in 
every  direction  like  a  marble  city.  The 
dome  rises  in  the  dimness  farther  and 
farther  towards  the  heavens.  Gradually 
daylight  steals  in  at  the  windows.  And  as 
the  sun  begins  to  rise,  the  choir  leave  the 
chapel,  and  the  attendants  pass  out  into  the 
new  day. 

About  half-past  nine  the  procession  of 
soldiers  and  prelates  herald  in  the  Pope, 
who  says  mass  at  the  high  altar.  The  thou¬ 
sands  of  kneeling  worshippers  are  silent 
while  he  lifts  the  host,  and  silver  trumpets 
proclaim  the  ceremony  consummated.  It  is 
an  imposing  sight,  but  I  prefer  that  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  early  morning. 

Some  of  our  country  people  attended  a 
banker’s  party,  and  heard  both  the  Pas¬ 
torales  and  the  music  of  the  pontifical  mass. 
But  they  wTere  more  enterprising  than  pru¬ 
dent. 

Most  of  the  residents  gathered  their  inti¬ 
mate  friends  among  the  visitors  at  dinner, 
sending  them  home  early,  however,  as  they 
were  to  meet  each  other  at  a  private  supper 
party  given  by  one  of  tfyeir  number.  The 
little  ones  were  of  course  made  happy  with 
toys  and  bonbons,  and  Christmas-trees 
grow  for  their  benefit  in  Rome  as  in  America. 

The  late  Baron  James  Rothschild  was  born 
in  the  Jews  quarter  at  Frankfort,  in  1792. 
In  the  mean  house  which  was  the  birthplace 
of  this  family  of  Croesuses,  their  mother 
lived  her  long  life  of  ninety-nine  years,  re¬ 
fusing  to  leave  her  people  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  where  yet  the  children  spit  at  the 
“  Christian  dogs  ”  who  pass  them  by.  Baron 
Rothschild  inherited  a  large  fortune  from 
his  father,  who  was  banker  to  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Cassel.  His  own  fortune  was  colos¬ 
sal.  He  left  two  milliards  of  francs.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  inflexible  in  business  mat¬ 


ters,  he  was  capable  of  acts  of  generosity. 
He  once  lost  11,000,000  of  francs,  but  he 
prevented  a  famine  by  the  operation.  He 
exchanged  Russian  paper,  which  he  bought 
up,  for  grain,  and  loading  ships  with  it  at 
every  southern  port,  obliged  the  specu¬ 
lators  to  sell  theirs  at  a  moderate  prdfit. 
He  also  founded  hospitals,  built  a  syna¬ 
gogue,  and  performed  many  acts  of  charity 
among  his  own  people. 

His  family  mourned  for  him  in  accordance 
with  the  touching  rites  of  their  religion, 
sitting  upon  the  floor  with  rent  garments 
and  dishevelled  hair  and  unshorn  beards, 
and  meeting  twice  a  day  in  the  room  where 
he  lay,  to  pray.  Every  poor  person  who 
chose  to  call  at  the  door  on  the  day  after  his 
death,  received  a  napoleon  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  money  was  thus  distributed. 

Buchanan  Read  gives,  this  evening,  a 
dinner  and  an  evening  entertainment,  at 
which  a  large  number  of  Americans  will  be 
present  to  greet  Professor  Longfellow.  Miss 
Cushman  arrived  in  Rome  the  day  before 
Christmas,  and  completes  our  number  of 
American  residents. 

The  Club,  lately  established  by  our  coun¬ 
try  people,  and  of  which  they  only  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  members,  is  a  decided 
success.  They  have  a  beautiful  suite  of 
rooms,  a  fine  billiard-table,  a  well-stocked 
reading-room,  and  very  strict  rules  to  en¬ 
sure  the  objects  for  which  the  Club  was 
originated.  They  propose  to  give  a  ball 
early  in  January,  which  is  sure  to  be  a  most 
popular  entertainment. 

I  have  been  favored  to-day  with  a  glance 
at  Mr.  Randolph  Rogers’s  statue  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln.  It  is  to  be  exhibited  a  few 
days  hence,  and  will  prove  a  rare  treat. 
The  statue  is  a  sitting  one  ;  the  likeness 
excellent  ; -the  “deep,  pathetic  eyes,”  the 
thoughtful  brow,  are  there.  Our  President 
has  just  signed  the  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion,  and  looks  out  into  the  unknown  future 
which  he  has  invoked,  and  which  gave 
him  the  murderer’s  knife  and  the  martyr’s 
crown.  M{.  Rogers,  an  earnest  patriot  as 
well  as  a  man  of  true  genius,  has  brought  to 
his  work  his  love  of  his  art,  and  his  love  of 
his  country  ;  and  while  he  has  paid  a  beauti¬ 
ful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he 
has  given  another  and  most  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  his  own  great  talent. 
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Passages  from  the  American  Note 

Books  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Those  who  are  merely  curious  to  know 
the  genesis  of  a  great  Master’s  works  will 
find  enough  to  satisfy  them  here.  The 
themes  of  those  weird  tales  we  have  all  ad¬ 
mired,  the  germs  of  those  strange  and  some¬ 
times  morbid  growths  which  have  since  as¬ 
tonished  the  world,  even  the  stern  moral  ab 
ovo,  are  scattered  through  these  pages,  with 
other  fancies — often  an  inspiration,  some¬ 
times  merely  odd — which  the  great  romancer 
had  not  yet  embodied.  For  everything  that 
Hawthorne  has  elaborated  may  be  traced 
directly  to  this  source,  with  much,  alas,  still 
to  be  elaborated. 

Those  who  hold  that  these  relations  of  the 
author  to  his  own  creations  are  something 
sacred  and  mystic,  and  their  exposure  a 
peril  to  art — a  view  perhaps  not  inconsistent 
with  what  we  knew  of  Hawthorne’s  shy, 
sensitive  nature  and  fastidious  artistic  taste 
— will  feel  something  of  regret  that  the  veil 
should  ever  have  been  lifted.  For  the  “Note 
Books  ”  add  nothing  to  his  literary  fame. 
Their  revelations  of  his  inner  life  do  not 
compare  with  those  more  carefully  arranged 
and  charming  glimpses  which  he  gives  of 
himself  in  his  earlier  works.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  stand  beside  those  exquis¬ 
ite  prefaces  to  the  “  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,”  and  “The  Scarlet  Letter.”  The 
“Note  Books”  simply  corroborate  the  truth 
and  fidelity  of  those  more  formal  confes¬ 
sions.  The  lovers  of  Hawthorne  will  recog¬ 
nize  this,  and  accept  this  posthumous  publi¬ 
cation  as  a  tribute  to  their  favorite’s  fame, 
rather  than  an  additional  evidence  of  his 
genius.  They  will  prefer  the  finished  frag¬ 
ment  of  “  The  Dolliver  Romance  ”  to  this 
rough  draft — if  such  a  term  can  be  applied 
to  anything  that  came  from  Hawthorne’s  pen 
— of  ten  years’  experience. 

It  is  a  singular  feature  of  the  “Note 
Books,”  that  even  in  their  frank  confessions, 
the  author’s  personality  somehow  escapes 
as.  Do  we  know  any  more  of  Hawthorne 
than  we  did  before?  We  recognize  the 


matchless  style,  the  sober,  autumnal  contem¬ 
plativeness,  as  sweet  and  sad  as  an  Indian- 
summer  day,  but  do  not  see  the  man.  We 
may  read  that  he  milked  the  cows  at  Brook 
Farm — yea,  even  Miss  Fuller’s  “transcen¬ 
dental  heifer  but  the  fact  brings  him  no 
nearer  to  us.  His  inspectorship  of  the  coal 
at  Boston  wharf  makes  him  no  more  acces¬ 
sible.  In  his  seven-by-nine  study  at  Con¬ 
cord,  under  his  apple  trees,  gathering  his 
pumpkins,  splitting  his  wood — in  his  most 
unheroic  and  prosaic  moments — “the  divin¬ 
ity  that  doth  hedge  a  king  ”  stands  between 
him  and  the  vulgar  spectator.  His  isola¬ 
tion  is  aristocratic,  even  as  he  is  par 
excellence  the  gentleman  of  American  let¬ 
ters.  We  cannot  make  free  with  him  even 
over  his  familiar  “Note  Books.” 

To  put  it  more  plainly,  it  would  seem 
that  this  greatest  of  American  writers  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  democrat.  He  recog¬ 
nized  social  castes  and  conditions,  and  he 
had  an  eye  for  a  snob  as  keen  as  Thack- 
aray’s.  He  contemplatively  crushes  a  fes¬ 
tive  young  barkeeper  who  sports  a  “  bosom 
pin,”  and  the  spruce  young  clerks,  “  merely 
Sunday  gentlemen,”  whom  he  sees  at  a  sub¬ 
urban  hotel.  Even  on  Independence  Day, 
in  the  face  of  the  Declaration,  he  notes  that 
certain  daughters  of  the  Republic,  who  are 
looking  at  the  fire-works,  though  pretty, 
have  a  “  plebeianism  ”  in  the  tones  of  their 
voices.  The  “Note  Books”  betray  a  criti¬ 
cal  study  of  the  provincialisms  of  American 
character,  not  unlike  Dr.  Holmes,  but  less 
aggressive,  satirical,  and  more  philosophi¬ 
cal  Holmes’s  “young  man  called  John,” 
“  Gifted  Hopkins,”  and  the  “  landlady’s 
daughter ’’who  said  “Yes?”  and  kept  an 
accordeon,  were  all  seen  by  Hawthorne  and 
recorded  with  grave  complacency  in  his 
“Notes.”  Quietly  observant,  but  always 
self-contained,  watchful  of  himself  while 
watching  others,  a  rare  combination  of  per¬ 
ception  and  introspection,  he  seems  to  have 
moved  among  enthusiasts,  reformers,  men 
of  progress,  politicians,  and  the  indigenous 
elements  of  New  England  society,  more 
like  the  disembodied,  unsubstantial  spirit  of 
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one  of  his  Puritan  ancestors  than  a  con¬ 
temporary  man.  Nor  would  it  be  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  some  of  his  own  quaint  beliefs  to 
fancy  that  the  soul  of  some  ancestral  poet,  a 
contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  but  unknown 
to  fame,  looked  out  of  the  quiet  eyes  of  this 
conservative  collector  of  the  port  of  Salem. 

His  love  of  Nature  was  characteristic  and 
peculiar.  He  had  not  Thoreau’s  Indian  in¬ 
sight  and  experience ;  he  did  not  give  him¬ 
self  up  to  an  adoration  of  wood  and  field 
like  Emerson  and  the  other  New  England 
pantheists,  but  his  perception  was  as  keen  as 
Thoreau’s,  and  when  Nature  was  attuned  to 
certain  moods  of  his  own  he  unconsciously 
worshipped  her.  But  he  was  often  critical  in 
his  admiration,  and  then  his  delineation  be¬ 
came  almost  photographic  in  its  relentless 
accuracy.  Generally,  he  seems  to  have 
brought  into  his  country  life  the  intelligent 
curiosity  of  the  cultivated  citizen,  which 
permits  no  novelty  to  pass  unrecorded.  The 
slow-moving  Concord  repelled  first  and  then 
fascinated  him,  and  we  have  no  picture  in 
literature  as  complete  as  the  one  he  has  left 
us  of  that  river  of  Peace.  His  description 
of  a  rainy  day  in  summer  is  perfect,  as  is,  in 
quite  another  way,  his  instinctive  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  coming  autumn  in  an  August  land¬ 
scape.  Thoreau’s  experience  surely  was  no 
more  unerring  than  the  poetic  instinct  which 
indited  this  :  “  The  grass  is  still  as  verdant 
on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  ;  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  is  as  dense  and  as  green ;  the 
flowers  are  abundant  along  the  margin  of 
the  river  and  in  the  hedge-rows,  and  deep 
among  the  woods ;  the  days,  too,  are  as 
fervid  as  they  were  a  month  ago ;  and  yet 
in  every  breath  of  wind,  and  in  every  beam 
of  sunshine,  there  is  an  autumnal  influence. 
I  know  not  how  to  describe  it.  Methinks 
there  is  a  sort  of  coolness  amid  all  the  heat, 
and  a  mildness  in  the  brightest  of  the  sun¬ 
shine.  A  breeze  cannot  stir  without  thrill¬ 
ing  me  with  the  breath  of  autumn,  and  I 
behold  its  pensive  glory  in  the  far  golden 
gleams  among  the  long  shadows  of  the  trees. 
The  flowers,  even  the  brightest  of  them — 
the  golden  rod  and  the  gorgeous  cardinals — 
the  most  glorious  flowers  of  the  year — have 
this  gentle  sadness  amid  their  pomp.  Pen¬ 
sive  autumn  is  expressed  in  the  glow  of 
every  one  of  them.  *  *  *  *  *  There 
is  no  other  feeling  like  that  caused  by  this 


faint,  doubtful,  yet  real  perception,  or  rather 
prophecy,  of  the  year’s  decay,  so  deliciously 
sweet  and  sad  at  the  same  time.” 

Disconnected,  irregular,  and  sporadic,  as 
are  these  “  Notes  ” — sometimes  interspersed 
with  letters  and  journalizing — so  great  is 
the  predominance  of  Hawthorne’s  style 
and  thought  throughout  that  the  effect 
is  one  of  harmony.  The  theme  is  infinitely 
varied,  but  always  the  same  sweet,  sad,  minor 
chords.  An  experience  which  seems  to 
have  moved  much  like  the  peaceful  river 
upon  whose  banks  it  was  recorded ;  its 
languid  current  morbidly  tinged  by  that  i 
through  which  it  flowed,  yet  bearing  on  its 
bosom  the  fragrant  flower  de  luce  and  un¬ 
ruffled  breadths  of  peaceful  sky  and  cloud,  . 
as  it  swept  in  even  rhythm  out  by  the  shadow  i 
of  willows  and  aider  to  the  eternal  sea  I 
whose  influence  it  had  prophetically  felt 
afar.  The  clue  to  much  that  is  here  is,  of 
course,  lost  forever ; 

“  The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin’s  tower, 
Unfinished  must  remain,” 

sang  Longfellow  in  his  beautiful  threnody. 
Who  shall  finish  “  The  Dolliver  Romance  ”  ? 
has  been  asked.  Alas,  who  shall  rear  these 
unblessed,  unchristened  elfs — the  foundlings  j 
of  our  author’s  brain. 

For  the  last  half  century  we  have 
talked  much  about  the  coming  Ameri¬ 
can  genius.  Several  people  purporting  to 
be  him  have  appeared  during  that  period 
in  different  parts  of  the  Republic.  The 
West  was  to  evolve  him  from  the  illim-  j 
itable  in  her  own  boundless  prairies ;  the 
East  was  to  claim  him  as  the  crowning  flower 
of  her  high  civilization — a  crest  on  the  bright 
waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Certain  gentlemen, 
whose  special  faculty  was  to  know  much 
about  coming  men,  told  us  what  he  would 
be.  But  only  within  the  past  five  years  did 
we  become  aware  that  he  had  actually  come, 
and  that  he  had  written  some  children’s 
stories  which  were  good,  and  had  been  put 
away  on  our  shelves  and  forgotten  ;  that  for 
many  years,  to  use  his  own  pathetic  words, 

“  he  was  the  most  obscure  man  of  letters  in  j„ 
America ;  ”  that  he  could  only  afford  to  » 
write  by  accepting  small  offices  from  the  : 
people  he  was  to  honor;  that  a  good  many"' 
yet  do  not  know  him,  and  will  be  surprised  jl 
to  hear  that  he  is  dead,  and  that  his  name  : 
was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  I 
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Sketches  Abroad  with  Pen  and  Pen¬ 
cil.  By  Felix  O.  C.  Darley.  New  York  : 

Hurd  &  Houghton. 

Mr.  Darley  is  such  a  happy  exception 
to  the  general  run  of  gentlemen  who  are 
beguiled  by  admiring  “  friends  ”  into  mak¬ 
ing  a  book  of  their  private  letters  from 
famous  places,  that  we  are  perhaps  willing 
to  accord  him  a  higher  degree  of  praise 
than  his  literary  merit  deserves.  His  style, 
at  least,  has  none  of  that  cheap  rhetoric  and 
stilted  effect  which  is  so  singularly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  those  artless  beings  who  write 
solely  for  the  “eye  of  friends.”  Friends 
are  proverbially  weak  and  long-suffering; 
that  they  can  and  do  stand  a  great  deal  we 
have  ample  evidence  in  the  fact  that  the 
dreariest  literature  is  apt  to  be  that  which 
has  already  passed  “  the  favorable  criticism 
of  the  writer’s  friends,”  or  has  been  printed 
in  obedience  to  the  “wishes  of  many  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  read.” 

But  the  reader,  who  is  not  frightened 
away  by  the  preliminary  apology,  will  find 
Darley’s  letters  quite  natural  and  his  criti¬ 
cisms  of  foreign  lands  amusingly  lawless 
and  unhackneyed.  Like  certain  late  trav¬ 
ellers — some  of  them  Californian — he  is 
somewhat  of  a  Philistine,  but  unlike  them, 
he  brings  an  artist’s  eye  for  color,  harmony, 
and  the  picturesque  into  the  repose  of  the 
older  civilizations.  And  while  his  pen  is 
eminently  practical,  his  pencil  is  busy  with 
the  grotesque,  the  picturesque,  and  the 
characteristic.  He  gives  us  charming 
glimpses  of  English  scenery,  mediaeval 
architecture,  with  his  pencil,  while  his  pen 
dutifully  follows  the  guide-books.  He 
draws  mischievous  pictures  of  the  monu¬ 
mental  effigies  of  gentlemen  Crusaders, 
with  the  very  modern  walking  sticks  and  um¬ 
brellas  of  tourists  placed  beside  them,  and 
fashionable  hats  resting  upon  their  recum¬ 
bent  forms,  and  he  tells  us  that  “Time  re- 
;  spects  crowns  as  little  as  hob-nails ;  you 
might  now  take  all  that  is  left  of  Harry 
the  Eighth — who  once  made  all  England 
!  tremble  at  his  frown — between  your  finger 
:  and  thumb,  and  he  would  only  make  you 
sneeze  at  most.” 

In  France  he  suffers,  humorously,  from 
I  the  fact  that  his  English  is  rarely  un¬ 
derstood  and  his  French  never.  He  is 
funny  over  Alpine  ascents  ;  he  caricatures 


an  artist  who  is  copying  a  Dutch  picture, 
with  his  tongue  hanging  out  of  his  mouth, 
like  a  boy  at  his  first  writing  lesson  ;  he  sees 
the  Holland  windmills,  “  like  jolly  Dutch¬ 
men  throwing  their  arms  about  after  im¬ 
bibing  much  schnapps;”  he  “takes  off” 
Bulwer;  he  is  quite  as  jocular  over  His 
Holiness  the  Pope — exhibited  in  a  chair  at 
St.  Peter’s — as  he  is  over  his  models  ;  he 
tells  us  of  the  baptism  of  a  baby  two  days 
old,  who  has  the  “precious  liquid  ladled 
over  its  unfortunate  head  to  convey  to  its 
feeble  mind  an  idea  of  the  Deluge,  ”  and 
something  mumbled  over  it  “  which  sound¬ 
ed  like  the  buzzing  of  moral  bees.” 

To  this  kind  of  western  lawlessness  and 
independence  of  precedent  and  established 
things,  we  perhaps  owe  his  criticism  on  the 
pre-Raphaelite  artists,  which  has  a  certain 
weight  and  significance  as  coming  from  Mr. 
Darley.  We  copy  it  as  a  specimen  of  his 
more  serious  criticism,  and  as  one  of  the 
best  things  in  his  little  volume.  The  italics 
are  ours  : 

“  Figures  frozen  in  eternal  prayer  or 
adoration,  and  clothed  in  draperies  of  tin  ; 
forms  meagre  and  wretched,  scattered  over 
the  canvas  like  tombstones  in  a  church¬ 
yard,  and  quite  as  depressing ;  puppets 
stopped,  by  an  unexpected  hitch  in  their 
wires,  in  half-expressed  action,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  composed  of  a  castle  or  other  ancient 
edifice,  and  trees  of  a  most  toy-like  and  in¬ 
nocent  design,  all  scrambling  into  the  fore¬ 
ground,  regardless  of  perspective,  and  perch¬ 
ing  upon  the  shoulders  or  head  of  some 
worthy  saint,  who  seems  to  be  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  fact.  Some  of  the  heads  do, 
indeed,  possess  a  certain  purity  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  expression,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  few  of  their  works  display  an  effect  of 
color  which  is  pleasing.  These  men  were 
great  in  their  day ,  because  there  was  no  better 
art  then  existing.  They  were  the  sincere 
and  earnest  pioneers  of  that  higher  art, 
which  rose  in  all  its  power  and  magnificence 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
— works  that  astonished  and  delighted  their 
own  and  all  succeeding  generations,  such 
as  Titian,  Veronese,  Vandyke,  and  Rem¬ 
brandt  ;  pictures  composed  in  the  highest 
style  of  art,  splendid  in  color,  grand  and 
comprehensive  in  design.  To  assert  that 
the  works  of  the  pre-Raphaelites  are  equal 
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to  those  of  the  men  I  have  mentioned,  is 
simply  preposterous,  and  like  claiming  for 
the  inventor  of  the  tea-kettle  a  creative 
genius  as  great  as  that  of  Watt,  who  from 
the  hint  it  gave  him,  produced  the  steam- 
engine.” 

Tobacco  and  Alcohol.  I.  It  does  Pay 

to  Smoke.  II.  The  Coming  Man  will 

Drink  Wine.  By  John  Fiske,  M.  A.  LL.D. 

New  York:  Leypoldt  &  Holt.  1869. 

Mr.  Parton’s  popular  lines  have  not  lately 
fallen  in  pleasant  places.  Since  “  Smoking 
and  Drinking”  was  published,  people  have 
been  found  wicked  enough  to  assert  that  Mr. 
Parton  was  illogical,  and  even  smokers  who 
did  not  know  exactly  what  the petitio principii 
was,  have  mildly  objected  to  be  told  that 
they  were  “drugged,”  and  that  they  had 
“lost  their  virility,”  when  they  “knew” — 
to  use  a  favorite  argument  of  Mr.  Parton’s 
— that  they  had  not.  And  now  Mr.  Parton’s 
evil  genius  raises  up  a  Mr.  Fiske,  who  in  his 
defence  of  that  800,000,000  of  the  world’s 
people,  who  according  to  Von  Bibra  use 
tobacco,  incidentally  demolishes  Mr.  Tar- 
ton,  and  the  remaining  200,000,000  whom 
we  will  agree  to  admit  have  faith  in  Mr. 
Parton.  The  defence  is  complete  and 
ought  to  be  final,  and  yet  such  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  sensational  assertion  often 
gains  over  calm  reasoning,  that  we  dare  say 
Mr.  Parton  will  find  more  readers  than  Mr. 
Fiske.  The  world  is  not  yet  entirely  freed 
from  certain  mediaeval  beliefs  that  what 
pleases  us  is  invariably  bad,  that  what  we 
are  apt  to  look  upon  as  blessings  are  simply 
curses  in  disguise,  and  that  it  is  to  a  certain 
degree  sinful  to  attempt  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary.  A  good  many  smokers  adopt  a  feeble 
compromise — admit  the  evil,  and — keep  the 
tobacco  !  It  is  this  kind  who  furnish  men 
like  Mr.  Parton  with  the  only  real  weapons 
they  possess  and  purchase  peace  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  principle. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Fiske  to  attempt 
to  give  a  condensation  of  his  elaborate  and 
scientific  reply.  He  answers  Mr.  Parton  in 
detail  and  always  successfully.  Perhaps  the 
pivotal  point  of  his  argument  is  the  proof  that 
the  stimulation  produced  by  the  small  doses 
of  tobacco  and  alcohol  taken  by  the  mod¬ 
erate  drinker  and  smoker  is  not  followed  by 
a  corresponding  reaction.  This  fact,  by  the 
way,  has  been  afeo  demonstrated  (without 


any  reference  to  the  present  controversy)  in 
an  English  periodical  within  the  past  few 
months.  Mr.  Fiske  exposes  the  old  fallacy 
by  demonstrating  the  difference  which  exists 
between  the  stimulus  of  a  small  dose,  which 
is  akin  to  that  produced  by  food  and  other 
natural  causes,  and  the  narcosis  of  a  large 
dose,  which  is  abnormal  and  followed  by  de¬ 
pression.  That  a  man  may  drink  moderate¬ 
ly  without  being  an  incipient  drunkard  ;  that 
the  system  does  not  become  so  insensible  as 
to  require  augmented  quantities  to  produce 
stimulation  ;  that  the  satisfaction,  relief,  ex¬ 
altation,  or  sedative  effect,  produced  by  al¬ 
cohol  and  tobacco  is  not  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,  and  that  as  long  as  such  effects  are 
produced  the  smoker  or  drinker’s  physical 
economy  is  not  harmed  by  them,  are  some 
of  the  principal  facts  demonstrated  by  this 
capital  little  book. 

The  defect  of  the  book  is  the  retention 
of  some  partisan  slang,  which  might  have 
suited  the  journal  in  which  the  review  origi-  j 
nally  appeared,  but  which  is  out  of  place 
here,  as  it  makes  Mr.  Fiske  characterize 
certain  things  as  being  “  radical  ”  that  he 
simply  means  are  “silly.”  And  this  weak¬ 
ness  may  be  brought  against  it  by  fierce 
patriots,  as  well  as  by  those  dreadful  col¬ 
porteurs  of  society  who  feel  it  their  duty  to 
strew  the  pleasant  paths  of  this  none-too- 
joyous  existence  with  the  dead  leaves  of 
uninteresting  tracts. 

The  Christmas  Holidays  in  Rome.  By 

the  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham  Kip,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  California.  New  York:  E.  P. 

Dutton  &  Co. 

The  impressions  and  experiences  related 
in  this  pleasant  volume  belong  to  that  pre¬ 
historic  period  when  few  Americans — and 
those  only  of  the  higher  class — went  to 
Europe.  What  is  now  the  dissipation  of  a 
few  weeks,  and  the  outlay  of  an  excursion 
ticket,  was  then  one  of  the  venerated  and  ! 
established  privileges  of  fortune — a  kind  of  | 
solemn,  educational,  and  social  pilgrimage, 
and  the  fitting  sequence  of  a  collegiate  : 
course.  To  have  letters  to  our  Minister  at  : 
St.  James,  with  the  contingency  of  a  pre-  ■ 
sentation  to  royalty  ;  to  have  one’s  banker  in  i 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  with  one’s  own  1 
courier  and  post-horses,  was  essential.  The  : 
young  graduate  added  to  this  outfit  two  or 
three  volumes  of  the  Delphine  classics,  a  1 
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Livy,  Middleton’s  Cicero — for  Forsyth  had 
not  then  put  a  barrister’s  wig  on  Mark 
Tully.  and  written  of  him  as  a  Queen’s 
Counsel — Childe  Harold’s  Plgrimage  for 
sentiment,  and  John  Murray  for  facts — and 
he  was  ready  to  go.  The  last  that  was  gen¬ 
erally  seen  of  him  he  was  leaning  over  the 
taffrail  in  the  act  of  repeating  the  “  Fare¬ 
well  ”  from  Childe  Harold,  with  his  atten¬ 
tions  divided  between  Byron  and  nausea. 

In  those  brave  days  the  present  Bishop  of 
California,  whose  diocese  was  then  an  un¬ 
dreamt-of  possibility,  spent  his  first  winter 
abroad  in  Rome.  And  a  pleasant  winter  it 
seemed  to  have  been.  The  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  a  strong  poetic  taste,  and  the  scholarly 
training  of  this  young  American  ecclesiast 
lent  a  charm  and  freshness  to  his  first  impres¬ 
sions  which  even  Story’s  color  and  details 
cannot  entirely  supplant,  nor  the  iconoclasm 
of  later  travellers  destroy.  Rome  was  to 
him  the  Rome  of  Romulus  and  lupine  tra¬ 
dition,  of  Sallust  and  Livy,  of  Cicero,  of 
Augustus,  of  Caesar,  of  St.  Paul,  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  of  Byron  and  Rogers. 
The  latter  gentlemen  were — and  we  think, 
without  discredit  to  clerical  propriety — his 
quite  frequent  companions.  He  looked  at 
Pagan  Rome,  and  as  a  scholar  he  rever¬ 
enced;  he  looked  at  Artistic  Rome,  and  as 
a  man  of  taste  he  admired  ;  he  looked  upon 
Catholic  Rome,  and  as  a  Protestant  he  pro¬ 
tested.  Yet  his  religious  opinions  did  not 
affect  his  love  of  beauty  and  the  picturesque, 
and  his  account  of  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Christmas  season  is  perhaps  the  most  truth¬ 
ful  and  entertaining  on  record.  Gregory 
XVI.  is  since  dead,  and  Pio  Nono  reigns  in 
his  stead  ;  the  polyglot  Mezzofanti  is  dead 
too,  and  has  left  no  successor,  but  the  story 
is  as  interesting  now  as  then.  The  work  has 
passed  through  several  editions  in  England, 
and  this  is  the  second  in  America. 

No  Baby  in  the  House  and  other  Sto¬ 
ries  for  Children.  San  Francisco: 

A.  Roman  &  Co. 

The  playful  dedication  of  this  little  book 
promises  a  natural,  genial  style,  which  the 
contents  fairly  bear  out.  The  author — whose 
name  modestly  appears  only  in  the  dedica¬ 
tion — has  that  honest,  hearty  appreciation 
of  children  which  belongs  to  young-woman¬ 
hood  in  its  normal  condition,  with  a  good 


deal  of  poetry  of  expression  superadded. 
Every  mother  is  more  or  less  of  a  poet  in 
her  relations  to  her  baby,  and  the  quality  is 
apt  to  be  contagious,  particularly  with  our 
fair  young  author,  in  whom  evidently  the 
appearance  of  a  plump  baby  produces  ec¬ 
static  contemplation.  One  of  these  stories 
is  fairly  punctuated  with  kisses,  and  there 
is  a  general  refrain  throughout  the  volume, 
of  that  sentiment  inscribed  on  christening 
mugs  of  “  Bless  the  Baby.” 

Yet  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  stories 
are  none  the  less  effective  in  their  sphere 
for  this  quality,  and  some  of  them  are  more 
ambitious.  We  like  “The  Brown  Noses” 
best,  perhaps,  for  its  lawlessness  and  the 
lack  of  that  very  obvious  moral  which  the 
author  has  deemed  necessary  to  append  to 
the  others.  “  The  Doctor’s  Frog  ”  is  good, 
“Johnny  Checkup”  is  funny,  and  so  is 
“  Chee,”  though  we  have  a  faint  idea  that  it 
isn’t  meant  to  be  so.  The  book  is  Califor¬ 
nian  in  origin,  but  the  few  local  allusions 
are  in  good  taste. 

Dr.  Howell’s  Family.  By  Mrs.  H.  B. 

Goodwin.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  book,  by  way  of  explanation  or  intro¬ 
duction,  plunges  at  once  into  a  shipwreck, 
and  of  course  when  a  lady  handles  the  helm 
one  must  not  expect  very  correct  steer¬ 
ing.  The  first  of  thirty-seven  chapters 
shows  us  the  bark  (sic)  Stella ,  from  Smyrna, 
of  course  fig-laden,  almost  within  sight  of 
New  York  ;  anon  the  wind  veers  to  the 
northwest,  and  the  ice  accumulates  so  fast, 
that  the  vessel  was  driven  to  the  northeast, 
under  a  heavy  press  of  frozen  canvas.  Hav¬ 
ing  of  course  been  driven  ashore  and  some 
iced  humanity  rescued,  we  are  introduced 
by  way  of  thaw  to  Doctor  Howell’s  family, 
sitting  round  a  blazing  fire — said  family  com¬ 
posed  of  the  doctor,  his  wife  (lately  widow), 
Diantha,  daughter  of  second  marriage,  and 
Louise,  offspring  of  the  first.  Naturally, 
Diantha  is  ugly,  with  latent  beauty,  and 
soulful ;  and  Louise,  lovely  and  soulless. 
The  group  is  completed  by  a  cub  Howell, 
“intelligent  and  overflowing,”  which,  when 
the  cub  is  not  ours,  has  a  terrible  signifi¬ 
cance.  Diantha  goes  out  with  good  Papa 
on  Dorcas  errands,  and  Louise  stays  at 
home  —  her  mother’s  idol  —  doing  elegant 
nothingness.  Edna,  the  wrecked  girl,  comes 
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according  to  the  A  B  C  of  novel  writing 
under  Diantha’s  care,  is  received  into  the 
doctor’s  house  spite  of  his  wife’s  tears  and 
protestations,  and  a  Mrs.  Bartlette,  who 
turns  out  to  be  a  disreputable  relation  of  Ed¬ 
na’s,  is  chosen  to  nurse  her.  Mrs.  Howell  and 
Louise  go  to  New  York  and  live  extrava¬ 
gantly — the  latter,  after  paying  a  short  visit 
home,  and  speaking  French,  marries  a  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Legation.  Mrs.  Howell  goes  into 
mining  stocks  with  more  assessments  than 
dividends,  and  at  the  end  dies  repentant. 
Horace  Metcalf,  who  formerly  loved  Louise, 
sees  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  espouses 
Diantha.  The  filling  up  is  of  the  usual 
style  —  there  is  nothing  original,  nothing 
wrong,  nothing  interesting.  The  work  re¬ 
minds  one  of  those  immaculate  virgins  who 
are  generally  set  down  to  make  tea  in  small 
assemblies.  We  forgot  Edna,  but  have  a 
dim  remembrance  that,  after  being  snubbed 
all  her  life  by  Mrs.  Howell,  her  loving  na¬ 
ture  is  fully  recognized  by  that  lady  at  her 
last  gasp. 

Mendelssohn’s  Letters  from  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  From  the  German 
of  Lady  Wallace.  New  York:  Leypoldt 
&  Holt. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  seen  a  portrait 
of  Mendelssohn,  with  the  long,  irregular, 
half  curling  locks  and  the  great,  soft  eyes 
that  looked  under  that  high  forehead,  with 
the  large,  flexible  mouth  so  full  of  expres¬ 
sion  ?  All  these  are  reproduced  in  his  let¬ 
ters.  A  slight  biographical  notice  by  Julie 
de  Marguerittes  prefaces  them.  Jrlis  letters 
are  chiefly  addressed  to  his  darling  sister 
Fanny,  and  to  their  mutual  teacher  of  music, 
Zelter ;  the  others  are  written  to  a  younger 
brother  and  sister.  The  first  epistle  de¬ 
scribes  his  visit,  in  1830,  to  old  Goethe ; 
thence  his  letters  are  erratic  —  sometimes 
from  Munich,  Vienna,  Venice,  Florence, 
Rome,  Milan,  etc.  :  all  of  them  full  of  the 
love  of  nature  and  art,  and  interspersed 
with  slight  musical  canzonets ,  which  make 
them  very  interesting.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  in  our  limited  space  to  give  extracts  ; 
and  the  fair  translator  of  these  letters  of  the 
famous  author  of  songs  without  words  must 
be  content  with  our  slight  notice  of  them, 
and  look  upon  such  as  words  without  song. 
In  the  letters,  as  published  by  Leypoldt 
and  Holt,  of  New  York,  are,  both  songs 


and  words,  each  worthy  of  study.  That 
which  we  have  said  of  the  letters  from  Italy 
applies  equally  to  those  from  Switzerland. 
The  printing  of  the  book  is  good,  and  the 
paper  very  bad. 

The  Woman’s  Kingdom.  A  Love  Story. 
By  the  author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentle¬ 
man,”  “Two  Marriages,”  “A  Noble 
Life,”  “  The  Ogilvies,”  “  A  Life  for  a 
Life,”  “Olive,”  etc.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Bros. 

“  A  good,  old-fashioned  love  story,”  as 
the  girls  call  it,  is  a  good  thing.  And  such 
a  story  is  more  likely  to  be  a  good  thing 
than  a  common.  The  days  of  love  stories, 
pure  and  simple,  are  no  more,  and,  instead 
thereof,  we  are  treated  to  desert  island  stories, 
or  the  interesting  villains  who  wreck  their 
own  vessels  in  order  to  get  the  insurance ; 
or,  lost  diamonds  and  baffled  detectives. 
But  here  is  a  work  that  deliberately  declares 
itself  to  be  nought  but  a  love  story,  and, 
with  a  courage  that  nearly  amounts  to  te¬ 
merity,  has  only  four  principal  characters, 
all  of  whom,  the  reader  need  scarcely  be 
informed,  are  lovers,  though  it  is  possible 
that  one  of  the  quartette,  pretty  Miss  Letty, 
would  be  allowed  to  put  in  a  disclaimer  to 
that  title.  And  the  story  is,  after  all,  noth¬ 
ing  more  nor  less  than  a  love  story.  The 
author  fulfils  the  promise  made  on  the  title- 
page,  and  honestly  endeavors  to  put  in  all 
the  love  that  is  possible  in  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  book.  As  there  are  only  four 
characters  in  the  principal  parts,  it  neces¬ 
sarily  follows  that  there  must  be  some  di¬ 
versity  among  them,  to  make  things  inter¬ 
esting.  Accordingly,  we  have  one  lover — 
plain,  unpretending,  solid,  and  a  little 
dreary  in  his  goodness ;  another  is  hand¬ 
some,  gifted,  erratic,  fervent,  and  sighing 
like  a  furnace.  The  solid  lover  is  inevita¬ 
bly  mated  to  the  solid,  goody-goody  young 
lady — while  the  erratic  and  gifted  young 
man  flutters  in  an  unnaturally  prolonged 
agony  around  the  brilliant  flames  of  the 
beauty  of  the  story.  This  is  the  plot,  and 
the  reader  sees  how  nicely  the  dramatis 
personce  can  be  made  to  act  as  foils  for  each 
other.  Letty’s  selfish  loveliness  is  admira¬ 
bly  relieved  against  her  sister’s  angelic 
goodness  and  human  homeliness.  Miss 
Mulock  has  given  us  these  same  characters 
once  or  twice  beifore.  The  good  girl  who  is 
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not  pretty,  and  the  pretty  girl  who  is  not 
good,  both  figure  in  all  of  her  later  novels. 
Is  not  this  becoming  a  little  tiresome  ?  If 
Edna,  of  the  “Woman’s  Kingdom,”  were 
not  so  exasperatingly  perfect,  she  would  be 
more  human  and  more  like  people  whom 
we  see  outside  of  novels.  If  Letty  were  less 
beautiful  and  more  positive  in  character, 
she  would  be  a  possibility  ;  as  it  is,  she  is  a 
monstrous  fiction— a  lovely  girl  with  good 
intentions,  but  utterly  vain  and  selfish. 

Still,  as  a  love  story,  which  is  all  this 
claims  to  be,  the  work  is  a  success.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conjure  so  much  out  of  so  little  ; 
and  the  author  deserves  credit  for  having 
made  so  readable  a  book  with  only  four 
“  speaking  parts  ”  in  it.  The  women  only 
are  worth  listening  to.  Edna,  it  is  true,  is  a 
trifle  dull  in  her  frequent  sermonizing,  but, 
in  the  main,  is  sensible,  and  is  rewarded  by 
marrying  well.  But  Letty,  the  bad  angel  of 
the  book,  is  truly  amusing  ;  her  airy  selfish¬ 
ness,  meant  to  be  very  wicked,  is  piquant 
and  excessively  diverting.  Her  author  called 
her  into  being  to  teach  young  people  how 
wicked  it  is  to  flirt  and  break  young  men’s 
hearts,  by  pretending  to  love  them.  But 
the  young  persons  will  see  that  a  fatal  error 
has  been  made  in  Letty’s  anatomy,  by  leav¬ 
ing  out  a  heart ;  consequently,  they  will  be 
diverted  by  her  odd  speeches,  and  may  pos¬ 
sibly  sigh  that  they  are  not  so  beautiful  as 
this  heartless  young  woman  is  represented 
as  being.  And,  after  all,  is  there  not  a  cer¬ 
tain  flavor  of  wildness  in  the  human  heart 
that  revolts  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  dead 
level  of  humdrum  goodness  as  that  which 
we  are  morally  certain  must  be  the  lot  of  the 
married  Doctor  and  Edna?  Would  two 
such  excessively  good  persons  be  a  safe 
model  pair  for  the  emulation  of  married 
couples  generally?  We  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Miss  Mulock  has  treated  us  to  an 
ideal  family  in  that  of  the  Doctor’s,  and  that 
it  is  just  as  well  for  the  race  that  it  is  an 
unattainable  ideal.  It  is,  however,  the 
crowning  feature  of  Woman’s  Kingdom, 
according  to  Miss  Mulock,  that  having  been 
a  good,  faithful,  and  loving  wife,  and  a  true 
mother  to  a  large  family  of  miraculous  boys, 
she  should  also  be  a  shining  example  to  all 
silly  women  who  do  not  know  their  own 
mind,  and  should  make  herself  generally 
useful  as  a  sage  comforter  to  all  broken 


disappointed,  and  petulant  people,  who 
make  fools  of  themselves,  by  falling  in  love 
with  a  pretty  face  which  has  no  heart  be¬ 
neath  it.  .This  is  Miss  Mulock’s  idea  of 
Woman’s  Kingdom. 

The  Child  Wife.  A  Tale  of  the  Two 

Worlds.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  author 

of  “The  Scalp  Hunters,”  etc.  New  York: 

Sheldon  &  Co.  1869.  pp.  402. 

Occasionally  one  meets  with  a  book  in 
which  it  seems  apparent  that  the  author 
has  pitched  his  story  in  too  low  a  key,  and, 
though  conscious  thereafter  continually  that 
he  is  not  doing  as  well  as  he  possibly  might, 
he  cannot  recover  himself  and  mend,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  made  a  fatal  error  at  beginning. 
“The  Child  Wife”  is  very  much  such  a 
book  as  this,  except  that  one  is  haunted 
with  a  vague  suspicion  that  it  is  the  best 
that  the  author  can  do  after  all.  The  tone 
of  the  book  is  low,  and  whether  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  graduates  from  London  crimping- 
houses  or  figure  as  emperors  and  “  blue- 
bloods,”  the  same  cast  of  vulgarity  is  sick¬ 
bed  over  all.  Even  the  illustrious  hero  of 
the  tale  is  not  always  well-mannered,  and 
is  redolent  with  the  fumes  of  “  brandy- 
smashes  ”  and  cigars  almost  too  habitually 
for  such  a  pretix  chevalier  as  Maynard, 
the  revolutionary  chieftain,*  is  designed  to 
appear. 

Captain  Mayne  Reid  has  established  a 
repute  among  the  boys  of  this  generation 
for  story-writing  which  may  well  be  envied. 
The  hearty  and  unquestioning  appetites  of 
our  boys  welcome  with  greediness  his  “  Scalp 
Hunters,”  “  Plant  Hunters,”  and  other  wild 
tales  of  wild  life  in  the  tropics,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  other  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
But  when  he  forsakes  the  domain  of  the 
jaguar,  the  lion,  the  llamo,  and  the  wild  In¬ 
dian,  to  saunter  through  the  palaces  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Belgravia,  or  gossip  in  the  cool 
corridors  of  a  Newport  hotel,  his  adventures 
are  exciting  only  because  they  are  awk¬ 
ward.  The  highly-spiced  novelist  of  school¬ 
boy  literature  may  fascinate  his  young  au¬ 
dience,  and  his  geography  and  zoology  pass 
muster  unchallenged,  but  in  polite  society  he 
is  a  lamentable  failure.  Surely  nothing  can  be 
more  comical  than  the  Captain’s  report  of 
a  council  of  the  Great  Powers,  at  which 
the  notables  call  each  other  “Highness,” 
“  Prussia,”  or  “  Prince,”  as  occasion  re- 
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quires,  and  a  noble  British  diplomat  (Lord 
Cowley  ?)  makes  atrocious  puns  while  the 
party  arrange  for  a  general  European  war 
with  the  same  nonchalance  with  which  Lon¬ 
don  burglars  might  plan  (as  the  author  sen¬ 
timentally  observes)  “  for  cracking  a  crib.” 
Nor  is  the  Captain  any  more  successful  with 
American  society.  Even  when  he  attempts 
to  portray  what  we  fondly  call  “  our  best 
society,”  he  endues  his  characters  with  in¬ 
sufferable  vulgarity,  and  makes  their  dignity 
only  rise  to  a  dreary  turgidity.  Think  of  a 
lovely  young  belle  lecturing  her  cousin  on 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  the  attractions  of  life 
in  New  York,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
male  sex,  all  in  one  breath.  This  is  high- 
life  below  stairs  with  a  vengeance. 

Captain  Reid  is  one  of  those  authors  who 
find  it  much  more  convenient  and  agreeable 
to  say  “ apres  le  bal ”  than  “after  the  ball,” 
and  consider  “  chambre  de  coucher  ”  vastly 
more  elegant  than  any  Saxon  phrase  could 
possibly  be.  These  French  phrases  are  only 
the  thin  varnish  which  he  makes  use  of 
to  conceal  his  congenial  savagery ;  and, 


with  the  habitudes  of  his  legitimate  trade 
strong  upon  him,  he  must  have  his  “  Zenaida 
dove”  and  boa  constrictor  occasionally, 
even  in  the  society  of  impossible  aristocrats 
and  gentle-folks.  Mayne  Reid  without  his 
war  paint  and  hunting  shirt  reminds  us  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  homely  old  figure 
of  “  a  bear  in  moccasins.”  Nor  is  he  any 
more  skilful  in  his  plot  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  compiler  of  thrilling  adventures 
by  field  and  flood.  One  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  and  though  lords  and  ladies 
take  the  place  of  “Red  Dick”  and  his  wild 
congeners  of  the  Brazilian  forests,  you  are 
calm  in  the  belief  that  all  of  this  premon¬ 
itory  fiddling  is  to  eventuate  in  the  red  and 
blue  fire  of  the  closing  tableau,  in  which  all 
the  leading  virtuous  characters  choose  part¬ 
ners  for  life  and  occupy  striking  positions, 
while  vice  receives  a  cleaving  stroke  upon 
its  crest  and  dies  hard.  The  “  Child  Wife  ” 
is  an  inconspicuous  young  person,  appear¬ 
ing  late  in  the  book,  and  chiefly  useful  to 
give  a  title  to  the  story  and  take  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  the  aforementioned  tableau. 
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IT  was  not  much  of  a  church.  A 
small,  low  building,  decayed  and 
weather-beaten,  constructed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  wood,  and  shingled  alike  upon 
the  sides  and  roof — that  was  all.  Some 
of  the  shingles  had  fallen  off,  leaving 
ragged,  ghastly  openings,  through  which 
the  blackened  rafters  could  be  counted  ; 
and  more  ghastly  yet  were  the  places 
where,  within  a  few  years,  in  some  faint 
attempt  at  repair,  thin  slabs  had  been 
roughly  nailed  over  the  most  obtrusive 
apertures,  and  still  gleamed  out  nearly 
as  white  and  unsightly  as  when  first 
there  fastened.  In  front,  a  single  nar¬ 
row  door  at  the  head  of  three  wooden 
steps ;  upon  either  side,  two  small, 
round-topped  windows  ;  and  at  the  end, 
a  low,  square  chimney.  Perhaps  one 
would  hardly  have  recognized  it  as  a 
church  at  all,  were  it  not  that  the  un¬ 
fenced  area  about  it  was  dotted  with  a 
score  or  two  of  straggling  tomb-stones, 
originally  planted  there  with  some  in¬ 
tention  of  forming  a  graveyard,  to  be,, in 


time,  suitably  embellished  and  beautified 
after  the  manner  of  other  graveyards 
around  qther  country  churches.  But 
these  stones  were  now  blackened  and 
broken,  and  bending  at  all  angles  with 
the  ground  ;  monuments  not  only  of  the 
dead  beneath,  but  also  of  the  forgetful¬ 
ness  and  neglect  of  the  living  above. 

Nor,  at  first  sight,  did  it  seem  a  place 
where  a  church  should  ever  have  been 
built.  There  was  not  a  house  or  cabin 
within  sight.  Behind  and  on  every  side 
stretched  the  pine-growth,  not  thickly 
clustered,  but  in  widely  scattered  array, 
so  that  in  every  direction  the  eye  could 
pierce  the  vista,  and  mark  the  utter 
lifelessness  of  the  scene  for  many  a  rod 
beyond.  In  front  was  a  thicker  belt  of 
woodland,  of  mingled  pine  and  cypress — 
a  tangled  mass,  where  the  palmetto  here 
and  there  thrust  up  its  serrated  leaves, 
and  wild  vines  leaped  from  limb  to  limb, 
and  where  the  moist,  soggy  ground 
gave  well-assured  suspicion  of  dark, 
dismal,  snake-infested  pools  to  be  found 
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stagnating  not  very  far  within.  But  it 
chanced  that  the  little  church  stood  at 
the  crossing  of  two  roads,  and  this  of 
itself,  to  one  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  manners  of  the  country,  was  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  fitness  of  its  location  ;  for 
it  showed  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  most  convenient  point  in  a 
township,  which,  architecturally,  had  no 
obvious  centre — the  most  available  rally- 
ing-point,  indeed,  of  a  few  scattered 
farms  and  plantations.  Here,  in  times 
past,  the  people  must  have  gathered, 
coming  in  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  as 
the  word  was  sent  around  that  some 
strolling  preacher  would,  for  a  single 
day,  enlighten  their  spiritual  ignorance  ; 
and  possibly  there  may  have  been  pe¬ 
riods  when  there  was  some  fixed  sti¬ 
pendiary,  so  as  to  make  the  gathering  of 
famished  souls  a  weekly  custom. 

But  not  of  late.  That  time  must  have 
been  fully  three  years  ago,  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  Since  then, 
men’s  minds  had  been  too  roughly  and 
absorbingly  turned  towards  present 
worldly  excitements  to  care  about  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion,  even  had  the  dangers 
of  the  country  been  few  enough  to  allow 
of  the  journeyings  to  and  fro,  of  strolling 
preachers.  Nor  in  any  other  event 
could  this  little  building  have  very  re¬ 
cently  been  suffered  to  fulfil  its  original 
purposes  ;  for,  of  late,  the  waves  of  bat¬ 
tle  had  surged  hither  and  thither  around 
it,  now  coming  near  and  then  again  re¬ 
ceding,  but  ever  so  uniformly  raging 
that  this  spot  had  remained  throughout 
on  the  oentral  line  between  the  two  con¬ 
tending  armies.  This  fact  also  served 
as  the  explanation  of  certain  things 
which  otherwise  might  have  puzzled  the 
observer ;  for,  though  the  building  was 
old  and  weather-stained,  it  was  not  time 
nor  the  atmosphere  that  had  crushed  in¬ 
ward  one  of  the  side  windows,  nor  broken 
down  the  door  until  it  hung  by  a  single 
hinge  ;  nor  had  made  those  two  burnt 
circles  in  the  ground  outside,  as  though 
fires  had  been  kindled ;  nor,  while  one  of 


the  cross-roads  was  overgrown  with 
weeds,  so  that  the  track  was  nearly 
obliterated,  had  ploughed  up  the  other 
road  into  deep,  broad  ruts,  deeper  and 
broader  than  could  have  been  made  by 
any  less  clumsy  and  heavy  vehicles  than 
loaded  gun-carriages.  Nor  had  time  nor 
the  atmosphere  given  to  all  the  sur¬ 
roundings  such  a  lifeless  aspect,  that 
nature  itself  seemed  to  be  held  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  desolation  ;  no  song  of 
bird  or  insect  floating  upon  the  air, 
while  even  a  great  turkey-buzzard,  which 
sat  upon  a  dead  limb  far  overhead,  had 
somehow,  for  the  moment,  forgotten  his  j 
customary  harsh  note,  and  remained  I 
silent,  with  drooping  wings  and  lowered 
neck,  as  though  musing  upon  the  wreck 
of  matter  beneath  him. 

Perhaps,  though,  he  was  merely  sus¬ 
picious  and  cautious,  from  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  other  life  near  him  ;  for, 
while  he  thus  sat,  nowand  then  uneasily 
twisting  his  head  from  side  to  side  with 
a  sullen  jerk,  a  man  slowly,  and  with  ap-  j 
parent  difficulty,  crawled  out  from  the 
neighboring  thicket,  and  pausing,  peered 
up  and  down  with  something  of  the  same 
distrustful  scrutiny  that  the  bird  had 
shown.  A  man  of  about  twenty-five  ! 
years — well-built,  tall,  and  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  open-expressioned  face ;  but  this  j 
was  all  that  for  the  moment  would  be 
likely  to  prepossess  one  in  his  favor. 
For  his  clothing  was  soiled  and  torn  | 
here  and  there  into  slits,  and  his  hair  , 
was  tangled  as  though  uncombed  for 
months,  and  his  arm  was  tied  up  with 
a  stained  cloth,  where  a  wound  had  evi-  j 
dently  been  roughly  dressed,  while  his 
right  leg  dragged  lifeless  behind  him,  a 
mere  useless  encumbrance,  the  blood  j 
still  oozing  from  where,  below  the  knee, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  terrible  cut  or 
fracture.  Coming  to  the  edge  of  the  | 
thicket,  the  man  sat  down,  more  from 
weakness,  probably,  than  from  any  in¬ 
clination  to  rest  himself ;  while  the  buz-  J 
zard,  eying  him  once  more  with  suspi¬ 
cious  glance,  now  spread  its  wings  and 
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lazily  sailed  away  as  though  relinquishing 
the  post  of  observation  to  a  relief-guard 
— uttering,  too,  a  faint  caw  before  disap¬ 
pearing,  like  one  giving  up  the  counter¬ 
sign  to  his  successor. 

“Yes,  here  is  the  place,”  the  man 
muttered  to  himself,  as  he  sat  for  the 
moment  and  eyed  the  little  church  with 
the  gaze  of  one  who,  in  some  sort, 
recognized  an  old  acquaintance.  “  I 
thought  that  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
the  trail,  long  as  it  is  since  I  have  been 
over  it.  Down  by  the  black  pond  and  then 
across  by  the  three  dead  cypresses— yes, 
that  was  the  way,  and  here,  too,  am  I. 
And  now  for  the  church,  since  I  know 
that  alone  I  cannot  reach  the  camp.  But 
I  will  crawl  in  yonder,  and  at  least  have 
a  board  to  rest  myself  upon  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  when  the  boys  come  out  to 
scout,  they  will  stray  in  thither  and  find 
me.  If  not — ” 

If  not,  what  then?  Why,  there  was 
no  very  pleasant  alternative,  to  be  sure. 
To  lie  spent  and  helpless — probably  to 
writhe  for  long  hours  in  the  fever  en¬ 
gendered  by  an  undressed,  festering 
wound — probably  to  starve  to  death. 
A  terrible  picture,  indeed ;  and  the 
more  terrible,  as  it  might  so  easily  be 
realized.  Well :  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  dwell  longer  upon  that  side  of  the 
case.  Sufficient  to  think  of  misfortune 
when  it  really  came.  He  had  been  in 
worse  danger  before,  and  chance  or 
some  good  providence  had  always  help¬ 
ed  him  out  of  it — why  not  out  of  this,  as 
well  ?  Besides,  there  was  but  little 
present  opportunity  left  for  cool  reflec¬ 
tion,  for  now  was  heard  the  step  of  some 
one  approaching;  and  with  that  the 
man  shrank  closer  back  into  the  tangled 
screen  of  the  thicket,  and  watched  for 
the  intruder. 

She  came — for  it  was  no  man  who 
drew  near.  A  girl  of  about  twenty 
years  —  lightly  and  gracefully  formed  ; 
healthful  in  aspect  and  marked  with  well¬ 
shaped  features.  Handsome,  rather  ; 
or  would  have  been  so  considered  had 


she  been  better  dressed,  or  had  she  not 
exhibited  a  certain  pinched  and  nervous 
expression  of  countenance — an  expres¬ 
sion  such  as  will  surely  grow  upon  the 
most  ingenuous  face  of  man  or  woman, 
when  the  heart  is  steadily  devoted  to 
one  absorbing,  anxious  passion  or  pur¬ 
suit.  But  whatever  she  had  become,  it 
is  certain,  at  least,  that  she  must  have 
been  undeniably  handsome  a  few  years 
before,  when  the  war  had  not  yet  brought 
poverty  to  her  home,  or  clouded  with 
bitter  care  and  hostile  intrigue  her 
natural  gaiety  of  spirit.  Now  she  came 
swiftly  down  the  road — the  one  which 
was  deeply  washed  by  the  ruts  of  the 
gun-carriages — not  tripping  along  with 
the  pleasant  airiness  of  a  girl  feeding 
her  light  fancies  with  blithesome  dreams, 
but  rather  pursuing  her  way  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  desperate  energy  of  purpose,  like 
one  achieving  a  set  task.  Striding 
along  with  earnest  vigor,  until  she  had 
arrived  at  a  point  of  the  road  opposite 
to  where  the  man  lay  concealed,  when,  at 
a  word  from  him,  she  paused,  and  looked 
around  in  startled  apprehension. 

She  need  not  have  been  fearful,  how¬ 
ever,  for  he  had  merely  uttered  her 
name,  and  in  the  softest  and  most  pleas¬ 
ant  tones  that  he  could  employ ;  his 
voice  betraying,  moreover,  certain  hesi- 
tatingand  saddened  inflections,  as  though 
from  disturbing  doubt  of  the  reception 
that  she  might*accord  him.  A  doubt 
which  was  apparently  well  founded ; 
for  when,  after  the  first  moment  of 
startled  surprise,  she  collected  herself 
sufficiently  to  recognize  him,  it  was  with 
no  attempt  at  concealing  her  disdain. 

“You  here,  Mark?  And  venturing  to 
address  me  ?  ” 

“Ah,  Luley,  is  it  because  I  went  over 
to  the  other  side  that  you  thus  frown 
upon  me  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  I  did 
so  only  for  the  right  as  it  seemed  to  me  ? 
Must  this  cruel  war  always  come  be¬ 
tween  us  to  separate  us  ?  Think,  rather, 
of  the  time  when  you  cared  for  none 
other  than  myself  to  speak  to  you.” 
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“  That  was  when  you  were  far  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  you  now  are,  Mark.  You 
know  that  very  well ;  why  compel  me  to 
mention  it  here  ?  You  have  taken  your 
course,  and  arrayed  yourself  against 
your  native  State,  and  thereby  we  are 
forever  parted.  This,  too,  you  know — 
knew  it,  indeed,  at  the  time  you  so  made 
your  choice.  If  you  had  been  a  brave 
man  as  of  old —  ” 

“  Of  the  want  of  that,  at  least,  you 
cannot  accuse  me  !  ”  he  cried,  stung  into 
sudden  display  of  vehemence.  “Tell 
me  that  I  am  wrong — a  traitor  to  all 
you  think  you  hold  most  dear ;  such 
words  I  can  bear,  perhaps,  for  I  know 
that  I  am  looking  at  the  matter  in  a 
right  mind.  But  do  not  begin  to  assail 
my  courage,  Luley;  for  how  can  one 
better  prove  himself  a  man  than  by 
going  from  camp  to  camp  as  I  have 
done  for  many  months  past,  holding  my 
life  in  my  hand  every  minute  of  the 
time?  No,  no;  give  me  at  least  that 
credit.” 

“  Well,  I  will  not  speak  longer  of  that, 
since  you  feel  so  strongly  about  it,”  she 
responded,  in  a  somewhat  gentler  tone. 
“  And  now  that  you  have  thus  argued 
your  cause,  let  me  depart.  The  night 
is  coming  on  rapidly,  I  have  yet  far  to 
go,  and  you  know  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  spoken  of  between  us.” 

“  A  great  deal  more — a  great  deal 
more,  Luley  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  hurriedly. 
“Stay  but  for  a  moment  longer.  You 
think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  here  by  chance, 
or  in  the  prosecution  of  some  duty  as  a 
scout.  But  if  I  tell  you  that  I  have  cross¬ 
ed  the  lines  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
see  you  ;  that  all  last  night  I  lay  con¬ 
cealed  in  your  grounds,  watching  to 
catch  one  glimpse  of  you,  and  then  go 
away  unheralded — ” 

“  All  that  can  matter  nothing  to  me,” 
she  answered,  commencing  to  move 
away. 

“  No,  Luley,  it  may  matter  nothing  to 
you.  And  yet  it  ought  to  take  some¬ 
thing  from  the  scorn  you  profess  to  feel 


for  me,  to  know  that  I  have  done  so 
much  with  the  sole  hope  of  gaining  one 
look.  Away  from  my  post  and  through 
so  many  miles  of  swamp  and  forest¬ 
land,  and  with  the  added  danger  of - . 

Do  you  notice  this  dress  of  mine,  Luley  ? 

It  is  not  the  blue  uniform,  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  ;  and  for  the  want  of  that  I  might 
now,  if  taken,  be  hung  up  for  a  spy.  Is 
all  that  nothing  to  you  ?  Think,  too — ” 

Alas  !  even  while  he  was  speaking 
she  had  fled  from  him,  and  now  was 
pursuing  her  way  down  the  road,  far  out 
of  hearing  of  his  pleading  words.  There¬ 
fore  he  paused ;  what  good,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  to  go  on,  even  had 
she  tarried  ?  1 1  would  probably  only  have 
drawn  forth  newer  expressions  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  listen  to  them  from  her.  This, 
then,  was  the  end !  Who  could  have  fore¬ 
seen  it  four  years  ago,  before  destitution 
and  distress  had  laid  hands  upon  either  of 
them  ;  and  he,  upon  his  powerful  bay 
mare,  was  wont  to  ride  up  to  her  man¬ 
sion,  on  the  broad  piazza  of  which,  half- 
concealed  among  the  clustering  roses, 
she  awaited  his  approach  ?  Ah,  the  sad 
change  in  her  from  that  luxury  to  her 
present  bitter  poverty!  For  himself, 
what  mattered  his  alteration  of  lot  ? 
The  bay  mare  had  long  since  gone  down 
with  a  shattered  knee  upon  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  the  master  was  an  almost  name¬ 
less  scout,  serving  the  cause  in  rags  and 
hunger  and  never-ceasing  fatigue ;  but 
it  was  no  more  than  a  man’s  part  to  be 
prepared,  and  even  satisfied  to  bear  all 
such  mischances  of  life.  As  for  her, 
though,  treat  him  as  she  might,  still 
would  he  let  his  heart  bleed  for  her  to 
the  very  end. 

Thus  resolving,  he  gazed  earnestly  j 
after  the  rapidly  retreating  form,  until  a 
turn  in  the  road  hid  her  from  his  sight ; 
and  then,  looking  forward  to  the  little  j 
church,  he  prepared  to  cross  and  take 
shelter  within  it.  Slowly,  and  with  some 
difficulty  he  raised  himself  from  the 
ground,  and,  with  the  support  of  a  rifle, 
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which,  throughout  all  his  flight  he  had 
managed  to  retain,  crawled  over  to  his 
new  refuge.  And  as  he  crawled  along, 
dragging  his  shattered  leg  after  him,  the 
thought  crossed  his  mind  in  a  sort  of 
wondering  way,  whether,  if  Luley  had 
seen  that  he  was  wounded,  she  would 
have  felt  pity  for  him  and  treated  him 
differently.  Where  he  had  been  sitting 
while  briefly  talking  with  her,  she  could 
not  readily  have  marked  his  physical 
distress.  The  broad  leaves  of  a  Spanish 
bayonet  plant  had  shielded  his  bound-up 
arm — the  long,  rank  grass  below  had 
concealed  his  other  injury;  and  if  she 
may  have  thought  it  strange  that  he  did 
not  arise  when  addressing  her,  this  neg¬ 
lect  might  easily  be  attributed  to  the 
necessity  of  not  rashly  exposing  him¬ 
self  to  the  chance  observation  of  others. 
Moreover,  there  had  been  but  little 
time  to  speak  with  her — she  had  come 
upon  him  so  suddenly,  and  so  quickly 
afterwards  had  disappeared.  Would 
she  have  lingered  longer  and  talked 
more  kindly  to  him  had  she  known  all  ? 
But  at  that  suggestion  he  ground  his 
teeth.  Better,  indeed,  that  she  had  not 
known.  He  wanted  no  mere  pity.  He 
had  not  thus  stolen  out  from  his  own 
camp  and  wandered  miles  through  the 
woods  and  swamps,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
one  glimpse  of  her,  that  he  should  now 
care  for  simple  compassion.  If  the  old 
love  that  had  once  warmed  her  heart 
toward  him  no  longer  existed,  why 
then — 

Shaking  his  head  and  trying  to  drive 
the  unwelcome  topic  from  his  mind,  he 
clambered  up  the  three  wooden  steps, 
passed  through  the  door — standing  so 
widely  ajar  upon,  its  broken  hinges  that 
it  needed  but  slight  pressure  to  admit 
him  —  and  so  crawled  inside.  It  was 
a  low,  roughly- furnished  room,  corre¬ 
sponding  in  general  poverty  of  architec¬ 
tural  conception,  as  well  as  in  marks  of 
dilapidation,  with  the  exterior.  Two 
rows  of  plain  pine  benches  answered 
for  pews,  and  at  the  end  there  had  stood 


a  white  painted  table  for  pulpit.  This 
had  been  tossed  aside  by  some  passing 
troop  of  soldiers,  and  now  lay  with  its 
legs  pointing  upwards.  Some  of  the 
seats,  also,  had  been  moved  out  of  place 
and  variously  injured,  while  a  few  had 
entirely  disappeared,  having  probably 
gone  to  help  kindle  the  bivouac  fires 
that  from  time  to  time  had  blazed  out¬ 
side.  There  were  also  relics  of  other 
interior  disturbances  —  rough  charcoal 
sketches  *and  inscriptions  upon  the 
walls  ;  in  one  direction  a  pack  of  greasy 
playing  cards  scattered  about  the  floor  ; 
and  in  the  corner  a  crust  of  black  army 
bread.  This  the  fugitive  seized  eagerly. 
It  was  stale  and  musty,  but  in  his  half- 
famished  condition  it  was  a  prize  not  to  be 
slighted,  and  he  devoured  it  with  relish, 
seeming,  for  the  moment,  even  to  de¬ 
rive  new  strength  from  it.  Then,  dig¬ 
ging  himself  to  one  side,  he  lay  down 
upon  a  bench  at  the  nearest  window  and 
sought  for  rest. 

Not  sleep,  indeed.  That,  with  the 
feverish  pain  of  his  wounds,  would  not 
come  ;  but  still  there  was  a  kind  of 
bodily  relief,  for  the  time,  in  his  new 
position.  Hard  as  the  pine  board  might 
be,  it  was  better  than  the  softer  ground 
outside,  wet  with  the  spring  rains  and 
swarming  with  reptile  life.  Here  he 
could  at  least  find  shelter  from  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  await  his  fate,  whatever  that 
might  be.  When  the  boys  came  out 
from  the  camp  to  reconnoitre — his  old 
and  only  hope — they  might  possibly 
wander  in  that  direction  and  find  him 
there.  If  so,  all  might  yet  be  well.  But  it 
might  happen  that  a  reconnoitring  party 
from  the  other  army  might  stray  thither 
first ;  for  as  the  charcoal  sketches  and 
legends  upon  the  walls  showed,  the  lit¬ 
tle  church  had  of  late  been  a  camping- 
ground  for  both  sides.  If  so,  he  could 
expect  no  mercy.  A  short  shrift  and 
the  nearest  tree,  or  else  a  pistol  barrel 
to  the  temple,  indeed,  even  had  he 
openly  worn  the  blue  uniform  rather 
than  the  neutral  tint  of  a  scout.  For 
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he  was  too  well  known  as  one  who,  be¬ 
longing  to  that  section  of  the  land,  had 
refused  adoption  of  its  sentiments  and 
had  thus  too  deeply  incurred  its  personal 
hatred  to  hope  for  the  charity  of  even 
military  law.  Well:  perhaps  sudden 
butchery  would  be  better  than  the  other 
death  of  starvation,  thirst,  or  fever ; 
and  what  mattered  it  after  all  ?  When 
he  had  first  taken  up  this  his  new  occu¬ 
pation,  he  had  done  so  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  some  day  a  violent  end 
would  probably  come  of  it.  And  why 
not  now,  as  well  as  wait  a  week  or 
month  longer  ?  Only — and  here  he 
clenched  his  fist  with  impotent  rage — 
he  would  have  been  able  to  die  so 
much  more  cheerfully  could  he  have 
first  enjoyed  one  sweet,  long-wished-for 
morsel  of  revenge.  To  think  that  in 
his  flight,  his  old  enemy  and  rival — the 
one,  too,  who  with  the  last  luckless 
shot  had  so  grievously  crippled  him — 
had  been  so  near  and  yet  been  destined 
to  escape  !  It  had  been  very  hard  to 
lie  hidden  in  the  border  of  the  swamp, 
and  with  that  man’s  bullet  in  his  knee, 
to  watch  him  searching  for  the  lost  trail. 
It  would  have  been  so  easy,  too,  from 
that  shelter,  to  send  a  ball  into  the 
pursuer’s  brain.  But  yet  the  direction 
of  the  shot  would  certainly  have  be¬ 
trayed  the  fugitive  to  other  pursuers  ; 
and  so,  of  necessity,  the  hated  foe  had 
been  suffered  to  stray  away  unharmed. 

“  I  will  meet  him  yet,”  muttered  the 
scout  as  he  ground  his  teeth.  “And 
when  that  time  comes,  Hank  Benson 
and  myself  will  not  both  go  away  again 
alive.  One  of  us  shall  die.” 

With  the  impulse  of  his  quickened 
feelings  moving  his  unwounded  foot 
across  the  floor,  he  struck  against  some 
loose  object,  and  stooping  over,  lifted  it. 
It  was  a  small,  leather-bound  book,  one 
of  its  covers  hanging  by  a  single 
thread,  some  of  the  leaves  missing, 
most  of  the  others  curled  up  into  rag¬ 
ged  dogs-ears.  A  song-book,  probably, 
left  behind  by  one  of  the  soldiers — was 


the  first  thought ;  but  upon  opening  it, 
he  discovered  that  it  was  a  hymn-book, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  former  congre¬ 
gation.  More  than  all  that,  upon  a 
closer  examination  he  saw  written  in 
the  fly-leaf  a  name  which  caused  the 
blood  to  flow  in  quicker  currents 
through  his  veins — “Hester  Tamarin” 
— his  mother’s  name.  Yes,  he  now  re¬ 
membered  the  book,  and  with  it  came 
back  a  flood  of  other  recollections  as 
well.  Of  the  times  when,  as  a  little 
flaxen-headed  boy,  he  had  sat  with  her 
upon  one  of  those  rough  benches,  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  feeble  fingers  an  end  of  the 
opened  pages — of  his  faint  and  timid 
efforts  to  join  in  the  song — of  his  oft- 
wandering  attention  so  constantly  re¬ 
called  and  fixed  again  by  the  gentle 
pressure  of  a  loving  hand — of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  ride  home  in  the  low  wagon  to  the 
Sunday  dinner.  Now  she  was  gone — 
the  home  itself  was  gone — the  early 
innocence — all  departed  forever  ;  and 
in  their  place  a  lonely,  proscribed  man, 
living  by  violence  and  daring  deeds, 
with  all  that  could  make  life  happy 
already  drifted  behind  him,  and  no  hope 
left  for  the  future.  Nothing  left  at  all, 
except  this  little  hymn-book  ;  and  clos¬ 
ing  it,  he  hid  it  away  under  his  coat,  and 
again  lay  down. 

Ho\v  strange  a  chance,  by  the  way, 
that  the  book  should  have  been  thus 
preserved,  through  so  much  violence, 
to  meet  his  eye  !  Was  it  indeed  chance, 
or  fate,  or  yet  some  more  powerful  in-  ! 
fluence  ?  Might  it  not  be  meant  as  a 
reminder  that  his  course  was  nearly 
run — something  in  fact  intended  to  • 
summon  back  with  those  olden  memo¬ 
ries  a  few  holy  thoughts,  in  prepara- ■ 
tion  for  the  long,  dark  journey  before: 
him  ?  He  recalled  similar  instances  off 
which  he  had  heard  or  read.  How  fam¬ 
ily  ghosts  had  appeared  with  their  sad, , 
silent  warnings — how  dreams  had  dis¬ 
turbed  the  doomed  ones,  and  made: 
them,  perforce,  ponder  upon  their  ap¬ 
proaching  end — how  from  forgotten  cor-  - 
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ners  old  relics  had  turned  up  so  suffused 
with  mysterious  influences  as  to  wean 
the  thoughts  away  from  all  earthly  ties 
'—how  portraits  had  fastened  their  starv¬ 
ing,  spirit-like  eyes  upon  the  dying,  and 
thus  driven  them  to  swift  repentance 
and  confession.  There  was,  of  course, 
nothing  supernatural  about  the  finding 
of  this  little  volume,  neglected  for  so 
many  years  ;  yet,  after  all,  it  was  a  sin¬ 
gular  chance,  and  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  in  it  worth  reflecting  upon. 
Whether  it  was  meant  as  a  warning  or 
not,  it  was  possible  that  he  had  not 
much  longer  to  live,  and  it  might  be  well 
to  sum  up  his  past  life  with  reference  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  one.  A 
sad  record,  altogether,  showing  but  few 
good  deeds  ;  but  yet,  not  a  dishonorable 
or  debased  life  such  as  he  had  some¬ 
times  seen  in  others.  Born  to  good 
station,  he  had  not  altogether  improved 
his  opportunites — at  least,  not  in  the  way 
inculcated  by  the  various  preachers  who 
had  in  that  place  held  forth.  He  had 
lived  wildly  and  heedlessly,  after  the 
manner  of  other  young  men  of  his  con¬ 
dition — hunting  and  racing  somewhat 
immoderately — drinking  too  much  at 
times,  yet  not  altogether  from  habit — 
fighting  a  little — not  often  given  to 
charity  or  tender  thoughts  about  the 
miseries  or  necessities  of  others,  except 
when  the  matter  was  forced  upon  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  sins  had  mostly 
been  sins  of  omission  or  thoughtless¬ 
ness  rather  than  of  deliberate  intention, 
and  he  had  never  knowingly  done  a 
dishonorable  action.  Surely,  moreover, 
the  self-abnegation  with  which  he  had 
given  up  every  prospect  in  life,  even 

I  losing  her  whom  he  so  much  loved — do¬ 
ing  all  this  for  the  country  and  his  sense 
of  right  and  justice — surely  this  must 
count  for  something  in  his  favor.  The 
monks  and  Crusaders  of  old  had  not 

I  undergone  greater  hardships  and  losses 
for  the  cause  which  they  preferred 
than  had  he.  Well  :  it  was  too  late 
to  make  amends  for  the  errors  of  the 


past — all  must  now  go  for  what  it  was 
worth. 

Another  and  a  kindred  thought  now 
naturally  suggested  itself  to  him,  and 
raising  his  head,  he  looked  out  of  the 
window.  The  evening  had  come,  but  it 
was  bright  moonlight  and  every  object 
could  be  seen  almost  as  clearly  as  at 
noonday.  Trees  and  water,  with  every 
bough  and  ripple  clearly  defined — and 
nearer  than  all,  the  dark,  gray  tomb¬ 
stone  just  outside.  One  of  these  mark¬ 
ed  his  own  family  resting-place,  and  on 
the  centre  stone,  by  the  bright  light,  he 
could  read  the  same  words  that  had 
been  written  in  the  hymn-book — “Hes¬ 
ter  Tamarin.”  Yes,  there  she  lay, 
quiet  and  at  rest — no  more,  perhaps,  to 
be  fretted  by  the  sins  or  tortuous  im¬ 
pulses  of  her  wayward  son.  The  little 
stone,  like  most  of  the  others,  was 
broken  down  towards  the  ground  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  the  low  mound  over  it 
was  sunken  in,  and  for  the  past  few 
months  the  place  had  not  been  respect¬ 
ed  by  men  more  than  by  time,  for  even 
in  the  very  centre  were  the  marks  of 
hoofs  where  horsemen  had  ridden  over 
it.  All  this  should  be  corrected  if  he 
lived ;  and  meanwhile,  if  he  died — and 
this  was  his  new  thought — would  kindly 
hands  lay  him  beside  her  ?  His  own 
companions  would  surely  do  that  for 
him,  could  he  first  have  time  to  charge 
it  upon  them ;  but  if  the  Confederate 
Rangers  were  to  surprise  him,  would  it 
not  be  more  likely  that  he  would  be  left 
dangling  for  weeks  from  some  tall  pine  ? 
Well,  this  too  must  be  borne,  even  as  a 
man  should  not  fear  to  bear  anything. 

Meanwhile,  as  he  sat  supporting  him¬ 
self  against  the  sill,  and  looked  out, 
strange  and  incongruous  fancies  be¬ 
gan  to  beset  his  brain.  Whether  from 
weakness,  or  hunger,  or  mental  agita¬ 
tion,  or  the  pain  of  his  wounds,  which 
now,  with  the  chill  of  night,  began  to 
stiffen,  or  from  all  these  causes  together, 
a  distempered  whirl  of  cloudy  imag¬ 
inings  suddenly  thronged  upon  him; 
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now  mingling  with  his  more  coherent 
perceptions,  then  receding  and  again 
approaching  and  controlling  the  whole 
frame-work  of  his  fancy.  Here  and 
there  in  the  little  graveyard,  misty 
forms  seemed  to  appear,  not  rising 
from  the  earth  or  floating  through  the 
air,  but  simply  being  present,  as  though 
they  had  always  stood  there.  These 
forms  were  at  first  unrecognizable,  but 
after  a  moment  they  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  well-known  persons, 
some  of  whom  had  been  dead  for  years. 
Then  on  the  ground  was  suddenly  seen 
a  rough  bier,  around  which  the  forms 
closely  gathered.  This,  too,  had  ap¬ 
peared  of  itself,  coming  from  nowhere, 
but  simply  making  its  presence  visible, 
as  though  created  on  the  spot  by  some 
magical  art ;  and  on  the  bier  he  saw 
himself  stretched  out  lifeless.  Stand¬ 
ing  in  the  church,  he  looked  at  himself 
outside  with  a  queer,  morbid  curiosity, 
knowing  that  he  was  the  dead  man,  but 
still  retaining  his  perception  of  being 
alive  in  another  place— dreading  that 
interment  which  was  about  to  take 
place,  yet  all  the  while  wishing  that  it 
were  over  and  done  with.  Then  of  a 
sudden  the  scene  seemed  to  change. 
He  had  disappeared,  but  had  hot  been 
buried.  The  spectators  began  to  move 
from  their  places,  balancing  to  and  fro 
in  a  wild,  weird-like  dance — then  faded 
one  by  one,  floating  off  in  the  air  or 
sinking  through  the  ground,  as  the 
chance  might  be.  At  last  there  re¬ 
mained  by  one,  which  for  a  time  sway¬ 
ed  up  and  down  in  that  strange  dance 
and  then  in  turn  vanished — not  like  the 
others,  drifting  away  in  any  fixed  direc¬ 
tion,  but  simply  becoming  lost  on  the 
spot,  like  the  last  spark  of  a  candle.  A 
moment  after  the  scene  again  changed, 
for  the  interior  of  the  little  church  now 
became  filled  with  these  same  spectral 
shapes,  pouring  in  at  the  door  and  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  him  as  though  they 
had  come  for  him,  the  real  body,  to  bury 
him  instead  of  the  mere  effigy  outside. 


On  they  came — not  dancing  any  longer, 
but  gravely  passing  through — not  stop¬ 
ping  when  they  had  reached  him,  as  in 
his  distempered  fancy  he  had  supposed 
they  would,  but  continuing  on  in  a  sort 
of  ghostly  procession — and  so,  all  in 
time  disappearing  through  the  rear  wall. 
All  except  one,  which  entering  the  door 
behind  the  others,  glided  softly  up  the 
aisle,  and  paused  in  front  of  him. 
Paused  there,  grave  and  silent,  nor  for 
the  moment  moved ;  until  at  a  low 
word  from  it,  his  scattered  senses  re¬ 
turned,  and  he  knew  her. 

“  Luley  ?  ”  he  whispered,  half  fear¬ 
ing  that  he  might  break  the  spell,  and 
find  it  all  unreal. 

Yes,  it  was  she.  Even  when  she  had 
spoken  with  him  at  the  border  of  the  ! 
thicket,  her  heart  had  not  been  as  hard¬ 
ened  against  him  as  she  had  sought  to 
make  it  seem.  Since  then,  she  had 
heard  much  that  had  softened  her.  She 
had  been  where  she  had  listened  to  the 
whole  story  of  his  misfortune — the 
recognition  of  him  near  her  home — the 
swift  pursuit— the  rifle  shot — his  evi-  j 
dent  wounds,  about  the  facts  of  which 
all  testimony  seemed  to  agree — and  his 
temporary  escape  into  the  woods.  She 
had  heard  such  curses  heaped  upon 
him — such  maledictions  of  his  course 
—  such  determined  threats  of  ven¬ 
geance,  that  in  the  end  her  woman’s 
heart  had  been  moved  towards  him. 
Not  with  the  olden  love,  indeed,  but 
with  a  true  compassionate  pity ;  for 
what  could  any  man  do  to  deserve  that 
such  avalanches  of  scorn  and  hatred 
should  be  heaped  upon  him  ?  When, 
therefore,  she  had  heard  those  first  ran¬ 
dom  curses  give  place  to  settled  delib¬ 
eration,  as  one  person  after  another 
suggested  plans  for  capture,  until  finally  ! 
the  whole  scheme  was  duly  elaborated, 
what  could  she  do  but  wish  to  succor 
him  ?  Not  by  reason  of  the  olden  love 
— again  she  whispered  to  herself — but 
surely  there  were  pleasant  memories  of 
the  past  which  pleaded  for  him  with  a 
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friendly  voice  ;  and  therefore  would  she 
try  to  save  him. 

“  Luley,”  again  he  doubtingly  said, 
“  is  it  you  at  last  ?  ” 

“  It  is  I,  Mark.  Though  I  must  not 
care  for  you  longer,  yet  I  cannot  let  you 
perish  here.  We  must  away,  at  once.” 

Not  telling  him,  indeed,  how  that  at 
daybreak  upon  the  morrow  the  savages 
would  assemble  at  that  very  church 
door  to  commence  their  new  pursuit. 
For  to  make  him  know  this  fact  would 
not  now  help  him,  and  might  discour¬ 
age  him  with  suggestions  of  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  flight.  Sufficient,  indeed, 
if  by  her  persuasions  she  could  win  him 
from  the  dangerous  neighborhood. 

“Ah,  Luley,  you  see  how  I  am  wound¬ 
ed.  How  can  I  move  away  from  here  ? 
Better  to  let  me  stay  and  die.” 

“  Speak  not  of  dying,  Mark,”  she 
said,  striving  with  the  cheeriness  of  her 
voice  to  give  him  new  courage.  “And  as 
for  your  wounds,  let  me  now  dress  them, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
laugh  at  the  recollection  of  them.” 

With  that,  stooping  down,  she  un¬ 
wound  the  loosely  fastened  bandages, 
and  with  the  skill  that  years  of  civil 
warfare  had  educated  her  into,  carefully 
readjusted  them,  adding,  wherever  need¬ 
ful,  strips  from  her  own  poor  dress. 
Then  from  her  pocket  she  produced  a 
flask  of  wine,  and  placed  it  to  his  lips. 
For  a  moment  the  cooling  liquid  seemed 
to  give  him  new  life,  and  he  raised  his 
head  with  something  of  the  old  reso¬ 
lute  air.  But  only  for  a  moment.  The  life¬ 
blood  already  drawn  had  left  him  too 
greatly  weakened  for  his  full  strength 
to  be  restored  by  a  single  draught,  and 
again  his  head  drooped. 

“  Come  now  with  me,  Mark,”  she 
pleaded ;  “  I  will  let  you  lean  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  so  will  guide  you  far  on 
the  way  to  your  own  camp.” 

“  To  my  own  camp  ? — and  there  again 
you  will  leave  me.  Tell  me,  Luley,  that 
you  do  not  despise  me  for  what  I  have 
done.  That  would  be  too  cruel  a 


thought  for  me.  I  know  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  must  be  as  you  have  said — that  our 
ways  are  separate  forever. 

“  I  do  not  ask  your  love  again.  I  will 
be  content  to  give  my  love  to  you  and 
seek  for  it  no  return.  Even  if  I  had 
seen  you  yesterday,  when  I  stole  near 
your  house,  it  had  not  been  to  plead  for 
love.  Only  to  look  once  more  upon 
your  face,  Luley— to  catch,  if  possible, 
the  old  smile,  and  then  to  go  away  for¬ 
ever.  But  tell  me  now  that  you  do  not 
contemn  and  hate  me.” 

“  I  do  not  despise  or  hate  you,  Mark. 
For  I  know — I  think  I  know — that  you 
have  acted  as  you  felt  it  was  right  for 
you  to  act.” 

“As  God  lives,  it  is  so!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  impetuously.  “It  is  my  con¬ 
science  alone  that  has  given  me  the  law 
im  this  matter.” 

“  Therefore,  there  let  it  rest  between 
us  forever,  Mark.  And  now,  lift  yourself 
upon  your  feet,  and  try  to  come  with  me.” 

But  this  was  not  at  once  to  be.  The 
temporary  strength  which  the  wine  had 
imparted  had  already  deserted  him,  and 
again  all  the  natural  energy  of  his  char¬ 
acter  seemed  to  have  oozed  away,  leav¬ 
ing  a  morbid  indifference  to  any  coming 
fate,  so  long  as  he  might  find  present 
ease. 

“  Let  me  but  rest  here  for  a  moment 
longer,”  he  pleaded.  “  What  care  I 
though  I  be  taken  ?  Is  life  so  sweet  to 
me,  Luley,  that  I  should  fear  to  risk  it 
further?  A  few  minutes  more  —  and 
then  I  will  go  with  you.” 

Even  as  he  spoke,  his  weary  head 
sank  slowly  aside,  and  he  slept.  She, 
affrighted  for  the  instant,  gazed  at  him 
with  dismay,  not  knowing  how  to  act. 
But,  in  a  moment,  calmer  reflection 
came  to  her  aid,  and  she  felt  that  it 
might  be  best  to  yield  quietly  to  the 
situation.  For  the  night  was  not  yet 
spent,  and  the  Rangers  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  this  their  muster  before  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  might  after  all  be  best  that 
the  wounded  man  should  sleep  for  a 
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little  while,  and  thereby  recover  the 
strength  which,  when  they  started,  he 
would  so  much  need.  Therefore,  mov¬ 
ing  a  little,  she  let  his  drooping  head 
sink  lower  into  her  lap,  and  sat  motion¬ 
less,  resting  her  hands  upon  his  tangled 
locks,  and  listening  to  his  irregular 
breathing.  Meanwhile  the  moon,  pour¬ 
ing  its -floods  of  light  within,  bright¬ 
ened  into  perfect  distinctness  the  pale 
face  which  lay  upturned  to  her  gaze/' 
Looking  down,  she  could  trace  every 
line  and  feature — features  which  were, 
as  of  old,  all  familiar  to  her,  and  un¬ 
changed  ;  but  the  lines,  alas  !  were  now 
many  more  than  could  have  been  found 
there  in  the  former  happy  days.  Anxi¬ 
ety,  want,  and  hardship,  had  stamped 
their  separate  impresses  there ;  and  in 
three  years  the  gay  and  laughing  youth 
had  become  the  wearied,  broken  man. 
Yet,  as  she  looked  and  pitied  him,  she 
found  that  this  change  did  not  turn  her 
interest  from  him.  Why  should  it  ? 
Must  not  all  things  alter  in  time  ?  That, 
indeed,  must  always  be  looked  for, 
sooner  or  later.  But  even  time  itself 
could  not  take  away  any  of  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  past — always  so  dear  to  her, 
and  now  each  moment  becoming  dearer. 

For  even  as  she  sat  and  gazed  upon 
him,  she  felt  conscious  that  after  all, 
something  of  the  olden  love  was  steal¬ 
ing  back  into  her  heart.  Or  had  it 
really  never  left  her,  but  for  those  past 
years  been  merely  crushed  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  cruel  weight  of  separa¬ 
tion  and  warlike  feuds  ?  She  could  not 
tell — she  did  not  try  to  tell :  for  what 
need  of  thinking  about  that  at  present  ? 
All  that  she  realized  was  the  conscious 
fact  that  each  moment  the  ideas  and 
impulses  and  affections  of  the  past 
were  returning  to  her — at  first  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  current,  and  then 
with  a  stronger  power,  as  of  a  long- 
pent-up  torrent  suddenly  set  free.  If 
he  had  been  fated  to  be  more  prosper¬ 
ous  in  his  warfare — if  he  had  come  be¬ 
fore  her  as  a  conqueror  decorated  with 


bravely-won  honors — she  might  prob¬ 
ably  have  still  looked  coldly  upon  him  ; 
but  now  that  he  was  in  want  and  misery, 
wounded  and  feeble,  she  felt  for  him 
that  pity  which  is  akin  to  love,  and  is 
too  strong  to  be  set  aside.  Should  she 
resist  the  new  impulse  thus  threatening 
to  control  her?  Nay,  she  could  only 
do  so  by  fleeing  from  him — and  that 
would  be  to  abandon  him  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  she  would  remain  ; 
and  he  would  never  know  how  at  the 
end  her  heart  had  again  turned  to  him, 
or  how  hard  it  had  been,  after  guiding 
him  to  his  own  camp,  to  leave  him 
there  with  what  would  doubtless  be  a 
final,  farewell  parting.  Nor  would  he 
ever  know  how,  while  he  had  slept,  she 
had  stooped  over  and  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  his  pale  lips,  and  breathed  out  a 
prayer  for  him.  But  if — and  here,  with 
all  her  doubts,  she  could  not  forbear  to 
take  one  glimpse  at  the  brighter  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  future — if  in  the  coming 
years  the  war  should  end,  and  all  that 
had  been  done  on  either  side  should  be 
forgiven,  and  he  should  return  to  her — 
why,  then — 

Thus  speculating  upon  the  vague  fu¬ 
ture,  she  there  sat  hour  after  hour,  lis¬ 
tening  to  his  troubled  breathing,  until 
at  length  she  saw,  by  the  slight  paling 
of  the  sky  through  the  opposite  win¬ 
dows,  that  it  was  time  to  awaken  him. 
Dreading  to  do  so,  indeed;' but  at  the 
trembling  touch  with  which  she  once 
more  pressed  her  lips  to  his,  in  mute 
farewell,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  spoke  : 

“  Still  with  me,  Luley  ?  I  thought  that 
I  had  lost  you.  I  have  had  such  a  fear¬ 
ful  dream.” 

“  A  dream,  Mark  ?  Dreams  should 
never  affright  us,  for  we  know  that  they 
are  not  true.” 

“  But  listen,  Luley.  I  dreamed  that  we 
had  become  separated  ;  that  something 
— a  war,  I  think — had  come  between  us  ; 
that  we  thought  differently  about  it, 
and  your  father  had  driven  me  from  the 
house.  Now,  however,  I  see  that  it 
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was  only  a  dream,  for  here  you  are  as 
so  often  before.  Have  I  slept  long? 
And  where,  now,  are  we  ?  ” 

“  In  the  church,  Mark.  The  day  is 
about  to  break,  and  we  must  start,”  she 
responded,  a  little  disturbed  with  some 
premonitory  affright  at  the  wildness  of 
his  gaze,  but  yet  struggling  to  fortify 
herself  with  the  belief  that  it  was  only 
the  usual  confusion  of  an  awakening 
state. 

“In  the  church,  Luley  ?  And  have 
we  far  to  go  ?  Why,  yes  ;  I  remember 
it  all  now.  We  have  met  here  that  we 
may  walk  together  to  our  nook  at  the 
magnolia  grove ;  have  we  not  ?  There¬ 
fore  let  us  go.” 

With  that  he  attempted  to  raise  him¬ 
self,  but  fell  back  helpless. 

“Howls  this,  Luley?  For  I  cannot 
move.  Have  I  been  thrown  from  my 
bay  mare  ?  She  was  always  a  treach¬ 
erous  beast.  I  seem  to  remember  now, 
how  that  in  passing  the  old  white  kiln  ” — 

“  Mark,  dear  Mark  !  ”  she  exclaimed ; 
now  becoming  more  fully  aware  how, 
from  his  physical  torture  and  weakness, 
the  proper  balance  of  his  mind  was 
being  lost.  “  Do  you  not  know  me  ? 
Do  you  not  see  where  you  are,  and  rec¬ 
ollect  the  past?  Yes;  it  is  so,  Mark,” 
she  continued,  suddenly  turning  from 
all  attempt  at  explanation,  and  determ¬ 
ining  instead  to  adapt  her  conversa¬ 
tion  to  hi3  fancied  visions,  as  the  best 
method  of  soothing  and  guiding  him 
aright.  “We  are  to  walk  together, 
Mark,  to  the  magnolia  grove ;  and  we 
must  start  at  once,  or  else  we  shall  be 
back  late  to  tea.  Yes  ;  you  were  thrown 
— a  treacherous  beast,  indeed — lean  now 
on  me,  and  I  will  support  you.” 

Gradually  she  lifted  him,  holding  him 
up  against  her  shoulder  with  a  strength 
she  had  never  before  dreamed  of  pos¬ 
sessing,  and  so  balanced  him  upon  his 
feet.  How  could  she  ever  get  him  to 
his  camp,  so  far  away?  But  at  the 
worst,  she  could  lead  him  away  before 
the  Rangers  arrived,  and  hide  him  near 


by  in  some  secure  corner  of  the  thicket, 
there  to  remain  until  she  could  herself 
go  alone  to  the  camp  and  summon  his 
comrades’  aid  for  him.  Thus,  little  by 
little,  she  half-dragged,  half-guided  him 
along  the  church,  neither  of  them  know¬ 
ing  how,  all  the  while,  from  his  freshly- 
opened  wound,  the  life-blood  was  slowly 
oozing  out. 

“And  do  you  love  me  the  same  as 
ever,  Luley  ?  ”  he  murmured.  “  Oh,  it 
was  a  cruel  dream.  And  it  seemed  as 
though  Hank  Benson  had  come  between 
us,  and  that  you  cared  for  him  instead, 
and  that — ” 

“  I  never  cared  for  him — think  it  not !  ” 
she  exclaimed  with  vehemence.  “You, 
only  you,  Mark  !  Now  more  than  ever 
before!  Yes;”  she  continued,  unable 
longer  to  maintain  that  poor  fiction 
which  his  disordered  brain  had  sug¬ 
gested  to  her,  but  relapsing  at  once  into 
the  cruel  present.  “  More  now  than 
ever,  Mark  !  Only  strive  to  be  guided 
by  me  to  a  place  of  safety.  Let  me  but 
lead  you  to  your  camp,  and  I  will — 
yes,  even  there,  Mark — I  will  not  desert 
you.  I  will  go  with  you — will  leave  my 
home — the  cause — everything,  and  be 
your  own  forever !  Let  me  only  see 
you  well  cared  for,  once  more — and  all 
this  I  promise.” 

“Yes,  Luley;  I  know  that  you  love 
me  the  same,”  was  his  only  response. 
“  I  see  now,  that  it  was  all  a  dream — 
the  war — your  cruel  treatment  of  me — 
all  of  it.  And  the  bay  mare  shall  be 
shot  as  soon  as  we  get  home.” 

Slowly  thus,  step  by  step  along  the 
floor,  the  life-blood  tracking  the  plank 
behind  with  a  thin,  crimson  stain — and 
so  at  length  to  the  door.  There  already 
the  light  of  the  coming  day  broke  in 
through  the  parted  hinges  —  the  dawn 
of  a  glorious  day,  cloudless  and  spark¬ 
ling— with  the  cheery  carolling  of  birds, 
and  the  sonorous  chirp  of  insects  filling 
the  air,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  countless 
wild  flowers  exhaled  upon  the  glittering 
dew.  Might  it  not  be  that  this  fresh 
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glow  of  heavenly  morn  would  reanimate 
him  and  restore  his  scattered  faculties  ? 
Possibly,  indeed.  At  least,  as  he  passed 
slowly  through  the  aperture  where  the 
door  loosely  swung  open,  she  gently 
guiding  him  from  behind,  there  came  a 
transient  access  of  revived  perception — 
partial  only,  and  not  enough  entirely  to 
arouse  in  him  any  distinct  realization  of 
the  scene  about  him.  But  it  was  not  the 
bright  glow  of  the  morning  light,  nor  yet 
the  pleasant  song  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet 
scent  of  wild  flowers,  nor  the  fresh,  cool¬ 
ing  breeze,  that  wrought  this  change  in 
him.  It  was  rather  the  sudden,  sharp 
blast  of  a  bugle,  pealing  forth  shrill 
notes  upon  his  right  hand,  and  awaken¬ 
ing  into  full  life  all  the  dormant  echoes 
of  the  neighboring  forest. 

“  Listen,  Luley,  listen  !  ”  he  cried  ; 
his  eyes  kindling  with  a  gleam  of  sud¬ 
den  excitement.  “It  was  not  all  false, 
then  !  There  has  been  a  war  and  stern 
fighting,  after  all !  See  !  here  now  come 
the  boys  to  rescue  me  !  ” 

“  Back,  Mark  !  ”  was  her  instant  wild 
shriek.  “  Back  into  the  church  with  me  ! 
There,  perhaps,  we  can  hide  until  they 
pass  on  again  !  Do  you  not  see  that  it 
is  not  your  own  men  who  come  hither, 
but  the  Rangers  ?  And  at  their  head 
Hank  Benson  himself?  He  sees  you 
now  !  Oh,  merciful  God  !  Lost — lost 
after  all ! 

“Hank  Benson,  did  you  say,  Luley? 
Yes  ;  I  knew  that  we  would  meet  again, 
and  that  one  of  us  would  then  die.  But 
not  now.  Look  !  They  point  to  me — 
my  own  boys  !  Did  I  not  feel  sure  that 
they  would  not  long  fail  to  come  ?  ” 
There,  just  outside  the  half-opened 
door — she  behind,  and  thereby  partially 
out  of  sight,  with  her  arm  clasped  about 
him,  and  her  entreaties  all  falling  un¬ 
heeded  upon  his  ears — he  stood,  wav¬ 
ing  his  unwounded  arm  with  exultant 
greeting  towards  those  who  were  at 
hand  to  destroy  him.  Waving  his 
arm,  and  with  broken  voice  crying 
aloud  to  them — not  recognizing  the 


mortal  enemy  who  rode  in  front,  nor 
heeding  either  his  pointed  pistol  or  the 
fierce  looks  and  gestures  of  the  others. 
Heeding  nothing  in  his  distempered 
fancy,  indeed,  until  the  sped  ball  grazed 
his  shoulder.  Then,  with  the  sharp 
shock  he  reeled  inside — not  knowing, 
though,  how  grievously  the  bullet  in  its 
passage  further  on  had  fulfilled  a  mur¬ 
derous  work  behind  him. 

“I  am  faint,  Luley  —  support  me  a 
little  against  your  heart.  And  you — 
you,  too,  seem  faint,  for  you  no  longer 
stand  upright.  Speak  to  me,  Luley. 
Tell  me  that  you  love  me  as  before. 
Why  do  you  not  answer  ?  And  why  do 
you  lean  so  heavily  against  me  ?  See  ! 
you  are  crushing  me  to  the  floor  with 
your  weight.  I  will  have  to  carry  you, 
instead  of  letting  you  guide  me  to  the 
magnolia  grove  —  and  the  bay  mare  — 
shall  be  shot — and  I  know,  Luley,  that 
you  love  me.  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?•” 
So,  incoherently  babbling,  he  sank 
down  ;  and  as  his  arm  fell  with  a  last 
grasp  about  her,  his  voice  failed,  and 
he  heard  and  saw  no  more — saw  not  the 
Confederate  Rangers,  as  in  their  wild, 
exultant  gallop  towards  the  little  church 
their  progress  was  all  at  once  arrested 
by  another  loud  bugle -call  and  the 
tumultuous  dash  of  another  scouting 
party  from  the  opposite  side — heard  not 
the  sharp  clashing  of  naked  broad¬ 
swords,  or  the  loud,  fierce  oaths  of  cruel 
passion,  or  bitter  hate,  as  foe  met  foe 
with  a  deadly  grapple— saw  not  the  strong 
blow  of  the  glittering  sabre,  as  with 
one  fell  swoop  it  cleft  the  leader  of  the 
Rangers  to  the  chin,  or  those  other 
blows  which,  in  quick  succession,  hurled 
three  of  the  followers  from  their  sad¬ 
dles,  and  turned  the  rest  to  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  flight — heard  not  the  tempestuous 
hurrah  of  victory  as  the  conquerors, 
headed  by  the  starry  pennon,  returned 
after  a  little  while  from  the  useless  pur¬ 
suit,  and  trotted  leisurely  up  to  the 
church,  to  rest  their  steeds  —  felt  not 
the  professional  pressure  of  the  sur- 
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geon’s  hand  as  he  lifted  the  heavy  arm, 
and  with  his  finger  upon  the  limber 
wrist,  paused  for  a  moment  in  silent 
doubt. 

“  He  may  have  only  fainted,”  sug¬ 
gested  the  sergeant. 

“He  is  dead,”  said  the  surgeon, 
dropping  the  lifeless  arm.  “He  has 


bled  to  death  from  a  wound.  And  see 
the  girl ;  she,  too,  is  dead — for  here  is 
the  bullet  mark  upon  her  neck.  How 
can  all  this  have  come  about — and  who 
is  she  ?” 

“  Who  knows  ?  ”  responded  the  ser¬ 
geant,  a  tear  glistening  in  his  eye  as  he 
turned  away  to  tighten  his  saddle  girths. 


SUNSET  FROM  PUU  MAHOE. 

I  thread  the  path  through  verdant  leas, 
Till,  looking  downward  from  the  height, 
Lo  !  dreamy  lands  by  dreamy  seas 
Made  misty  in  the  mellow  light. 


And  ever-wandering  clouds  that  drape 
With  tint  of  pearl,  or  stain  of  blood, 
This  nestling  isle,  that  distant  cape 
That  sinks  into  yon  purple  flood. 


And  over  head  the  jewelled  plain, 

Where  shadows  deepen  as  they  close — 
But  deepening,  neither  blot  nor  stain 
The  sweetest  blue  that  heaven  knows. 


O  perfect  sight — more  perfect  still 
For  being  sought  in  happy  mood — 
How  many  hearts  might  pulse  and  thrill 
Within  this  seeming  solitude  ! 


And  have  the  ages  wrought  so  long ; 

Must  all  this  beauty  go  to  make 
A  thought  to  perish  in  a  song, 

One  picture  for  one  creature’s  sake  ? 


No!  rather  think  this  fair  expanse 
May  be  the  margin  of  that  shore 
Swept  over  with  seraphic  glance 
By  spirits  that  we  know  no  more. 
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TO  pass  a  day  in  Panama,  or  else¬ 
where,  one  must  first  get  there, 
and  to  reach  our  point  I  prefer  to  take 
the  route  by  the  bay  rather  than  the 
other  by  railroad.  Tropical  scenery, 
as  you  approach  it  from  seaward,  is 
always  attractive,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  clear,  and  the  coast  line  not 
obscured  by  heavy  banks  of  clouds  and 
rain  squalls.  Coming  from  sea,  any  land, 
almost,  appears  beautiful  to  the  lands¬ 
man,  and  I  have  heard  a  sea-sick  pas¬ 
senger  express  delight  at  first  viewing 
one  of  the  patches  of  coral  that  form  part 
of  the  Florida  reefs.  For  my  own  part 
when,  after  over  a  hundred  days  at  sea, 
I  caught  the  first  view  of  the  island  of 
Sandalwood,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  many  that  compose  the  East 
India  Islands,  I  thought  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  Eden  could  have  looked  more 
lovely.  Whatever  the  general  opinion 
may  be  respecting  the  Isthmus  as  a 
place  of  residence,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  those  who  have  seen  it,  and  who 
can  appreciate  a  charming  picture,  will 
acknowledge  that  the  approach  to  Pan¬ 
ama  from  the  southward  is,  in  favor¬ 
able  weather,  a  view  hard  to  be  excelled 
on  this  continent.  I  will  acknowledge 
that  the  bay  of  New  York,  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  is  all  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  claim  for  it ;  the  same  with 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  places,  but 
with  all  their  beauties  they  do  not 
abate  the  interest  I  have  always  felt 
when  looking  upon  the  varied  scenery 
of  the  coast  and  islands  of  the  bay  of 
Panama.  Of  course  I  would  not  select 
an  afternoon  in  the  height  of  the  rainy 
season,  when  everything  is  obscured  by 
a  miniaturd  deluge,  to  establish  my  the¬ 
ory.  No,  I  would  take  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  for  it,  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear 
— so  clear  that  the  most  distant  objects 


are  visible  with  remarkable  distinctness 
— and  when  there  is  a  certain  freshness 
about  it  that  renders  the  new-comer 
capable  of  enjoying  that  which  he  or 
she  would  care  comparatively  nothing 
about,  in  the  lassitude  occasioned  by  the 
heat  of  noonday. 

The  two  small  islands,  Bona  and  Oto- 
que,  are  the  first  passed  close  aboard  by 
the  inward  bound  steamer  after  leaving 
Point  Mala,  the  southwestern  cape  of 
the  bay  of  Panama,  astern.  These  are 
insignificant  affairs,  and  only  serve  to 
cause  an  idle  remark  as  to  their  names 
and  uses.  We  next  come  to  Taboga 
and  Tabogilla,  two  islands  of  much  im¬ 
portance  in  size  and  usefulness.  They 
are  as  well  known  to  old  Californians, 
who  have  crossed  the  Isthmus,  as  Mont¬ 
gomery  Street  is  to  residents  of  San 
Francisco.  For  many  years  Taboga 
was  the  coaling  station  of  our  steamers, 
and  until  lately  it  was  the  principal 
repair  station  for  the  steamers  that 
compose  the  English  line  to  South 
American  ports,  but  is  now  comparatively 
abandoned.  On  it  are  the  remains  of 
what  was  a  town  of  some  importance, 
but  now,  like  all  of  its  kind,  it  is  but  a 
crumbling  mass  of  masonry  and  tiles, 
overgrown  with  the  rankest  verdure, 
and  reeking  with  the  filth  created  by  a 
population  of  the  lowest  order  of  human 
beings.  But  with  all  it  has  its  church — 
and  what  Spanish  town  has  not? — the 
square  tower  attached  thereto  stands 
out  in  bold  relief,  and  it  has  a  bell,  the 
tinkle  of  which  can  be  heard  frequently, 
reminding  one  of  diat  useful  but  not 
ornamental  appendage  attached  to  our 
cows  at  home,  to  keep  them,  if  not 
within  sight,  within  hearing.  On  these 
islands  the  pine-apple  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  grown  there  is  fully 
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equal  to  that  of  Guayaquil  or  Singa¬ 
pore. 

On  reaching  this  point  of  the  bay  the 
whole  of  the  magnificent  panorama  is 
before  you.  On  the  left  you  have,  be¬ 
sides  the  broken  coast  range,  a  fine 
view  of  several  high  peaks  inland,  that 
form  part  of  the  chain  connecting  the 
Andes  of  the  southern  with  its  sister 
range  of  mountains  of  the  northern  con¬ 
tinent.  On  the  right,  a  vast  extent  of 
low  land,  that  stretches  away  to  east¬ 
ward,  until  it  gradually  sinks  into  the 
placid  waters  of  the  bay.  Before  you  is 
the  remarkable  hill  of  Ancon,  standing 
alone  at  the  rear  of  the  singular  penin¬ 
sula  on  which  Panama  is  built,  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  natural  bulkhead, 
protecting  the  city  against  the  malarious 
exhalations  of  the  swamps  of  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  other  side.  The  islands 
of  Flamenco  and  Perico  are  now  in 
sight,  the  city,  also,  looking  enchanting 
in  the  distance,  and  if  you  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  on  your  right,  the  remains  of 
the  tower  of  San  Gerome  can  be  seen, 
the  last  almost  of  what  once  formed 
the  famous  city  of  old  Panama,  that  cost 
Spain  so  much  money,  and  that  became 
at  last  the  prey  of  the  famous  bucca¬ 
neers.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  singular 
sameness  in  the  appearance  of  the  land. 
As  you  approach  it  closer  you  look  in 
vain  for  signs  of  cultivation ;  indeed, 
almost  in  vain  for  signs  of  habitation. 
I  have  seen  as  much  when  running; 
close  in  with  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  whereon  none  but  the  savage 
lived.  You  see  an  occasional  thatched 
hut,  surrounded  by  a  few  cocoa-nut 
palms  ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  ;  the  forests  look  as  they  must  have 
looked  when  Columbus  first  discovered 
San  Salvador ;  and  blotting  the  city, 
and  the  few  improvements  made  by 
foreigners,  out  of  the  picture,  naught 
remains  to  denote  more  of  civilization 
than  we  will  find  among  the  unexplored 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean ; 
and  yet  in  proper  hands,  properly  gov¬ 
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erned,  it  could  be  made  a  garden,  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  everything  of  value  to 
commerce  that  is  produced  within  the 
tropics.  The  wildness  of  this  picture 
may  add  to  its  beauty ;  possibly  signs 
of  thrift  might  destroy  much  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  produced  upon  those  who  may  have 
seen  but  little  else.  There  is  naught  of 
life  but  the  curl  of  smoke  that  creeps 
lazily  toward  the  sky,  from  out  a  grove 
of  woods,  marking  the  spot  where  some 
native  of  the  soil  is  cooking  his  frugal 
meal,  in  a  manner  no  more  civilized 
than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji 
group,  or  Terra  del  Fuego. 

That  the  country  still  remains  in  so 
primitive  a  condition  is  a  wonder  to 
those  not  familiar  with  the  people  and 
their  government.  They  naturally,  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  city  of  the  size  of  Panama, 
the  terminus  of  a  railroad  of  such  vast 
importance,  would  exhibit  signs  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  advancement,  and  that  the 
country  surrounding  it  would  be  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  They  are 
surprised  that  everything  they  see,  save 
and  except  the  property  of  foreigners, 
indicates  decay,  and  a  rapid  return  to 
the  condition  in  which  th^,old  Spaniards 
found  it.  Those  who  understand  the 
situation  —  who  have  lived  through  a 
dozen  revolutions,  who  know  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  who  have  experienced  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  a  so-called  republican  form  of 
government,  have  no  difficulty  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  question.  They  know  that  Pan¬ 
ama  and  its  surroundings,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  soon  be  things  of  the 
past ;  that  in  a  few  years  the  bats  and 
owls  would  have  possession,  and  the 
scanty  remaining  inhabitants  would  fall 
to  a  position  more  degraded  than  the 
savage ;  for,  with  a  population  entirely 
unfitted  for  self-government,  rulers  with¬ 
out  honor  or  honesty,  and  laws  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob¬ 
servance,  combined  with  a  military 
force,  or,  rather,  an  armed  mob,  that  is 
the  true  power  in  the  land,  advance¬ 
ment  and  prosperity  are  impossible. 
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It  does  not  require  the  eye  of  an 
expert  to  discover,  upon  examining  the 
sea-walls  of  the  city  of  Panama,  that  a 
vast  amount  of  time,  labor,  and  money, 
was  expended  in  their  construction. 
Indeed,  so  much  of  the  latter  was  re¬ 
quired  that  the  King  of  Spain  once  re¬ 
marked  that  he  soon  expected  to  be 
able  to  view  the  work  from  the  windows 
of  his  castle,  judging  from  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  drafts  upon  the  royal 
treasury.  When  corhpleted  and  in 
order,  they  formed  a  perfect  barrier 
against  the  heavy  swell  that  sometimes 
rolls  in  from  the  southward,  and  from 
the  inroads  of  a  tide  that  rises  and  falls 
twenty  feet ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
made  a  defensive  work,  or  fortification 
of  the  first  class,  such  as  Spaniards  are 
famed  for  constructing,  but  not  for  keep¬ 
ing.  Look  at  them  now  as  you  pass 
from  the  steamer’s  anchorage  to  the 
landing ;  you  will  see  that  time  and 
tide,  especially  the  latter,  have  made 
great  havoc,  and  that  a  work,  once  a 
model  of  engineering  skill,  and  one  that 
could  so  easily  have  been  kept  in  repair, 
is  now  fast  becoming  a  mere  wreck  and 
ruin — a  mass  of  masonry  without  form 
or  shape,  and  in  many  respects  like  the 
majority  of  the  people  that  now  inhabit 
the  city,  compared  with  what  they  used 
to  be  when  under  Spanish  dominion. 
Large  portions  of  the  wall  have  fallen. 
In  many  places  it  is  undermined  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  and  it  will  take  but 
a  few  years  more  before  the  whole  is  a 
ruin,  for  the  Colombian  treasury  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  be  drawn  upon  for 
money  to  be  used  in  repairing  its  cities, 
or  for  scarcely  any  other  purpose  tend¬ 
ing  to  benefit  the  country  or  the  people. 
Land  at  the  Railroad  Company’s  wharf, 
and  besides  the  improvements  made  by 
our  own  people,  this  suburb  of  Panama 
is  as  it  was  when  the  transit  was  made 
by  mule  and  canoe.  In  the  United 
States  a  railroad  depot,  especially  that 
of  a  terminus,  is  generally  a  common 
centre  for  improvement ;  it  increases 


the  value  of  property,  and  tends  to  ben¬ 
efit  materially  all  its  surroundings  ;  but 
in  Panama  there  is  no  change,  and  out¬ 
side  the  buildings  of  the  Company,  all 
you  can  discover  of  recent  growth  are 
the  few  shanties,  used  for  grog-shops, 
wrhere  the  most  villanous  compounds  are 
retailed  to  those  who  require  the  greatest 
amount  of  stimulant  for  the  smallest 
amount  of  money. 

I  do  not  know  a  better  place  to  start 
from  to  enter  the  city  of  Panama  than 
the  office  of  Don  Guillermo  Nelson,  the 
Commercial  Agent  of  the  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany.  The  art  of  making  one’s  self  com¬ 
fortable  he  has  acquired  by  a  residence  of 
twenty  years  and  over  in  the  country,  and 
he  retained  an  old  adobe  building,  near 
the  landing,  as  his  headquarters.  The 
experience  of  others  has  proved  his  se¬ 
lection  to  have  been  sound  and  judi¬ 
cious,  for  he  has  the  coolest  spot  in  the 
vicinity.  Then  you  will  be  apt  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  invitation  from  Don  Guillermo 
to  take  a  glass  of  beer,  that  being  the 
favorite  tipple  of  himself  and  those  who 
frequent  that  locality.  After  having  re¬ 
freshed  the  inner,  and  sponged  off  the 
outer  man,  you  feel  better  fitted  for  the 
journey.  For  comfort  sake  you  will 
take  a  seat  in  the  omnibus,  and  not 
walk — unless  very  early  in  the  morning 
or  late  in  the  evening — the  s.hort  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  Calle  Real,  the  old  Gov¬ 
ernment  road  from  Panama  to  Cruces, 
or  Gorgona,  ever  to  be  remembered  by 
those  who  crossed  the  Isthmus  in  early 
days.  It  was  originally  paved  with 
cobble  stones,  and  its  present  condition 
depends  entirely  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  foreign  residents,  subscriptions  from 
whom  serve  to  keep  it  in  repair.  It  is 
their  only  drive  out  of  the  city,  and  ne¬ 
cessity  compels  them  to  keep  it  in  con¬ 
dition,  or  else  be  deprived  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  recreation  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  broad,  fine  avenue,  and 
on  reaching  it  you  turn  to  your  left 
towards  the  city.  On  your  right  rises 
abruptly  the  hill  of  Ancon,  some  five  or 
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six  hundred  feet  high ;  it  is  densely 
wooded,  its  trees  and  rank  undergrowth 
extending  down  to  the  road.  There  is 
a  mule  path  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  I  am  told  that  on  reaching  the 
summit  the  view  is  surpassingly  fine, 
especially  at  sunrise.  Many  persons, 
wishing  to  see  for  themselves,  make  the 
ascent,  but  I  never  had  the  ambition  to 
do  so  ;  I  was  satisfied  with  what  others 
had  told  me. 

You  are  now  in  the  arribal ,  or  suburb, 
the  haunt  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Here  is  located  the  Five 
Points  and  Pacific  Street  of  Panama ; 
here  the  most  of  the  fandangos  are  held, 
and  you  can  get  up  a  four-to-one  fight 
quicker  in  this  vicinity  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Isthmus.  Not  but  what 
you  find  many  of  the  same  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  see  many  of  the  same  sights, 
within  the  city  proper  ;  but  the  locality 
is,  by  common  consent,  given  up  to  this 
class  ;  they  are  never  interfered  with, 
and  they  form  a  colony,  as  it  were, 
by  themselves.  Proceeding  along  the 
avenue  a  few  hundred  yards  there  is  an 
open,  triangular-shaped  piece  of  land, 
one  of  the  finest  sites  of  the  city,  that  is 
now  devoted  to  the  public  market. 
Here  in  the  early  morning  assemble 
those  having  all  descriptions  of  com¬ 
modities  for  sale,  and  when  business  is 
brisk  the  scene  is  a  very  exciting  and 
interesting  one.  An  artist  would  find 
some  admirable  studies,  for  some  of  the 
groupings  are  exceedingly  picturesque, 
and  the  diversity  of  age,  sex,  costume, 
and  nationality,  is  remarkable.  Further 
on  is  that  portion  of  the  market  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  meats.  Cologne,  the  city 
of  foul  smells,  can  produce  nothing  more 
villanous.  The  new-comer  must  grasp 
his  nose,  and  ’t  is  hard  for  the  old  resi¬ 
dent  to  pass  by  and  snuff  the  polluted 
air  without  giving  signs  of  feeling  un¬ 
pleasantly.  All  this  arises  from  the 
stalls  of  the  native  butchers,  whereat 
meat  is  sold  by  the,. yard,  and  the  only 
redeeming  features  of*  this  neighbor- 
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hood  are  the,  stalls  of  the  French 
butcher  and  American  provision  mer¬ 
chant,  that  remind  us  of  home  by  their 
cleanliness  and  good  order.  Of  the  lat¬ 
ter  personage  I  must  say  a  word.  He  is 
my  beau  ideal  of  a  provision  merchant — 
plump  and  hearty,  with  a  round,  jolly 
face  that  speaks  of  mirth  and  plenty. 
He  has  lived  long  on  the  Isthmus,  has 
grown  rich  there,  and  in  his  own  person 
gives  the  lie  to  fever,  and  all  reports 
regarding  the  Isthmus  being  unhealthy. 
He  now  enjoys  the  title  of  El  Marques 
de  Carne  Fresca  (Marquis  of  Fresh 
Beef),  and  with  the  exception  of  a  habit 
of  using  and  always  misplacing  the  most 
difficult  words  of  the  English  language, 
is  a  very  good  fellow. 

After  passing  the  market  a  few  yards 
will  carry  you  to  where  stood  the  sally¬ 
port,  or  entrance  to  the  city  from  the 
land  side.  This  has  been  taken  away, 
the  ditch  filled  up,  and  the  walls  on 
either  side  have  been  removed  for  some 
distance,  in  order  to  afford  a  freer  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  through  the  city.  On 
the  right  are  a  portion  of  the  ditch  and 
a  bastion,  in  good  state  of  preservation, 
that  serve  to  show  how  thoroughly 
constructed  were  the  works  around  the 
city.  On  the  left,  high  up  in  the  air,  a 
solitary  sentry-box  can  be  observed — 
one  constructed  of  stone,  and  placed  in 
a  position  to  serve  as  a  look-out  tower 
guarding  the  land  approach  to  the  city. 
You  enter  now  the  Calle  Merced,  the 
principal  thoroughfare,  and  having  seen 
it  you  have  seen  all.  The  streets  of 
Panama  are  narrow,  and,  I  think,  prop¬ 
erly  so  ;  for  the  houses  on  either  side 
being  high,  and  being  placed  close  to¬ 
gether,  serve  to  shelter  each  other  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 
The  pavements  are  of  cobble-stones,  and 
the  sidewalks  are  very  narrow,  scarcely 
room  being  given  to  walk  two  abreast. 
The  houses,  as  originally  constructed, 
are  of  the  rudest  description,  but  they 
have  been  most  substantially  built.  The 
walls  are  very  thick,  and  they  cany  their 
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strength  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof. 
The  height  between  floors  is  reversed 
from  what  it  is  with  us  ;  that  is,  the  first 
story  is  the  lowest,  the  next  a  little 
higher,  and  the  upper,  or  third  story, 
the  highest.  Many  of  the  buildings 
have  received  the  benefit  of  modern  im¬ 
provements,  but  a  large  majority  remain 
as  in  the  olden  time,  with  an  interior  as 
rough  as  possible  to  be  made,  and  with 
the  narrow,  rickety  balcony  running 
around  the  entire  structure.  Windows 
there  are  none.  All  are  doors  opening 
on  to  the  balconies,  thus  giving  all  the 
circulation  of  air  possible.  Tiles  are 
used  exclusively  for  roofs,  and  nothing 
answers  so  well.  Society  is  divided  as 
are  the  floors — that  is,  the  lower  orders 
live  on  the  first,  the  middle  class  on  the 
second,  and  the  upper-tendom  next  the 
roof.  Passing  down  the  Calle  Merced, 
about  two  blocks,  we  reach  the  principal 
plaza,  or  public  square,  on  which  will  be 
found  the  cathedral  and  the  grand  hotel, 
where,  under  the  shade  of  the  latter,  we 
will  discuss  other  matters  pertaining  to 
Panama  and  its  people. 

In  regard  to  the  society,  manner  of 
living,  etc.,  in  Panama,  the  former  is  in 
some  respects  similar  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  in  many  others  totally  differ¬ 
ent.  It  has  its  sets,  circles,  scandals, 
and  jealousies;  those  of  one  set  don’t 
know  those  of  another ;  and  the  short¬ 
comings  of  one  are  sure  to  be  magnified 
a  thousand-fold  by  the  other.  The  na¬ 
tive  society  is  clannish,  the  French  soci¬ 
ety  equally  so  ;  the  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  society  being  very  limited,  it  need 
hardly  be  spoken  of.  Among  the  na¬ 
tives  there  are  some  that  may  be  prop¬ 
erly  termed  the  “first  families”;  the 
Hurtados,  Paredes,  Chiari,  Arango, 
Fabriga,  and  others,  come  under  this 
class  ;  they  retain  their  purity  of  blood, 
and  in  every  respect  rank  first.  Of 
course  the  natives  cling  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  Old  Spain  ;  there  is 
much  formality  among  them,  yet  withal 
they  are  hospitable  and  cordial  to  a 
stranger  who  comes  among  them  prop¬ 


erly  accredited,  and  who  conforms  as 
far  as  possible  to  their  usages.  The 
proportion  of  pure  white  among  the 
population  of  Panama  is  very  small,  and 
is  becoming  less  and  less  every  day,  as 
miscegenation  is  common.  The  negro 
enjoys  entire  equality  both  socially  and 
politically,  hence  a  race  of  very  mixed 
color  is  the  result.  Of  the  morals  of 
the  native  population  I  will  say  but  lit¬ 
tle  ;  immorality  does  not  stare  you  in 
the  face  and  meet  you  at  every  step  in 
Panama  as  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
the  standard  of  morals  is  not  high.  A 
woman  fallen  from  her  high  estate  does 
not  fall  so  low  as  with  us.  She  is  looked 
upon  as  unfortunate  only,  the  victim  of  an 
accident,  but  she  is  not  cast  out  as  one 
unworthy  of  notice  or  countenance  by 
her  more  fortunate  sisters.  To  be  a  nat¬ 
ural  child  in  Panama  is  no  disgrace ;  on 
the  contrary,  natural  children  (and  there 
are  many  of  them)  stand  equally  well 
with  those  whose  parents  were  joined  in 
matrimony ;  indeed  the  acknowledged 
natural  children  of  a  father  of  the  church, 
although  born  in  opposition  to  the  usages 
of  society  and  their  religion,  stand  on 
an  equality  with  the  legitimate  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic. 
Among  the  lower  orders  the  number  of 
marriages  is  very  small,  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  and  with  them  it  is  a  wise 
child  indeed  that  knows  its  father.  They 
are  born  and  brought  up  in  ignorance 
and  filth  ;  they  know  no  better,  and  fol¬ 
low  only  the  example  of  their  parents, 
and  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 
Such  is  their  condition  and  so  it  will 
remain ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
change  except  for  the  worse.  The  read¬ 
er  can  imagine  the  future  of  a  country 
inhabited  by  a  people  whose  customs 
are  as  I  have  described.  Of  course  one 
hears  much  of  scandal  in  high  life,  and 
knows  that  much  of  it  is  true,  but  what 
does  occur  is  either  so  well  covered  up, 
or  considered  of  so  little  consequence, 
that  it  never  becomes  even  a  nine-days 
wonder. 
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Among  the  better  class  of  the  young 
men  a  very  large  number  are  remarka¬ 
bly  well  educated;  they  are  generally 
proficient  in  languages,  most  of  them 
speaking  French  and  English  fluently. 
With  the  young  ladies  it  is  different, 
but  few,  if  any  of  them,  having  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  an  education  abroad, 
which  are  common  to  the  young  men. 
Our  young  Panameno  is  an  institution  ; 
he  is  a  great  beau ,  a  great  society  man,  a 
great  politician,  and  occasionally  figures 
in  a  revolution,  or  attempt  at  one.  He  has 
great  ideas  of  the  United  States  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  and  especially  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  Panama ;  he  sees  a  possibility 
of  at  one  time  being  President  thereof, 
for  they  change  often,  and  he  never  ■ 
loses  an  opportunity  of  bringing  him¬ 
self  before  the  people.  On  Sunday,  in 
a  suit  of  black  broadcloth,  the  skirt  of 
his  coat  being  of  an  extravagant  length, 
and  with  the  most  immaculate  Panama 
hat,  he  walks  the  shady  side  of  the 
street  in  the  most  approved  style,  and 
is  the  admiration  of  many  a  pair  of 
black  eyes  that  may  be  gazing  over  a 
balcony,  apparently  unconcerned.  The 
adult  males  are  devoted  to  merchandise 
and  politics,  especially  politics,  and  the 
amount  of  patriotism  exhibited  by  the 
sons  of  Panama  excels,  I  think,  even 
that  exhibited  by  our  own  politicians 
shortly  before  election  day.  There  are 
many  of  the  gentlemen  of  Panama,  how¬ 
ever,  who,  having  become  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  their  country  have  been  admin¬ 
istered,  refuse  to  take  any  part  whatever 
in  selecting  men  to  fill  office  ;  they  see 
that  the  mob  has  it,  and  that  no  power 
will  prevent  the  mob  keeping  it,  and 
they  have  retired  gracefully  from  the 
field,  leaving  the  ultra  liberals  and  col¬ 
ored  citizens  of  the  arribal  to  have  mat¬ 
ters  pretty  much  their  own  way.  I  am 
indebted  to  Senor  Don  Manuel  Hur¬ 
tado,  one  of  the  most  polished  gentle¬ 
men  and  finished  scholars  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  for  much  information  respecting  the 
rapid  retrogression  made  by  his  coun¬ 


try  since  it  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  Old 
Spain.  He  is  a  Republican,  but  mourns 
over  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  has 
frequently  said  that  he  sees  no  prospect 
of  any  change  for  the  better.  His  sto¬ 
ries  related  to  me  of  the  intrigues  of 
Colombian  statesmen,  have  often  helped 
me  pass  an  hour  that  I  would  not  oth¬ 
erwise  have  known  what  to  do  with. 
They  were  very  amusing,  and  served  to 
show  how  like  a  farce  is  the  so-called 
republican  government  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  Panama. 

The  government  of  Panama  is  simply 
a  despotism  under  another  name  ;  it  has 
a  President  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
Vice-Presidents,  a  quantity  of  Secreta¬ 
ries,  and  a  legislative  body;  these  go 
through  the  necessary  forms,  but  their 
actions  and  deliberations  are  frequently 
disturbed  by  the  opposite  party,  who  with 
an  armed  mob  turn  things  topsy-turvey 
in  a  few  moments,  and  then  seizing  the 
reins  of  government,  and  what  there 
maybe  in  the  treasury,  run  the  machine 
themselves,  until  they  in  turn  are  ousted 
by  a  similar  method.  How  well  I  rec¬ 
ollect  the  revolution  of  March,  1865  ; 
the  revolt  that  Panemenos  thought  to 
be  the  most  important  event  of  the 
year,  one  of  them  having  asked  me 
if,  when  the  news  of  it  reached  New 
York,  there  was  much  excitement?  A 
smile  was  irresistible  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  came,  but  to  flatter  his  vanity  I  re¬ 
plied  in  the  affirmative,  and  he  left  well 
pleased,  satisfied  that  his  party,  the  rev¬ 
olutionists,  had  accomplished  more  than 
our  rebellious  Southern  States.  At 
the  time  I  refer  to,  Mosquera  was  at  the 
head  of  the  General  Government  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  and  Calancha,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  State,  was  acting  in 
Panama.  Rumors  of  revolution  had 
been  whispered  about  from  time  to  time, 
but  we  paid  no  particular  attention  to 
them,  as  they  were  of  so  frequent  occur¬ 
rence.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
the  government  fe$t«ome  uneasiness,  a 
guard  of  militia  being  quartered  every 
night  within  the  Government  House,  and 
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a  strong  force  kept  under  arms  at  the 
headquarters  in  the  arribal.  No  partic¬ 
ular  attention  was  paid  to  this,  for  like 
all  the  Spanish  Americans,  those  of 
Panama  were  fond  of  “  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war,”  and  went 
through  the  motions,  if  only  with  a  cor¬ 
poral’s  guard,  a  trumpet,  and  a  shocking 
bad  drum.  Being  domiciled  at  that 
time  directly  opposite  the  Government 
House,  I  could  see  how  matters  went 
on,  and  thought  the  excitement  had  sub¬ 
sided  ;  but  I  was  mistaken.  It  was  a 
glorious  afternoon  in  the  dry  season ;  I 
was  standing  on  the  balcony,  enjoying 
the  refreshing  northerly  breeze,  and 
watching  the  workmen  at  the  Railroad 
Company’s  wharf,  when  the  quick  tap  of 
a  drum  was  heard,  and  the  head  of  a 
column  of  troops,  about  fifty  in  number, 
appeared  coming  down  the  street  at  a 
double-quick.  These  were  a  portion  of 
the  batallion  Santander ,  regular  troops 
of  the  Republic,  stationed  at  the  quartel, 
and  I  thought  they  were  out  for  after¬ 
noon  parade.  As  they  came  in  front 
of  the  Government  House  they  were 
halted,  and  in  an  instant  more  a  volley 
was  poured  into  the  doors  of  the  build¬ 
ing  which  killed  one  and  wounded  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  militia  guard  inside ;  at  the 
same  time  cries  of  “revolution  !  ”  “revo¬ 
lution  !  ”  could  be  heard  on  every  side  ; 
women  and  children  were  running  in 
every  direction,  and  the  sterner  sex 
sought  their  homes  at  the  top  of  their 
speed.  Crowds  could  be  seen  moving 
from  ;the  arribal  towards  the  country, 
and  all  was  excitement  and  confusion. 
As  soon  as  the  volley  was  fired,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  rushed  into  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  House  with  fixed  bayonets, 
while  the  balance,  breaking  up  into 
squads  of  two  and  three,  moved  in  the 
direction  of  the  main  plaza,  and  from 
there  to  the  arribal.  Soon  dropping 
shots  were  heard,  then  a  regular  volley 
or  two,  and  then,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cry  of  “Viva  Jil  Colunje,”  the  pop¬ 
ular  candidate  for  the  succession,  and 
for  whose  benefit  the  revolution  was 


made,  all  was  quiet.  The  whole  affair 
was  over  in  two  hours,  the  government 
was  overthrown  and  the  military  power 
reigned  supreme,  -rendering  it  danger¬ 
ous  for  a  person  to  go  out  of  the  house, 
for  the  batallion  Santander  had  a  very 
unpleasant  way  of  firing  at  any  one  who 
came  near  where  the  sentries  were  post¬ 
ed.  I  remained  at  home  that  evening. 

The  deposed  President  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise  ;  he  was  in  the 
Government  House  at  the  timey  at  din¬ 
ner,  and  when  the  first  volley  was  fired, 
he  dropped  knife  and  fork,  and  ran  to  a 
loft,  where  he  secreted  himself  until  the 
troops  left,  when,  after  an  unsuccessful 
search  for  him,  he  quietly  came  down, 
.slid  out  of  a  window,  and,  covered  with 
dust  and  cobwebs,  made  good  time  to 
the  United  States  Consul’s,  and  from 
there,  in  the  disguise  of  a  United  States 
marine,  he  escaped  to  the  United  States 
ship  St.  Marys.  The  Cabinet  left  in 
the  same  way.  One  Secretary  to  one 
place,  another  escaped  to  another,  until 
all  the  officials  of  the  old  government 
had  left  for  parts  unknown,  and  out  of 
harm’s  way.  The  next  day  Senor  Jil 
Colunje,  a  bright  and  intelligent  mu¬ 
latto,  was  declared  Provisional  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  a  new 
batch  of  Generals,  Colonels,  etc.,  were 
appointed,  and  all  went  “  merry  as  a  mar¬ 
riage  bell  ”  once  more.  The  anti-Mos- 
queraites  were  in  power,  and  the  negroes 
of  the  arribal  were  at  a  discount. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  of 
the  government  of  Panama  is  from  a 
tax  levied  upon  the  mercantile  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  amount  is  assessed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  supposed  business  of 
each  and  every  commercial  house.  At 
first  this  tax  was  a  mere  bagatelle,  but 
now  it  has  become  so  onerous  that  the 
foreign  houses  have  protested  against 
it,  and  refuse  to  pay  more  than  named 
by  the  law  creating  the  tax.  The  heavy 
expense  attending  thes^  revolutions, 
and  maintaining  a  large  force  of  sol¬ 
diers,  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
wasteful  expenditures  of  money,  and 
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foreigners  very  naturally  rebel  against 
supporting  constant  internal  warfare, 
especially  as  it  destroys  business  and 
renders  their  trade  a  matter  of  great 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  There  is  anoth¬ 
er  very  convenient  plan  of  making  a 
forced  loan — when  the  State  Treasury 
is  at  a  very  low  ebb — not  unlike  that 
followed  by  Chinese  mandarins  when 
they  determined  upon  squeezing  the 
natives.  A  number  of  the  most  wealthy 
native  citizens  are  invited  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  House  to  consult  upon  matters 
of  importance  to  the  State.  This  invita¬ 
tion  being  equivalent  to  an  order,  is 
accepted,  and  when  all  are  present  and 
corralled  the  doors  are  closed  and  they 
are  informed  that  so  much  money  is 
needed  which  they  must  loan,  and  it 
must  be  forthcoming  before  they  are 
allowed  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  their 
families.  Such  security  is  given  as  the 
receipts  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of 
David  in  Chirique,  or  bonds  payable 
sixty  days  after  death ;  indeed  almost 
any  promise  or  bond,  provided  those  in 
authority  can  touch  the  coin.  Of  course 
the  demand  is  complied  with,  but  how 
willingly  it  is  needless  to  say.  Since  the 
revolution  I  speak  of  there  have  been 
several  others,  and  more  are  threatened 
that  may  occur  at  any  moment.  If  two 
or  three  strangers  wish  to  see  the  effect 
of  an  alarm  they  have  only  to  start  on 
a  run  from  the  head  of  one  of  the 
streets  with  the  usual  war-cry,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  they  can  get  up  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  representation  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  Men,  women,  and  children  will 
scamper  off  at  top  speed ;  the  streets 
will  be  cleared,  and  doors  will  be  closed 
and  barricaded,  and  soon  all  will  be 
quiet  as  midnight ;  if  two  or  three 
blank  shots  can  be  fired  it  will  add 
materially  to  the  demonstration.  For  a 
party  compelled  to  remain  some  days  in 
Panama  this  might  answer  well  for 
recreation,  if  time  should  otherwise 
hang  heavily  upon  their  hands. 

Of  course  the  religion  of  Panama  is 
Roman  Catholic,  but  religious  liberty  is 


allowed  in  the  Republic.  The  glory, 
however,  of  the  Catholic  Church  there 
has  long  since  departed,  and  most  of 
the  churches  have  been  despoiled  of 
their  finery  ;  some  of  them  have  been 
turned  into  barracks,  and  others  into 
store-houses,  much  to  the  horror  and 
disgust  of  religious  devotees,  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  all  else  is  allowed  to  go  to 
destruction  the  Church  and  everything 
appertaining  thereto  should  be  kept  in¬ 
violate.  In  Mosquera’s  time  a  law  was 
made  compelling  the  clergy  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  State  as  a  higher  power  than 
the  Church  ;  this  they  stoutly  refused 
to  do,  and  they  were  banished  the  coun¬ 
try  until  willing  to  take  the  required 
oath.  When  Murillo  became  President 
the  rigor  of  this  law  was  somewhat 
abated,  and  the  clergy  returned ;  there 
was  joy  in  Panama  when  its  venerable 
Bishop  came  back  to  his  diocese.  He 
arrived  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  was 
escorted  from  the  landing  to  his  resi¬ 
dence  by  the  first  gentlemen  of  the 
city,  who,  with  uncovered  heads,  bowed 
homage  to  one  so  respected  and  be¬ 
loved.  Flowers  were  strewn  in  his 
path  ;  the  balconies  were  crowded  with 
ladies,  waving  welcome,  and  when  an 
hour  later  he  celebrated  High  Mass  at 
the  cathedral,  the  old  building  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  extent  to  take 
part  in  the  solemn  service  from  which 
they  had  been  so  long  debarred.  This 
was  a  pleasant  sight — the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  in  fact  of  all  I  witnessed  while  in 
Panama. 

Under  the  most  favorable  auspices 
life  in  Panama  is  dull  and  monotonous, 
except  to  those  who  know  no  other. 
To  the  native  even,  who  has  been 
abroad  and  tasted  of  the  variety  and 
excitement  of  life  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  it  at  times  appears 
dull,  and  he  never  fails  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  revisiting  those 
places  where  life  can  be  enjoyed.  There 
are,  however,  singular  as  it  may  seem, 
foreigners  who  are  fond  of  living  in 
Panama,  and  who  seldom,  if  ever,  ex- 
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press  a  wish  to  leave  it ;  they  plod  along 
day  after  day  in  the  same  routine,  and 
have  become  so  acclimated  that  the 
prospect  of  a  drive  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  or  •  Central  Park ;  a  tour 
through  Italy  and  Switzerland,  a  week 
in  London,  or  a  journey  along  the 
Rhine,  has  no  charms  in  their  eyes  ; 
they  take  more  interest  in  the  prompt 
arrival  of  the  California  steamer,  and 
quick  despatch  of  the  passengers  and 
mails  to  the  other  side,  than  all  else  be¬ 
sides,  and  appear  willing  to  die  in  that 
harness. 

What  recreation,  what  amusement  is 
there  in  Panama  ?  A  travelling  circus 
or  theatre  company,  that  here  would 
not  be  tolerated,  serves  to  amuse  for  a 
few  evenings ;  a  drive  to  the  plains  of 
an  afternoon,  an  occasional  picnic  down 
the  bay,  and  you  have  it  all.  Beyond 
this  the  occasional  social  evening  com¬ 
pany,  or  a  walk  on  the  Plaza  by  moon¬ 
light,  is  the  most  you  can  boast  of,  and 
these  soon  cease  to  be  other  than  du¬ 
ties,  for  they  require  exertion,  and  one 
do  n’t  care  to  exert  himself  more  than 
is  necessary  in  that  climate. 

In  saying  what  I  have  about  Panama 
I  have  been  influenced  by  no  prejudice 
against  it  or  its  people.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  Panama  were  only  remodelled 
it  would  be  a  delightful  place  for  the 
tropics,  and  would  in  time  become  more 
popular  than  Havana*  of  the  West,  and 
Batavia  of  the  East  Indies.  Its  climate 
is  superior  to  either  of  the  above,  and 
the  mortality  is  no  greater  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  than  in  London 
or  New  York.  Its  people — I  mean  the 
better  class — are  warm-hearted  and 
generous  ;  they  have  their  peculiarities, 
but  you  may  travel  farther  and  fare 
worse  than  you  will  amongst  Pana- 
menos,  if  you  behave  yourself  in  a 
way  to  gain  their  confidence  and  com¬ 
mand  their  respect.  There  is  one  point 
of  attraction  about  Panama  that  I  have 
failed  to  touch  upon,  and  this  can  never 
be  taken  from  it ;  it  may  become  a  mass 


of  crumbling  ruins  ;  it  may  be  deserted 
save  by  the  birds  and  beasts ;  it  may 
cease  to  be  spoken  of  save  as  of  the 
past,  and  yet  this  beauty  will  remain  so 
long  as  time  shall  last.  I  mean  its  bay 
and  surroundings  as  they  appear  by 
moonlight  in  the  dry  season.  Trav¬ 
ellers  grow  enthusiastic  over  the  bay  of 
Naples,  and  with  some  show  of  justice, 
and  yet  to  my  eye  there  is  no  compari¬ 
son  between  the  two.  A  walk  to  the 
southern  angle  of  the  walls  on  a  moon¬ 
light  night  will  make  even  the  most  un- 
poetical  traveller  acknowledge  that  my 
picture  is  not  overdrawn. 

The  tide  is  in,  and  the  gentle  ripple 
of  the  waves  breaking  against  the  sea¬ 
wall  serves  as  a  lullaby  to  soothe  the 
mind  and  concentrate  the  thoughts,  that 
may  be  far  away,  to  the  bright  and  beau¬ 
tiful  picture  before  you.  The  night  is 
clear  as  crystal ;  the  moon  is  in  her 
full,  and  yet  bright  and  glorious  'as  she 
appears,  scarcely  dims  the  brilliancy  of 
the  stars  with  which  she  is  surrounded. 
Far  to  the  southward  the  dim  outlines 
of  the  several  islands  appear;  at  their 
base  lights  twinkle,  marking  the  anchor¬ 
age  of  the  steamers  ;  the  moon’s  rays 
dance  over  the  water,  giving  the  waves 
the  appearance  of  molten  silver.  To 
the  northward  the  low  land  of  the  coast 
is  well  defined,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  beyond  it,  distinctly  visible, 
a  bank  of  white  clouds  has  settled,  so 
white  in  the  moonlight  that  it  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  being  snow¬ 
capped.  All  is  silent,  save  when  the 
gentle  northerly  breeze  wafts  the  sound 
of  the  distant  drum  that  serves  for 
music  in  the  wild  native  dance.  A 
canoe  passes,  and  the  plaintive  song  of 
the  boatman  only  adds  interest  to  the 
scene.  The  air  is  balmy  as  a  zephyr,  it 
has  nought  of  harm  in  it,  and  you  may 
with  perfect  impunity  spend  hours  here 
in  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  scene  that  has 
but  few  equals  on  any  part  of  the 
globe,  and  one  that  fitly  closes  a  day 
in  Panama. 
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PHYSICIANS  have  not  entirely 
agreed  whether  or  not  tea  and 
coffee  are  generally  injurious  to  the 
health.  One  of  eminence  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  remarks:  “The  Turks,  who 
drink  great  quantities  of  coffee,  and 
the  Chinese,  who  make  equally  as  free 
use  of  tea,  do  not  exhibit  such  peculiar 
effects  as  render  it  easy  to  decide 
whether  they  are  in  reality  deleterious 
to  the  human  system.”  The  natives  of 
the  region  of  the  river  Platte  in  South 
America,  and  especially  the  women, 
sip  or  suck  through  the  bombeld  their 
mate  or  Paraguayan  tea  from  the  time 
they  rise  in  the  morning  until  late  at 
night,  without  any  apparent  marked 
effects  ;  and  this  might  almost  be  called 
the  concentrated  lye  of  tea. 

Climate,  however,  has  doubtless  much 
to  do  with  the  effect  of  these  beverages 
upon  the  health  —  coffee  specially  ap¬ 
pearing  perfectly  harmless  in  the  tropics, 
whereas  in  colder  climates  it  often  pro¬ 
duces  acidity  of  the  stomach,  with  head¬ 
aches  and  other  nervous  affections.  All 
of  which  is,  however,  irrelevant  to  our 
main  purpose,  which  is  simply  to  give 
the  reader  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  his  morning  cup  of  coffee. 

The  plant  belongs  to  the  Madder 
tribe,  the  botanical  family  Rubiacece, 
deriving  its  generic  name  from  its  red 
berry.  The  Rubiacece  are  divided  into 
three  sub-families,  known  as  Stellatece , 
Cinchonce,  and  Loganice.  The  second 
of  these  is  the  particular  family  with 
which  we  have  to  do  ;  and  the  species 
is  known  among  botanists  as  the  Cojfea 
A  rabica. 

Not  having  been  present  at  its  birth, 
and  finding  no  reliable  record,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say  whether  coffee  is  a  native  of 
Arabia,  Ethiopia  (Meroe),  or  Abyssinia. 
All  these  countries  claim  its  parentage  ; 


and  intelligent  writers,  both  of  our  own 
and  other  lands,  have  accredited  it  to 
them  all.  It  is  yet  found  growing  wild, 
not  only  in  the  above-named  countries, 
but  in  Liberia  as  well,  thousands  of 
miles  away.  In  its  wild  state  it  abounds 
especially  in  a  rocky  district  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  called  Kaffa ,  whence  the  berry  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name.  The 
entire  region  of  country  bordering  on 
the  southern  half  of  the  Red  Sea,  both 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  may  have  been  its 
home  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 
Those  who  claim  for  it  an  exclusively 
African  origin,  say  it  was  not  taken  to 
Arabia  until  the  fifteenth  century,  where 
soon  thereafter  and  from  that  time  until 
this  present  it  was  cultivated  with  re¬ 
markable  success,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality,  especially  in  the  district  or 
kingdom  of  Yemen. 

Mocha,  the  seaport  town  of  this  prov¬ 
ince,  hal5  given  its  name,  with  a  world- 
renowned  reputation,  to  the  coffee  ship¬ 
ped  thence,  amounting  to  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  annually.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  this  large  exportation,  Mocha 
coffee  is  something  like  champagne  in 
this  :  manifold  more  of  it  is  used  in  the 
United  States  alone  than  is  produced 
in  all  Arabia. 

It  is  uncertain  when  coffee  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Europe ;  but  in  1538 
the  Mahometan  priests  issued  edicts 
against  its  use — because,  as  they  said, 
the  faithful  pay  their  devotions  more 
generally  at  the  coffee  shops  than  at 
the  mosque. 

In  1643  the  first  coffee-house  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Paris,  by  an  adventurer 
from  the  Levant ;  but  for  want  of  pat¬ 
ronage  did  not  succeed.  A  few  years 
later  Solomon  Aga,  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  at  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV.  introduced  it  again  in  Paris,  from 
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which  time  coffee  drinking  became  the 
mode  among  the  aristocracy.  Many  in¬ 
fluential  Parisians  stoutly  resisted  its 
introduction,  among  whom  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Madame  de  Sevigne,  the  special 
partisan  of  Corneille  in  opposition  to 
Racine,  who  predicted  :  “  Le  Racine 
passerait  comme  le  cafeP  (Racine  will 
be  forgotten  as  soon  as  coffee.)  She  was 
right  in  her  prophecy,  but  egregiously  in 
error  as  to  the  time  of  its  fulfilment. 

An  English  merchant  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  first  introduced  coffee  to  the 
people  of  London ;  and  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  introduced  with  his  berries,  being 
a  young  and  beautiful  Greek,  proved  a 
most  successful  saleswoman.  And  here, 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  let  us  say  to  all 
the  bachelor  tribe,  take  warning  from 
the  difference  in  the  success  of  the 
London  merchant  and  the  Levant  ad¬ 
venturer,  and  get  the  right  kind  of  a 
partner  before  you  engage  in  business. 

During  the  Protectorate  coffee-houses 
multiplied  so  extensively  and  were  pat¬ 
ronized  so  generally  that  the  taverns 
and  beer-shops  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
close  their  wooden  eyelids  and  sleep 
the  sleep  of  death,  when  Cromwell,  to 
avert  this  calamity,  issued  a  decree  clos¬ 
ing  the  coffee-houses  instead. 

In  1699  President  Van  Horn,  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  had  coffee  plants 
introduced  and  cultivated  in  Batavia, 
with  such  success  that  Java  soon  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  foremost  coffee-grow¬ 
ing  countries  of  the  world — while  the 
berries  of  that  country  have  attained 
a  reputation  second  only  to  those  of 
Mocha.  There  is  exported  from  the 
island  of  Java  alone  about  seventy-five 
thousand  tons  of  coffee  every  year. 

In  1710  a  coffee  shrub  was  sent  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  Amsterdam, 
and  planted  in  the  botanical  gardens  of 
that  city.  From  this  a  shoot  was  sent  to 
Louis  XIV.  and  placed  in  the  Jardin 
des  Platites.  This  succeeded  beauti¬ 
fully  ;  and  from  it  slips  were  sent  by 
M.  Isambert  for  the  garden  at  Martin¬ 


ique  ;  but  both  the  slips  and  Isambert 
died  on  the  way.  In  1720,  however, 
three  shrubs,  which  had  been  produced 
in  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  of  Paris, 
were  sent  to  the  same  destination  by 
Captain  Declieux.  The  voyage  was 
long  and  tedious,  and  two  of  the  plants 
died  in  transit.  The  ship’s  company 
was  put  on  a  small  allowance  of  water, 
and  the  captain  generously  shared  his 
quarte  each  day  with  his  remaining 
cafier ,  and  so  succeeded  in  getting  it  to 
its  destination.  From  this  single  plant, 
which  made  its  transatlantic  voyage 
amid  such  perils,  have  resulted  all  the 
myriads  of  coffee  plantations  of  the 
West  Indies  and  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

In  1754  a  Franciscan  friar,  by  the 
name  of  Villaso,  placed  a  coffee  plant 
in  the  garden  of  the  San  Antonio 
Convent  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  1809  the 
first  cargo  of  coffee  was  sent  from  Rio 
to  the  United  States.  The  present 
year,  with  the  average  rate  of  increase 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  Rio 
alone  will  ship  to  the  United  States  a 
million  pounds  per  day,  Sundays  in¬ 
cluded.  About  three-fourths  of  all  the 
coffee  imported  into  this  country  comes 
from  Rio. 

The  three  great  coffee-growing  prov¬ 
inces  of  Brazil  are,  stated  in  the  order 
of  their  production  Minas  Geraes,  San 
Paulo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  And  it  is 
our  purpose  to  make  a  short  trip  into 
the  interior  of  this  greatest  of  all  coffee¬ 
growing  regions  of  the  world. 

We  suppose  ourselves  already  landed 
at  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Being 
too  late  to  start  to-day  we  take  rooms 
at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  kept  by  a  most 
respectable  English  gentleman.  We 
can,  however,  glance  at  some  features 
of  the  coffee  trade  as  it  appears  in  Rio. 
Our  hotel  fronts  to  the  southward  on 
Rua  Direita,  the  principal  business 
thoroughfare  of  the  city.  As  we  de¬ 
scend  to  the  street  we  find  ourselves 
amid  the  bustle  of  the  business  centre 
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of  this  great  metropolis  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Turning  our  faces  eastward,  a  few 
steps  bring  us  to  the  Praca  do  Commer- 
cio  (the  Merchant’s  Exchange),  and 
adjoining  this  the  Alfandega  or  Custom 
House.  At  both  these  establishments 
all  business  is  transacted  between  nine 
a.m.  and  three  p.m.  No  vessel  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  discharge  or  take  in  cargo 
outside  of  these  hours.  At  the  Custom 
House  three  or  four  cargoes  of  coffee 
are  cleared  almost  every  day,  having 
paid  a  moderate  export  duty  to  the 
Government.  N  egro  drays  (each  a  cart 
with  five  stalwart  Africans  pulling, 
pushing  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  their 
voices),  mule  carts,  omnibuses,  and 
hacks  are  all  mixed  up  in  apparently 
inextricable  confusion.  But  above  all 
the  confusion  of  Rua  Direita  a  stento¬ 
rian  chorus  of  voices  is  heard  “respond¬ 
ing  in  quick  measure  to  the  burden  of  a 
song.”  Casting  our  eyes  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  whence  comes  this  measured  succes¬ 
sion  of  musical  grunts,  we  see  above  the 
heads  of  the  multitude  “a  line  of  white 
sacks  rushing  around  the  corner  of  Rua 
de  Alfandega”  (Custom  House  Street). 
Elbowing  our  way  through  the  crowd, 
we  discover  that  each  of  these  sacks  is 
borne  on  the  head  of  “  a  living  ebony 
Hercules.”  This  is  a  train  of  Brazilian 
coffee  carriers.  They  go  in  companies 
of  a  dozen  or  twenty  each,  of  whom 
one  selected  as  captain  takes  the  lead. 
Their  only  dress  is  a  short  pair  of 
pants,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  —  the  limbs  and 
body  being  left  to  the  fullest  and  freest 
play  of  the  muscles.  Each  has  upon 
his  head  a  bag  of  coffee  weighing  five 
arrabas ,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  ;  and  they  move  on  a  measured 
and  rapid  trot,  keeping  step  with  the 
double-quick  time  of  some  wild  Ethi¬ 
opian  ditty.  In  perfect  accord  with 
this  we  have  heard  a  strange,  rattling 
music,  which  we  now  perceive  proceeds 
from  an  instrument  resembling  exactly 
the  mouth-piece  of  an  ordinary  water¬ 


ing-pot.  This  is  partly  filled  with 
gravel,  corked  up,  carried  in  one  hand, 
and  rattled  in  the  time  of  the  ditty,  in 
a  style  resembling  that  in  which  a  negro 
barber  plays  his  wisk,  or  an  auctioneer’s 
boy  rings  his  bell. 

The  strength  of  spinal  column  and 
the  amount  of  neck  muscle  that  these 
coffee  carriers  develop  are  truly  aston¬ 
ishing.  I  have  seen  one  of  them  carry 
on  his  head  a  full-sized  crate  of  crock¬ 
ery  ;  and  another  carry  from  Rua  Dire¬ 
ita  to  the  summit  of  Corcorado  (a  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  miles,  and  a  height  of 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet),  over  a 
rugged  mule  path,  a  box  containing  a  ham, 
a  turkey,  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  roast  of  beef, 
ten  loaves  of  bread,  two  dozen  of  claret, 
two  dozen  of  ale,  two  dozen  dinner- 
plates,  three  large  meat-dishes,  a  coffee¬ 
pot,  coffee,  cups  and  saucers,  tumblers, 
knives  and  forks,  napkins,  ^tc.,  by  way 
of  breakfasting  and  dining  a  party  that 
made  the  ascent  by  moonlight,  one  fine 
morning,  in  order  to  see  the  god  of  day 
come  up  from  his  morning  bath  in  the 
old  Atlantic. 

From  the  time  the  coffee  reaches  Rio 
until  it  is  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  the 
American  clipper,  it  is  all  handled  and 
carried  by  these  coffee  carriers,  and  all 
in  sacks  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  each. 

After  dinner  and  a  turn  up  Rua  do 
Ouridor,  which  is  at  once  the  Rue  Vi- 
rienne,  Regent  Street,  Broadway,  Chest¬ 
nut  Street,  and  Montgomery  Street  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  though  neither  very 
broad  nor  long,  we  give  orders  to  be 
called  at  five,  and  retire.  We  are 
aroused  at  the  appointed  hour,  and 
after  our  almbqo,  we  walk  through  the 
city,  passing  on  our  way  the  City  Hall, 
the  Mint,  the  Assembly  Building,  the 
Penitentiary,  and  other  prominent  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  reaching  the  depot  of  the 
famous  Dom  Pedro  Legundo  railway,  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  city,  just  as 
the  numerous  church  and  convent  bells 
are  ushering  in  the  new-born  day.  After 
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securing  our  tickets  we  have  a  moment 
to  glance  at  the  building,  the  rails,  the 
engine,  and  the  cars,  and  are  a  little 
disappointed  to  find  them  all  to  be  of 
English  manufacture  and  construction. 
We  take  our  seats  in  an  English  box¬ 
car,  and  are  locked  in,  according  to  that 
detestable  and  dangerous  English  cus¬ 
tom.  The  first  forty  miles  of  the  road 
is  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  over  a 
level  plain,  mostly  covered  with  marsh 
and  a  coarse,  file-toothed  grass  —  the 
road  having  little  of  interest  along  it 
after  we  leave  the  Palace  San  Christo- 
vao,  which  is  the  Emperor’s  principal 
residence.  This  is  but  three  miles  out 
of  the  city,  bordering  the  railway  on 
the  north.  The  Emperor  has  a  sum¬ 
mer  palace,  at  Petropolis,  thirty-six 
miles  distant,  a  little  above  the  head  of 
the  most  magnificent  bay  in  the  world. 

We  hurry  along,  with  few  stoppages, 
until  we  reach  the  foothills  of  the  Serra 
do  Mar ,  or  coast  range.  Here  our  door 
is  unlocked  and  we  get  out  to  stretch 
our  limbs  and  look  about  us.  Here  is 
quite  a  depot,  and  here  are  changes 
made.  The  track  from  this  point  on¬ 
ward  is  of  American  iron  and  American 
construction.  An  eight-driver  American 
engine  of  the  camel-back  coal  burner 
pattern,  made  by  M.  W.  Baldwin  and 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  takes  the 
place  of  the  little  greasy  John  “  Bull- 
gine  ”  that  has  brought  us  over  the 
Plains.  We  are  again  locked  in ;  and 
fortunately  have  for  a  companion  in  our 
box  Major  Ellis,  of  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  constructing  engineer  of 
this  part  of  the  road.  He  tells  us  that 
in  the  next  forty  miles  we  are  to  make 
an  ascent  of  four  thousand  feet,  without 
a  single  switch-back,  the  grade  being  in 
places  three  hundred  feet  to  the  mile, 
while  some  of  the  curves  on  the  heav¬ 
iest  part  of  the  grade  are  made  to  a 
radius  of  two  huudred  and  eighty  feet. 
Slowly  but  steadily  we  are  dragged  up, 
up,  up,  the  good  old  camel-back  seem¬ 
ing  at  times  short  of  breath  and  just 


ready  to  give  out.  Within  these  forty 
miles  we  are  plunged  into  and  thun¬ 
dered  through  seventeen  tunnels,  one  of 
which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  cost  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
Between  these  we  skirt  along,  and  some¬ 
times  over,  immense  precipices,  where 
we  look  down  into  the  dizzy  depths  of 
the  dark  and  dense  Brazilian  forests  of 
the  ravines  and  valleys  below.  As  our 
iron  horse  stops  for  food  and  drink  we 
hear  the  monkeys  and  the  parrots  chat¬ 
tering  to  each  other  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  the  keel-bill  and  bell  bird 
put  in  their  ringing  reply.  The  old 
trees  are  festooned  with  mosses  and 
decked  with  the  many-hued  flowers  of 
the  orchidecz  (air  plants),  while  the  sons 
of  these  fathers  of  the  forest  are  stayed 
on  all  sides  with  the  rope-like  ipecac¬ 
uanha,  popularly  known  as  cipo  in 
Brazil.  Away  across  the  ravine  on  an 
opposite  slope  a  sunlit  cascade  pours 
its  silvery  flood  into  the  insatiable  depths 
beneath.  We  reach  the  summit  at  last, 
where  we  find  an  extemporized  village 
of  the  railroad’s  creating.  The  railroad 
stations  are  built  of  mahogany  logs. 
A  neighboring  slope,  newly  reclaimed 
from  the  forests,  is  planted  with  coffee, 
and  in  one  corner  of  it  is  a  native’s  hut 
of  satin-wood.  The  station-master’s 
pig-pen  is  of  solid  rosewood,  and  every 
house,  stable,  and  fence  in  the  vicinity 
is  built  of  the  precious  woods  of  com¬ 
merce,  because  the  owners  cannot  afford 
oak,  or  chestnut,  or  pine.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  these  have  the  pol¬ 
ish  and  beauty  of  a  mahogany  “four- 
poster,”  or  a  rosewood  piano.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  of  a  dark,  dead,  dirt 
color  ;  and  in  their  weather-beaten  con¬ 
dition  as  unattractive  to  the  eye  as  a 
black-oak  fence  built  in  our  boyhood, 
upon  which  have  beaten  the  storms  of 
many  winters. 

We  start  down  the  western  face  of 
the  Serras,  with  brakes  down  and  en¬ 
gine  reversed,  and  still  making  an  al¬ 
most  frightful  degree  of  speed.  We  are 
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diverted  from  the  immediate  source  of 
alarm  by  our  friend  Major  Ellis  who,  in 
answer  to  our  questions,  informs  us  that 
this  road  was  built  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  in  conjunction  with  private 
enterprise,  .at  a  cost  varying  from  two 
hundred  thousand  to  one  million  dollars 
per  mile.  Meanwhile,  down,  down, 
down  we  rush,  head  foremost,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Parahiba,  a  river  which 
forms  the  boundary  line  between  the 
provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas 
Geraes. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
and  riding  over  the  greatest  marvel  of 
railroad-engineering  skill  that  America 
has  ever  produced  ;  and  if  at  the  outset 
of  our  journey  we  felt  a  little  piqued  at 
the  thought  of  finding  everything  Eng¬ 
lish,  we  are  now  compensated  by  the 
knowledge  that  when  this  marvellous 
work  was  to  be  done,  American  skill  and 
American  material  superseded  those  of 
the  mother  country. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our 
cup  of  coffee  ?  Just  this  :  that  this 
mighty  work  was  constructed  expressly 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  interior 
coffee  regions  of  Brazil,  and  to  bring 
the  fruits  of  those  broad  acres  to  mar¬ 
ket  ;  and  not  more  exclusively  is  the 
Pottsville  and  Reading,  or  the  Broad 
Top  and  Huntingdon  Railroad  devoted 
to  carrying  coal  than  the  Dom  Pedro 
road  is  to  carrying  coffee. 

Where  this  road  intersects  the  Para¬ 
hiba  is  a  great  ftorto  de  embarque ,  or 
shipping  depot  of  this  caminhos  de 
ferro ,  or  railroad. 

The  mountain  air  has  been  bracing, 
and  we  are  a  little  tired  and  much  more 
hungry ;  so  the  moment  our  box  is 
opened  we  follow  the  lead  of  other 
ravenous  ones  to  the  taverna.  Even 
here  they  have  the  fashionable  hours  of 
eating,  and  though  well  in  the  afternoon 
we  are  entirely  too  early  for  dinner,  so 
we  must  order  a  segunda  almoqo  (a  sec- 
*  ond  breakfast).  We  are  set  down  to  a 
;  grilled  roach,  some  jerked  beef,  black 


beans,  farina,  fried  potatoes,  and  the 
inevitable  but  ever  welcome  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee.  This  beverage  is  almost  a  syrup, 
and  yet  as  clear  as  brandy.  Brazilians 
know  how  to  make  coffee  as  well  as  to 
produce  it.  But  we  have  not  yet  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  strong  and  al¬ 
most  bitter  taste  of  this  condensed  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  berry  whose  mysteries  we 
have  come  to  explore,  so  we  take  our 
coffee  au  lait.  One,  two,  three  cups 
are  swallowed,  and  we  wish  we  dare 
drink  more,  but  the  ghost  of  a  bilious 
temperament  rises  before  us  and  in  a 
churlish,  snappish,  bilious  way  puts  in 
a  prohibition. 

We  call  for  our  bill,  and  it  is  present¬ 
ed  thus  : 

CONTA. 


Dous  Peixes .  Bo 

“  de  Vacca. . . 200 

“  des  Bagens . 80 

“  de  Farina .  80 

“  des  Batatas  Fritas . .  320 

Leis  Chicaras  de  Cafe .  240 


1  $000 

Great  Zeus  !  what  does  this  mean  ?  We 
look  first  at  the  frightful  conta  and  then 
at  each  other ;  seize  our  slim  purses  ; 
turn  out  their  entire  contents  and  find 
ourselves  jointly  possessed  of  less  than 
fifty  dollars,  for  we  have  left  our  funds 
in  the  London  and  Brazil  Bank,  taking 
only  what  we  supposed  we  might  possi¬ 
bly  need  on  our  trip.  The  mo$o  com¬ 
prehends  our  difficulty,  smiles  at  our 
ignorance,  and  picks  up  an  American 
half  dollar,  bowing  his  satisfaction  and 
withdraws.  In  our  gratitude  at  being 
thus  so  easily  relieved  we  throw  another 
half  dollar  after  him  and  puff  away  our 
mortification  in  the  clouds  that  roll  from 
our  Bahias,  and  leave  the  taverna  to 
reconnoitre  the  surroundings. 

Outside  we  confront  a  thousand  or 
more  mules,  which  we  are  informed 
have  come  in  laden  with  coffee  from  the 
neighboring  province.  We  make  our 
way  to  the  Esta^ao ,  where  we  find  piled 
in  every  direction  thousands  of  sacks  of 
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coffee,  somewhat  as  we  see  wheat  on 
the  California  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany’s  wharves  and  in  Friedlander’s 
warehouses. 

We  take  a  mule  each  and  cross  the 
Parahiba  to  see  where  all  this  comes 
from.  Immediately  upon  reaching  the 
western  shore  of  the  river  we  are 
plunged  into  immense  forests  of  coffee. 
The  trees  resemble  somewhat  the 
Rhamnus  Catharticus ,  or  familiar  buck¬ 
thorn,  the  color,  size,  and  character 
of  the  berries  being  different,  and  the 
coffee  plant  having  far  less  spines. 
The  trees  are  planted  about  six  or  eight 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  grow  naturally 
from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  high,  although 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  gather¬ 
ing  the  fruit  they  are  seldom  allowed  to 
attain  a  height  of  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  This  region  of  country  is 
very  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  light,  dry, 
and  silicious,  the  prevalent  opinion  be¬ 
ing  that  coffee  will  not  thrive  in  moist 
ground.  If,  however,  you  shall  have 
time,  on  our  return  to  Rio,  to  visit  Ben¬ 
nett’s,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tijuca,  just 
go  up  to  the  bath  in  a  spur  of  the  valley 
and  you  will  find  growing  close  by  the 
water  side  a  cafier  many  times  larger 
and  more  prolific  than  any  we  shall  see 
in  Minas  Geraes. 

The  shrubs  are  transplanted  with  care 
from  the  nursery  at  one  year  of  age,  and 
in  two  or  three  years  thereafter  become 
fruitful,  and  will  continue  to  produce 
two  crops  per  annum  for  ten  to  twenty 
years.  An  occasional  tree  bears  well 
for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  two  there  are  often  three  gath¬ 
erings  from  the  same  trees  during  the 
year.  The  tree  is  an  evergreen,  while 
the  blossoms  are  a  most  delicate  white, 
emitting  an  exquisite  fragrance.  We 
find  on  the  same  tree,  and  indeed  on  the 
same  twig,  the  blossom,  the  newly-formed 
berry,  the  green  and  the  matured  fruit. 
When  ripe  the  berry  very  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  cranberry  in  external  ap¬ 
pearance,  though  somewhat  larger. 


Each  berry  contains  two  seeds  or  grains 
of  coffee  in  the  centre  of  the  pulp,  with 
their  flat  sides  or  faces  opposed  to  each 
other.  Each  grain  is  covered  with  a 
tough  integument  or  membrane ;  and 
they  are  additionally  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  layer*  of  the  pulp  inter¬ 
posing. 

Each  tree  produces  from  one  to  eight 
pounds  of  berries,  the  average  being 
about  three  pounds.  It  is  now  the  gath¬ 
ering  season,  and  we  see  hundreds  of 
negroes  in  every  direction  ;  some  shak¬ 
ing  the  berries  upon  gathering-sheets 
spread  on  the  ground — others  picking 
the  fruit  directly  from  the  trees.  A 
negro  will  pick  about  an  arroba  (thirty- 
two  pounds)  of  berries  per  day.  These 
are  dried  by  being  spread  upon  pave¬ 
ments  or  level  tables  of  ground  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose,  which  pavement 
or  table  is  called  a  terrene.  These 
should  be  sheltered  from  the  sun.  As 
the  fruit  dries  the  pulp  forms  a  sort  of 
shell  or  pod,  as  we  perceive  in  examin¬ 
ing  some  that  have  been  longer  gath¬ 
ered  ;  and  which  being  perfectly  dry  are 
now  being  passed  through  a  coffee 
huller,  a  machine  in  which  a  fluted 
roller  is  closely  opposed  to  a  breast- 
board,  between  which  roller  and  breast- 
board  the  berries  are  made  to  pass.  The 
pulp  is  washed  away,  leaving  the  beans 
free.  These  are  again  dried  as  before, 
after  which  the  tough  membrane  is  re-  ; 
moved  by  a  somewhat  similar  process 
with  heavy  rollers.  The  chaff  is  next 
separated  by  winnowing  ;  and  the  coffee 
is  now  ready  to  be  bagged  and  stored, 
or  taken  to  market. 

Coffee,  like  some  other  articles  of 
commerce,  is  greatly  improved  by  age ; 
and  for  this  reason  we  find  immense  ; 
quantities  of  it  stored  for  a  time,  al-  , 
though  the  difference  in  market  value 
between  the  old  and  the  new  does  not 
pay  the  interest  on  the  money.  Mocha 
coffee,  it  is  said,  will  attain  its  season¬ 
ing  in  three  years,  while  Rio,  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  Laquayra,  Maricaybo  Costa 
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Rica,  and  all  other  American  coffees  re¬ 
quire  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  to  per¬ 
fect  their  flavor. 

When  we  return  to  Rio  I  will  take 
you  to  the  Cafe  Americana,  where  we 
can  get  a  cup  of  Rio  coffee  quite  equal 
to  the  best  Old  Government  Java,  and 
rendered  so  almost  entirely  by  washing 
and  age. 

We  have  now  travelled  many  miles 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  greatest 
coffee  region  of  the  world.  We  have 
met  numberless  trains  of  mules,  each 
without  harness  or  halter,  carrying  his 
two  sacks  of  coffee  and  following  the 
leader  over  many  weary  miles  of  un¬ 
fenced  and  in  many  places  almost  un¬ 
broken  road  or  mule  track  to  the  Esta$io 
or  depot  of  shipment. 

A  man  and  a  boy,  with  a  train  of 
thirty  mules,  entirely  unharnessed,  car¬ 
ry  thus  at  a  single  trip  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  coffee  to  the  depot ;  the 
man  attending  the  leading  mule  of  the 


train,  while  the  boy  simply  sees  that 
none  of  the  animals  straggle  by  the 
way. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  we  are  told, 
this  great  coffee-growing  province  pro¬ 
duced  only  sufficient  coffee  for  home 
consumption,  the  labor  and  expense 
attending  the  shipment  consuming  al¬ 
most  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  crop. 
Now,  through  the  agency  of  the  Dom 
Pedro  Railroad,  it  has  become  the  rival 
of  the  best,  and  in  turn  outstripped  all 
its  rivals. 

The  name  Minas  Geraes  signifies  gen¬ 
eral  or  universal  mines  ;  but  these  new¬ 
ly-developed  coffee  plantations  of  the 
province  are  worth  millions  more  every 
year  than  all  its  gold,  copper,  iron,  and 
precious  stones.  Indeed,  although  Bra¬ 
zil  is  known  to  us  as  the  land  of  dia¬ 
monds,  the  coffee  crop  of  this  single 
province  yields  an  annual  return  a  hun¬ 
dred-fold  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
diamonds  of  the  Empire. 


A  CONSULATE  AMONGST  THE  FIJIS. 


IN  September,  1858,  I  arrived  in  the 
Fiji  Islands,  to  assume  my  duties 
as  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul.  At 
this  period  there  were  living  in  the  group 
not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  Europeans 
and  Americans,  and  but  few  trading 
vessels  went  there.  The  unenviable 
character  of  the  natives,  their  insatiable 
cannibalism,  their  frequent  outrages  upon 
the  few  whites  already  settled  amongst 
them,  and  their  constant  intertribal  wars, 

!  deterred  The  neighboring  Australian 
traders,  and  the  enterprising  New  Eng¬ 
land  whalers,  from  visiting  them,  though 
they  frequented  the  contiguous  Samoan 
and  Tongan  groups,  where  missionaries 
of  various  sects  had  induced  the  natives 
to  abandon  heathenism  for  Christianity. 
The  reported  intricate  navigation  of  the 
i  group  also  led  ship-masters  to  give  it  a 


wide  berth  ;  and  the  character  attributed 
to  the  whites  themselves,  represented 
them  as  little  better  than  the  carnivorous 
Fijians.  Much  to  my  disgust,  when  I 
landed  at  Levuka,  the  chief  trading  port 
and  settlement  of  the  whites,  I  found  no 
house  suitable  for  a  consulate.  The 
Wesleyan  missionary  alone  had  a  weath¬ 
er-boarded  house,  half  finished.  From 
him  I  managed  to  rent,  temporarily,  two 
rooms.  But  before  I  had  made  my  ar¬ 
rangements  for  opening  the  consulate— 
indeed,  within  a  week  of  my  arrival,  not 
less  than  twenty  complaints  were  pre¬ 
ferred  by  British  subjects,  some  against 
their  own  countrymen,  and  some  against 
the  natives.  Being  the  first  British 
Consul  appointed  to  this  extensive  and 
savage  group,  my  countrymen,  many  of 
whom  had  spent  thirty  years  and  more 
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amongst  the  cannibals,  entertained  very 
indefinite  ideas  as  to  the  duties  of  my 
office.  Most  of  the  complainants  stated 
their  cases  verbally,  though  some  few 
ventured  to  put  them  upon  paper,  and 
then  simply  dema?ided  my  interference 
on  their  behalf.  The  following  is  an 
average  specimen  of  these  complaints, 
and  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  preferred  : 

“  Levuka,  13  September,  1858. 

“  Sir — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  last 
night  I  was  on  board  the  Sydney  brig 
Vulture.  I  went  on  board  to  spend  the 
evening  with  the  mate.  We  had  some¬ 
thing  to  drink  together,  and  then  we 
went  to  bed.  In  the  morning  my  watch 
was  gone  ;  the  mate  stole  it,  sir.  I  wish 
you  to  detain  the  vessel  until  the  mate 
gives  up  my  watch,  and  you  have  pun¬ 
ished  him.  I  request  you  to  attend  to 
this  matter  at  once. 

“  I  am,  sir,  a  British  subject,  and  your 
obedient  servant, 

Charles  P - g.” 

The  writer  of  this  epistle  delivered  it  in 
person,  and  was  so  drunk  after  his  bout 
with  his  friend  the  mate,  that  he  could 
hardly  stand.  He  was  a  Fiji  pioneer, 
having  been  there  over  twenty  years. 
As  he  handed  me  the  letter,  he  said : 

“  I  shall  wait  here  for  the  answer,  sir. 
I  have  been  robbed,  and  I ’m  an  English¬ 
man,  sir.  My  cousin,  Dan  E - ,  is  a 

member  of  Parliament  in  Sydney,  sir.” 

I  read  the  letter,  and  then  quietly  told 
the  colonial  M.P.’s  cousin  that  I  could 
not  interfere,  as  I  had  not  yet  .assumed 
the  duties  of  the  consulate. 

“  Then  you  won’t  see  an  Englishman 
righted,  sir  ?  What  are  you  come  here 
for  then,  sir  ?” 

I  told  him  to  be  off. 

“Very  good,  sir.  I’ll  go  down  and 
write  to  my  cousin  Dan,  in  Sydney,  and 
show  you  up  in  all  the  papers,  sir.  You 
won’t  see  an  injured  Englishman  righted, 
eh,  sir  ?” 

“  Decidedly  not,  under  existing  cir¬ 


cumstances.  You  may  hereafter  be 
punished  for  your  insolence.” 

“  All  right,  sir.  We  shall  teach  you 
your  duty  yet.  My  cousin  Dan  will  fix 
you  up  in  the  Sydney  papers  ;  yes,  sir, 
we  shall  show  you  up  in  the  papers.” 

“  That  is  just  what  I  want,  my  good 
fellow,”  I  remarked ;  “  and  if  you  will 
oblige  me  by  sitting  down  here  and 
writing  an  account  of  me  now ,  here  are 
five  dollars  towards  the  cost  of  putting 
it  in  the  papers.” 

I  put  five  dollars  on  the  table,  and 
placed  pen,  paper,  and  ink  ready  for  his 
use. 

“Blow  me,  sir,  if  it’s  just  what  you 

want,  I  ’ll  be  d - d  before  I  do  it.  You 

want  me  to  write  to  my  cousin  Dan  to 
show  you  up  in  the  papers,  eh  ?  And 
yet  you  tell  me  to  my  face  you  won’t  see 
an  outraged  Englishman  righted.  Damn 
me  if  I  ’ll  do  it  to  please  you.” 

And  away  he  sullenly  trudged,  rollick¬ 
ing  from  side  to  side  of  the  road,  assum¬ 
ing  all  the  dignity  of  an  inebriated,  out¬ 
raged  Britisher. 

Another  of  the  cases  thus  early  brought 
before  me  was  against  the  natives  ot 
Waea,  a  small  island  on  the  western 
limits  of  the  group.  Mr.  B.,  a  Wesleyan 
missionary  at  Levuka,  had  several  boats, 
manned  by  mixed  crews  of  whites  and 
natives,  trading  amongst  the  islands. 
A  few  weeks  before  my  arrival,  one  of 
his  boats  had  gone  to  Waea,  in  charge 
of  two  white  men  and  some  natives  ; 
one  of  the  former  was  an  Englishman, 
and  the  other  an  American.  The  natives 
of  Waea  had  captured  the  boat,  killed 
and  eaten  the  crew,  and  appropriated 
the  merchandise.  Mr.  B.,  as  a  “  British 
subject,”  and  owner  of  the  boat  and 
cargo,  now  pressed  his  “  claim  for 
redress  and  indemnity.”  While  I  was 
listening  to  the  sophistry  by  which  he 
sought  to  convince  me  that  there  was 
no  possible  connection  between  John  B., 
Wesleyan  missionary  teacher,  and  John 
B.,  oil  trader,  and  that  the  cannibals 
duly  appreciated  the  distinction,  the 
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United  States  corvette  Vandalia  arrived 
at  Levuka,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Consul,  her  commander,  Cap¬ 
tain  Sinclair,  took  up  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  devoured  American,  and  whom  the 
good  Mr.  B.  now  admitted  into  part 
ownership  in  the  boat  and  cargo — a  fact 
which  did  not  appear  in  his  earlier  state¬ 
ment  of  the  affair.  And  Mr.  B.  had 
suddenly  become  convinced  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  savages,  and  less  prej¬ 
udicial  to  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  that 
Captain  Sinclair  should  inflict  “retribu¬ 
tive  justice,”  than  that  I  should  adopt 
the  tardy  measure  of  demanding  from 
the  savages  “redress  and  indemnity” 
for  his  calicoes  and  hatchets.  And  so, 
much  to  my  satisfaction,  the  case  passed 
out  of  my  hands  into  those  of  Captain 
Sinclair.  A  party  of  fifty  men  was 
quickly  despatched  to  Waea,  to  demand 
the  murderers,  and  to  punish  them. 
The  Waea  people,  mustering  some  five 
hundred  fighting  men,  for  the  most  part 
armed  with  muskets,  defied  the  party, 
and  declined  all  communications.  The 
handful  of  Americans  gallantly  attacked 
them  in  their  fort,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Some  twenty  of  the  natives 
were  killed,  as  many  more  wounded, 
and  the  town  and  fort  reduced  to  ashes  ; 
of  the  Americans  five  were  slightly 
wounded. 

Another  case  was  more  legitimately 
within  the  province  of  my  duties.  When 
the  Sydney  brig  Viilture ,  already  referred 
to,  was  ready  for  sea,  the  mates  refused 
duty,  and  the  master  appealed  to  the 
consulate.  Knowing  from  past  experi¬ 
ence  in  another  consulate  which  I  had 
held,  that  vessels  of  this  class  often 
carried  the  very  roughest  of  crews,  I 
arranged  with  Captain  Sinclair  that  if  I 
made  a  certain  signal  from  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  he  would  send  an  armed  boat  to 
my  assistance,  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant. 
Going  on  board  to  investigate  the  case, 

I  found  the  whole  crew  drunk,  and  some 
four  hundred  hogs  on  deck.  The  vessel 


was  a  colonial  sandal- wood  trader.  F rom 
Sydney  she  ran  to  Fiji,  where  pigs  were 
bought  and  taken  to  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  other  contiguous  groups,  and  ex¬ 
changed  for  sandal-wood.  A  peculiarity 
of  this  trade  was  that  the  natives  would 
exchange  their  sandal- wood  only  iox?nale 
pigs  ;  they  held  sows  in  abomination,  as 
too  feminine,  and  unfit  for  food.  The 
mates  stated  their  objections  to  proceed 
to  sea,  and  in  a  fit  of  virtuous  indigna¬ 
tion  alleged  that  the  captain  paid  more 
attention  to  a  lady  he  had  on  board,  and 
who  had  joined  the  brig  in  Sydney  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  owners,  than 
to  his  duties  as  master.  After  carefully 
heading  the  case,  I  decided  to  take  the 
two  mates  out  of  the  vessel,  as  it  was 
quite  evident  they  would  cause  a  mutiny 
on  board,  if  compelled  to  proceed  to  sea. 
But,  though  when  first  stating  their  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  master  they  declared 
their  intention  to  leave  the  ship,  they 
now  refused  to  go  ashore.  They  quietly 
set  me  at  defiance,  threatening  to  put 
the  master  and  his  “woman”  ashore, 
and  to  throw  me  overboard,  if  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  interfere.  At  once  I  showed 
the  preconcerted  signal,  which  the  quick 
eye  of  the  quartermaster  speedily  saw, 
and  in  a  moment  the  Vandalia1  s  boat 
was  alongside.  Seeing  they  were  now 
powerless,  the  two  bullying  mates  quietly 
got  into  her,  and  went  ashore,  as  the 
vessel  proceeded  to  sea,  amidst  the 
music  of  her  four  hundred  hungry  hogs. 
It  was  customary  among  the  islands  for 
English  and  American  vessels  of  war  to 
assist  the  Consuls  of  both  or  either  na¬ 
tion  when  they  could  do  so  without  com¬ 
promising  their  own  nationality. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  my  worthy 
countrymen,  accompanied  by  several 
“  prominent  ”  Americans  of  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  group,  called  upon  me  to  say 
that  they  welcomed  me  amongst  them, 
and  hoped  that  I  would  duly  protect 
them  from  the  aggressions  of  the  natives  ; 
but  they  wished  me  clearly  to  understand 
that  they  “  wanted  no  Consul  to  interfere 
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in  their  family  arrangements  A  I  was 
politely  given  to  understand  that  the 
purchase  of  women  from  the  Fijians  was 
one  of  the  ordinary  trading  operations  of 
the  white  men.  The  price  of  a  smart¬ 
looking  girl  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
old,  with  a  good  figure  and  well  rounded 
limbs,  was  from  one  to  five  muskets  (of 
the  old  English  tower,  or  the  American 
Springfield  patterns).  The  girls  thus 
purchased  were  attached  to  the  white 
men’s  households  as  servants,  or  “  house¬ 
keepers,”  but  were  in  reality  so  many 
wives.  And  these  were  the  “family 
arrangements  ”  with  which  these  worthy 
pioneers  intimated  they  “  wanted  no 
Consul  to  interfere.”  In  fact,  these  run¬ 
away  sailors,  escaped  convicts  from 
Sydney,  and  half-savage  white  men, 
had  brought  themselves  to  the  level  of 
the  man-eating  Fijians,  and  like  them 
revelled  in  all  the  luxuries  of  the  Fijian 
polygamy — and  now  gave  me  formal 
notice  that  their  “peculiar  institutions” 
should  not  come  within  range  of  the 
consular  supervision. 

The  idea  that  I  would  interfere  with 
this  “peculiar  institution”  had  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  commanders  of 
British  vessels  of  war  who  had  occasion¬ 
ally  visited  Fiji,  had  denounced  this 
traffic.  The  same  worthy  Englishman, 
whose  note  to  me  is  inserted  in  an 
earlier  column,  with  cool  impudence,  de¬ 
clared  to  Admiral  Erskin,  who  was  re¬ 
monstrating  with  him  upon  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  his  mode  of  life,  that  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  “housekeepers”  his  con¬ 
duct  was  perhaps  open  to  some  slight 
objections,  though  on  all  other  points 
his  conscience  was  clear,  and  at  ease  ; 
he  had,  in  fact,  been  gradually  reducing 
the  number  of  his  women,  as  he  found 
himself  growing  old,  and  the  relief  he 
had  felt  since  he  had  got  rid  of  a  dozen 
or  two  would,  even  without  a  higher 
motive,  be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
persevere  in  his  good  intentions.  Every 
white  man  in  Fiji,  indeed,  lived  with  his 
harem  of  from  ten  women  to  the  highest 


number  he  could  manage  to  purchase  ; 
and  it  was  the  one  thing  with  which  he 
would  not  brook  interference. 

But  these  pioneers  of  civilization  had 
another  little  amusement  of  their  own. 
I  have  known  a  party  of  three  or  four 
buy  a  hogshead  of  rum  or  brandy  from 
a  vessel,  and  deliberately  set  themselves 
to  drink  it  out,  before  even  quitting  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cask.  Some  of 
these  men  have  been  drunk  for  three 
months,  without  an  interval  of  sobriety. 
As  they  drew  off  the  spirit,  water  was 
put  into  the  cask ;  and  by  the  time  the 
contents  became  pure  water  they  became 
sober.  This  is  what  they  technically 
termed  “tapering  off,”  and  they  alleged 
that  it  prevented  delirium  tremens  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  prolonged  “  sprees.” 
While  in  the  state  of  helpless  intoxica¬ 
tion  to  which  they  came  in  the  second 
or  third  day,  their  “  housekeepers  ”  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  maintenance  of  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  otherwise  looked  after  them 
personally.  And  sometimes  it  was  the 
duty  of  these  “housekeepers”  to  pour 
the  spirits  down  the  throats  of  their 
“  noble  lords,”  as  they  lay  stretched  out 
on  their  mats  !  A  woman  who  felt  her¬ 
self  aggrieved  also  sometimes  made 
these  drinking  bouts  the  opportunity  to 
run  away  ;  but  when  the  white  man  be¬ 
came  sober,  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
the  present  of  a  musket  to  the  chief  of 
her  tribe  invariably  brought  her  back. 

Amongst  the  old  white  settlers  in  Fiji 
were  men  whose  nationality  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  identify.  But,  to  suit 
their  own  purposes,  and  to  be  able  to 
threaten  the  natives  with  the  broadside 
of  a  man-of-war,  these  nondescript  whites 
generally  hailed  for  American  citizens, 
or  British  subjects — a  more  appropriate 
term,  perhaps,  would  be  British  objects. 
Amongst  this  class  of  white  men  was 
one  who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Clarke,  and  claimed  to  be  a  British  sub¬ 
ject.  This  man  had  taken  offence  at 
something  Mr.  Williams,  the  then  Amer¬ 
ican  Consul,  had  said,  or  was  reported 
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to  have  said  ;  and  he  deliberately  walked 
into  the -American  consulate,  struck  the 
table  on  which  the  Consul  was  writing, 
called  him  a  “d - d  liar,”  and  threat¬ 

ened  all  kinds  of  vengeance,  whenever 
he  might  find  Mr.  Williams  in  his  power. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  reckless,  des¬ 
perate  fellows  in  Fiji,  and  would  as  soon 
have  taken  a  man’s  life  as  look  at  him  ; 
in  those  days  life  was  somewhat  pre¬ 
carious  in  Fiji,  as  well  amongst  the 
whites  as  amongst  the  Fijians  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  Williams  could  do  nothing 
to  the  man,  and  came  to  me  with  his 
complaint.  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  fellow.  To  pass  the  case  over 
quietly  would  be  simply  to  submit  my¬ 
self  to  similar  treatment — a  prospect  I 
did  not  much  relish.  Fortunately,  an 
English  man-of-war  was  in  port — the 
Cordelia ,  Captain  Vernon.  I  consulted 
the  captain,  together  with  the  American 
Consul,  and  we  decided  to  summon 
Clarke  to  the  consulate.  So  far  from 
attempting  to  deny  the  charge,  he  simply 
sought  to  justify  his  conduct.  In  the 
absence  of  any  semblance  of  local  au¬ 
thority  to  take  cognizance  of  the  case, 
we  condemned  him  to  five  days  on  board 
the  Cordelia ,  on  bread  and  water,  in 
charge  of  a  sentry.  This  gave  him  a 
quiet  time  to  ponder  over  his  erratic 
ways,  and  when  he  came  ashore,  he 
went  straight  to  the  American  consulate, 
and  apologized  to  Mr.  Williams.  From 
that  day  he  became  a  “  reformed  man,” 
and  has  since  been  one  of  the  quietest, 
well  behaved  men  in  Fiji.  In  former 
years  he  had  lived  just  as  a  Fijian — half- 
naked,  and  painted.  He  had  been  thirty 
years  in  the  group,  and  had  attached 
himself  to  a  late  chief,  Tui  Kilakila, 
noted  as  one  of  tile  most  ruthless,  in¬ 
satiable  cannibals  in  Fiji,  and  in  whose 
wars  he  had  always  taken  part.  In  due 
course  Clarke  became  the  chief’s  right- 
hand  man,  and  even  went  so  far,  it  was 
said,  as  to  join  his  chief  in  cannibal  feasts, 
even  to  partaking  of  human  flesh — the 
bodies  of  the  enemies  he  slew  in  battle  ! 


The  white  men  in  Fiji  all  produced 
large  families.  One  of  them  used  to 
boast  that  he  had  at  least  eighty  sons 
and  daughters  ;  up  to  that  number  he 
had  been  able  to  keep  an  account  of  them 
— but  there  he  had  “  lost  his  reckon¬ 
ing.”  And  many  others  there  were  who 
counted  their  forties  and  fifties.  These 
offspring  of  the  white  men  and  native 
women  were  called  luilf-castes ,  and  gen¬ 
erally  possessed  all  the  energy  of  their 
father’s,  with  all  the  cunning  of  their 
mother’s  race ;  indeed,  the  vices  of 
their  parents  seemed  united  in  them 
without  inheriting  any  of  their  virtues 
(if  any  they  had  to  transmit).  Many  of 
these  half-castes  had  grown  up  to  be  able- 
bodied,  smart  young  fellows  ;  and  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  their  progeni¬ 
tors,  purchased  all  the  “housekeepers” 
they  could  find  muskets  for,  and  had 
their  periodical  drinking  “jollifications.” 
For  some  time  there  had  been  a  rivalry 
between  them  and  a  “  select  party  ”  of 
whites  as  to  their  prowess  with  the  club. 
There  happened  to  be  a  good  muster  of 
both  parties  in  Levuka  about  this  time  ; 
all  drank  together,  and  then  took  to  quar¬ 
relling,  then  came  to  blows,  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  to  the  much-vaunted  chib.  One  was 
damaged  on  his  head,  another  on  his  leg, 
another  on  his  arms,  and  every  one  was 
more  or  less  mauled  in  the  face.  Both 
parties  came  to  the  consulate  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  other.  The  whites 
charged  their  half-caste  offspring  with 
being  “niggers,”  and  the  half-castes 
retorted  that  the  whites  were  “outcasts 
without  home  or  country and  only 
with  much  difficulty  I  prevented  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  battle  in  the  consulate. 

To  give  variety  to  life  in  Fiji,  occa¬ 
sionally  there  were  little  family  scenes. 
In  consequence  of  the  war  in  New 
Zealand,  many  settlers  deserted  their 
homesteads  and  came  to  Fiji,  in  the 
hope  that  some  day  it  might  become  a 
British  colony,  and  in  the  belief  that 
under  the  aegis  of  the  British  consulate 
the  islands  were  suddenly  becoming 
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habitable.  Amongst  other  new-comers 
were  one  Spiers  and  his  lady-love — a 
Scotchman  accompanied  by  an  English¬ 
woman.  One  fine  evening,  at  the  hour 
for  retiring  to  rest,  the  fair  spouse  was 
nowhere  to  be  found — she  had  eloped 
and  gone  to  Rewa  with  another  Scot  of 
the  name  of  Murray.  Vowing,  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  destroyer  of  his  con¬ 
nubial  bliss,  and  with  a  pair  of  loaded 
revolvers  hanging  from  his  belt,  Spiers 
came  to  the  consulate  full  of  rage.  “If 
I  find  the  villain  I  ’ll  shoot  him,  sir,  I  ’]1 
shoot  him,  sir,  as  dead  as  a  rat,”  was  all 
he  could  say.  From  Rewa,  the  fair 
syren  sent  him  word :  “  I  can  never 

live  with  you  again.  I  have  given  my 
heart  to  Murray.  You  have  beaten  me 
so  cruelly  that  if  we  meet  again  it  will 
only  be  to  die  together,  for  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  shoot  you  if  you  cross  my 
path.  Leave  me  with  the  man  I  have 
chosen,  and  I  will  leave  you  in  peace. 
Take  another  bride  as  soon  as  you 
please ;  but  as  for  me,  I  never  can,  and 
never  shall,  be  yours  again.”  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  consulate,  the  chicken- 
hearted  spouse,  after  a  fortnight’s  intox¬ 
ication,  took  the  same  romantic  view  of 
the  case,  and  they  both  agreed  to  sepa¬ 
rate  without  any  shooting.  The  one 
sailed  on  his  solitary  voyage  for  Syd¬ 
ney,  there  to  forget  his  lost  love  ;  the 
other  remained  in  the  embraces  of 
Murray — a  unique  example  for  the 
savages  of  the  boasted  virtue  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

The  trading  operations  of  the  white 
men  not  unfrequently  were  sources  of 
dispute.  A  Mr.  Israel  Russell  owned  a 
schooner  called  the  Kate ,  in  which  he 
sometimes  Tnade  a  trading  cruise  after 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  tortoise  shell.  Hav¬ 
ing  heard  that  two  white  men  at  La- 
kemba,  a  small  island  on  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  group,  had  a  ton  or  two  of 
oil,  he  set  sail  from  Levuka  in  search  of 
the  prize.  Aware  of  their  taste  for 
brandy,  several  cases  were  put  on  board 
the  Kate  with  the  other  articles  of  trade. 


In  due  course  Russell  arrived  at  Lakem- 
ba,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  house 
of  the  two  white  men.  Very  seriously 
and  with  a  very  long  face  and  many 
expressions  of  condolence,  he  pulled 
out  of  his  pocket  a  great  official  envel¬ 
ope  with  an  immense  seal  on  it :  “Now, 
boys,  here  is  an  order  from  the  con¬ 
sulate  to  take  you  both  to  Levuka. 
What  the  deuce  have  you  been  up  to  ? 
You  are  in  for  it  when  the  Consul  has 
you  at  Levuka.”  ^But  before  he  would 
deliver  the  terrible  document,  the  wily 
trader  proposed  they  should  sell  him 
their  oil  and  have  a  “grand  spree” 
together  before  they  fell  into  official 
hands.  Completely  upset  by  the  al¬ 
leged  contents  of  the  monster  envel¬ 
ope  with  the  big  seal,  the  two  men 
were  willing  enough  and  ready  to  seek 
relief  from  any  source.  Quickly  the 
price  of  the  oil  was  agreed  upon,  and 
the  bargain  closed.  Then,  as  quickly, 
the  brandy  bottle  was  opened — and 
then  another  and  another,  until  the 
men  were  on  the  mats.  The  oil  was 
rolled  down  to  the  beach  and  put  on 
board  the  Kate ,  while  the  “house¬ 
keepers  ”  cared  for  their  inebriated 
lords.  A  case  or  two  of  axes,  a  piece 
or  two  of  calico,  a  few  knives,  and  a 
few  bottles  of  gin,  were  sent  ashore, 
and  the  Kate  sailed  for  Levuka.  When 
the  brandy  and  gin  bottles  were  all 
emptied,  and  the  men  at  the  end  of  a 
week  arose  from  their  mats,  they  found, 
as  they  alleged,  nothing  near  the  proper 
payment  for  the  oil — and  the  big  envel¬ 
ope  was  in  the  careful  custody  of  the 
chief  “housekeeper.”  With  trembling 
hands  they  opened  the  dreaded  missive, 
and  found  it  contained  only  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper!  In  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two  the  Kate  again  appeared 
off  Lakemba,  and  the  two  men  again 
had  oil  for  sale.  Proceeding  on  shore, 
Russell  met  his  two  friends  who,  with¬ 
out  referring  to  the  former  transaction, 
readily  sold  him  five  hogsheads  as  con¬ 
taining  each  fifty-two  gallons  of  oil. 
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As  usual,  the  bung  of  each  cask  was 
carefully  knocked  out  to  see  that  it  was 
full,  and  one  head  of  each  was  “spiled,” 
or  bored  with  a  gimblet,  to  show  that 
there  was  no  water  with  the  oil.  Payment 
was  promptly  made,  but  this  time  with¬ 
out  gin  and  brandy ;  the  bargain  was 
“  half  cash,  half  trade,  no  grog,  and  no 
reclamations.”  On  arrival  at  Levuka 
Russell  had  the  hogsheads  rolled  into 
his  shed  to  be  emptied  as  usual  into 
other  casks,  but  out  of  each  there  came 
only  one  gallon  of  oil ,  and  yet  they  all 
appeared  to  be  full.  Russell  was  puz¬ 
zled,  and  sent  for  the  cooper  to  solve 
the  mystery.  The  heads  were  taken 
out;  the  casks  were  full  —  of  water! 
The  men  at  Lakemba  had  put  into  each 
cask  two  pieces  of  bamboo  filled  with 
oil,  so  placed  that  when  the  bung  was 
knocked  out  oil  only  was  seen,  and 
when  the  head  was  “  spiled  ”  oil  only 
ran  out,  and  then  they  filled  the  casks 
with  water.  This  was  their  “liquida¬ 
tion  ”  of  the  former  transaction.  Both 
parties  came  to  the  consulate,  and  both 
maintained  they  had  right  on  their  side. 

Fiji  had  neither  government  nor  laws 
in  those  early  days,  if  we  except  the 
well-known  code  of  club  law ,  in  which 
“might  is  right.”  Every  foreigner  went 
to  one  of  the  two  consulates — the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  the  American — in  every  trouble, 
in  every  fancied  grievance,  and  we  found 
we  had  more  to  do  than  we  could  get 
through.  Agreeing  to  work  harmoni¬ 
ously  together,  always  to  consult  each 
other,  and  in  every  case  to  support  each 
other,  as  necessary  measures  of  self- 
defence,  the  two  consulates  gradually 
brought  this  horrible  state  of  chaos  into 
some  little  order.  But  the  more  we  did 
for  our  countrymen  the  more  they  re¬ 
quired  from  us ;  and  as  settlers  now 
began  to  flock  to  Fiji  we  found  our¬ 
selves  every  day  more  unable  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  cases  that  were  referred  to  us, 
A  meeting  of  the  whites  was  therefore 
convened,  when  we  proposed  to  them  to 
establish  a  “mercantile  court”  for  the 


adjustment  of  all  white  men’s  disputes, 
the  Consuls  sitting  ex  officio ,  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  more  respectable  residents, 
not  interested  in  the  cases  on  hand,  sit¬ 
ting  as  assessors.  The  proposition  was 
unanimously  accepted  and  the  court 
forthwith  organized,  with  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  chiefs.  In  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  this  court  some  amusing  scenes 
occasionally  occurred.  I  remember  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Taylor  brought  a 
suit  against  a  certain  Mr.  Wyer  to  re¬ 
cover  the  amount  of  a  debt — some  forty 
dollars.  After  a  careful  hearing  the 
case  was  decided  against  Wyer,  who 
was  ordered  to  pay  the  amount  within  a 
specified  time.  Soliciting  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  court  to  make  a  proposition 
to  the  plaintiff,  Wyer  approached  the 
table  and  said:  “Now,  Taylor,  what 
will  you  take  if  I  pay  you  at  once,  here 
in  the  court  ?  ”  Taylor’s  eyes  glistened 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  the  money  and 
offered  to  accept  two-thirds.  “  Will 
you  take  it  here,  now ,  in  the  presence 
of  the  court?”  “Yes,”  said  Taylor, 
walking  up  to  the  table,  smiling  all  over 
his  face.  “Well,  come,  let  me  pay  you 
then.  You  say  you  will  take  two-thirds- 
now,  in  presence  of  the  court,  paid  down 
to  you  here,  on  this  table?”  “Yes,  I 
will,  Mr.  Wyer.”  “  Then  do  n’t  you  wish 
you  may  get  it?”  and  with  a  bow  the 
rogue  backed  out  of  the  court,  leaving 
Taylor  chagrined  beyond  description.. 
Within  the  specified  time,  however,  the 
amount  was  paid. 

A  very  fruitful  source  of  trouble  we 
found  in  the  early  land  transactions  of 
the  whites.  They  bought  any  fine  tract 
of  land  from  any  petty  chief  for  a  mere 
song,  without  caring  whether  the  seller 
had  the  right  to  alienate  or  not.  Their 
object  was  to  get  a  claim  upon  the  land, 
and  then  trust  to  Providence  to  have 
their  title  confirmed  hereafter.  Often 
the  real  owners  disputed  the  sales,  and 
then  bloodshed  resulted.  An  amusing 
instance  of  this  class  came  before  us, 
in  which  English  and  Americans  were 
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equally  concerned.  Nearly  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  group  is  an  island  called  Ma- 
kongai,  with  a  very  fine  harbor.  Many 
years  since  the  inhabitants  rebelled 
against  their  chief,  Tui  Levuka,  who  re¬ 
sided  on  Ovalau,  some  seven  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  Failing  in  various  attempts  to 
reduce  the  rebels  to  subjection,  Tui 
Levuka  offered  to  give  a  portion  of  the 
island,  including  the  harbor,  to  any 
whites  who  would  assist  him.  Some 
ten  or  twelve  Americans  and  English 
accepted  the  offer  and  accompanied  the 
chief  to  the  fight.  The  assault  upon 
the  fort  at  the  back  of  the  harbor  was 
successful  under  the  leadership  of  the 
whites.  Two-thirds  of  the  rebels  were 
killed;  the  survivors  were  removed  to 
Ovalau  as  slaves  of  the  chief  Tui  Le¬ 
vuka  ;  and  the  captured  women  were 
distributed  amongst  the  victors  of  both 
colors,  the  whites,  however,  getting  the 
lion’s  share,  as  they  had  led  the  assault 
that  gained  the  victory.  The  chief,  in 
a  speech  overflowing  with  gratitude  to 
his  brave  and  faithful  whites,  formally 
made  over  to  them  the  portion  of  the 
island  agreed  upon,  and  ordered  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  rebels  to  be  cooked 
for  a  grand  feast  in  celebration  of  the 
victory.  After  some  time  had  elapsed, 
the  chief  allowed  the  survivors  to  return 
to  the  island  to  plant  yams  and  catch 
turtle  for  him.  About  a  year  previous 
to  my  arrival  a  Mr.  Binner  had  induced 
the  chief  to  sell  him  the  island,  and 
now  the  white  men  who  had  conquered 
the , rebels  claimed  the  harbor  and  con¬ 
tiguous  lands  as  theirs.  Mr.  Binner 
not  being  a  very  popular  member  of  the 
community,  not  one  of  the  claimants 
would  make  any  compromise  with  him, 
and  the  question  was  referred  to  the  con¬ 
sulates.  In  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  quiet  settlement  of  the  dispute,  one 
old  man,  from  Salem,  who  had  grown 
gray  during  thirty  years  of  frollicking 
in  Fiji,  and  who  had  been  clubbed  by 
the  natives  soon  after  his  arrival  amongst 
them  to  within  an  ace  of  his  life,  became 


considerably  excited  and  declared :  “  I 
will  never  let  Binner  have  my  interest. 
The  land  is  fairly  ours.  We  fought  and 
bled  and  died  for  it,  sir  ;  by  heavens  we 
did,  sir.”  Not  all  the  reasoning  in  the 
world  could  convince  the  old  man  that 
he  had  not  died  for  the  land,  though  he 
had  “  fought  and  bled  for  it.”  Ulti¬ 
mately,  however,  money  bought  the  old 
man  off,  and  Binner  remained  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  island. 

In  the  cases  where  natives  were 
mixed  up  with  the  whites,  there  was 
often  tne  mingling  of  the  heroic  and  the 
ludicrous.  Women  have  always  been  a 
source  of  war,  and  regardless  of  color 
they  were  so  in  Fiji.  An  Englishman 
by  the  name  of  Taylor  had  purchased 
a  blooming  young  “  housekeeper  ”  for 
two  muskets.  But  growing  weary  of 
her  liege,  and  falling  under  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  tender  passion,  she 
gave  her  heart  to  John  Audette,  a 
Canadian,  who  promised  to  marry  her. 
Unable  to  check  the  course  of  her  love, 
and  to  defeat  the  projects  of  her  lover, 
Taylor  gave  the  woman  to  the  chief 
Tui  Levuka,  who,  a  week  afterwards, 
gave  her  to  the  chief  of  a  mountain 
tribe.  To  escape  being  carried  to  the 
mountains  she  fled  to  Mrs.  Binner,  the 
wife  of  the  missionary,  who  secreted 
the  fugitive  under  her  bed.  The  moun¬ 
taineers  traced  the  runaway,  and  de¬ 
manded  that  she  should  be  delivered  to 
them.  But  with  true  woman’s  pluck 
Mrs.  Binner  boldly  refused.  Tui  Levu¬ 
ka  appeared  at  the  consulate,  and  gave 
notice  that  if  the  mountaineers  could 
not  get  their  own  woman  they  would 
take  Mrs.  B.  to  the  mountains  as  her 
substitute  ;  and  he  hinted  that  already 
a  large  party,  fully  armed  and  painted, 
were  in  the  bushes  around  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  house  watching  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  seize  his  wife.  The  missiona¬ 
ries  would  not  listen  to  my  advice  to 
give  up  the  woman,  for  they  imagined 
that  by  marrying  her  to  the  Canadian 
they  would  save  another  from  the  evil 
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ways  of  those  very  loose  followers  of 
the  Devil  who  kept  so  many  “  house¬ 
keepers.”  The  superintendent  mission¬ 
ary  wrote  to  me,  saying:  “  I  judge  one 
word  from  you  would  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  chief  from  meddling  with  the 
man  or  his  wife.  I  thought  of  marry¬ 
ing  them  at  three  o’clock  this  afternoon, 
if  you  see  no  objection.”  On  receipt  of 
this  note  I  sent  off  at  once  for  the 
chief,  who  still  maintained  that  the 
mountaineers  must  have  the  one  or  the 
other — Rakilu,  or  Mrs.  Binner.  If  the 
missionary  would  defend  his  wife  to  the 
last,  and  the  white  lover  fight  for  his 
sable  bride,  unquestionably  there  would 
be  bloodshed  somewhere.  I  used  all 
my  persuasion  to  get  the  runaway  given 
up,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the  missionary, 
with  an  eye  to  morality,  was  bound  to 
marry  the  fugitive  to  his  countryman  ; 
and  the  mountaineers,  regardless  of 
consequences,  were  bound  to  have  some 
woman.  There  was  but  one  resource 
left — to  offer  to  buy  the  heroine,  and 
then  I  could  set  her  free.  Tui  Levuka 
despatched  a  secret  messenger  to  the 
chief  of  the  war-party,  hidden  in  the 
bushes  around  the  mission  house,  and 
soon  he  returned  with  the  acceptance  of 
my  offer.  The  mountaineer  chief  was 
summoned  to  the  consulate  ;  the  bargain 
was  struck ;  the  axes,  knives,  cloth, 
powder,  etc.,  were  paid ;  the  black¬ 
skinned  Rakilu  was  that  moment  my 
property  ;  and  by  Fijian  custom  no  one 
could  ever  again  claim  her.  Going  with 
the  chiefs  to  the  mission  house  to  in¬ 
form  the  missionaries  of  the  contract 
just  completed,  Tui  Levuka  stepped 
out  on  to  the  verandah,  and  gave  a 
peculiar  shrifi  whistle.  Suddenly  there 
appeared  from  the  bushes,  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  a  host  of  painted,  fierce-looking 
mountaineers,  with  clubs  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  and  spears  in  their  hands.  Mrs. 
Binner  was  safe  ;  Rakilu  was  rescued ; 
Audette  claimed  his  bride ;  and  the 
missionary  was  ready  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  At  three  o’clock  that  same 


afternoon  the  sublime  climax  was 
reached — John  Audette,  the  white  man, 
married  Rakilu,  the  black  woman  !  and 
the  good  missionary’s  blessing  was  duly 
bestowed  upon  the  wedded  pair.  But, 
sad  to  say,  even  in  Fiji  as  elsewhere, 
love  sometimes  wanes  with  the  honey¬ 
moon.  Within  three  months  the  luck¬ 
less  Rakilu,  alias  Mrs.  John  Audette, 
again  appeared  in  the  consulate.  This 
time  she  was  in  search  of  the  fugitive. 
Her  wedded  husband,  white  man  as  he 
was,  had  joined  a  Sydney  trading-ves¬ 
sel,  and  she  was  ruthlessly  abandoned 
— again  adrift  in  the  wicked  world  of 
Fiji.  Alas  for  the  morality  the  good 
missionary  had  hoped  to  purchase  by 
marrying  them  !  Throughout  the  isl¬ 
ands  of  the  Pacific  instances  of  this 
species  of  morality  happen  every  day. 
A  sailor,  captivated  by  the  comely  forms 
of  the  island  maidens,  and  seduced  by 
the  prospect  of  an  idle  life,  as  he  roves 
amongst  the  towering  cocoa-nut  groves 
that  line  the  coral  beaches,  leaves  his 
vessel ;  to-morrow  he  marries  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  to  have  a  lawful  claim  upon 
her.  Soon  he  grows  weary  of  his  bride, 
and,  disgusted  with  the  listless  ennui 
of  the  island  life,  he  ships  in  another 
vessel,  and  leaves  the  girl  trained  to  the 
white  man’s  habits,  and  taught  the  love 
of  handling  a  few  dollars,  and  of  wear¬ 
ing  a  showy  dress.  Inevitably  she  takes 
to  the  readiest  means  of  obtaining 
money  in  a  seaport ;  and  another  victim 
of  the  white  man’s  civilization  is  added 
to  the  already  long  list. 

When  Captain  Sinclair  had  disposed 
of  the  Waea  business  before  referred 
to,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  which  had  brought  him  to  Fiji — the 
American  claim  for  forty-five  thousand 
dollars.  Many  years  ago  the  houses 
and  property  of  various  Americans  were 
wantonly  destroyed  by  the  natives,  and 
in  some  instances  the  persons  of  the 
Americans  were  maltreated.  After  va¬ 
rious  careful  examinations  by  succes¬ 
sive  naval  officers  sent  for  that  purpose 
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— chief  amongst  whom  was  Captain 
Boutwell,  of  the  U.  S.  ship  John  Ada?ns 
— the  above  amount  was  finally  agreed 
upon  as  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
Fiji.  The  King,  Thakombau,  promised 
to  pay  in  cocoa-nut  oil  to  the  claimants, 
or  their  agents  in  the  islands  ;  but  from 
time  to  time  he  shuffled  off  the  pay¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
his  conduct  was  influenced  by  the  ill- 
advice  given  to  him  by  certain  mission¬ 
aries  who  maintained  that  the  claim 
was  unjust — or  if  there  were  any  claim, 
that  the  sum  awarded  was  iniquitously 
high.  Captain  Sinclair  now  summoned 
the  King  to  pay  the  amount  of  forty-five 
thousand  dollars,  as  agreed  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Boutwell  in  1855.  The  King  ap¬ 
peared  on  board  the  Va?idalia ,  and  by 
urgent  excuses  and  fair  promises  in¬ 
duced  the  gallant  captain  to  give  him 
twelve  months  more  to  meet  the  demand. 
Thakombau,  well  knowing  his  inability 
under  the  existing  circumstances  of  his 
country  (not  from  lack  of  resources)  to 
pay  the  amount  within  the  stipulated 
period,  came  to  me  for  advice.  Though 
taught  td  dispute  the  justice  of  the  claim 
in  its  origin,  he  could  not  now  evade  his 
responsibility  for  the  amount  named, 
since  he  had  in  1855  agreed  upon  the 
sum  with  Captain  Boutwell ;  and  he 
now  suggested  a  cession  of  Fiji  to  the 
British  Crown,  on  condition  that  the 
British  Government  would  pay  the 
American  demands.  The  King  hoped 
to  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  by  this  move,  and  was  most 
anxious  that  the  question  should  be 
promptly  settled.  The  result  of  our 
interviews  was  the  formal  cession  of 
Fiji  to  the  Queen,  on  the  twelfth  of 
October,  1858,  on  condition  that  the 
American  claim  be  paid  by  the  British 
Government,  for  which  payment,  as  a 
direct  equivalent,  certain  lands  were  to 
be  transferred  in  fee -simple,  besides 
the  cession  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  group.  Subsequently,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  December,  1859,  the  chiefs 


of  the  entire  group,  together  with  King 
Thakombau,  “  acknowledged,  ratified, 
and  renewed  the  cession  of  Fiji  to 
Great  Britain,  made  on  the  twelfth  of 
October,  1858,  by  Thakombau.”  And 
the  documents  were  “fully,  wholly, 
and  explicitly  translated”  by  Wesleyan 
missionaries — the  chiefs  “affirming  and 
admitting  to  us  personally  (the  mission¬ 
aries),  that  they  wholly,  perfectly,  and 
explicitly  understand  and  comprehend 
the  meaning,  the  extent,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  ”  of  their  act.  I  am  thus  explicit 
in  this  matter,  because,  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  cession  was  first  mooted,  the 
missionaries  as  a  body  heartily  and 
cordially  cooperated,  and  most  effect¬ 
ually  facilitated  the  movement  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  They  were  al¬ 
ready  the  greatest  power  in  Fiji,  and 
they  hoped  under  the  new  regime  to 
become  the  supreme  and  sole  religious 
leaders  of  the  group.  But  when  I  un¬ 
wittingly  stated  that  in  an  interview 
with  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then 
Colonial  Minister,  his  Grace  had  asked 
me  “what  will  the  missionaries  do  when 
they  see  a  bishop  accompanying  a 
governor  —  for  the  Church  always  goes 
where  the  State  goes  ?  ” — there  was  a 
sudden  change  in  the  clerical  tactics. 
The  cession  was  looked  upon  with  sus¬ 
picion,  personal  motives  were  imputed, 
and  ultimately  from  cordial  cooperation 
they  passed  to  sullen  opposition.  One 
reverend  gentleman  said  to  me  :  “  Colo¬ 
nizing,  colonizing — I  don’t  understand 
the  meaning  of  all  this  colonizing  with 
bishops  and  governors.  I  only  under¬ 
stand  that  if  the  British  flag  is  hoisted 
over  Fiji,  the  natives  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fight,  nor  the  traders  to  sell 
muskets  and  rum  ;  and  the  natives  will 
all  become  our  converts.” 

Under  the  strong  and  well-organized 
opposition  of  the  Wesleyans,  the  ces¬ 
sion  was  finally  declined  by  the  British 
Government,  after  having  had  it  some 
two  years  under  consideration  —  and 
King  Thakombau  was  left  to  his  own 
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resources  to  meet  the  American  claim. 
The  Australians  were  much  chagrined  at 
this  result,  for  they  had  already  learned 
to  look  upoi?  Fiji  as  a  natural^  depen¬ 
dency,  and  feared  its  falling  into  other 
hands — lying  as  the  group  does  just  at 
their  very  doors.  After  I  left,  and  being 
still  unable  to  pay  the  forty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  the  King  mortgaged  three 
of  the  islands  for  the  amount.  And 
now  to  save  the  islands  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Uncle  Sam,  a  company 
has  been  formed  in  Melbourne  to  pay 
the  debt  and  take  over  the  islands,  with 
the  intention  of  growing  cotton  and 
sugar  for  the  Colonial  markets — a  spec¬ 
ulation  which  cannot  fail  to  be  most 
profitable,  if  the  islands  are  under  the 
control  of  a  government  that  will  avoid 
the  mismanagement  of  the  natives  — 
such  as  has  induced  the  New  Zealand 
troubles. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  forty 
years  ago  there  was  quite  a  large  and 
regular  trade  between  Salem  and  canni¬ 
bal  Fiji.  The  Salem  merchants  used 
to  fit  out  their  vessels  for  Fiji  with 
assorted  cargoes,  and  there  barter  their 
goods  for  beche  de  mer  (commonly 
called  sea-slug),  which  was  taken  to 
Manilla  or  China,  where  in  its  turn  this 
was  again  exchanged  for  sugar  or  tea 
for  the  homeward  cargo.  And  on  this 
bartering  system,  these  voyages  paid 
handsomely  on  the  round  trip.  Several 
of  the  Salem  merchants,  or  their  heirs, 
are  amongst  the  claimants  to  the  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars  due  by  Fiji,  for 
goods  and  trading-posts  destroyed  by 
the  natives.  This  trade  has  now,  how¬ 
ever,  entirely  died  out ;  and  to-day  the 
chief  trade  of  the  group  is  in  cocoa-nut 
oil,  which  the  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
merchants  purchase  for  shipment  to 
England.  In  Fiji  this  oil  is  worth  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  sterling  per 
ton,  without  casks  ;  and  in  London  the 
average  price  is  from  forty-five  to  fifty 


pounds  per  ton.  On  the  goods  which 
are  bartered  for  the  oil,  there  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  handsome  profit. 

The  Fiji  group  numbers  two  hundred 
and  eleven  islands,  of  which  eighty  only 
are  inhabited.  Two  only  are  really 
large — Viti  Levu  and  Vanua  Levu.  The 
former  is  nearly  round,  with  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  about  three  hundred  miles — 
while  the  latter  is  about  sixty  miles  long 
by  twenty-five  in  average  width.  The 
skin  of  the  pure  Fijian  is  dark,  rough, 
harsh.  His  hair,  naturally  black  and 
copious,  is  bushy,  frizzled,  almost  wiry  ; 
indeed,  it  seems  something  between 
hair  and  wool.  His  beard,  of  the  same 
texture,  is  equally  profuse  and  bushy, 
and  is  his  greatest  pride.  His  stature 
is  large  ;  his  muscular  development  is 
perfect ;  his  limbs,  well-rounded ;  his 
figure  indicates  activity  and  hardihood. 
His  eye  is  restless  ;  his  manner,  sus¬ 
picious  ;  his  temper,  quick ;  his  move¬ 
ments,  light  and  graceful.  The  soil  of 
Fiji  is  so  very  rich  that  I  have  with  my 
own  hands  planted  kidney-seed  cotton, 
at  seven  o’clock  one  morning,  and  at 
seven  o’clock  the  following  morning  the 
plant  was  up  with  two  full-blown  leaves ; 
and,  incredible  as  this  may  appear,  it  hap¬ 
pens  every  day  in  Fiji.  In  three  months 
from  the  planting,  the  cotton  crop  is 
ready  for  picking  ;  and,  by  a  little  man¬ 
agement  and  care,  three  crops  a  year 
may  easily  be  gathered  from  the  same 
plants.  The  cotton  is  fine,  and  has  a 
long  staple.  Sugar-cdne  grows  in  the 
same  luxuriant  manner.  I  have  seen 
cane  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long, 
and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference —  and  this  is  no  uncommon 
growth.  Coffee  also  grows  well,  and 
gives  a  good  aroma.  In  fact,  every 
tropical  production  can  be  produced  in 
quantity  and  quality  per  given  area  equal 
to,  if  not  surpassing,  the  same  area  in 
any  other  country.  But  the  great  draw¬ 
back  is — the  Fijians  are  still  cannibals. 
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OU  remember  the  copper  ex-  of  us  belonged  to  two  or  three.  They 


I  citement  a  few  years  ago.  The  were  elaborately  organized,  with  Pres- 
Union  vein  at  Copperopolis  was  turning  idents,  Secretaries,  Treasurers,  and 
out  a  fortune  per  day.  Other  ledges  Boards  of  Trustees.  Their  meetings 
were  found  far  and  near.  Every  green-  for  a  few  months  were  frequent.  They 
tinged  rock  was  considered  a  sure  indi-  never  failed  levying  fresh  assessments, 
cation  of  the  existence  of  great  glittering  For  a  time  we  met  the  shock  sturdily, 
deposits  of  sulphuret,  in  the  bowels  The  Great  Hope  ledge  had  taken  out  a 
beneath.  Men  came  from  San  Fran-  mass  of  pure  ore  weighing  fifty  pounds, 
cisco,  and  even  from  the  East,  to  buy  Gibbs,  the  leading  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
feet.  They  were  but  too  happy  to  pur-  ject,  who  had  worked  in  the  Lake 
chase.  They  deemed  it  a  favor  to  sell.  Superior  copper  mines,  who  looked 
We  were  rich  in  subterranean  but  un-  upon  our  copper  libraries  with  con- 
seen  wealth.  The  placers,  rockers,  and  tempt,  who  sneered  at  Professor  LyelFs 
sluices  were  forsaken  for  the  long,  dark  theory  of  mineral  formations,  said  the 
drift  and  gloomy  shaft.  There  was  a  “  ore  was  forming.”  Great  Hope  stock 
renewed  tinkling  of  drills  and  booming  went  up  ten  dollars  per  foot.  We  had 
of  blasts  from  Mariposa  to  Siskiyou,  a  sure  thing  here,  and  could  well  afford 
About  the  camp  groceries  and  saloons  to  risk  a  few  dollars  more  on  the  outside 
were  scattered  indication  rocks.  Every-  claims. 

body  carried  in  his  pocket  a  choice  One  day  a  grand  mining  scheme  came 
specimen  from  his  own  pet  ledge.  Our  into  my  brain.  The  whole  country 
conversation  was  a  metallurgical  jargon,  seemed  traversed  by  copper  ledges, 
resounding  in  oxides,  sulphurets,  car-  Why  not  take  up  and  hold  on  to  as 
bonates,  gosson,  and  sulphates.  We  many  as  possible.  Soon,  other  claims 
sent  to  San  Francisco  for  works  on  than  the  Great  Hope  would  develop 
mineralogy,  copper  having  the  prefer-  their  richness.  Then  the  rest  in  the 
ence.  Every  mountain  about  was  in-  immediate  neighborhood  must  increase 
vested  with  new  value.  Our  clairvoy-  in  value.  I  would  form  a  company, 
ant  imaginations  pierced  their  interiors,  whose  sole  object  it  should  be  to  take 
and  dwelt  lovingly  over  the  great  inert  up  and  hold  on  to  “  extensions.”  Let 
masses  of  ore  they  concealed.  From  the  miners  perform  the  prospecting, 
out-of-the-way  cabins  was  heard  the  Let  them  delve  for  weeks,  months,  and 
pounding  of  mortars  and  pestles.  We  years  in  those  long,  damp  drifts,  expend 
were  testing  “indication  rock.”  Vials  the  scanty  income  resulting  from  the 
of  vicious  sulphuric  acid  were  set  reck-  sale,  or  working,  of  some  placer  claim, 
lessly  among  the  miner’s  table  furniture,  in  drills,  fuse,  and  powder,  live  on  pork, 
There  was  a  yellowing  of  fingers,  and  beans,  and  Spanish  beef,  adorn  their 
a  great  preponderance  of  garments  bodies  in  dungaree,  and  gray  flannel, 
stained  and  eaten  by  this  liquid  fire,  and  crook  their  backs  with  hard  labor, 
We  heeded  little  these  accidents  so  and  seam,  and  blacken  their  faces 
that  a  knife  blade  stained  with  copper  through  prematurely  exploding  blasts, 
was  produced  from  the  Great  Hope  My  company  was  merely  to  lie  by,  and 
ledge.  The  formation  of  companies  wait  until  the  existence  of  ore  on  their 
was  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence.  Some  claims  was  proven.  Then  ours,  being 
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the  first  or  second  extension,  should 
immediately  gain  a  market  value. 

I  drew  up  a  prospectus.  To  this  I 
appended  a  constitution  and  by-laws. 
To  gain  members  I  tramped  from  camp 
to  camp.  I  attacked  lawyers,  doctors, 
bankers,  and  capitalists  with  the  pro¬ 
spectus.  I  read  it  to  opulent  saloon¬ 
keepers.  Landlords  took  stock  and 
paid  in  board.  Store-keepers  ventured 
to  subscribe,  and  paid  in  staples.  Many 
became  members  of  my  company  and 
paid  nothing.  Bill,  the  Dutch  black¬ 
smith,  thought  he ’d  try  it  for  a  month. 
He  scanned  attentively  the  prospectus, 
the  constitution,  and  by-laws.  He 
looked  as  though  he  deemed  it  a 
reasonable  enterprise,  then  made  his 
mark  among  the  other  signatures. 
After  which  he  went  into  Old  Stake’s 
and  drew  for  himself  a  glass  three  parts 
full  of  whiskey,  from  the  cornermost 
barrel  on  the  east  side  of  the  store. 
He  drank  success  to  the  enterprise.  He 
knew  only  that  it  was  a  hunt  after  cop¬ 
per,  and  copper  then  was  in  good  odor. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  the  by-laws  of  my  own 
framing,  a  meeting  of  the  entire  com¬ 
pany  was  necessary  once  a  month. 
But  the  members  were  scattered  over 
such  a  wide  area  of  country,  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  assemble  them  together. 

At  length,  one  afternoon,  I  succeeded 
in  getting  about  a  third  in  Stake’s  store. 
It  c6st  me  near  two  days’  travel  from 
camp  to  camp,  calling  at  offices,  stores, 
saloons,  and  private  residences,  to  effect 
this  gathering.  When  assembled,  they 
did  not  manifest  the  vital  interest  in  the 
undertaking  I  could  have  desired.  I 
re-read  the  prospectus,  constitution, 
and  by-laws.  I  explained  the  admirable 
system  of  checks  and  balances  by  whi.ch 
any  fraud  in  the  expenditure  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  funds  would  be  prevented.  Ne¬ 
cessity  compelled  me  to  act  as  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  The  object  of  one-third 
of  my  by-laws  was  to  prevent  any  ras¬ 
cality  on  my  own  part.  While  framing 


them,  I  seemed  to  have  in  view  for  my¬ 
self  some  future  uncontrollable  attack  of 
dishonesty.  These  precautions  proved 
worse  than  useless.  For  there  was 
never  in  the  history  of  the  company 
sufficient  money  in  the  treasury  to  be 
dishonest  with. 

It  was  the  first  grand  mistake.  Had  I 
but  impressed  my  members  with  the  idea 
that  I  was  keen,  sharp,  and  up  to  any¬ 
thing,  they  would  have  regularly  paid 
me  their  monthly  pro  rata.  As  it  was, 
the  year  of  the  company’s  existence  was 
to  me  a  year  of  distressing  impecuniosity, 
and  consequent  starvation. 

My  constitution  and  by-laws  provided 
for  the  election  of  five  trustees.  We 
elected  them  that  afternoon.  .The  five 
trustees  constituted  (myself  excepted) 
the  entire  bulk  of  the  assemblage.  The 
remaining  members  had  all  promised  to 
come,  but  did  not.  Afterwards  they 
acted  much  after  the  same  fashion  in 
the  payment  of  assessments.  The  elec¬ 
tion  over,  there  was  interpolated  in  the 
proceedings  a  game  of  “  seven  up,”  for 
the  whiskey.  I  did  not  like  this.  But 
whiskey  was  a  sort  of  honorary  member 
of  all  these  copper  meetings.  The  game 
finished,  I  read  to  the  trustees  their  duties 
according  to  my  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws.  These  were,  among  other  matters, 
to  keep  a  record  of  all  the  meetings,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  working  or  sale  of  the  company’s 
grounds,  and  tp  use  every  available 
means  to  drag  our  mines,  and  all  other 
possessions,  which  I  bound  myself 
to  accumulate,  to  the  notice  of  the 
world.  Had  my  scheme  only  worked, 
we  might,  by  this  time,  have  held  much 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  trustees,  and 
an  unsolicited  audience  of  lounging 
miners,  and  two  broken-down  negroes, 
camp  pensioners,  listened  with  attention, 
and,  I  suspect  now,  with  some  amuse¬ 
ment,  to  the  copiousness  and  oddity  of 
my  scheme.  It  was  about  all  these 
official  gentry  ever  did  regarding  the 
enterprise. 
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The  meeting  over,  the  company  was 
ready  to  commence  operations.  There 
were  fifteen  dollars  in  the  treasury. 
There  were  neither  provisions,  blankets, 
nor  tools.  My  stockholders  had  un¬ 
limited  confidence  in  my  ability  to  fur¬ 
nish  these  things  without  money.  At  the 
very  outset  I  scarcely  dared  ask  any  one 
for  this  necessary  article,  fearing  he 
might  withdraw  his  name.  I  always 
prefaced  such  requests  with  a  small 
volume  of  excuses. 

An  enthusiastic,  talkative,  good-heart¬ 
ed,  but  according  to  his  own  showing, 
very  desperate  fellow,  loaned  me  an  old 
bay  bald-faced  mare,  in  consideration  of 
being  enrolled  a  member.  I  walked 
forty  miles  to  take  the  animal  from  a 
ranch  on  which  she  was  rusticating. 
The  ranch  owner  presented  a  bill  for 
her  keeping.  I  made  him  a  member  of 
my  universal  prospecting  company,  and 
quelled  that  demand.  One  supply,  how¬ 
ever,  created  another  want.  The  forty 
miles  of  return  riding,  bare-backed,  in¬ 
timated  the  lack  of  a  saddle.  More 
stock  was  sacrificed  to  procure  one. 
Blankets  also  were  necessary.  Another 
member  was  added  ;  a  clothing  dealer. 

The  company,  through  my  exertions, 
held  six  copper  ledges,  in  Tuolumne 
County,  and  one  coal  claim.  To  retain 
possession  of  these,  one  day’s  labor  on 
each  claim  was  required  by  the  mining 
laws  of  that  period.  We  turned  over  a 
few  shovelfuls  of  dirt,  or  battered  a 
rotten  rock  to  pieces.  Who  was  to  say 
this  was  not  a  day’s  labor  ?  Often  it 
required  half  a  day  to  reach  the  locality. 
So  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  spare.  Now 
the  enthusiastic  owner  of  the  bald-faced 
mare  drew  me  a  mystical  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  picture  of  a  region  rich  in  mineral, 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Walker  River. 
Copper  ?  He  even  sneered  at  the  barren 
deposits  of  that  mineral  in  our  foot-hills, 
compared  to  out-crops  he  had  seen  in  a 
certain  strange,  lonesome,  and  not  easily 
found  valley.  And  he  showed,  also,  a 
piece  of  “float  quartz,”  rich  in  gold, 


picked  up  by  him  on  the  old  Walker’s 
Pass  trail. 

The  locality  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  distant.  Alone,  I  plunged 
into  the  silent  pine  forests  of  the  Sierras. 
The  first  night’s  camping  out  was  full  of 
mishaps.  I  slept  cold.  A  Newfound¬ 
land  pup,  given  me  by  a  friend,  to  be¬ 
come  the  “faithful  canine  companion,” 
usual  in  such  cases,  finding  my  bag  of 
meat  lying  carelessly  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  by  which  I  had  camped,  concluded 
it  must  be  for  his  supper,  and  treated  it 
accordingly.  In  addition,  he  seemed  as 
much  disturbed  a^  myself  at  the  loneli¬ 
ness  of  the  forest,  and  growled  and 
barked  all  night  at  real  or  imaginary 
wild  beasts.  On  the  second  day  it 
rained.  Near  nightfall  I  caught  up 
with  Dave  H.  and  his  pack-train,  camp¬ 
ed  in  the  bush.  Starting  with  his  party 
the  next  day  we  were  all  kept  busy  in 
endeavoring  to  repair  the  evil  deeds, 
or  thwart  the  evil  intentions  of  an  ob¬ 
stinate  yellow  mule.  This  one  was 
skilled  to  detect  such  overhanging  rocks 
and  projecting  stumps  as  would  rub  off 
his  pack.  He  chose  to  consider  the 
Niagara  Creek  bridge  dangerous,  and 
successfully  resisted  the  efforts  of  nine 
men  to  carry  him  over.  The  struggling 
nine— a  district  judge  among  the  rest — 
fastened  themselves  on  his  fore  and  hind 
legs.  He  settled  back,  and  was  as  im¬ 
movable  as  the  Rock  of  Ages.  We  beat 
him  combinedly  and  individually.  '  He 
was  carefully  belabored,  in  sections,  from 
the  head  to  the  tail.  He  was  beat  first 
for  his  obstinacy,  and  afterwards  for  the 
stolidity  with  which  he  received  punish¬ 
ment.  The  crevices  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  and  futile  endeavors  to  carry  him 
over,  were  filled  up  by  swearing.  When 
all  human  patience  was  for  the  time  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  Nine  stood  by  in  help¬ 
less  idleness,  he  walked  reflectively  over 
of  his  own  accord. 

A  welcome  retreat  at  nightfall  from 
the  steady  rain  and  dripping  pine  leaves 
was  Hayes’s  newly-built  cabin  in  Eureka 
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Valley.  Without,  the  insurrectionary 
yellow  munched  his  barley,  and  silently 
to  himself  chuckled  over  the  human 
thought,  anxiety,  and  labor  he  had 
caused  that  day.  Within,  twelve  damp 
and  hungry  men  crowded  about  a  heap 
of  blazing  logs,  flung  into  a  great  arti¬ 
ficial  den  of  stone,  called  ar  fire-place, 
concentrating  their  ravenous  gaze  upon 
the  frying  meat  and  baking  biscuit — 
while  Hayes,  acting  as  landlord,  mule¬ 
teer,  and  cook,  with  bared  arms  edged 
perpetually  in  and  out  of  the  moist 
throng  about  the  fire,  never  hinting  at 
the  interruption  thus  caused  his  culi¬ 
nary  duties.  We  started  early  next 
morning  for  the  summit.  Ours  was  the 
first  party  which  that  spring  would  go 
over  the  pass,  for  six  months  left  to  the 
storms  of  that  lofty  desolation.  So,  up 
we  travelled  the  great  ridge  dividing 
California  and  Nevada.  The  air  grew 
cooler,  and  we  felt  that  peculiar  damp¬ 
ness  of  melting  snows.  The  pine  and 
tamarack  became  more  gnarled  and 
stunted.  Dead  and  fallen  trunks 
showed  how  severe  was  their  struggle 
for  life.  Up,  and  a  patch  of  snow  ap¬ 
peared  relieving  the  dark  pine  trunks. 
Our  dogs  thrusting  their  noses  in  it 
rooted  it  up,  and  throwing  it  over  their 
heads  capered  about,  delighted  with 
this  newly-found  element.  The  snow 
patches  became  more  frequent,  and  soon 
merged  into  an  expanse  of  white.  Our 
eyes  commenced  smarting  and  running 
profusely.  Snow -blindness  was  upon 
us.  The  rays  of  a  May  sun  at  noon, 
thrown  upward  from  the  whitened  plain, 
stung  the  eye  as  with  millions  of  atoms 
of  light.  For  relief  we  blackened  our 
faces  from  charred  stumps.  One  man 
was  led,  being  rendered  for  the  time 
totally  blind.  Deep  gullies  were  en¬ 
countered  smoothly  bridged  with  snow, 
the  rushing  water  hoarsely  gurgling  un¬ 
derneath,  but  we  had  brought  shovels, 
and  they  were  dug  through.  At  noon 
we  stood  in  Summit  Valley,  its  gullies 
pouring  water  into  the  Great  Basin, 


through  the  Walker  River  and  into 
the  Pacific  by  the  Stanislaus  and  San 
Joaquin.  Here  in  the  drifts  we  dined, 
our  coffee  warmed  by  a  sickly  fire, 
coaxed  into  a  transient  and  smoky 
existence  by  the  consecutively  hard- 
worked  lungs  of  the  entire  party.  Ere 
we  had  finished,  a  great  white  wall 
blocked  up  one  end  of  the  valley.  It 
was  one  of  the  Sierra  snow  squalls, 
which  had  revelled  to  and  fro  for  months 
in  this  solitude.  For  half  an  hour  we 
were  shut  from  sight,  even  of  the  steep 
valley  crags,  by  a  blinding  whirl  of 
whiteness.  The  gaze  upward  pierced 
but  a  few  feet.  A  lull — and  once  more 
we  set  on.  The  trail  was  lost.  The 
animals  floundered  in  the  snow,  or 
broke  through  into  gullies  filled  with 
rushing  water.  Matters  for  a  short 
time  seemed  getting  serious,  when 
there  was  a  luminous  glimmer  over 
head,  a  bright  break  of  the  gray  clouds, 
the  wind  abated,  the  sun  brightened 
fairly  out,  and  the  flurry  was  seen  chas¬ 
ing  along  the  sombre  range  and  envel¬ 
oping  a  mountain  ten  miles  distant. 
Down  the  steep  eastern  slope  at  dusk 
our  wet,  weary,  and  hungry  huddle  of 
men,  mules,  and  horses  slipped,  stuck, 
and  slid  in  the  yielding  mountain  soil, 
eager  to  gain  the  green  meadow  below, 
through  which  for  miles  the  Walker 
was  seen  hurrying  toward  its  companion 
lake.  At  night  we  crowded  into  the 
Walker  River  House — a  shingle  shanty, 
twelve  feet  square,  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  bunks,  the  usual  rough  stone 
fire-place  almost  filling  the  fourth,  the 
corners  occupied  by  detachments  of 
pots  and  kettles,  a  table  in  the  middle, 
guns  and  rifles  lying  carelessly  about 
with  a  disagreeably  “go-off”  air  about 
them,  wet  dogs  intriguing  for  a  place  by 
the  fire,  saddles  and  bridles  flung  where 
it  was  easy  to  tumble  over  them,  a  con¬ 
stant  bringing  in  of  wood  and  water, 
and  an  eternal  preparation  of  fried 
steak,  a  kneading  and  baking  of  bread, 
and  a  stewing  of  dried  apples  for 
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famished  men  “just  over  the  sum¬ 
mit.” 

Next  day  I  went  forth  alone.  There 
in  the  distance  were  the  mountains 
which  held  the  mysterious  valley,  signi¬ 
fied  by  the  enthusiastic  and  desperate 
owner  of  the  bay  bald-faced  mare.  The 
rugged,  granite,  snow-clad  peaks  seemed 
but  little  nearer  at  nightfall.  I  camped 
by  one  of  the  beautifully  clear  streams 
which  course  through  all  these  upper 
valleys.  What  meant  these  relics  inti¬ 
mating  the  presence  of  men  at  some 
former  period  ?  —  green  wagon  sides, 
feeding-troughs  of  “prairie  schooners,” 
rusty,  bent  gun-barrels,  broken  boxes, 
iron- work,  kettles,  and  broken  bottles. 
On  the  green  cotton- wood  bark  were 
scarred  carvings  of  initials  and  dates  of 
1850.  And  a  walk  little  further  on  dis¬ 
closed  a  sunken  grave,  a  broken  head- 
board,  and  near  by  a  sort  of  broad 
wooden  paddle  ? — no  ;  that  was  not  a 
paddle.  Then  it  came  to  me  :  These 
were  marks  of  the  party  who,  missing 
their  way,  tried  late  in  the  fall  of  ’50 
to  force  the  summit  by  a  blind  valley — 
a  pass  which  from  the  distance  seemed 
to  promise  an  easy  route  over  the 
dreaded  Sierras,  and  led  only  to  inacces¬ 
sible  mountains  and  brinks  of  smooth 
walls  a  thousand  feet  down  the  granite 
sides  of  the  head  gorges  of  the  Tuol¬ 
umne.  This  was  a  mark  of  the  party 
who  straggled  into  “  Lost  Canon,”  as 
they  called  it.  After  the  months  of 
journeying  across  the  Plains,  they 
brought  up  against  this  wall  seamed 
with  valleys,  clefts,  and  canons.  The 
path  to  the  right  seemed  inaccessible. 
It  was  so  only  in  appearance.  Thither 
should  they  have  gone.  That  to  the 
left  looked  open  and  inviting,  but  it  was 
a  dreadful  deceit.  And  here  the  terrible 
snows  overtook  them,  and  though  they 
ascended  the  highest  peaks  around, 
they  could  see  naught  but  treeless  white 
mountain -tops,  right  and  left,  ahead, 
and  behind.  And  in  some  way  it  was 
suspected,  or  some  one  of  the  party,  who 


had  in  advance  made  his  way  down  the 
eastern  slope  to  the  green  and  pleasant 
country  about  Sonora,  intimated  what 
was  likely  to  have  befallen  his  com¬ 
panions  in  the  mountains.  And  men, 
wild  with  the  richness  of  their  newly- 
found  gold  lands,  heard  that  a  little 
band  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
might  be  freezing  and  starving  some¬ 
where  among  those  strange,  unknown, 
serrated,  and  pinnacled  peaks,  which 
stood  out  so  clearly  miles  and  miles 
away  against  the  clear  evening  and 
morning  sky.  They  formed  a  party — a 
party  composed  of  the  “sport”  from 
Texas,  and  the  calculating  but  advent¬ 
urous  man  from  Connecticut.  They 
dashed  into  the  snow  and  cold  and 
dark  pine  valleys  of  that  wild  and  un¬ 
known  region.  They  did  find  the  party. 
A  day  or  two  more  and  some  future 
wanderer  like  myself  but  for  the  rescue 
would  have  sometime  walked  unawares 
into  a  still  and  hideous  camp  of  skele¬ 
tons.  But  the  woman  died.  And  this 
was  the  wooden  shovel  with  which  they 
had  dug  her  grave.  I  had  the  night 
before  listened  to  the  whole  story,  as  I 
lay  on  the  floor,  and  the  narrator  doled 
it  out  from  an  upper  bunk  of  the  Walker 
River  Hotel.  This  night  I  did  think 
much  of  that  lonesome  grave  but  a  few 
feet  distant.  So  many  years  in  these 
grand  solitudes  and  no  mourner  ever  to 
sit  by  it !  My  fire  flickered  on  the  split 
head-board.  The  brook  murmured,  but 
not  monotonously.  There  seemed  to 
come  from  it  strange  whisperings.  The 
cotton-wood  foliage  all  about  was  a  wall 
of  blackness,  the  inside  gilded  by  the 
blaze.  The  wolves  were  howling,  and 
my  Newfoundland  pup  crept  nearer 
me  in  fright.  That  was  a  lonesome 
sepulchre.  Few  the  tears  over  it,  since 
fifteen  years  before  the  shivering,  de¬ 
jected  band  of  emigrants  stood  on  its 
brink.  No  one  to  come  even  once  in 
two  or  three  years  and  replace  the  fallen 
head-board,  or  so  much  as  throw  a 
flower  on  the  sinking,  uneven  mound, 
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whose  perfume  like  the  altar’s  incense 
should  rise  heavenward  an  offering  to 
her  who  lay  beneath.  I  gazed  warily 
around.  Night  will  bring  what  we  term 
superstitious  dreads,  though  the  day 
chases  them  afar. 

Three  weeks  of  lonely  exploration 
gave  me  no  rich  veins.  I  discovered 
numbers  of  quiet  lakes — some  on  the 
very  summits  of  long  mountain  ranges 
— some,  half  way  up,  nestled  in  vales 
and  plateaus,  their  beaches  cumbered 
with  dead  and  decaying  trunks,  their 
waters  clear,  but  no  finny  life  visible. 
There  was  grandeur  in  their  surround¬ 
ings  of  crag  and  precipice,  but  no  cheer¬ 
fulness.  I  wandered  up  long,  narrow 
defiles,  with  walls  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  feet  in  height — and  their 
apparently  abrupt  rocky  terminations 
when  reached,  opening  by  passages 
hitherto  unseen,  disclosing,  a  little  be¬ 
yond,  beautiful  little  parks  covered 
with  the  pine  and  the  willow.  They 
were  vases  in  a  setting  of  cloud-capped 
granite. 

I  dislodged,  in  sport,  the  great  bowl¬ 
ders,  loosely  and  strangely  scattered 
about  on  cliff  and  mountain  side,  and 
watched  them  as  they  tore  down  the 
steeps,  clearing  hundreds  of  feet  in 
great  curved  bounds,  cutting  the  young 
pines  in  two  like  brittle  repds,  and 
finally  splitting  asunder  like  bomb¬ 
shells —  while  the  grating  and  concus¬ 
sions  of  their  descent  grew  fainter,  then 
ceased,  until  at  last  the  fragments  of 
the  rolling  stone  were  seen  like  insects 
creeping  into  the  rivulet’s  bed  below. 
I  was  so  charmed  with  these  mountain 
retreats,  combining  in  so  small  a  com¬ 
pass  lakes,  brooks,  rich  pasturage,  and 
grand  scenery,  that  I  preempted  them 
by  written  notice  in  the  name  of  my 
company.  As  to  climate,  for  eight 
months  in  the  year  they  would  com¬ 
pare  with  Nova  Zembla.  The  winter 
snows  drifted  from  the  tops  above 
buried  them  twenty,  aye,  forty  feet. 

But  the  time  came  for  “renewing” 


my  Tuolumne  County  claims.  The 
company — its  bay  bald-faced  and  laziest 
of  mares,  its  beef-stealing  dog,  and  its 
sanguine  but  now  impecunious  and 
ragged  leader — left  this  grand  and  use¬ 
less  country,  and  made  its  way  back  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  land 
of  its  shareholders.  As  I  advanced 
into  civilization,  expenses  necessarily 
increased.  Living  in  the  wilderness  is 
cheaper  than  in  the  settlements.  Some 
charges  had  to  be  incurred  at  a  few 
roadside  houses.  These  were  mainly 
defrayed  by  adding  the  tavern-keepers 
to  my  swelling  list  of  stockholders. 

By  the  constitution  the  number  was 
limited  to  thirty.  But  I  was  obliged  to 
violate  the  provisions  of  my  own  con¬ 
stitution,  usurp  its  powers,  and  become 
sole  dictator.  My  own  stomach  and 
the  mare’s  stomach  knew  no  law.  The 
company’s  stock  having  thus  commenced 
expanding,  kept  on  expanding  till  fall — 
then  it  burst.  The  usual  show  of  work 
was  made  on  our  extensions,  but  most 
of  the  time  I  roamed  after  stockholders 
and  assessments.  Those  found  wished 
immediately  to  know  if  I  “  had  struck 
anything.”  Their  minds  dwelt  too  much 
on  “  strikes.”  They  seemed  not  to  real¬ 
ize  the  coming  value  of  the  “exten¬ 
sions”  we  already  held.  I  dilated  on 
the  grandeur  and  value  of  the  high 
mountain  landscapes  preempted  for  the 
company.  They  listened  to  me  with  a 
trying,  negative  sort  of  interest.  Away 
down  in  the  depths,  they  seemed  disap¬ 
pointed  that  I  had  not  found  another 
Comstock  lead.  And  the  mills  of  the 
gods — wherever  they  are — never  ground 
so  slowly  as  these  men  ground  out  that 
paltry  three  dollars  per  month.  In  al¬ 
most  every  case  I  was  obliged  to  hint 
and  hint,  and  finally  ask  directly  for 
money.  The  shareholder’s  face  would 
settle  into  a  stony  lengthiness,  and  there 
would  ensue  a  dreadful  pause,  and  his 
hands  would  slowly  grope  into  his  pock¬ 
ets,  or  he  would  move  toward  the  money 
drawer  as  if  forcing  his  way  through  a 
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brier  swamp,  and  I  would  stand  by, 
feeling  guilty  that  I  had  caused  him  so 
much  annoyance.  The  truth  was,  cop¬ 
per  assessments  had  commenced  to  bear 
heavily  on  the  people.  The  Great  Hope 
had  shown  nothing  since  that  fifty  pound 
lump.  The  Superintendent,  however, 
was  certain  the  ore  would  “  come  in  ” 
richer  than  ever  a  few  feet  lower  down. 
He ’d  rather  the  vein  would  act  in  this 
manner  than  have  it  so  rich  nearer  the 
surface.  But  already  there  were  some 
who  looked  solemn  when  copper  was 
mentioned.  I  heard  a  knell.  Copper 
stock  was  doomed.  In  the  midst  of  this 
gathering  gloom  the  bay  bald-faced 
mare  wandered  off  one  night  and  was 
lost.  The  scarcity  and  irregularity  of 
assessments  rendered  her  meals  other 
than  those  picked  from  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  very  infrequent.  She  was  evi¬ 
dently  dissatisfied.  But  this  step  on 
her  part  plunged  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  a  most  desperate  situation.  Op¬ 
erations  were  stopped.  For  her  I  ran¬ 
sacked  the  county.  Day  after  day,  hill, 
dale,  gulch,  canon,  flat,  and  valley  were 
explored ;  Mexicans,  Chinamen,  Dig¬ 
gers,  and  men,  women,  and  children  of 
my  own  race  were  met,  examined,  cross- 
questioned,  and  catechized  concerning 
a  certain  old  bay  bald-faced  mare  of 
deliberate  gait  and  moderate  condition. 
Three  weeks  I  sought  her  in  vain.  And 
then,  too,  reflection  hourly  summoned 
up  before  me  the  bearded  and  grizzled 
face  of  her  owner,  who,  of  course,  was 
to  become  frantic  and  desperate  when 
I,  like  a  culprit,  stammered  out  to  him 
her  loss.  Three  weeks  did  the  camp 
equipage  lie  in  one  place.  Three  weeks 
did  a  man,  wretched  at  the  thoughts  of 
the  neglected  and  exposed  property  of 
a  company,  great  in  design  and  expecta¬ 
tion,  wander  over  the  parched  and  brown 
hills  of  Tuolumne.  And  three  weeks 
did  a  lazy  old  mare  browse  from  green 
ditch  sides  to  river  banks,  and  from  one 
fence-broken  barley  field  to  another, 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  misery  she 


caused  a  man  and  the  derangement  of  a 
great  scheme.  One  dark  night  I  was 
about  to  share  the  friendly  bed  of  a 
miner  in  Banktown,  an  overdone  dot  of 
a  place  with  one  street,  one  hotel,  two 
stores,  three  churches,  and  nine  saloons, 
when  a  familiar  outline  loomed  along 
the  gloom.  It  was  the  mare !  She 
must  have  been  seeking  me.  The  com¬ 
pany  next  day  was  placed  on  a  travel¬ 
ling  footing. 

Late  in  August,  with  about  seventeen 
dollars  in  the  treasury,  the  company’s 
agent,  the  mare,  and  the  dog,  departed 
from  the  settlements  and  headed  for  the 
Walker  River  country.  This  time  it 
was  “  do  or  die.”  Copper  was  on  the 
decline.  The  signs  were  unmistakable. 
Buying  feet  had  ceased.  Selling  them 
for  delinquent  assessments  was  of  ev¬ 
ery-day  occurrence.  Men  regarded  you 
with  contempt  at  offers  of  valuable 
mines.  I  vowed  never  again  to  risk 
myself  trying  to  collect  assessments. 
People  were  cross  because  they  had  not 
sold  in  the  spring  when  buyers  were 
plenty.  I  felt  that  a  very  rich  mine 
must  be  discovered  this  time  or  that 
the  company  must  never  see  its  head 
again. 

For  the  months  of  November,  De¬ 
cember,  January,  and  February,  I  write 
a  blank.  One  evening,  about  the  first 
of  March,  as  the  setting  sun  ca^t  its 
cold,  brassy  rays  over  an  expanse  of 
snow-covered  mountains  and  snow-bur¬ 
dened  pines,  a  solitary  young  man  might 
have  been  seen  tumbling,  gliding,  slid¬ 
ing,  sometimes  in  a  sitting  posture, 
sometimes  in  a  well-defined  spraVl, 
down,  down,  down,  a  steep  declivity  of 
hard  frozen  snow  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
a  minute.  Rocks,  trees,  stumps,  and 
branches  grazed  and  brushed  him  as  he 
flew  past.  A  few  hundred  feet  ahead 
sped  two  long  Norwegian  snow-shoes 
and  a  balancing  pole.  He  made  abor¬ 
tive  snatches  at  brittle  twigs  and  clawed 
desperately  in  the  snow  with  scratched 
and  bleeding  fingers.  In  that  swift  and 
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brief  trip  of  ten  seconds,  a  thousand 
pictures  of  events,  important  and  unim¬ 
portant,  in  the  history  of  the  Great  Ex¬ 
tension  Prospecting  Company,  flew,  a 
lightning  panorama,  through  his  brain. 
He  saw  millions  of  copper  prospectors 
at  work  ;  he  saw  the  prospectus,  con¬ 
stitution,  and  by-laws,  the  preliminary 
meeting  at  Stake’s  store,  the  trampings 
to  gain  stockholders,  the  timid  proposi¬ 
tions  to  tavern-keepers  in  the  matter  of 
stock  for  board,  the  illy  concealed  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  shareholders  at  the  first 
report  of  the  company’s  operations,  the 
yellow  mule,  the  Eastern  home,  the  loss 
of  the  lazy  bald-faced  mare,  the  Lost 
Canon  woman’s  grave,  the  chilly  nights 
on  mountain  sides,  the  last  demand  of 
the  desperate  owner  of  the  mare,  that 
she  be  given  up,  the  unhorsing  and  con¬ 
sequent  final  cessation  of  the  company’s 
operations,  and  the  dreary  three  months 
of  winter  imprisonment  with  two  com¬ 
panions  in  Eureka  Valley.  I  was  that 
man.  I  brought  up,  less  one  of  my  two 
pairs  of  pantaloons,  in  a  bank  of  soft 
snow.  This  was  one  of  the  last  move¬ 
ments  of  the  company. 

I  had  left  Eureka  Valley  that  morn¬ 
ing  tired  of  a  bear’s  life  in  winter,  tired 
of  the  inside  of  our  smoky,  snow-buried 
cabin,  tired  of  reading  through  and 
through  the  same  books  and  papers, 
tired  of  snow,  snow  sifting  by  night  and 
day  through  a  thousand  cracks  in  our 
cabin  ;  of  snow  caking  against  the  win¬ 
dows  ;  of  snow-flakes  twisting  hurrying 
down  and  criss-crossing  as  we  peered  by 
night  from  our  door,  and  the  candle’s 
ray  straggled  a  few  feet  into  the  gloom 
of  the  valley ;  of  snow  in  the  morning 
similarly  hurrying,  twisting,  and  falling, 
and  so  all  day  and  the  next  night,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next,  and  for  weeks, 
until  the  accumulation  arose  to  the  win¬ 
dow  sills,  then  to  the  tops,  then  to  the 
eaves,  and  the  roof  bent  and  cracked 
wearily  under  the  burden  until  we  shov¬ 
elled  it  off.  We  had  told  each  other  all 
our  stories,  all  our  individual  hopes  and 


plans,  our  ideas  of  life,  love,  women, 
mining,  death,  religion,  and  matrimony. 
We  talked  these  things  over  and  over 
at  our  after-supper  sittings,  with  the 
cold  roar  of  the  pines  sounding  in  our 
ears,  occasionally  interrupted  by  mis¬ 
chievous  blasts  dropping  straight  down 
the  low,  wide-mouthed  chimney  and 
scattering  live  coals  and  ashes  from 
end  to  end  of  our  long,  gloomy  dom¬ 
icile.  In  the  absence  of  my  compan¬ 
ions,  all  my  former  offences  of  omis¬ 
sion  and  commission  clustered  about 
me.  Melancholy  flapped  her  black 
wings  over  me.  It  might  have  been  the 
diet  though.  We  boiled  the  bones  and 
cartilage  of  cattle  lost  in  the  snows  of 
these  upland  valleys,  and  sustaining  for 
a  time  a  wretched  existence  on  snow¬ 
bound  plateaus  from  oak  bark  or  red 
berries  until  we  sought  them  out,  shot 
them,  skinned  and  quartered  them, 
dragged  them  home  on  sleds,  eat  them, 
and  then,  I  suspect,  endured  dyspeptic 
horrors.  But  I  was  wretched  in  this 
solitude  and  monotonous  existence.  Out 
of  this  silence  into  some  part  of  the 
world  I  must  go.  I  started  on  snow- 
shoes,  with  twenty-five  pounds  of  pro¬ 
visions  on  my  back,  a  hatchet  and  coffee¬ 
pot  slung  to  my  waist,  and  a  bag  of 
well-dried  kindling  stuff  in  my  bosom. 
In  rounding  that  steep,  slippery  moun¬ 
tain  curve  I  expected  to  slip.  These 
expectations  were  realized.  All  that 
was  left  of  the  Great  Extension  Pros¬ 
pecting  Company  did  slip.  As  it  slid  it 
made  up  its  mind,  without  sanction  of 
the  constitution  or  by-laws,  that  wher¬ 
ever  it  brought  up,  if  it  brought  up 
alive,  it  would  stop  for  the  night.  And  it 
did  stop.  At  the  base  of  one  great  tree 
the  snow  had  melted.  In  this  hollow, 
enlarged  a  little  by  the  aid  of  the  hatch¬ 
et,  I  built  my  fire.  You  wonder  from 
what  quarter  I  procured  fuel  ?  I  chipped 
into  the  blaze  the  thick,  dry  bark  of  the 
tree  itself.  And  there  I  passed,  you 
may  imagine,  an  uncomfortable  night  ? 
No,  not  entirely;  I  sung  and  laughed, 
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ate,  and  drank  warm,  nourishing  coffee, 
repeated  all  my  school-boy  pieces  and 
scraps  of  poetry,  idealized  myself  into 
a  prominent  politician,  made  a  speech 
to  a  crowd  of  imaginary  constituents, 
passed  in  review  my  acquaintances, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  saw  with 
anxious  eye  the  sky  cover  with  drifting 
clouds,  the  signs  of  another  storm  which, 
should  it  break  ere  the  morning,  might 
render  it  an  impossibility  for  me  ever  to 
regain  that  grade  a  thousand  feet  above. 
Premonitory  blasts  swept  through  the 
trees.  Then  came  lulls,  and  from  the 
murmuring  of  the  river  far  below  me 
there  seemed  to  straggle  up  hoarse,  un¬ 
couth  tongues  and  wild,  weird  cries, 
while  the  stiffened,  frost-bound  tree 
trunks  around  creaked  and  snapped, 
and  hard  frozen  lumps  of  snow  falling 
from  their  tops  rushed  with  a  crack¬ 
ing,  rustling  noise  through  the  branches. 
The  morning  came  at  last,  gray  and 
gloomy,  with  straggling  flakes  of  snow. 
I  spent  it  in  literally  dragging  myself 
up  the  slippery  steep,  and  at  times  re¬ 


coiling  with  dread  from  hollow-sound¬ 
ing  surfaces,  which,  pierced  by  my  pole, 
proved  the  deep,  empty  hollows  of  moun¬ 
tain  ravines  beneath. 

Three  days  afterward  the  only  ani¬ 
mated  relic  of  the  Great  Extension 
Prospecting  Company  appeared,  with 
sundry  frozen  toes,  in  the  settlements. 
He  sought  out  no  shareholders  ;  he  de¬ 
manded  no  assessments.  He  was  aware 
without  being  told  that  copper  was 
quite  dead.  Even  the  Great  Hope 
mine  was  abandoned.  A  monument  to 
its  memory  stood  out  weekly  in  the 
county  paper — a  long  column  of  delin¬ 
quent  assessments. 

I  have  seen,  from  time  to  time,  va¬ 
rious  members  of  the  Great  Extension 
Prospecting  Company.  Even  when  we 
do  not  speak,  we  smile  on  passing  each 
other. 

But  I  have  still,  carefully  preserved, 
the  yellowed,  finger -worn  and  soiled 
company  prospectus,  constitution,  and 
by-laws. 


CHINESE  WOMEN  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


WERE  a  foreigner  upon  landing 
on  our  shores  to  confine  his 
walks  to  certain  streets  of  our  cities, 
and  witness  female  life  only  as  it  is  ex¬ 
hibited  amongst  the  abandoned  women, 
he  might  form  an  opinion  respecting 
our  social  condition  altogether  erroneous 
and  unjust.  In  like  manner  the  person 
who  estimates  the  whole  Chinese  nation 
by  a  few  specimens  he  may  see  in  ^he 
streets  of  some  of  the  California  towns, 
will  be  greatly  mistaken  in  his  conclu¬ 
sions. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  in  China,  sad 
deflections  from  the  path  of  virtue ; 
cases  of  unfaithful  wives,  and  of  daugh¬ 
ters  who  have  been  deceived;  and  the 


cities  and  towns  have  their  plague  spots ; 
but  never  in  a  Chinese  city,  so  far  as  we 
have  learned,  is  vice  so  unmasked  and 
so  shameless  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  many 
of  the  streets  of  San  Francisco — and 
not  merely  where  Chinese  women  con¬ 
gregate,  but  where  those  of  a  whiter 
skin  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  trade 
openly  without  the  restrictions  and  reg¬ 
ulations  to  which  they  are  subjected  in 
older  and  even  more  wicked  cities. 

Nearly  all  the  Chinese  women  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  are  a  disgrace  to  their  nation  ; 
and  because  of  this  disgrace,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  grievous  crime  commit¬ 
ted  upon  most  of  these  women  who 
have  been  brought  hither  by  compulsion, 
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and  also  because  of  the  bad  morals  en¬ 
gendered  amongst  their  youth,  the  six 
Companies  have,  from  time  to  time,  en¬ 
deavored  to  contrive  means  to  prevent 
their  being  landed  here,  or  to  send  them 
home  again  after  they  have  been  landed. 

Very  few  Chinamen  have  brought 
their  wives  to  California.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this  ;  and  one  is,  that 
Chinese  customs  require  that  the  female 
portion  of  a  family  shall  remain  at  home, 
attending  to  domestic  duties  ;  and  wher¬ 
ever  the  husband  and  brothers  may  go, 
the  wives  and  mothers  seldom  accom¬ 
pany  them.  They  may  sometimes  be  seen 
going  in  company  to  the  temples,  and  to 
the  hills  at  the  season  of  the  worship  at 
the  tombs.  The  male  and  female  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family  may  be  found  at  the 
same  funerals  and  weddings  ;  but  they 
usually  take  different  times  or  separate 
roads  to  get  to  them.  When  Chinamen 
go  abroad  for  trade,  or  on  public  busi¬ 
ness,  the  wives  and  children  are  left  at 
home.  Thus  it  is  that  Chinese  females 
are  by  habit  and  education  exceedingly 
domestic,  having  neither  inclination  nor 
courage  to  venture  far  from  home — 
but  especially  do  they  dread  the  great 
sea,  with  its  wild  winds  and  tumultuous 
waves  ;  while  the  thought  of  encounter¬ 
ing  the  “  fierce  barbarian  ”  on  his  own 
soil  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
quench  any  desire  for  foreign  travel  that 
might  have  sprung  up  in  the  mind.  The 
Chinawoman’s  little  feet  also,  as  well  as 
the  tendencies  of  female  education  and 
national  prejudices,  are  in  the  way  of 
her  becoming  much  of  a  “gadder,” 
even  around  in  her  own  neighborhood  ; 
and  much  more  perhaps  will  these  im¬ 
pediments  interfere  with  any  plan  which 
might  be  formed  for  the  emigration  of 
families  to  foreign  lands.  We  have 
thus  indicated  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Chinamen  do  not  bring  their  wives  to 
California.  The  chief  reason,  however, 
is  that  no  Chinaman  comes  to  California 
as  a  permanent  resident.  Every  man 
intends  to  return  to  his  native  land 
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again  after  having  made  sufficient  to 
pay  him  for  all  his  labor,  risks,  and 
hardships.  Partly  for  this  reason  it  is 
that  scarcely  any  of  them  purchase  real 
estate ;  and  for  this  reason  even  the 
wealthiest  content  themselves  in  their 
narrow,  uncomfortable  quarters,  never 
expending  money  very  largely  in  fitting 
up  and  adorning  a  habitation  in  the 
style  of  the  homes  of  their  childhood, 
and  to  which  they  hope  very  soon  to 
return. 

As  the  six  Companies  were  not  or¬ 
ganized  with  reference  to  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  females  to  this  country,  there  is 
nothing  in  their  constitutions  and  by¬ 
laws  making  provision  in  any  way  for 
them ;  nor  do  they  keep  any  register 
of  their  names,  or  of  the  arrivals  and 
departures  ;  consequently  there  is  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  with  any  satis¬ 
factory  degree  of  accuracy,  the  number 
of  Chinese  women  on  this  coast.  We 
have  several  hundreds  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ;  and  nearly  every  town  of  much 
size,  in  which  there  are  Chinamen,  has 
some  women. 

The  questions  may  here  arise :  how 
came  these  women  here ;  why  are  they 
here  ;  and  where  are  they  from  ? 

Why  they  are  here  has  already  been 
intimated  with  sufficient  definiteness. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
ask :  for  what  purpose  were  they  orig¬ 
inally  brought  to  this  country  ?  for  they 
do  not  all  remain  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  once  were.  Some  of  them 
have  escaped  from  their  former  mas¬ 
ters,  and  are  living  with  men  as  their 
wives  or  concubines.  But,  “  how  came 
they  here  ?  ”  and  “  where  are  they  from  ?  ” 
are  questions  which  very  ip  any  of  our 
people  would  be  unable  to  answer. 

Those  familiar  with  the  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  San  Francisco  know  what  a 
crowd  of  people  congregated  here  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  what  prac¬ 
tices  were  tolerated.  Vice  of  every 
form  reigned  unchecked ;  and  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  were  ready 
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to  traffic  in  anything  which  might  bring 
gain  to  their  pockets ;  and  amongst 
such  were  a  few  shrewd,  but  unprinci¬ 
pled  Chinamen,  who  having  surveyed 
the  ground,  and  taken  notes  of  the  sit¬ 
uation,  returned  to  China ;  but  they 
soon  came  back,  bringing  with  them 
the  first  of  those  women  whose  num¬ 
bers  have  since  increased  from  year  to 
year,  and  whose  presence  is  an  offence 
to  all  respectable  people,  and  a  blot  on 
the  character  of  their  own  nation.  Both 
men  and  women  engaged  in  this  busi¬ 
ness ;  sometimes,  the  women  as  “sole 
traders ;  ”  and  sometimes,  men  and 
women  in  partnership. 

But  how  are  these  victims  obtained  ? 
In  various  ways.  Sickness,  misfortune, 
or  a  year  of  famine  in  that  over-popu¬ 
lated  empire,  reduces  many  families  to 
extreme  poverty ;  and  being  brought  to 
the  verge  of  starvation  there  are  those 
who  prefer  to  give  away,  or  sell  their 
children,  rather  than  to  see  them  die  of 
hunger.  And,  as  female  children  are 
less  prized  than  males,  more  of  the  girls 
are  thus  disposed  of  than  of  the  boys  ; 
and  some  of  these  poor  girls,  when  cast 
adrift  upon  the  world,  are  gathered  up 
by  that  class  of  men  and  women  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  to  act  as  servants  while 
young,  and  when  grown  to  be  devoted 
to  Venus. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  the  practice  of 
disposing  of  daughters  for  a  money 
consideration  —  that  they  may  become 
-.the  secondary  wives  of  those  who  de¬ 
sire  and  can  support  them  —  has  been 
•used  as  a  means  for  filling  the  gaps 
made  by  disease  in  the  ranks  of  those 
unfortunate  victims  of  man’s  avarice 
and  lust ;  the  procurers  pretending  to 
desire  the  women  as  secondary  wives 
.for  themselves  or  for  others — and,  when 
.they  have  got  them  in  their  power, 
passing  them  over  to  the  keeping  of 
those  from  whose  clutches  few  escape. 

Again:  the  coast  of  China  swarms 
with  pirates  who  do  not  always  restrict 
themselves  with  plundering  on  the  high 


seas ;  nor  when  they  make  inroads 
upon  shore  do  they  content  themselves 
with  gold  and  silver  and  merchan¬ 
dise  merely — but  they  not  unfrequently 
carry  off  men  and  women,  if  they  have 
reason  to  hope  that  a  large  price  will  be 
paid  for  their  redemption  —  and  some¬ 
times  if  the  women  are  not  redeemed 
by  their  relatives  they  are  disposed  of  to 
those  who  would  not  hesitate  to  traffic 
in  the  blood  and  souls  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  if  there  was  a  prospect  of 
enriching  themselves  thereby.  Also: 
during  several  years  past  there  have 
been  civil  wars  in  certain  portions  of 
the  south  of  China,  in  which  many  lives 
have  been  sacrificed,  and  some  of  the 
people  have  been  led  away  as  captives  ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  a  portion  of  the 
captive  men  have  been  sent  on  board 
the  Coolie  ships  bound  for  Chili  and 
Peru  ;  while  the  females,  if  not  ransomed 
by  their  kindred,  were  sold  into  a  sla¬ 
very  inconceivably  worse  than  the  West 
Indian  and  South  American  Coolie  ser¬ 
vitude. 

From  the  sources  above  indicated 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
stews  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San 
Francisco  and  other  California  towns 
draw  their  supplies.  Therefore,  reader, 
that  shame-faced  girl  you  sometimes 
see  upon  the  street  might  be  able  to  tell 
a  story  of  her  wrongs  and  sufferings 
which  would  moisten  the  eyes  of  those 
who  seldom  weep  ;  and  all  of  them  de¬ 
serve  our  pity.  There  are  those  amongst 
them  whose  childhood  was  passed  in 
comfortable  homes,  and  who  vainly  sigh 
to  be  restored  to  them;  who,  in  their 
dreams,  may  again  be  walking  amid 
their  native  bamboo  groves,  or  may  be 
playing  in  the  gardens  amongst  the 
birds,  the  flowers,  the  fish  ponds,  and 
the  grottoes;  or,  in  the  “inner  apart¬ 
ments,”  are  engaged  with  their  em¬ 
broidery,  or  the  guitar — but  who  awake 
only  to  shudder  at  the  horrors  in  -  the 
scenes  around  them — only  to  hear  the 
hoarse  voice,  or  to  feel  the  cruel  blows 
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of  the  hag  whose  greed  of  gold  daily 
forces  these  once  innocent  creatures  on 
in  their  course  of  prostitution  and  to  a 
wretched  end. 

To  show  that  this  is  not  romancing, 
we  here  insert  the  translation  of  a  proc¬ 
lamation  which,  not  long  ago,  was  post¬ 
ed  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco: 

TRANSLATION. 

“The  man  putting  forth  this  procla¬ 
mation  is  of  the  Shen  Ling  district,  and 
of  the  village  San  ;  his  name  is  Chen 
Ha,  and  his  father’s  name  is  Chen  E 
Chung. 

“  Formerly,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Tung 
Chi,  our  district  was  visited  by  the  ter¬ 
rible  scourge  of  the  Hak  Ka  banditti. 
In  the  ninth  month  our  village  people 
suffered  defeat  at  their  hands.  Those 
who  were  slain  were  without  number, 
but  many  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  slain  were  carried  away  as  captives. 
I  had  a  younger  sister,  named  Ah  Shau, 
who  was  seized  and  carried  off. 

“  Subsequently,  rewards  were  offered 
for  her  recovery,  but  already  she  had 
been  taken  to  Macao  and  thence  to 
Hongkong.  In  the  search  for  her  it 
was  ascertained  that  she  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  scoundrel  who  persist¬ 
ently  tried  to  force  her  into  the  ways  of 
the  prostitute,  but  happily  my  younger 
sister  resolutely  resisted,  nor  ever  yield¬ 
ed  ;  still  the  scoundrel  refused  to  allow 
her  to  be  redeemed. 

“At  length  the  steamer,  which  yester¬ 
day  (January  20th)  arrived,  brought  her 
to  this  city ;  also  following  her  was  a 
letter  from  our  father  directing  me  to 
save  my  sister.  The  matter  I  have  al¬ 
ready  examined  and  find  the  statements 
true,  and  that  she  is  now  lodged  in  a 
house  of  ill-fame,  and  is  constantly  sub¬ 
jected  to  distressing  persecutions  to 
compel  her  to  yield  to  dishonor ;  but 
firmly  she  resists,  and  continually  suf¬ 
fers  trials  and  scourging  with  anguish 
which  canrtot  be  described. 

“Alas  !  alas  !  Who  tliat  has  a  sister 


would  endure  the  thought  of  her  being 
taken  to  a  brothel  ?  A  thousand  shames  ! 

“  I  and  my  sister  Ah  Shau  have  the 
affection  which  appertains  to  those  of 
one  bone  and  one  flesh,  and  this  which 
I  have  done  is  what  I  ought  to  do. 
Therefore,  all  ye  brethren  of  my  native 
village,  consult  and  deliberate,  and  im¬ 
mediately  despatch  an  officer  and  escort 
her  cm  her  return  to  her  native  place, 
so  that  brother  and  sister  may  meet 
again,  and  thus  you  will  rescue  her  from 
the  torments  inflicted  by  the  keepers  of 
the  brothels,  and  will  avert  dishonor 
and  shame  from  our  native  town. 

“  There  was  no  alternative  for  me  but 
to  enter  upon  this  business  ;  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  not  to  do 
it,  nor  am  I  like  those  of  inordinate  lust, 
or  like  those  seeking  opportunities  to 
make  profit.  Therefore,  especially  I 
publish  this  placard  to  set  forth  clearly 
these  matters.  All  you  gentlemen  hav¬ 
ing  a  clear  understanding  of  these  facts 
will  believe  the  statements,  and  will  at 
once  be  able  to  judge  and  discriminate. 

“  Tung  Chf,  7th  year,  8th  month,  the 
last  decade. 

“  Chen  Ha’s  placard.” 

The  statements  here  made  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  townsmen  and  neighbors 
of  Chen  Ha ;  the  case,  we  have  heard, 
was  brought  into  the  Courts,  but  Chen 
Ha  failed  to  procure  the  release  of  the 
young  woman,  and  she  was  remanded 
to  the  custody  of  the  person  who  had 
fixed  her  talons  in  the  flesh  of  the  vic¬ 
tim.  The  Chinaman’s  comment  on  the 
issue  of  the  case  was  that  the  defendant 
had  more  money  than  the  plaintiff.  As 
for  ourselves  we  witnessed  none  of  the 
judicial  proceedings,  and  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  we  have  in  regard  to  this  story  is 
the  document  of  which  we  have  given 
a  translation,  together  with  the  reports 
which  Chen  Ha’s  countrymen  have 
brought  to  us ;  but  that  there  are 
wrongs  inflicted  and  abuses  practised 
in  the  procuring  of  -these  women  and 
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bringing  them  to  our  shores  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  who  has  read  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  scenes  enacted 
on  the  arrival  of  many  of  the  China 
steamers,  where  rival  parties  are  in 
waiting  to  seize  and  retain  the  custody 
of  the  female  passengers.  A  portion 
of  the  six  Companies  have  been  labor¬ 
ing  ostensibly  to  prevent  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  this  class  of  females,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  their  action,  except  that  floating  ru¬ 
mors  have  charged  that  presents  in 
money  may  render  some  of  the  officers 
more  easy  to  be  convinced  that  the  per¬ 
sons  who  claim  the  women  have  a  right 
to  them.  There  are  rumors,  also,  that 
combinations  have  been  formed  to  re¬ 
sist  the  action  of  the  six  Companies, 
and  that  the  money  to  be  made  in  the 
traffic  is  more  than  enough  to  pay  the 
costs  of  litigation  and  the  risk  of  get¬ 
ting  a  broken  head.  Out  of  such  dis¬ 
graceful  business  arose  the  disturbances 
and  shooting  in  the  Chinese  quarter 
not  long  ago,  which  were  reported  in 
the  papers.  The  persecutions  to  which 
the  wretched  inmates  of  those  abodes 
of  vice  and  crime  are  subjected,  in  order 
to  force  them  to  a  course  of  life  from 
which  they  shrink  with  horror,  are  sub¬ 
jects  not  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
to  light.  Chinamen  themselves  com¬ 
monly  report  these  things  with  indigna¬ 
tion  and  abhorrence. 

If  there  is  skill  in  the  Courts  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  unravelling  of  these  cases, 
and  if  there  is  power  in  the  law  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  innocent,  to  punish  the  guilty, 
and  to  wipe  away  a  reproach  which 
must  rest  on  any  city  that  winks  at 
crime,  it  will  be  a  thousand  pities  if 
they  fail  to  do  it ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
it  is  a  question  for  the  consideration 
of  every  philanthropist.  What  scheme 
can  be  devised  for  the  relief  of  these 
w'ronged  and  wretched  women  ?  Can 
there  not  be  some  home  or  house  of 
refuge  founded,  into  which  some  of 
these  poor  creatures  may  be  gathered, 


where,  free  from  fear,  they  may  return 
to  virtue  and  live  in  peace,  and  where 
they  may  be  taught  that  which  will 
prepare  them  to  be  happy  and  useful, 
whether  they  remain  with  us  or  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  land  from  which  they  are 
now  unwilling  exiles  ?  Here  is  a  field 
for  the  exercise  of  benevolence ;  and 
this  community,  young  as  is  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  not  behind  any  Eastern  city  in 
its  proportion  of  noble  women,  who 
only  need  to  be  told  where  there  is 
want  to  be  relieved,  sorrow  to  be  as¬ 
suaged,  or  wrong  to  be  redressed,  and 
they  are  there  with  all  a  woman’s  sym¬ 
pathy  and  quick  perception,  contriving 
and  executing  means  to  meet  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  occasion. 

Out  of  the  class  of  women  of  whom 
we  have  been  speaking  some  have  been 
transferred  to  other  relations.  Some 
have  been  disposed  of,  as  we  have  un¬ 
derstood,  to  men  with  whom  they  live 
as  mistresses,  and  others  have  been 
taken  to  act  as  servants  to  those  mis¬ 
tresses  ;  but  a  much  larger  class  have 
escaped  from  those  who  held  them  in 
bondage,  by  what  is  commonly  termed 
by  them  “a  returning  to  virtue.”  There 
may,  however,  be  ground  to  fear  that, 
strong  as  might  be  their  desire  to  com¬ 
plete  the  journey,  the  goal  is  farther  off 
than  many  of  them  have  been  able  to 
reach,  so  that  they  have  stopped  midway. 

This  process  of  “  returning  to  virtue  ” 
is  when  an  arrangement  is  made  be¬ 
tween  a  man  and  woman  (usually  by 
stealth)  to  live  together  as  husband  and 
wife,  and  they  go  before  a  magistrate, 
go  through  the  form  of  marriage,  pay 
the  fee,  and  the  woman  follows  home 
her  quasi  husband,  feeling  compara¬ 
tively  secure,  as  the  law  will  now  de¬ 
fend  her  in  her  new  relations.  A  few 
of  these,  doubtless,  are  intended  by  the 
parties  as  bona  fide  marriages ;  more 
are  only  the  process  by  which  a  man 
contrives  to  take  to  himself  a  secondary 
wife,  or  concubine,  whom  he  will  take 
home  with  him  when  he  finally  returns 
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to  China,  to  be  the  servant  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  wife  ;  and  the  same  will  be  the 
case  whether  he  already  has  a  wife  at 
home  or  has  only  been  betrothed,  for  in 
China  a  betrothal  is  considered  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  binding  as  the 
marriage.  But  the  greater  portion  of 
these  alliances,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
are  merely  temporary ;  sometimes  the 
woman  forsakes  the  man  to  follow  one 
whom  she  likes  better,  but  oftener  it  is 
the  man  who  abandons  the  woman,  or, 
for  aught  we  know,  barters  her  away  to 
another  person. 

The  children  (if  any  there  should 
be)  from  these  alliances  are  generally 
claimed  by  the  man,  and  when  he  re¬ 
turns  to  China  they  are  taken  with  him 
to  be  reared  with  the  children  born  in 
legitimate  wedlock ;  no  questions  need 
be  asked  respecting  their  maternity,  nor 
will  any  taint  adhere  to  them  on  account 
of  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  looseness  of 
life  and  wide  defection  from  the  man¬ 
ners  of  chaste  women  in  their  own  land, 
there  is  still  a  struggle  on  the  part  of 
most  of  those  who  are  attempting  to 
live  as  families,  to  secure  an  observance 
of  the  external  forms  of  modesty  and 
propriety.  On  the  doors,  or  along  the 
passage-ways  leading  to  the  rooms  which 
women  occupy,  are  posted  such  notices 
as  these :  “  Please  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  male  and  female  apartments.” 
“  Strangers  will  refrain  from  entering.” 
From  the  “Book  of  Rites”  they  teach 
their  children  that  “at  the  age  of  seven 
boys  and  girls  must  not  sit  on  the  same 
mat,  nor  eat  at  the  same  table  ;  ”  and 
that  “  girls,  after  they  are  ten  years  of 
age,  must  not  leave  their  apartments.” 
We  very  seldom  find  men  and  women 
eating  together,  however  limited  may  be 
their  accommodations.  In  most  cases, 
also,  there  is  an  observance  of  the  an¬ 
cient  usages  which  do  not  admit  of  the 
sexes  going  abroad  together,  or  of  their 
mingling  in  public  assemblies.  If  by 
chance  they  encounter  each  other  on 


the  highway  they  are  expected  to  drop 
their  eyes  and  take  separate  sides  of  the 
street. 

The  women  who  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
gambling  houses  gaudily  dressed,  sing¬ 
ing,  and  playing  the  guitar  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  crowd,  are  of  that 
class  which,  in  Western  parlance,  would 
be  termed  “of  no  account;”  so,  like¬ 
wise,  are  most  of  those  of  bold  and  for¬ 
ward  deportment  who  are  seen  upon  the 
streets  and  frequenting  the  shops  and 
the  theatres.  The  uniform  effect  of 
criminal  practices  in  hardening  the 
heart  and  in  blunting  the  finer  feelings 
of  our  nature,  as  well  as  the  exhibition 
of  the  many  forms  of  wickedness  which 
are  common  in  the  portion  of  the  city 
allotted  to  them,  together  with  all  the 
influences  and  associations  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  live,  have  quite  destroyed 
those  retiring  and  modest  habits  in 
which  most  Chinese  girls  are  educated 
with  the  utmost  care. 

As  has  been  already  stated  very  few 
men  bring  their  wives  from  China.  A 
few  have  here  met  marriageable  dam¬ 
sels,  and  have  gone  through  with  all 
the  formalities  of  betrothal,  exchange  of 
presents,  marriage  feasts,  and  marriage 
ceremonies,  and  are  still  faithful  to  each 
other,  and  in  this  respect  are  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  their  countrymen,  and  exert  a 
healthful  influence  upon  the  morals  of 
this  portion  of  the  population. 

One  case  of  a  wife  coming  all  the  way 
alone  across  the  stormy  sea  to  find  and 
hereafter  to  live  with  her  husband  is 
deserving  of  a  passing  notice.  Friends 
at  home  besought  her  not  to  do  a  thing 
so  in  conflict  with  Chinese  custom  ;  the 
husband  and  his  relatives  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  when  they  heard  of  her  purpose, 
wrote  entreating  her  not  to  expose  her¬ 
self  to  hardships  and  perils  on  the  sea, 
and  to  the  trials  which  would  be  liable 
to  befall  her  here ;  but  she  answered 
that  where  the  husband  was  there  she 
had  a  right  to  be,  and  that,  moreover, 
too  little  of  his  earnings  found  their  way 
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across  the  waters  to  his  family ;  and  as 
they  were  not  now  so  young  as  they 
were  once,  it  was  time  for  them  to  begin 
to  save  something  for  the  season  of  old 
age  and  decrepitude  —  therefore,  she 
would  come  and  help  him  in  the  care  of 
the  money  he  was  earning. 

This  woman,  with  a  young  lad  (her 
son),  is  now  attempting  to  support  her¬ 
self  by  little  jobs  of  sewing,  and  by 
making  cigarettes  ;  while  the  husband 
is  in  the  service  of  a  mining  company 
in  the  Kern  River  country,  and  sends 
up  frequent  remittances  to  the  wife. 
Were  there  more  such  wives  amongst 
the  Chinamen  in  California,  less  of  their 
earnings  would  be  sacrificed  at  the  gam¬ 
bling  table,  less  time  wasted  in  idleness, 
and  less  mental  and  physical  vigor  de¬ 
stroyed  in  opium  smoking. 

Chinese  women  seldom  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  education — therefore,  how 
empty  must  be  the  minds  of  these  poor 
creatures  !  How  heavily  the  time  must 
hang  upon  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
no  books  or  newspapers  to  entertain  and 
instruct  them  !  Chinese  public  opinion 
is  a  barrier  to  their  attending  a  place  of 
worship,  where  they  would  be  intermin¬ 
gled  in  a  congregation  with  the  other 
sex ;  but  when  in  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  from  house  to  house,  women 
have  ventured  in  to  listen  (as  sometimes 
is  the  case),  they  are  usually  more  at¬ 
tentive  than  the  men,  and  apparently 
more  anxious  to  know  what  the  new 
doctrine  is. 

That  Chinese  women  are  religiously 
inclined  may  be  evident  from  the  great¬ 
er  proportion,  according  to  their  num¬ 
bers,  who  frequent  the  temples,  and 
from  their  donations  for  the  support  of 
these  temples,  and  their  offerings  to 
the  gods  ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  hardest,  wickedest  characters  among 
them  are  the  most  punctilious  in  the 
performance  of  the  rites  prescribed  by 
their  religious  guides  ;  and  for  this  they 
probably  have  two  motives — one,  being 
the  desire  to  secure  pardon  for  their 


evil  deeds,  which  they  very  well  know 
are  not  few  nor  small ;  the  other,  being 
to  win  the  favor  of  their  gods,  so  that 
their  trade  may  prosper,  and  money 
may  flow  in  upon  them. 

Chinese  women  die,  as  well  as  other 
people,  when  the  appointed  time  arrives. 
Their  money  has  often  served  them  :  it 
has  helped  them,  as  they  believe,  to  win 
some  cases  in  which  without  money  it 
might  not  have  been  so  easy  in  the 
Courts  to  cause  the  evidence  in  their 
favor  to  appear  clear;  it  has,  also  as 
they  believe,  contributed  to  appease  the 
displeasure  of  their  gods,  and  to  make 
it  more  tolerable  for  them  in  the  future 
state.  But  when  the  messenger  from 
the  King  of  Terrors  comes  knocking  at 
their  door,  they  find,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  their  experience,  that  there 
is  one  who  will  not  take  a  bribe,  and 
reluctantly  they  resign  their  breath — 
still,  however,  hoping  that  they  have 
made  arrangements  to  have  their  money, 
goods,  and  chattels,  sent  on  after  them 
into  the  land  of  spirits  ;  hence  the  ex¬ 
pensive  funerals  of  these  women,  the 
profuse  display  of  cooked  food  for  the 
feasting  of  the  spirits,  and  the  burning 
of  paper  imitations  of  furniture,  clothing, 
and  money;  and  hence  the  provision 
for  masses  to  be  said  for  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  their  souls  from  the  place  of 
torment. 

Such  expensive  funerals,  together 
with  arrangements  for  the  removal  of 
the  bones  to  China,  are  provided  for 
those  who  have  had  means  to  meet  the 
expense — that  is,  for  the  keepers  of  the 
houses  of  infamy ;  but  the  bodies  of  the 
wretched  ones,  out  of  whose  sufferings 
and  by  whose  destruction  the  others 
have  grown  rich,  are,  when  death  takes 
them,  disposed  of  in  as  cheap  a  manner 
and  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  soul  is  almost  universal¬ 
ly  believed  by  the  Chinese.  Chinese 
women  also  know  that  their  lot  in  this 
life  is  harder,  in  very  many  respects, 
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than  that  of  the  men ;  and  there  is  like¬ 
wise  a  very  general  impression  amongst 
the  women,  that  the  reason  for  their 
having  been  sent  into  the  world,  this 
time  as  females,  is  because  of  lives  of 
wickedness,  or  for  some  peculiar  crime 
in  the  previous  existence  :  consequent¬ 
ly,  as  they  have  no  desire  for  -another 
life-time  of  woman’s  duties,  woman’s 
disadvantages,  and  women’s  sufferings, 
they  generally  grow  more  zealous  in  the 
performance  of  their  religious  rites,  as 
they  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  period 
of  their  probation  here  is  drawing  to 
its  close. 

Lecturers  and  writers  among  the  Chi¬ 
nese  have  sometimes  availed  themselves 
of  the  belief  in  these  superstitions  to 
exhort  their  countrywomen  to  greater 
circumspection  in  their  conduct.  We 


find  one  writer,  in  a  tract  entitled  “  Har¬ 
mony  between  Husband  and  Wife,” 
discoursing  to  the  women  of  his  nation 
in  the  following  strain  : 

“  Moreover :  that  you  have  not  in  this 
life  been  born  a  male,  is  owing  to  your 
amount  of  wickedness,  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence,  having  been  deep  and 
weighty.  You  would  not  then  desire  to 
adorn  virtue,  to  heap  up  good  actions, 
and  learn  to  do  well :  so  that  now  you 
have  been  hopelessly  born  a  poor  fe¬ 
male  ;  and  if  you  do  not  this  second  time 
speedily  amend  your  faults,  this  amount 
of  wickedness  of  yours  will  be  getting 
both  deeper  and  heavier,  so  that  it  is  to 
be  feared,  in  the  next  stage  of  exist¬ 
ence,  even  if  you  should  wish  for  a 
male’s  body,  yet  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  obtain  it.” 
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SURROUNDED  by  rugged  granite 
hills,  which  rise  loftily  on  all  sides, 
and  partly  embowered  by  a  superb 
forest,  which  is  perforated  by  many  a 
charming  glade,  lies  a  small,  cosey  town, 
celebrated  for  its  lovely,  land-locked, 
and  tranquil  harbor,  its  pure,  invigor¬ 
ating  air,  and  almost  perfect  seclusion 
from  the  outside  world.  Two  miles 
east  from  this  rustic  burgh  is  a  neat, 
well-kept  hotel,  located  on  the  western 
declivity  of  a  bold  promontory,  against 
which  the  angry  Atlantic  dashes  its 
brine  and  spends  its  mighty  fury. 
This  hotel  is  the  favorite  summer 
resort  of  some  who  are  esteemed  our 
wisest  and  best  men.  Although  un¬ 
known  to  the  butterflies  of  fashion,  its 
hospitable  doors  open  regularly  every 
season  to  receive  the  leading  ornaments 
of  our  pulpits  ;  the  nation’s  sages  ;  men 
of  literary  culture  and  refinement ;  art¬ 
ists  of  fame,  and  women  who  honor 
their  sex  by  the  exercise  of  mani¬ 


fold  virtues.  Riding  through  the  stately 
woods,  hunting  amidst  its  leafy  coverts, 
fishing  from  the  granite  wharf  or  grace¬ 
ful  cutter,  or  engaged  in  some  of  the 
many  pleasant  entertainments  always  to 
be  found,  time  passed  delightfully  and 
all  too  swiftly  at  that  little  nook,  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  iron-bound  front  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

I  had  just  returned  from  the  Mexican 
war,  debilitated,  worn  down,  and  almost 
shattered  by  that  harassing  campaign  to 
which  so  many  fell  victims  long  after 
hostilities  had  ceased.  Being  almost  a 
stranger  in  Boston,  and  feeling  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  recuperating  my  weakened 
forces,  I  determined  to  pass  the  summer 
of  1848  at  some  retired  and  quiet  water¬ 
ing-place,  where  I  might  be  free  from  the 
conventional  restraints  and  requirements 
of  what  is  called  “  society.”  Balston, 
Saratoga,  the  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Newport,  Nahant,  and  a  score  of  other 
places,  suggested  themselves,  but  were 
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rejected  in  turn.  While  pondering  on 
the  subject  I  accidentally  met  two  ex¬ 
officers,  whose  names  are  historical, 
and  was  delighted  to  learn  that  they 
entertained  the  same  desire  to  rusti¬ 
cate  for  two  or  three  months.  In  less 
than  an  hour  our  determination  was 
made  upon  the  recommendation  of  one 
who  had  before  passed  a  season  at  the 
hotel  already  described.  The  next  day, 
at  io  a.m.,  we  occupied  seats  in  an 
old-fashioned,  jolting  equipage,  not 
much  easier  than  an  army  wagon,  but 
decidedly  faster,  and  by  4  p.m.  we  were 
hospitably  received  by  old  Norwood,  the 
landlord.  Being  rather  early  comers, 
the  best  rooms  were  secured,  and  we 
found  ourselves  ensconced  in  the  love¬ 
liest  spot  on  Cape  Ann.  As  it  was  a 
strictly  temperance  establishment,  we 
obtained  vinous  refreshments  from  the 
neighboring  town,  and  then  cast  about 
to  see  how  we  might  improve  our  com¬ 
forts,  especially  as  the  regular  annual 
visitors  began  to  arrive  in  consider¬ 
able  squads.  Foremost  among  our 
devices  was  the  erection  of  a  large  and 
commodious  brush  house,  or  bower,  to 
shield  us  from  the  sultry  sun,  while  it 
afforded  free  passage  on  all  sides  for  the 
balmy  air,  at  that  time  filled  with  perfume 
from  myriads  of  wild  flowers.  Close 
by — about  three  hundred  yards — was 
the  residence  of  a  remarkable  old  man 
named  Knowlton.  He  was  about  five 
feet  nine  inches  high,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  with  the  vigorous,  elastic  gait  of 
youth.  His  eyes  were  clear,  glittering, 
gray ;  his  nose  thin,  prominent,  and 
curved  ;  his  mouth  was  large,  with  thin 
lips,  and  garnished  with  strong  but 
well-ground  teeth  ;  his  chin  was  square, 
firm,  and  rather  massive,  in  comparison 
with  other  features  ;  his  forehead  was  of 
ordinary  height  and  breadth,  but  his 
brows  were  thick,  shaggy,  and  over¬ 
hanging,  making  his  eyes  appear,  espe¬ 
cially  when  under  any  excitement,  like 
live  coals  in  a  dark  chamber.  A  thick, 
wiry,  but  silver-hued  growth  of  hair  cov¬ 


ered  his  well-set  head,  and  there  was  an 
air  of  such  absolute  indifference  of  other 
people’s  opinions  in  his  manner,  that  it 
would  have  seemed  to  border  on  reck¬ 
lessness  had  he  been  a  young  man.  A 
stranger  would  have  placed  his  age  at 
fifty-five  or  sixty  years,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  his  demeanor  or  appearance 
to  warrant  such  a  verdict,  except  the  in¬ 
numerable  wrinkles  on  his  face  and  fore¬ 
head,  and  the  blanched  whiteness  of 
his  hair.  Knowlton  was  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  unmarried,  and  would  no  more 
suffer  a  woman  to  reside  in  his  house 
than  contract  a  mortal  disease.  When 
questioned  on  the  subject  he  replied 
that  he  had  no  more  objection  to  women 
than  they  had  toward  each  other ;  but 
his  experience  went  to  show  that  perfect 
discipline  could  not  be  maintained  where 
a  woman  had  control  of  the  house. 

“It  ain’t  in  natur,”  said  the  old  man, 
“  for  one  woman  to  live  in  a  house  with 
five  men,  unless  she  kin  get  another 
woman  to  keep  her  company,  and  when 
that  ere  other  comes,  good-by  to  all  dis¬ 
cipline.  No,  gentlemen,  I  don’t  want 
none  of  them  round  my  cabin.” 

In  order  to  build  our  bower  it  was 
necessary  to  hire  Knowlton,  with  his 
men  and  teams,  which  was  done,  nem. 
con.,  for  the  trivial  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
the  work  to  be  finished  in  one  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  specifications  ready  drawn, 
and  upon  a  superb  grassy  spot,  about 
forty  yards  from  the  hotel.  The  bower 
was  to  be  ready  for  occupation  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  to  be  fitted  with  ten 
rustic  seats  and  centre-table,  well  cover¬ 
ed  with  leafy  branches,  over  which  was 
to  be  thrown  a  large  but  well-worn  sail, 
to  prevent  the  sun  from  drying  up  the 
verdure  too  soon,  and  assist  in  warding 
off  the  heat  of  his  rays.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  second  day  we  were  surprised 
to  see  our  long-coveted  bower  in  full 
glory,  admirably  appointed,  and  filling 
all  stipulations,  on  the  plat  designated. 
Every  one  rushed  thither  impetuously, 
and  was  delighted  to  find  two  exquis- 
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itely-wrought  grass  hammocks,  hung  in 
true  nautical  style,  and  tempting  one  to 
enjoy  the  repose  of  an  afternoon  siesta 
in  the  tropical  fashion.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  bower  became  the  chosen  re¬ 
treat  of  men  and  women  whose  names 
figure  prominently  in  the  history  of 
our  time.  The  sun  had  lost  his  burning 
heat  for  that  day,  and  his  radiant  beams 
were  falling  askant  with  abated  splen¬ 
dor,  when  old  Knowlton  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  bower.  Being  well 
known  to  all  present,  he  was  cordially 
invited  to  make  one  of  the  party.  A 
pair  of  “  dungaree”  trousers,  with  wide- 
cut  legs  and  wider  terminations,  a  white 
shirt,  just  from  his  bureau,  white  socks, 
neat  seal-skin  pumps,  a  dandy  Panama 
hat,  flowing  black  silk  cravat,  and  im¬ 
mense  Pongee  silk  -  handkerchief,  of 
many  colors,  completed  his  costume. 
He  disdained  to  wear  a  coat  or  jacket 
in  such  weather,  and  the  sleeves  of  his 
shirt  were  turned  back  half  way  up  the 
forearm,  revealing  a  strong,  muscular, 
and  well-strung  limb.  He  evidently  be¬ 
lieved  himself  to  be  in  irreproachable 
costume. 

“  Mr.  Knowlton,  we  are  delighted  to 
see  you.  Walk  in,  take  a  seat,  and 
help  yourself  to  some  refreshment.  We 
are  much  indebted  to  you  for  this  deli¬ 
cious  retreat.” 

“Thank  you,  gentlemen;  thank  you, 
kindly !  I  come  to  see  if  the  thing 
suited.  You  don’t  owe  me  nothin’ ;  all 
was  paid  fare  and  square.  Ef  I  ever  takes 
refreshment  it’s  about  this  time,  arter 
my  day’s  work’s  done.  ’T  is  kind  of 
comfortable,  ain’t  it  ?” 

“We^find  it  exceedingly  so;  but, 
pray,  help  yourself ;  the  decanter,  glass, 
and  water,  stand  before  you.” 

“  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  looks  to¬ 
ward  you.  May  you  all  pass  over  the 
ocean  of  life  with  fair  winds,  and  never 
be  pooped  by  the  sea  of  adversity  !” 

“  Have  you  been  long  settled  here, 
Mr.  Knowlton  ?” 

“  I  hev  lived  here  forty  year,  and  was 


fifty-six  year  old  when  I  settled  upon 
that  ere  farm,”  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  his  house. 

“  What !  Do  you  really  mean  to  say 
that  you  are  ninety-six  years  of  age  ?” 

“  Every  day  on  it.  I  went  to  sea 
forty  year  afore  I  come  here,  and  was 
.sixteen  year  old  when  I  run  away  from 
my  boss,  who  was  a  ship-builder  in  New 
York.” 

“  Your  life  must  have  been  very  regu¬ 
lar  and  exemplary  ;  probably  you  were 
abstemious  in  your  food,  and  especially 
your  drink.” 

“Sartain!  I  never  eat  more ’n  I 
want,  and  ginerally  limit  myself  to  a 
quart  of  New  England  a  day;  but  I 
hev  seen  the  time  when  that  much 
war  n’t  counted  worth  talkin’  about.” 

Here  was  a  revelation  which  non¬ 
plussed  the  sages,  shocked  the  disciples 
of  total  abstinence,  and  filled  the  ladies 
with  surprise,  while  the  military  men 
present  twisted  their  mustaches  and 
slyly  winked  at  each  other. 

“You  say  that  you  were  a  sailor  for 
forty  years  ;  you  must  have  seen  much 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Knowlton.” 

“Reckon  I  hev.  Many’s  the  ups 
and  downs  old  Knowlton  hes  lied,  and 
none  the  worser  for  it  neither.” 

“  May  I  ask  if  you  followed  any  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  trade,  or  did  you  ramble 
about  indiscriminately  ?” 

“  Ramble  !  I  did  n’t  do  anything  else. 
I  sailed  the  ocean  in  every  kind  of 
craft,  from  a  first-rate  line-of-battle  ship 
to  a  sloop  drogher,  and  follered  all  kinds 
of  business,  from  a  regular  trader  to  a 
‘  blackbird  catcher,’  and  from  that  to  a 
pirate.” 

“Good  heavens!  You  really  do  not 
mean  that,  Mr.  Knowlton.  You  would 
not  make  such  assertion  if  it  were  true.” 

“’Vast  heavin’  and  b’lay  all  for  a  while, 
till  I  tell  you  more  ’n  you  seem  to  know 
jes  now.  There  ain’t  nobody  alive  now¬ 
adays  as  can  prove  anything  again  old 
Knowlton.  No,  sir ree ;  whatever  I  says 
here  might  or  might  not  be  true,  and  I 
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reckon  it  would  puzzle  you  to  ketch  old 
Knowlton  a-doin’  a  fool  thing  at  his 
time  of  life  ;  but  ef  you  hev  a  mind  to 
hear  a  yarn,  and  the  ladies  ain’t  objec¬ 
tionable,  I  ’ll  spin  one  for  you,  and  tell 
you  how  I  come  to  be  a  pirate.” 

“  You  certainly  have  no  enemies  here, 
Mr.  Knowlton,  and  your  life  for  forty 
years  has  been  without  signal  reproach. 
You  are  called  a  good,  generous  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  you  are  not  among  those  who 
would  mislead  you  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  We  shall  be  only  too  well 
pleased  to  hear  your  narrative.” 

Knowlton  arose,  bowed  his  acknowl¬ 
edgments,  gave  his  trousers  a  fresh 
pull,  refilled  his  glass,  squared  himself 
in  his  seat,  by  “  lifts  and  braces,”  as  he 
termed  it,  and  gave  us  the  following 
episode  in  his  eventful  career : 

“  King  George  of  England  was  King 
of  Ameriky  when  I  run  away  from  old 
Mark  Bolton,  ship-builder,  New  York, 
and  a  devil  of  a  life  I  led  with  him  for 
two  years.  His  wife  was  a  goodish 
woman,  who  used  to  help  out  my 
’lowance  of  grub,  and  parcel  over  my 
devilishness  to  keep  old  Bolton  from 
boxin’  the  compass  ’bout  my  ears  every 
time  he  came  home  half  drunk.  Many’s 
the  time  I’d  a  gone  to  bed  without  a 
shot  in  my  bread-locker  but  for  the  old 
woman,  who,  arter  Bolton  had  come  to 
an  anchor  in  his  big  arm-cheer,  would 
bring  me  a  bait  of  good  meat  and  bread. 
But  the  good  old  woman  was’.iiigh  worn- 
out  with  trouble,  and  one  night  she 
slipped  her  cable  and  put  to  sea  upon 
what  parsons  call  the  ‘ocean  of  eter¬ 
nity.’  I  seed  the  old  woman  stowed 
away  all  right,  and  then  shipped  as 
cabin-boy  aboard  a  West  Injy  trader* 
The  skipper  took  a  likin’  to  me,  and 
showed  me  all  the  navigation  he 
knowed,  which  war  n’t  much,  but  would 
answer  for  the  trade  he  was  in.  I  sailed 
with  Captain  Jones  three  voyages,  when 
he  made  me  second  mate.  I  was  then 
nearly  nineteen,  and  a  smart,  active  lad, 
able  to  navigate  the  brig,  and  could 


stow  a  cargo  of  sugar  or  molasses,  bilge 
and  bilge,  or  bilge  and  cuntlin’,  ’gainst 
any  man  in  the  trade.  Our  next  trip  was 
to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  where  Captain 
Jones  took  the  yaller  fever  and  slipped 
his  wind.  All  the  crew  follered  except 
me,  and  there  was  a  dozen  or  more  craft 
lyin’  there,  without  a  soul  aboard,  and 
their  yards  playin’  Isaac  and  Josh, 
whilst  their  riggin’  was  full  of  Irish 
pennants.  Everything  was  goin’  to  the 
devil  generally  when  I  said  to  myself, 
says  I,  Knowlton,  you  ain’t  easy  skeered, 
not  as  you  knows  on ;  for  I  knowed 
that  ef  I  let  down  a  peg  I  was  a  goner 
too  ;  so  I  kep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  clapped 
preventer  guys  on  all  my  fears,  and 
sailed  in  as  bold  as  a  shark.  I  hired  a 
nigger  crew,  loaded  the  brig  with  mo¬ 
lasses  at  high  freight,  and  twenty-two 
days  arterward  made  fast  alongside  the 
pier  in  East  River,  New  York.  The 
cargo  sold  high,  and  the  owners  of  the 
brig  talked  about  the  voyage  a  good 
deal.  I  expected  to  go  captain  arter 
that ;  but  they  got  what  we  call  a  ‘  ship’s 
cousin,’  which  means  a  feller  what  is 
some  near  relative  to  the  owner,  but 
do  n’t  know  nothin’  ’bout  navigation,  nor 
handlin’  a  ship,  and  he  was  to  be  my 
skipper,  while  I  was  to  be  his  sailin’ 
master  and  first  mate.  Them  as  likes 
that  ere  sort  of  place  kin  take  it — I  didn’t; 
but  went  and  shipped  as  mate  board  the 
brig  Htmtress,  Captain  Breed,  bound 
for  the  river  Plate.  We  hed  fair  winds 
and  pleasant  weather  until  we  sighted 
the  Cape  de  Verdes,  when  it  com¬ 
menced  squally  and  rough,  with  heavy 
rain  storms,  contrary  gales,  and  shifting 
breezes,  from  all  p’ints  of  the  compass, 
until  we  got  six  degrees  south  of  the 
equator. 

“Off  Cape  St.  Roque  we  got  the  trades 
and  went  bowling  along  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Plate  ;  but  when  we  got  off  Mal¬ 
donado  P’int  it  fell  dead  calm,  and 
as  the  ebb  was  runnin’  strong  we 
down  killock  and  let  her  mull  until 
we  got  a  breeze.  We  had  n’t  been  to 
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an  anchor  more  ’n  four  hours  when  we 
seed  a  white  cloud  cornin’  off  the 
northern  shore,  and  it  come  so  fast 
that  we  furled  the  light  sails  and 
clewed  the  others  close.  Perhaps  you 
won’t  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  it  was 
only  a  great  army  of  big  white  butter¬ 
flies,  as  long  as  my  little  finger  and 
covered  all  over  with  down.  Heaps  of 
’em  come  aboard  us,  and  covered  the 
decks  fore  and  aft,  and  they  was  so 
thick  that  we  swept  up  and  hove  over¬ 
board  more  ’n  three  bushel  of  ’em. 
About  half  an  hour  arterward  the 
butterflies  was  follered  by  the  darndest 
lot  of  devil’s  darnin’-needles  you  can 
think  of.  There  was  n’t  a  piece  of  run- 
nin’  riggin’,  nor  a .  reef  nettle  in  the 
brig  that  was  n’t  fringed  with  them  as 
thick  as  they  could  stow.  By  and  by 
we  heard  a  dreadful  roaring  from  the 
north  shore  and  seed  the  water  a  clear 
feather  white ;  then  we  knowed  that 
the  devil  was  to  pay.  Afore  we  could 
git  things  snug  the  gale  struck  us,  and 
capsized  the  Huntress  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  The  tide  was  about  half  ebb 
and  runnin’  strong,  and  only  five  on  us 
got  back  to  the  brig.  Afore  we  could 
cut  away  her  masts  to  right  her,  we 
had  taken  in  so  much  water  that  she 
was  a-sinkin’  fast.  We  cut  adrift  a  spare 
topmast  and  took  to  that,  takin’  care  to 
git  away  from  the  brig  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Soon  arterwards  she  went  down 
head  first,  and  we  was  picked  up  by  a 
guardy  costa  which  carried  us  into 
Monte  Video. 

“Talk  about  thunder  and  lightnin’  ! 
you  never  seed  any  and  never  will  until 
you  catch  a  pampero  in  the  river  Plate. 
I  hev  seed  as  many  as  four  different 
streaks  of  lightnin’  at  the  same  time, 
and  you  couldn’t  hear  yourself  speak 
for  the  thunder.  I  hev  been  in  ty¬ 
phoons,  levanters,  harricanes,  and  all 
sorts  of  gales,  but  fur  spitefulness  there 
ain’t  nothin’  like  a  pampero.  Captain 
Breed,  the  second  mate,  and  four  of  the 
crew  was  lost  along  with  the  Huntress. 


I  hed  fifty  dollars  in  gold  in  a  belt  ’round 
my  waist,  and  when  we  got  to  Monte 
Video  three  on  us  shipped  by  the  run 
aboard  an  English  bark  bound  to  Rio, 
where  we  arrived  forty  days  arterward. 
One  night  I  was  a-settin’  in  a  little  out 
the  way  place  I  hed  diskivered,  a-drinkin’ 
a  glass  of  grog  and  smokin’  my  pipe, 
when  a  strange  sailor  chap  comes  in, 
and  arter  lookin’  around  a  bit,  comes  to 
an  anchor  alongside  of  me,  and  says 
quite  offhand:  ‘ Shipmate  your  grog  is 
out ;  fill  up  again  at  my  expense  and  let 
us  take  a  fresh  observation.’  £Aye, 
aye,’  says  I,  ‘with  all  my  heart.’  So 
we  took  several  snifters  together,  and 
in  course  of  time  got  to  understand  one 
another’s  bearin’s.  Arter  I  hed  spun 
him  my  yarn,  he  says  to  me  : 

“  ‘  How  would  you  like  to  go  a  black¬ 
bird  ketchin’  ?  ’ 

“‘What’s  that?’  says  I. 

“  ‘  Why,  goin’  to  the  Guinea  coast  for 
niggers,’  he  answers  right  plump  and 
plain,  for  you  see  that  sort  of  thing  was 
all  the  go  them  days. 

“‘There  is  heavy  merchants  in  Bos¬ 
ton  now  whose  fathers  got  their  fust 
start  that  way.  Ain’t  it  strange  that 
whot  is  right  one  time  is  wrong  another  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  What  the  terms  ?’  I  axed  him. 

“  ‘  One  hundred  dollars  a  month  wages, 
and  five  dollars  a  head  bounty  for  every 
nigger  that  comes  in  alive,’  says  he. 

“‘I’m  your  man,’  I  answered  straight, 
‘and  you  kin  meet  me  here  to-morrow 
night  at  eight  o’clock.’ 

“‘Wall,’  says  he,  ‘you  told  me  you 
hed  two  messmates  in  Rio,  and  if  you  kin 
git  them  to  ship  I  will  give  you  twenty- 
five  dollars  apiece  bounty.’ 

“  I  hed  no  trouble  in  gettin’  ’em,  and 
we  all  went  to  Pernambuco,  where  we 
found  the  brig  Cruiser ,  Captain  Leonard, 
bound  for  the  Guinea  coast  on  a  tradin’ 
voyage.  She  was  a  large  and  handsome- 
lookin’  craft,  built  in  Spain,  and  a  fast 
sailer.  She  carried  a  crew  of  sixty  men 
and  hed  six  twelve-pounder  carronades 
— three  on  a  side — and  a  long  twenty- 
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four  on  a  pivot  amidships.  Forty  days 
arter  we  left  Pernambuco  we  hed  on 
board  about  five  hundred  likely  niggers, 
and  was  a-layin’  our  course  for  the 
Brazils  with  all  sail  set.  Things  went 
along  first  rate  until  the  ninth  day  out, 
when  the  lookout  aloft  sung  out : 

‘  Sail,  ho  !’ 

“  ‘  Where  away  ?  ’  says  the  captain. 

“  ‘  Three  p’ints  off  the  weather  bow, 
sir,’  answers  the  man. 

“  ‘  What  does  he  look  like  ?’  axed  the 
skipper. 

“  ‘  She  is  a  large,  full-rigged  brig, 
standin’  this  way,  sir,’  answers  the 
lookout. 

“We  was  a-runnin’  nearly  due  west, 
and  hed  the  breeze  from  the  southeast 
on  our  port  quarter,  while  the  stranger 
was  cornin’  along  with  the  wind  nearly 
abeam  and  forgin’  through  the  water 
hand  over  hand.  In  half  an  hour 
he  wa’  n’t  more  ’n  two  mile  from  us. 
I  noticed  he  kept  failin’  off  all  the 
time,  like  he  wanted  to  cut  us  off.  I 
hed  the  wheel,  and  so  I  makes  bold  to 
say  to  Captain  Leonard  : 

“  ‘  Ef  you  please,  sir,  there  is  some¬ 
thin’  about  that  ere  feller  that  I  do  n’t 
like  the  looks  on.’ 

“  ‘  What  is  it  ?  ’  says  he. 

“‘When  we  fust  seed  him,’  says  I, 
‘he  was  headin’  about  northeast,  and 
now  he  hes  fell  off  to  north  by  west,  and 
the  wind  ain’t  changed  a  bit.’ 

“  With  that  the  skipper  snatches  up 
his  glass,  and  after  takin’  a  good  look, 
he  sings  out : 

“  ‘  Port  the  helm  ;  keep  her  dead  afore 
it,  Mr.  Black !  Crowd  every  inch  of 
canvas.’ 

“  But  ’t  was  no  use ;  the  stranger 
follered  suit  and  come  up  with  us  hand 
over  hand.  When  he  got  within  range 
of  eight  hundred  yards,  he  yawed  three 
p’ints  to  port  and  let  go  a  couple  of 
feelers  which  made  kindlin’  wood  of  our 
main  topgallant  mast,  and  brought  all 
above  down  by  the  run.  At  the  same 
time  he  h’isted  the  black  flag  with  the 


death’s  head  and  cross  bones.  He  hed 
twelve  long  twelve-pounder  guns  and  a 
pivot  thirty-two  pounder  amidship.  His 
decks  was  crowded  with  men  ;  but  we 
agreed  to  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end. 
The  hatches  was  on,  and  the  niggers 
all  fastened  down  ;  the  guns  cast  loose 
and  manned,  ammunition  served  and 
the  ball  set  rollin’  in  earnest.  ’T  was 
the  fust  fight  I  ever  was  in,  but  not  the 
last,  by  a  darned  sight.  We  fought  all 
we  could,  but  the  pirate  picked  his  dis¬ 
tance  and  let  into  us  fearful.  More  ’n 
half  the  crew  was  killed,  besides  a  good 
many  wounded.  Two  of  our  guns  hed 
been  knocked  kitin’,  and  Captain  Leon¬ 
ard  was  bad  hurt.  There  was  nothin’ 
else  to  do  but  to  haul  down  the  flag  and 
surrender.  You  must  remember  that 
all  this  ere  took  place  seventy-five 
years  ago  when  slavin’  was  almost  con¬ 
sidered  good,  lawful  business,  and 
when  the  Spanish  main  swarmed  with 
pirates.  You  oughter  to  hev  seen  them 
fellers  board  us  arter  our  flag  was  haul¬ 
ed  down.  The  fust  thing  they  did  was 
to  iron  every  man  of  us,  then  they  took 
off  the  hatches  and  commenced  sendin’ 
the  niggers  aboard  their  vessel.  Our 
between  decks  was  a  sight — more  ’n  a 
hundred  niggers  hed  been  killed  by  the 
pirate’s  shot,  and  a  heap  more  hurt; 
but  over  three  hundred  were  found 
alive,  although  half  dead  with  fear  and 
confinement,  for  the  poor  devils  didn’t 
know  what  was  up.  All  the  niggers  as 
was  bad  hurt  was  left  aboard ;  but  every¬ 
body  else  alive,  and  everything:  worth 
havin’,  was  carried  aboard  '  the  pirate 
brig,  which  was  named  the  Shark.  The 
Cruiser  was  a-sinkin’  fast,  and  went 
down  starn  fust  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  arterwards.  I  expected  every 
minute  they  would  make  short  work 
with  us  ;  but  they  didn’t  seem  to  hurry 
about  it,  just  then.  When  Captain 
Leonard  stepped  aboard  the  pirate  her 
captain  stood  on  the  weather  quarter 
and  says  : 

“  ‘Welcome  aboard  the  Shark.  I  reck- 
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on  your  niggers  is  worth  nigh  a  quarter 
of  a  million  to  us.’ 

“  Captain  Leonard  spoke  up,  and  said  : 

‘  I ’m  bad  hurt ;  hev  you  got  a  doctor 
aboard  ? ’ 

44 4  Yes,’  says  the  pirate  ;  4I  ’  11  cure  you. 
Doctor,  come  here  !  ’ 

“  The  hail  was  answered  by  the  cook — 
a  great  big  nigger,  who  came  up  laughin’, 
and  says  :  4  What ’s  to  be  done,  sar  ?  ’ 

44  4  The  captain  of  the  cruiser  requires 
your  professional  services ;  see  what 
you  kin  do  for  him.’ 

44  The  darkey  went  up  to  our  skipper, 
and  axed  him  4ef  there  was  any  one 
among  us  who  knowed  how  to  navi¬ 
gate.’  Captain  Leonard  pointed  to 
me — for  Mr.  Black  had  been  killed — 
and  told  the  pirate  cook  I  was  a 
good  navigator ;  and  he  no  sooner  got 
the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  than  the 
cook  lifted  him  up  like  a  child  and 
flung  him  over  the  weather  quarter. 
We  all  had  irons  upon  us,  and  Captain 
Leonard  soon  sunk  from  sight  in  the 
clear  blue  water.  Then  the  pirate  cap¬ 
tain  said  to  me  :  4  Kin  you  navigate  ?  ’ 

44  4  Yes,  sir,’  says  I. 

44  4  Will  you  navigate  the  Shark ,  and 
take  a  chance  with  us,  or  will  you  foller 
your  skipper  ?  ’  says  he. 

44  4  1  ain’t  ready  to  take  more  salt  water 
’n  my  stomach  will  bear  just  now,’  says 
I,  4  and  might  as  well  make  the  best  of 
this  bargain.’ 

44  4  Spoke  like  a  man,’  he  said ;  and 
then  turning  to  the  rest  of  our  crew  as 
was  left  alive  and  sound — the  wounded 
ones  being  hove  overboard  —  he  axed 
them  4  ef  they  would  jine,  because,’ 
said  he, 4  you  killed  and  wounded  a  lot  of 
my  fellows,  and  I  want  to  keep  a  full 
crew.’  There  was  no  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  men ;  and  the  captain,  who 
was  named  Simpson  —  a  big,  double- 
fisted  chap,  give  the  order  to  cast  ’em 
loose*  and  take  ’em  into  the  forecastle, 
while  he  ordered  me  to  take  the  for¬ 
ward  port  state-room  in  the  cabin.  You 
see,  his  mate  had  been  killed  in  the 


action ;  and  as  he  was  the  only  man 
aboard  as  knowed  anything  about  navi¬ 
gation,  my  life  was  spared  to  fill  his 
place  for  the  time  bein’.  4  Lay  her 
course  for  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,’  he  said 
to  me  next  day,  and  I  did  so.  In  course 
of  time  we  got  in  all  safe  and  sound. 
Simpson  took  the  cruiser’s  papers 
ashore  ;  passed  the  custom  house  all 
right,  and  sold  the  niggers  for  a  average 
of  about  four  hundred  dollars  apiece. 
We  then  up  anchor,  and  stood  for  Sa- 
mana,  in  San  Dominger,  where  we  had 
a  great  spree  which  lasted  ten  days. 
By  this  time  I  managed  to  get  the 
weather  side  of  Simpson,  and  he  told 
me  how  he  had  murdered  the  first  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Shark ,  and  took  his  place ; 
but  as  he  could  n’t  navigate  the  vessel, 
he  pitched  upon  me  for  that  sarvice.  I 
ventured  to  ax  him  what  he  did  with 
his  wounded  men,  as  I  never  seed  any 
of  ’em  aboard.  4  Pitched  ’em  all  over¬ 
board,’  he  said.  4 1  can’t  afford  to 
have  a  hospital  on  the  Shark .’  We 
cruised  for  more  ’n  ten  months,  taking 
eight  prizes  in  that  time  ;  a-burnin’  and 
scuttlin’  the  vessels,  and  makin’  all 
aboard  them  4  walk  the  plank.’  I  was 
afeared  to  raise  any  conspiracy,  because 
Simpson  had  a  lot  of  spies  amongst  the 
crew,  and  they  told  him  all  that  was 
goin’  on,  and  he  blowed  out  the  brains 
of  four  or  five  men  for  almost  nothin’ 
at  all;  and  told  the  rest  that  there 
would  be  just  so  much  more  prize- 
money  to  divide  amongst  them.  One 
arternoon,  about  four  o’clock,  we  was  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  watchin’  out  for 
traders,  when  we  sighted  a  large  ship, 
dead  to  windward,  and  under  easy  sail. 
4  That  kind  of  looks  suspicious,’  says 
Simpson. 

44  4  How  so  ?  ’  I  asked. 

44  4  Because,’  says  he,  4ef  that  feller 
was  a  merchantmant  he  would  be  makin’ 
the  most  of  this  ere  fresh  trade  ;  but  he 
do  n’t  seem  to  be  any  ways  in  a  hurry.’ 

44  Soon  arter  we  seed  that  she  was  a 
ship-of-war,  and  Simpson  crowded  all 
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sail  to  git  away  ;  but  the  ship  amediate- 
ly  follered  suit,  sending  out  all  his  flying 
kites  and  stunsails,  and  we  knowed  by 
the  way  he  rose  from  the  water  that  he 
was  gaining  gradually. 

“  ‘  Ef  he  do  n’t  come  too  close  afore 
dark,’  says  Simpson,  ‘  I  think  we  can 
get  clear  of  him.  A  starn  chase  is  a 
long  one,  and  in  three  hours  night  will 
shet  down.’ 

“  ‘  But  there  will  be  nearly  full  moon 
to-night.’ 

“‘Blast  you,’  says  he,  ‘you’re  the 
navigator,  and  ef  you  don’t  git  me  out 
of  this  ere  scrape  I  ’ll  blow  your  brains 
out.’ 

“‘Captain  Simpson,’  says  I,  ‘there 
ain’t  but  one  way  as  I  knows  on,  and 
that  is,  to  cripple  his  spars  with  our 
long  thirty-two  so  soon  as  he  gets  with¬ 
in  range.’ 

“About  sundown  we  could  see  the 
bone  he  was  fetchin’  in  his  teeth,  and 
then  I  knowed  it  was  all  up  with  the 
pirate.  Half  an  hour  arterwards  Simp¬ 
son  trained  the  thirty-two  and  fired ; 
but  the  shot  did  n’t  seem  to  hit.  Just 
then  the  sloop  yawed  two  or  three  p’ints 
and  sent  three  messengers,  one  arter 
the  other,  at  us,  the  third  one  takin’  our 
main  royal  mast  clean  off ;  but  as  we 
was  runnin’  dead  afore  the  wind  it  did 
not  make  much  difference,  as  the  fore 
one  drawed  all  the  better.  We  found 
out,  howsomever,  that  the  sloop  had 
heavier  metal  and  more  of  it,  which 
was  n’t  a  pleasant  reflection  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Simpson.  About  half-past  nine 
o’clock  the  sloop  was  within  a  quarter  of 
mile,  and  roundin’  to  give  us  a  broad¬ 
side,  which  sent  the  splinters  flyin’  in 
all  directions  and  made  our  scuppers 
red.  I  looked  ’round  for  Captain  Simp¬ 
son,  and  found  him  flat  on  deck  with  a 
bad  hurt  in  his  head.  He  hed  been 
knocked  senseless  by  a  splinter,  but 
was  n’t  serious  damaged.  That  was 
my  chance  ;  so  I  called  three  or  four 
men  to  come  aft  and  help  take  the  cap¬ 
tain  below.  We  laid  him  on  the  tran¬ 


som  lockers,  and  I  sent  the  men  away 
to  the  guns,  and  soon  as  they  was  gone 
I  clapped  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  Simp¬ 
son,  and  lashed  his  legs  together,  and 
then  made  him  fast  to  a  couple  of  ring¬ 
bolts  on  the  cabin  floor  so  he  could  n’t 
help  himself.  All  this  time  the  sloop 
was  a-pourin’  it  into  us,  and  the  pirate 
crew  was  answerin’  the  best  they  could. 
Among  the  men  was  one  of  my  old 
shipmates  I  got  to  go  blackbird  catchin’ 
in  the  Cruiser,  and  when  I  went  on 
deck  again  I  sung  out  for  Tom  Jackson 
and  another  man  named  Dick  Brown. 
They  came  aft,  and  I  says  to  them  : 

“‘Lads,  you  see  how  things  .is 
goin’ ;  ef  we  get  catched  here  we  are 
bound  to  swing,  but  ef  you  hev  a  mind 
to  save  yourselves  just  put  a  breaker  or 
two  of  water  and  a  bag  of  biscuit  in 
that  starboard  quarter  boat,  then  get 
into  her,  cast  off  the  falls,  and  lower 
away  easy.  No  one  will  see  or  hear 
you  in  this  rumpus  and  we  kin  git  away 
in  the  dark.’ 

“In  the  meantime  I  kept  encouragin’ 
the  crew  to  fight  on  and  never  give  up 
the  ship,  a-tellin’  ’em  that  ef  they  could 
only  cripple  the  sloop  we  might  yet  git 
off  with  flyin’  colors  ;  and  they  did  fight 
like  wild  tigers,  for  every  man  knowed 
there  was  a  halter  about  his  neck.  The 
two  men  did  as  I  told  ’em,  and  steadily 
lowered  away  the  boat,  which  was  then 
under  shelter,  as  I  had  put  the  helm  to 
starboard  and  we  was  then  goin’  with 
our  port  broadside  to  the  sloop.  Seein’ 
everything  all  right,  I  got  hold  of  the 
fall  and  was  lowerin’  myself  away  j 
roundly,  when  I  heard  Captain  Simpson  I 
roarin’  and  cursin’  like  thunder.  ‘  Cast  I 
off,’  says  I,  ‘and  let  her  fall  astern.’  In  a 
few  minutes  we  was  a  hundred  yards 
clear  of  the  Shark ,  and  then  we  took  to 
our  oars,  but  we  heard  the  roar  of  guns 
for  several  minutes  arterwards.  Next  I 
day  we  made  Virgin  Gorda,  where  we 
went  ashore,  and  told  the  people  that  we 
had  abandoned  the  brig  Cruiser ,  which 
sprung  a  leak  and  foundered,  and  that 
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the  rest  had  gone  on  to  St.  Thomas  in 
the  long-boat,  which  was  fitted  out  with 
a  sail  and  plenty  of  grub.  Two  days 
arterward  we  shipped  in  a  drogher  for 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  got  there  just 
in  time  to  see  Captain  Simpson  and 
twenty-two  of  his  men  hanged  for 


piracy.  The  British  sloop-of-war  Brisk 
hed  captured  the  Shark.  I  took  care, 
howsomever,  to  keep  a  good  lot  of 
doubloons  when  I  left  the  pirate,  and 
with  that  ere  money  I  bought  my  farm 
below  there,  and  never  went  to  sea 
arterwards.” 


A  TOUCH  OF  NATURE. 


JOHN  FOSTER  relates  that  he 
once  spent  a  half-hour  with  an 
ignorant,  foolish  v/oman  and  a  friend¬ 
ly  little  cat.  Of  the  two,  the  cat  fur¬ 
nished  the  better  society,  though  it  must 
have  gone  hard  with  the  good  man  to 
admit  so  much,  even  to  himself.  No 
doubt  the  woman  was  the  nobler  creat¬ 
ure  absolutely ;  but  falling  below  the 
standard  she  was  felt  to  be  sub-human, 
and  therefore  an  unfair  presentation  of 
nature,  or  something  less  than  natural ; 
while  the  cat,  being  every  inch  a  cat, 
gave  the  visitor  no  sense  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  contact  of 
our  minds  with  nature  in  its  reality,  on 
any  plane  or  in  any  form,  is  accept¬ 
able  to  us,  bringing  both  pleasure  and 
profit  ? 

This  nineteenth  Christian  century  is 
full  of  talk  about  the  sacredness  of  man 
and  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ;  yet 
those  who  most  fully  accept  this  exalted 
and  hopeful  estimate  must  often  be,  like 
Foster,  revolted  and  disgusted — though 
not  at  all  discouraged — at  the  chasm 
which  separates  the  man  actual  from 
the  man  ideal.  My  friend,  the  Judge, 
used  to  say  he  fully  believed  in  the  no¬ 
bility  of  the  race,  though  he  admitted 
i  the  total  depravity  of  the  individual 
specimens.  Essential  equality  of  rights 
is  the  doctrine  of  universal  reason,  as 
it  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Republic  and 
our  religion ;  but  the  differences  be- 
I  tween  one  man  and  another  are  almost 
measureless.  Perhaps  there  is  “a  man 


in  every  man  ;  ”  but  would  n’t  you  like 
to  make  his  acquaintance  sometimes  ? 

In  the  Eastern  States  there  used  to 
be  a  little  sect  of  a  sect  called  the  Two- 
Seed  Baptists.  They  held  that  the  hu¬ 
man  race  is  spiritually  not  all  of  one 
stock,  but  of  two — the  Lord’s  offspring 
and  the  devil’s,  generically  distinct  as 
sheep  and  goats.  It  was  the  old  Per¬ 
sian  dualism  in  a  new  dress — an  ugly 
heresy,  to  be  sure,  for  Christian  people 
to  hold,  but  mightily  convenient  for  the 
solution  of  many  problems  and  for  daily 
application  ;  easy  also  to  prove. 

The  Leathers  family  are  of  the  evil 
seed ;  hardly  can  a  man  or  woman  of 
the  name  be  kept  from  lying  and  thiev¬ 
ing.  Our  family  never  took  to  such 
courses — as  whose  own  family  ever  did  ? 
[I  make  no  account  here, of  white  lies 
and  equivocations,  which  our  family 
have  ever  held  to  be  innocent,  moral 
recreations.  And  the  good  half  of  the 
public  will  share  our  just  indignation  at 
any  hints  that  we  have  made  property 
by  sharp  practices.  Is  it  not  written 
that  the  righteous  shall  be  blessed  in 
basket  and  in  store  ?  Thus  have  we 
been  blessed  ;  but  behold  the  miserable 
poverty  of  the  Leathers  tribe !  ]  What¬ 
ever  the  evil-minded  may  whisper,  we 
never  doubt  that  we  are  the  better  sort 
of  people,  and  that  our  names  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  fore  part  of  the  book. 

If  only  somebody  would  explain  how 
it  is  that  now  and  then  a  black  beast 
gets  smuggled  into  the  most  respect- 
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able  white  flock !  John  Jones  was  a 
good  lad,  and  he  grew  to  be  a  nice 
man.  The  Lord’s  own  child  was  John, 
like  his  father  and  mother  before  him  ; 
but  what  shall  be  said  of  Sam  ? — the 
same  mother’s  son — who  went  to  the 
dogs  and  the  outer  darkness  from  the 
very  first,  and  who  even  made  faces 
while  the  rest  were  at  worship.  Alas  ! 
the  devil  finds  entrance  to  the  very  best 
of  families,  if  only  the  back  door  be  left 
ajar ;  and  Smiles  declares  that  he  is 
just  as  likely  to  come  in  at  the  front 
door,  being  a  gentlemanly  devil  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  good  clothes. 

Sometimes  desertions  take  place  from 
the  good  side  to  the  bad,  and  vice  versa. 
Does  a  fellow  desert  his  real  nature,  or 
only  leave  the  company  where  he  do  n’t 
belong  ?  Perhaps  he  merely  “  comes  to 
himself”  and  finds  that  he  is  in  the 
wrong  camp,  as  a  duck  hatched  with 
chicks  never  knows  otherwise  than  that 
it  is  a  chick,  till  one  day  it  sees  water 
and  then  wades  in.  So  handily  does 
the  Two-Seed  theory  explain  both  con¬ 
version  and  apostacy.  Sooner  or  later 
every  disguise  falls  off ;  every  man  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  true  character  and  passes 
for  what  he  is.  Sooner  or  later,  mark  ! 
Often  enough  later ;  too  late,  possibly, 
for  mortal  spectators  to  note  the  fact, 
which  may  be  not  the  less  a  fact  for  all 
that. 

What  a  confirmation  those  Two-Seed¬ 
ers  would  have  found  for  their  “ology” 
in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg !  He 
teaches  that  every  man,  “  as  to  his  in¬ 
teriors,”  is  already  in  heaven  or  hell, 
according  to  the  celestial  or  infernal 
quality  of  his  “  ruling  love  ”  or  leading 
motive.  Only  while  in  the  flesh  he  can 
by  a  good  life  effect  a  change  of  base, 
dethroning  an  evil  love  from  the  centre 
and  exalting  a  pure  love  to  its  rightful 
place  But  death  is  the  beginning  of  a 
crisis,  in  which  he  sheds  not  only  his 
body,  but  all  the  superficial  and  acci¬ 
dental  qualities  of  his  character,  so  that 
at  last  nothing  is  left  of  him  but  the 


good  or  evil  principle  which  rules  his 
will,  and  whatever  is  subordinate  to 
that  principle.  The  good  man  sheds 
his  apparent  faults  and  passes  upward 
to  angelhood  ;  the  bad  man  sheds  his 
apparent  virtues  and  gravitates  toward 
the  company  he  likes.  So  neither  the 
faults  of  the  good  man  nor  the  virtues 
of  the  bad  man  have  any  firm  root  in 
the  substratum  of  the  soul. 

Ah  !  my  friend,  these  are  deep  ques¬ 
tions,  and  finding  them  too  deep  for  my 
fathoming  I  conclude  they  need  not  for 
the  present  be  finally  solved.  No  in¬ 
justice  will  be  done  ;  so  much  I  count 
settled.  You  will  know,,  now,  that  un¬ 
derneath  all  my  pleasantry  there  is  room 
for  something  more,  and  that  the  se¬ 
rious  aspects  of  life  do  not  escape  at¬ 
tention.  What  I  see  is  this :  Human 
character  is  mixed.  The  saints  confess 
themselves  miserable  sinners  ;  the  sin¬ 
ners  are  generally  known  by  their  neigh¬ 
bors  to  have  saintly  streaks  in  them. 

But,  pray,  can  you  explain  my  hank¬ 
ering  after  the  sinners,  and  my  dislike — 
almost  aversion — to  the  saints  ?  From 
that  wicked  twinkle  in  your  eye  it  is 
plain  enough  that  you  are  thinking  of 
the  explanation  the  preacher  would 
give  ;  but  what  does  he  know  of  that  hu¬ 
man  nature  which  he  lives  by  reviling  ? 
Joking  aside,  this  is  one  way  to  put  it 
up :  Good  qualities  in  men  who  make 
no  special  profession  of  goodness  affect 
us  in  a  pleasant  way  as  being  natural, 
while  professed  goodness  seems  like  a 
doubtful  or  offensive  article  just  because 
it  is  professed.  We  feel  it  to  be,  what 
it  assumes  to  be,  non-natural,  no  easy, 
fitting  part  of  the  man,  but  something 
uncomfortably  put  on.  And  the  faults 
which  keep  company  with  this  professed 
goodness  become  disagreeably  conspic¬ 
uous,  as  we  are  ever  ready  to  see  spots 
and  stains  on  garments  that  pretend  to 
be  white. 

The  chief  charm  of  any  quality  is 
that  it  is  genuine  ;  it  grows  where  it  is 
found  and  from  its  own  proper  root ;  it 
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seems  at  home.  Virtue,  goodness,  rec¬ 
titude,  holiness — or  whatever  we  call 
that  one  beautiful  crown  of  life — must 
be  an  outgrowth,  as  this  rose-blossom 
is,  and  not  a  tawdry,  artificial  flower 
tied  on  with  wires.  All  the  wise  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  law  would  agree  that  true 
religion  consists  in,  or  implies,  the  re¬ 
storing  and  perfecting  of  human  nature ; 
but  had  they  given  clearness  and  em¬ 
phasis  to  this  sort  of  teaching  how 
could  the  ugly  idea  have  got  abroad 
that  we  must  suppress  and  destroy  our 
proper  selves  in  order  to  be  saved  ? 

Brother  Longface  really  takes  it  as  a 
sign  of  special  grace  in  himself  that 
his  presence  “  restrains  ”  the  company. 
Egregious  !  He  only  brings  into  the 
room  his  own  atmosphere  of  stiffness 
and  unsociality.  We  all  feel  the  pinch 
of  his  straight-jacket — the  constricted 
breathing  and  restricted  freedom  of 
movement.  You  and  I  grow  compas¬ 
sionate  for  the  poor  man,  but  Smiles 
broadly  hints  a  suspicion  that  the  na¬ 
ture  which  requires  such  severe  “  hold¬ 
ing  in  ”  must  be  much  worse  than  the 
average.  You  remember  our  discom¬ 
fort  and  the  damper  on  our  spirits  the 
day  we  rode  in  the  stage  with  a  hand¬ 
cuffed  man  ?  It  works  on  me  in  much 
the  same  way  to  be  in  the  society  of 
those  morbid  persons  who  keep  their 
natural  impulses  chained  up,  on  the 
theory  one  must  disbelieve  in  nature  in 
order  to  believe  rightly  in  grace.  Or 
this  goody-goodness  might  be  likened 
to  some  disagreeable,  personal  ailment 
in  a  companion,  as  sore  eyes,  a  stiff 
neck,  a  cold  in  the  head.  We  turn 
away  for  relief  to  a  child  or  a  cat — to 
:  anything  sound  and  cleanly  natural. 
What  a  fine  tribute  was  paid  by  Dr. 
Bartol  to  his  friend  Thomas  Starr  Kins: 
— now  five  years  ascended — when  he 
described  him  as  “  that  healthy  man- 
nothing  the  matter  with  him  !  ” 

The  young  folks  feel  this  sensibly 
enough.  For  awhile  I  was  teacher  of  a 
Bible  class — you  may  grin,  but  it  was 
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so  ! — in  the  old  Addition  Street  Church. 
Dear  lads  and  lassies  !  they  are  men 
and  women  now,  but  I  see  them  as  they 
used  to  be,  sitting  in  “  fair  ranks,”  in 
their  go-to-meeting  clothes.  One  day 
our  lesson  called  up  the  history  of  some 
Old  Testament  worthy  who  used  to  “  let 
nature  caper  ”  rather  freely.  This  ques¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  :  “  Do  n’t  you  like  a  man  all 
the  better  for  having  a  spice  of  wicked¬ 
ness  in  him?”  You  should  have  seen 
their  faces  glow  as  they  every  one  voted 
the  honest  Yes  !  But  they  did  n’t  mean 
anything,  my  solemn  sir — as  their  hon¬ 
ored  teacher  did  n’t— more  than  is  above 
set  forth.  By  a  “  spice  of  wickedness  ” 
they  understood  the  free  play  of  certain 
minor  sentiments  and  impulses,  whose 
activity  alone  does  not  make  virtue, 
whose  excess  is  even  unfavorable  to 
virtue,  and  which  are  therefore  under 
the  ban  of  over-rigorous  pietism,  though 
they  are  a  proper  part  of  our  nature, 
and,  in  their  place,  are  as  harmless 
as  the  gambols  of  lambs  or  the  carols 
of  birds.  Nor  merely  harmless;  they 
are  helpful,  as  giving  variety,  elastic¬ 
ity,  cheerfulness,  liveliness,  color,  relief, 
and  palatableness  to  all  our  life.  Had 
my  youngsters  and  youngstresses  been 
asked  :  “  Do  you  ever  feel  charmed  by 
the  discovery  of  anything  false  or  foul 
in  a  companion  ?  ”  a  negative  answer 
would  have  been  equally  unanimous, 
equally  sincere  and  spontaneous. 

Conversing  of  the  disagreeableness 
of  some  people  who  earnestly  desire  to 
be  good,  but  expect  to  attain  that  de¬ 
sire  by  suppression,  an  observing  woman 
says  :  “  They  are  tiresome  through  being 
monotonous,  confining  the  music  of  their 
lives  to  a  few  sober  notes,  instead  of 
letting  it  sweep,  in  endless  variations, 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  their  na¬ 
tures.”  There  it  comes  again  !  Such 
people  are  something  less  than  natural, 
like  her  of  whom  John  Foster  wrote. 

If  a  half-hour  of  such  company  is  a 
weariness  to  flesh  and  spirit,  how  much 
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greater  is  the  misfortune  to  themselves 
— though  they  don’t  generally  know  it. 
Conscious  of  a  constricted  life  they  may 
indeed  be,  while  wholly  blind  to  the 
false  principle  which  works  the  mis¬ 
chief.  How  should  there  be  any  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  living,  unless  all 
the  elements  of  our  being  come  to  the 
surface,  now  and  then,  for  light  and  air  ? 
Thoreau  complained  that  it  was  rare  to 
meet  a  man  who  seemed  wholly  wide¬ 
awake  ;  some  side  of  nearly  every  per¬ 
son  seemed  dozy  or  dormant.  Often 
one  meets  those  who  are  trying  not  to 
be  wide-awake,  by  smothering  some 
parts  of  their  own  nature,  as  if  said 
parts  had  no  rights  which  they  were 
bound  to  respect.  Is  this  much  differ¬ 
ent  except  in  degree  from  suicide  ?  If 
I  were  a  preacher,  somebody  should 
listen  to  this  message :  “  Beware  how 
you  dishonor  any  part  or  fraction  of  that 
marvellous  whole  which  the  Supreme 
Wisdom  has  organized  into  yourself! 
Never  for  a  moment  suppose  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  you  will  be  a  stronger  man,  or 
a  worthier  man,  for  exterminating  or  at 
all  crippling  your  inborn  mirthfulness, 
acquisitiveness,  self-esteem,  amative¬ 
ness,  alimentiveness,  combativeness,  or 
whatever  else  the  Perfect  Father  has 
begotten  in  his  sacred  human  child. 
These  are  not  demons  from  the  pit, 
clutching  for  your  soul  to  drag  it  down 
to  woe :  they  are  your  soul  itself,  in 
some  of  its  divinely-appointed  manifold 
manifestations ;  and  their  legitimate, 
reasonable  activity  is  prompted  from 
the  same  Divine  Spirit  that  moves  you 
to  prayer  and  to  worship.  Into  and 
through  every  faculty  of  man  flows  the 
Eternal  Graciousness.  Always  in  the 
natural  hides  the  supernatural.  Let  no 
window  of  the  soul  or  of  the  body  be 
closed  to  the  inshining  or  to  the  out¬ 
shining  !  Count  no  native  propensity 
evil  in  itself,  but  count  this  evil :  to  mis¬ 
use  or  disuse  what  is  given  for  nobler 
use.  Every  limb  and  tentacle  of  the 
mind,  as  of  the  body,  is  meant  for  some 


beautiful  service.  To  amputate  or  par¬ 
alyze  the  least  member  is  profanity, 
blasphemy,  atheism.”  This  should  be 
the  gospel  according  to  Saint  Me. 

Should  any  man  please  to  construe 
this  as  a  plea  for  an  ungoverned  life, 
that  will  be  his  mistake.  Misgovern- 
ment  has  no  claim  on  the  favor  of  loyal¬ 
ty.  A  life  according  to  nature,  rationally 
interpreted,  will  steer  clear  of  the  Cha- 
rybdis  of  lawlessness  as  well  as  the 
Scylla  of  self-tyranny.  Violation  of  our 
deepest  and  best  affections  has  ever 
been  stigmatized  as  “  unnatural,”  and 
cruel  disregard  of  the  claims  of  our 
fellows  is  the  very  thing  we  brand  as 
“  inhuman.”  Equally  unnatural  and  in¬ 
human,  let  us  learn  to  say,  is  every  vio¬ 
lation  or  disregard  whose  evil  effect: 
takes  place  within  one’s  self.  Getting ; 
down  to  the  roots  of  things,  shall  we  • 
not  rejoice  to  discover  that  true  virtue : 
is  “as  natural  as  life,”  and  that  man  is 
only  manly  when  he  is  true  to  his . 
best?  So  all  disorderly  living  falls 
behind  the  type  —  is  something  less 
than  natural. 

A  pretty  discovery  to  the  sharp  ar¬ 
rows  of  the  critics  were  I  to  be  caught : 
winking  at  the  suppression  of  what  is 
highest  in  man,  after  drawing  an  indict-  ■ 
ment  against  the  suppression  of  what  is  ; 
lowest !  My  cry  is  :  “  Liberty  or  death  !  ”  ’ 
meaning  a  whole  liberty — liberty  for  the  : 
whole  man — which  can  only  come  from  l 
the  harmony  of  his  powers:  certainly1' 
not  from  the  enslavement  of  his  soul  1 
by  his  senses  or  his  passions.  For  in¬ 
stance  :  if  it  be  once  shown — or  if  any  ' 
man  is  satisfied  from  his  own  personal  il 
experience— that  the  use  of  tobacco  and! 
wine  merely  gratifies  a  physical  craving 
at  the  expense  of  something  higher,  or 
at  the  expense  of  deteriorating  the  phys-  - 
ical  instruments  themselves,  then  reason  1 
would  affirm  that  the  use  of  tobacco  and  I 
wine  is  unnatural  and  not  to  be  justified  ! 
in  the  name  of  liberty — since,  in  the  : 
case  supposed,  they  reduce  the  sum  1 
total  of  liberty  by  impairing  power — 
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which  is  high  treason  to  Nature.  But 
we  must  not  accept  this  possible  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  individual  as  the  general 
and  inevitable  experience  of  all  human 
nature.  For  herein  men  are  apt  to  err, 
like  Mr.  Parton,  in  defining  what  is 
natural — ascribing  their  own  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  to  the  race,  outraging  Nature 
by  subjecting  her  infinite  changes  and 
caprices  to  what  they  conceive  to  be 
undeviating  rules  expressed  in  their 
own  being — a  tyranny  that  the  Liberty 
of  Nature  does  not  permit. 

Accepting  the  hopeful  philosophy, 
one  may  generously  interpret  the  phrase 
“human  nature”  to  include  not  merely 
what  we  are,  but  what  we  are  born  to 
become — our  native  possibilities.  We 
violate  Nature,  then  —  that  is,  we  be¬ 
come  less  than  natural — by  obstructing 
its  development  as  truly  as  by  debasing  - 
its  present  attainments. 

Does  self-acquaintance  destroy  sim¬ 
ple  naturalness?  Not  if  the  self-ac¬ 
quaintance  is  itself  natural  and  healthful. 
It  only  conducts  upward  to  higher  nat¬ 
uralness,  introducing  us  to  our  better 
selves,  and  exorcising  the  blue  devil  of 
morbid  introspection.  Nothing  facili¬ 
tates  this  better  sort  of  self-discovery 


so  much  as  contact  with  human  nature 
in  its  nobler  forms,  shaming  and  beck¬ 
oning  us  at  once.  As  visitors  at  the 
sculpture-gallery  involuntarily  straight¬ 
en  up  at  sight  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
so  do  we  ordinary  men  in  the  presence 
of  noble  actions  or  superior  characters, 
recognizing  at  once  our  reflected  image. 
Did  you  ever  hear  or  read  of  high  wis¬ 
dom  or  virtue,  hero,  martyr  or  sage, 
without  discovering  in  yourself  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  fine  quality — at  least 
enough  for  seed  ?  ’T  is  an  old  story, 
but  new  forever:  “A  touch  of  Nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin  ;  ”  and  only 
our  departures  from  Nature  obscure  our 
kinship  and  make  us  repel  and  abhor 
coming  back  to  Nature — i.e.,  to  truth  or 
trueness.  We  shall  also  find  each  other, 
and  shall  thrill  with  V esprit  de  corps,  as 
soldiers  at  sight  of  their  common  stand¬ 
ard. 

Humanity  has  one  heart,  a  throb  with 
one  life.  To  this  deep  unity  the  prophets 
make  their  high  appeal ;  to  this  key  the 
anointed  ministers  of  song  set  their 
music. 

“  Honor  to  sacred  Sympathy, 

All  ye  within  creation’s  ring  ! 

Up  to  your  star-pavilions,  she 
Leads  to  the  unknown  King  ! ,s 


SAVINGS  BANKS 

THOSE  of  our  readers  who  were 
here  in  1851-2  may  recollect  the 
cart-loads  of  game,  such  as  deer,  bear, 
elk,  wild  geese,  ducks,  etc.,  which  might 
be  seen  passing  along  our  streets  at  that 
time  ;  a  most  significant  indication  that 
San  Francisco  was  still  only  a  lump  of 
j  civilization  dumped  down  in  the  midst 
!  of  a  wild  country.  We  wish  to  speak 
now  of  a  most  pleasing  proof  that  the 
t  country,  as  well  as  the  city,  is  civilized  ; 
:l  and  if  we  reflect  that  only  eighteen  years 
(have  passed  since  the  above  dates,  our 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 

wonder  cannot  fail  to  equal  our  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  change. 

The  San  Francisco  Accumulating 
Fund  Association — the  men  of  those 
days  seem  to  have  delighted  in  sesqui¬ 
pedalian  names, — was  the  first  institu¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  was 
incorporated  on  the  twenty-second  day 
of  June,  1854.  It  was  not  a  Savings 
Bank,  however,  being  a  Building  So¬ 
ciety,  and  intended  to  last  not  more 
than  a  few  years  ;  but  its  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  connection  as  having  been, 
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in  a  certain  sense,  the  mother  of  the 
family.  One  of  its  members,  when  it 
was  already  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  conceived  the  idea  of  supplying 
its  place  by  a  Savings  Bank,  which 
should  be  a  permanent  institution,  and 
he  and  another  member  shaped  out  the 
plan  of  it  in  the  latter  months  of  1856. 
This  is  probably  the  cause  of  a  distinct¬ 
ive  difference  between  the  California  in¬ 
stitutions  and  many,  if  not  most,  of  those 
at  the  East,  especially  in  the  State  of 
l^ew  York.  There,  such  institutions 
generally  originate  in  a  charter  granted 
by  the  State  Government  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  persons  therein  specified  and  to 
their  successors,  bestowing  upon  them 
certain  powers,  and  imposing  certain 
obligations,  which  may  and  do  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  though,  of 
course,  within  narrow  limits.  Here, 
the  S.  F.  Accumulating  F.  A.  having 
been  incorporated  under  the  statute  for 
corporations  for  manufacturing,  mer¬ 
cantile  and  other  business  purposes, 
approved  April  14th,  1853,  the  founders 
of  the  new  institution,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  without  considering  wheth¬ 
er  the  New  York  system  was  better  or 
worse,  incorporated  it  under  the  same 
law,  being  the  only  one  then  in  exist¬ 
ence  which  seemed  available  for  their 
purpose ;  and  afterwards,  when  doubts 
arose  as  to  the  legality  of  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  such  societies  under  this  law, 
the  remedy  naturally  seemed  to  be,  not 
the  adoption  of  a  radically  different  sys¬ 
tem,  but  the  passage  of  a  new  law  of  the 
same  general  character,  adapting  its 
provisions  to  the  new  object.  It  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance  that  this  difference  is 
but  another  phase  of  the  very  old  differ¬ 
ence  between  government  for  and  gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  people.  On  the  New 
York  basis,  the  government  selects  men 
in  whom  it  professes  to  have  confidence, 
and  says  to  the  community:  “If  you 
wish  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  apply  to  these  persons.” 
On  that  of  California,  it  says  :  “By  this 


law  your  relations  as  depositors  and 
managers  of  Savings  Banks  are  to  be 
governed ;  choose  for  yourselves,  you 
who  mean  to  be  depositors,  in  whom 
you  will  confide  as  managers.”  The 
first  is  the  older  plan,  coming  down 
from  the  patriarchal  times  when  gov¬ 
ernments  were  all  administered  by 
kings,  and  kings  were  held  to  be  nurs¬ 
ing  fathers  to  their  peoples  ;  the  other 
is  the  newer  plan,  and  squares  better 
with  the  ideas  of  these  times,  when 
men  think  they  can  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves,  at  least  as  well  as  any  govern¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  do  it  for  them.  But  to 
return.  The  plan,  we  have  said,  was 
matured  in  the  winter  of  1856-7,  but 
the  times  were  unpropitious,  The  fail¬ 
ures  of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  of  Adams 
&  Co.,  of  Wright  &  Robinson,  had 
nearly  destroyed  confidence  among  the 
class  to  which  such  an  institution  must 
look  for  support,  and  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen  who  invited  deposits  on  a  guaranty 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  real  es¬ 
tate  conveyed  to  trustees  as  security 
for  them,  had  received  so  few  that  he 
found  it  not  worth  his  while  to  continue 
them.  At  last  placards  appeared  on 
the  walls,  announcing  that  a  nephew  of 
Phineas  Barnum  was  about  to  start  a 
Savings  Bank,  and  our  adventurers, 
feeling  that  another  failure  in  this  line 
would  render  any  success  in  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  an  indefinite  time,  determined  to 
proceed  at  once.  They  launched  their 
bark,  and  Mr.  Barnum  did  not  launch 
his.  The  Savings  and  Loan  Society 
was  incorporated  on  the  twenty-third  of 
July,  1857,  and  commenced  business  in 
an  up-stairs  room  on  Washington  Street, 
which  is  now  part  of  the  premises  of  a 
wholesale  jeweller.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  above  detailed,  it  will  not  be 
considered  strange  that  the  first  begin¬ 
nings  of  Savings  Banks  in  California 
should  be  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  nor 
yet  that  those  engaged  in  them  should 
not  have  been  discouraged  by  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  ;  but  it  does  seem  almost 
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ludicrous  to  those  familiar  with  their 
operations  in  the  present  day,  to  look 
at  their  first  report  (now  before  us), 
and  see  it  “stated  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  ”  that  the  deposits  of  the  half-year 
amounted  to  $20,148!  while  the  mag¬ 
nificent  sum  of  $677.16  is  announced  as 
sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  one  and 
one-half  per  cent,  per  month !  Well, 
the  rate,  at  all  events,  was  not  to  be 
despised,  and  their  second  report 
showed  a  dividend  of  one  and  five- 
eighths  per  cent.,  which  has  never  been 
quite  equalled  since,  by  this  nor  any 
other  society. 

The  second  institution  of  the  kind 
was  not  organized  until  nearly  two  years 
after  the  first,  the  Hibernia  Savings  and 
Loan  Society  having  been  incorporated 
on  the  twelfth  of  April,  1859.  Its  orig- 
inators  showed  themselves  practical 
men,  by  borrowing — let  us  charitably 
hope,  with  due  acknowledgment — not 
only  the  name  of  the  older  society,  with 
just  sufficient  difference  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  but  also  its  Tables  for  Loans, 
and  its  By-Laws,  verbatim  et  literatim , 
as  a  very  early  copy,  now  in  our  posses¬ 
sion,  testifies.  There  was  a  question 
raised,  at  its  formation,  whether  the 
name  should  be  the  Hibernia  or  the  Hi¬ 
bernian.  The  former  carried  it  as  being 
a  distinctive  appellation,  while  the  latter 
was  only  a  qualifying  adjective.  If  its 
projectors  showed  themselves  to  be 
practical  men  by  the  labor-saving  pro¬ 
cess  which  they  adopted  in  forming 
their  society,  they  seem  to  have  well 
sustained  the  title  by  the  wray  in  which 
they  haye  conducted  it,  as  the  latest  re¬ 
turns  show  the  number  of  its  depositors 
and  the  total  of  their  deposits  to  be  but 
little  exceeded  by  that  of  all  the  others 
,  put  together. 

Our  French  fellow-residents  followed 
I  suit  about  nine  months  thereafter,  their 
|“Societe  FranQaise  d’fipargnes  et  de 
.  Pr6voyance  Mutuelle  ”  having  been  in¬ 
corporated  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jan- 
luary,  i860,  and  soon  gathering  into  its 


fold  not  only  the  French  population,  but 
also  the  bulk  of  the  Italian  residents, 
who  are  an  industrious,  careful,  and 
thrifty  set  of  people,  especially  those 
from  the  northern  parts.  The  next  that 
was  formed,  the  California  Building, 
Loan  and  Savings  Society,  was  incor¬ 
porated  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1861. 
All  of  these  were  under  the  old  law ;  but 
about  this  time  doubts  began  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  (as  we  have  already  mentioned) 
whether  such  institutions  could  be  legal¬ 
ly  incorporated  under  the  statute  of  14th 
April,  1853,  and  the  best  legal  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  State,  on  being  consulted  on 
the  question,  gave  an  opinion,  though 
not  very  decidedly,  in  the  negative. 
The  matter  was  considered  so  impor¬ 
tant,  in  its  connection  with  the  point  of 
maintaining  an  action  at  law  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  money  loaned,  and  of  giving 
title  to  property  obtained  on  a  judgment 
in  such  action,  that  one  of  the  societies 
began  quietly  to  make  preparations  for 
procuring  the  passage  of  a  law  with  the 
special  object  of  incorporating  Savings 
Banks.  This,  however,  could  not  be 
done  so  quietly  but  that  some  inkling  of 
it  got  abroad,  and  being  of  course  mis¬ 
interpreted,  it  caused  such  a  tremen¬ 
dous  run  on  the  institution  in  question 
as  threw  it  back  nearly  two  years,  and 
would  have  broken  it  up  altogether,  if 
it  had  not  had  considerable  stamina. 
This  was  about  Christmas,  1861,  and  of 
course  the  subject  was  dismissed  for 
the  moment ;  but  it  was  considered  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  abandoned 
thus.  It  was  taken  up  again  very 
shortly,  to  some  extent  by  other  parties, 
without  any  appearance  of  concealment, 
and  the  Legislature  of  1861-2  passed 
the  “Act  to  provide  for  the  formation 
of  Corporations  for  the  Accumulation 
and  Investment  of  Funds  and  Sav¬ 
ings,”  approved  April  nth,  1862,  which, 
with  its  various  amendments,  is  now  the 
fundamental  law  on  which  all  societies 
of  this  kind  are  based,  those  formed  be¬ 
fore  its  passage  having  taken  advantage 
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of  one  of  its  provisions  whereby  they 
were  enabled  to  reincorporate  under  it. 

The  first  company  started  under  the 
new  law  was  the  San  Francisco  Sav¬ 
ings  Union,  which  was  incorporated  on 
the  eighteenth  of  June,  1862,  and  re¬ 
ceived  its  first  deposit  on  the  eighth  of 
August  following.  Its  first  half-year’s 
work,  from  8th  August  to  31st  Decem¬ 
ber,  1862,  showed  a  net  receipt  of 
$84,977.82  on  deposit  account,  and  it 
was  the  first  to  adopt  a  new  feature,  in 
which  it  was  afterwards  followed  by 
several  others — that  of  receiving  term 
deposits,  which  cannot  be  drawn  till  the 
expiration  of  a  stipulated  notice,  and 
therefore  receive  a  higher  rate  of  divi¬ 
dend.  Its  promoters,  in  cooperation 
with  the  late  lamented  James  A.  Banks, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  California 
during  that  session  (which  was  held  in 
San  Francisco,  owing  to  the  great 
floods),  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  passage  of  the  law  above 
referred  to.  Its  provisions  are  liberal. 
It  allows  minors  and  married  women  to 
make  deposits  for  themselves,  and  to 
withdraw  them  without  the  necessity  of 
procuring  the  consent  of  their  guardians 
or  husbands  ;  a  great  protection  in  num¬ 
berless  cases  to  married  women  of  the 
poorer  classes.  It  provides  that  no  in¬ 
vestment  shall  be  made  without  collate¬ 
ral  security ;  in  other  words,  it  does  not 
allow  them  to  shave  notes.  The  secu¬ 
rity  on  which  they  do  lend  was  long  con¬ 
fined  to  real  estate,  and  if  some  of  them 
have  now  extended  their  line  of  loans  to 
such  securities  as  U.  S.  Bonds,  Legal 
Tfenders^  City  Bonds,  Mint  Certificates, 
and  a  few  others  of  similar  character,  it 
is  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Here¬ 
in  they  differ  wholly  from  the  English 
Savings  Banks,  and  nearly  as  much 
from  those  of  New  York,  which  make 
their  loans  almost  entirely  on  stocks. 
The  difference  arises  from  the  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  two  sections  of 
country.  When  Savings  Banks  began  to 
be  formed  in  California,  real  estate  was 


the  only  security  worthy  of  the  name. 
A  higher  rate  of  interest  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  many  other  securities,  so 
called,  but  it  was  rightly  judged  that 
the  main  object  of  a  Savings  Bank  was 
to  be  safe,  not  to  make  the  highest  rate 
of  interest  —  hence  they  would  take  no 
other.  U.  S.  stocks  did  not  exist,  or  at 
least  not  in  California.  Greenbacks 
were  not.  City  and  County  Bonds  ex¬ 
isted,  but  whether  they  were  going  to 
be  sound  and  reliable  securities,  or 
which  of  them  would,  if  any,  was  a 
matter  to  be  tested.  Savings  Banks  in 
California  therefore  confined  their  in¬ 
vestments  wholly,  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  loans  on  real  estate,  and  still 
make  that  their  main  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness,  although  it  is  both  more  costly  (in 
the  making)  and  attended  with  im¬ 
mensely  more  work  than  loans  on  other  : 
securities,  the  title  to  which  passes  by 
simple  delivery,  or,  at  most,  by  en-  i 
dorsement  and  transfer  on  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  books.  In  the  Eastern  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  stocks  of  all 
kinds  abound,  and  are  as  readily  nego¬ 
tiable  and  as  steady  in  their  value  as 
most  articles  of  merchandise,  they  are 
very  much  used  as  securities  for  loans, 
whether  from  Savings  Banks  or  other 
institutions.  For  an  analogous  reason, 
loans  here  were  for  many  years  confined 
not  only  to  real  estate,  but  to  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  The  ti¬ 
tles  to  ranch  lands  were  long  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition  ;  even  after  a  Unit¬ 
ed  States  patent  had  given  them  an  un¬ 
deniably  good  foundation,  there  were 
such  countless  “  snarls  ”  arising  from 
loose  conveyancing  in  the  early  days 
when  the  land  was  worth  but  little,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  find  a  chain  of  title 
which  a  good  lawyer  would  pronounce 
perfect ;  and  lastly,  the  value  of  the 
land  was  a  thing  which  it  was  difficult 
to  estimate.  If  the  only  market  for  our 
wheat  crop  (added  to  that  of  Oregon) 
was  to  be  the  million  of  souls  who  form 
the  whole  population  on  this  side  of  the 
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Rocky  Mountains,  with  an  occasional 
cargo  to  Australia  in  exceptional  sea¬ 
sons,  then  the  arable  land  of  California 
was  worth  very  little,  and  could  only  in¬ 
crease  in  value  as  the  population  in¬ 
creased  to  consume  its  products.  This 
state  of  things  gave  rise  to  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  country  proprietors  and 
newspapers,  that  they  could  get  no  as¬ 
sistance  from  San  Francisco;  com¬ 
plaints  which  gave  rise  to  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  and  antagonism  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  that  was  much  to  be  regretted,  and 
continued  for  some  time  after  the  cause 
had  begun  to  cease.  Happily,  we  hear 
but  little  of  it  now.  As  time  passed  on, 
one  title  after  another  has  got  confirmed 
and  cleared  of  clouds  upon  it,  and  es¬ 
pecially  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
we  can  profitably  ship  our  wheat  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  :  that  is,  to  markets  where  a  con¬ 
stant  demand,  sometimes  more,  some¬ 
times  less,  can  be  depended  upon. 
This  gives  to  cultivable  land  a  certain 
and  tolerably  steady  value,  which  again 
involves  a  certain  stability  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  towns  that  supply  its  cultivators, 
and  now  it  is  probable  that  there  is  not 
a  County  Recorder  from  Tehama  to 
Tulare  and  Los  Angeles  whose  books 
would  not  show  considerable  loans 
made  on  real  estate  within  his  jurisdic- 
'  tion ;  not  by  private  capitalists  only,  but 
also  by  several  of  the  leading  Savings 
Banks  of  San  Francisco. 

It  has  been  objected  that  Savings 
i  Banks,  by  loaning  all  (or  nearly  all) 

I  their  funds  on  the  security  of  real  es¬ 
tate,  have  thereby  assisted  speculators 
in  inflating  its  value,  and  have  thus 
done  as  much  harm  as  they  have  done 
service  by  assisting  poor  men  to  obtain 
homesteads  ;  but  this  is  evidently  based 
on  an  exceedingly  superficial  view  of 
[the  subject.  If  Savings  Banks  refused 
ko  loan  their  funds  except  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  real  estate,  there  might  be  some 
:olor  of  reason  in  it ;  but  such  is  very 
;?ar  from  being  the  case.  Of  the  loans 


made  for  that  purpose,  by  far  the  great¬ 
er  number  at  least,  if  not  the  greater 
amount,  are  made  to  small  men  for  the 
purchase  of  moderate  homesteads,  not 
intended  to  be  sold  again.  Then,  a 
large  number  of  loans  are  made  to  the 
same  class  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
up  houses  on  lots  already  belonging  to 
them ;  yet  another  large  line  of  loans, 
though  for  the  most  part  individually 
small,  is  made  to  petty  tradesmen  on 
their  homesteads  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  capital  to  carry  on  their 
business.  Of  the  country  •  loans  very 
many  are  made  to  clear  off  prior  en¬ 
cumbrances,  and  get  money  for  fencing 
and  putting  in  crops.  Of  the  loans 
which  are  individually  large,  some,  no 
doubt,  are  used  to  operate  in  real  es¬ 
tate — but  far  more,  both  in  number  and 
amount,  to  operate  in  stocks,  to  build 
railroads,  or  for  a  thousand  other  pur¬ 
poses.  And  moreover,  if  Savings  Banks 
confine  their  loans  to  real  estate  securi¬ 
ties,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  bank¬ 
ers  and  many  money-lenders  have  nearly 
altogether  abandoned  that  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  which  does  not  admit  of  the  prompt¬ 
itude  required  by  their  customers  —  so 
that  the  one  counterbalances  the  other, 
and  all  the  various  demands  for  capital 
are  supplied. 

But  we  have  again  digressed,  and 
must  hasten  to  finish  up  our  account. 
After  the  Savings  Union,  a  long  period 
elapsed  before  any  other  was  formed — 
but  then  they  followed  in  rather  quick 
succession.  The  Odd  Fellows’  Savings 
Bank  was  incorporated  on  the  thirteenth 
of  October,  1866 — and,  having  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  a  large  and  well-organized 
body,  has  prospered  accordingly ;  the 
Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Sav¬ 
ings,  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1867  ;  the 
City  Bank  of  Savings,  Loan,  and  Dis¬ 
count,  on  the  fourteenth  of  October, 
1867;  and  finally,  the  German  Savings 
and  Loan  Society,  on  the  ninth  of  March, 
1868 — our  Teutonic  fellow-citizens  hav¬ 
ing  at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  have 
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a  bank  of  their  own.  We  may  notice  earliest  of  the  country  Savings  Banks, 
that  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us  Its  success  has  been  such  that  another 
the  City  Bank  is  not  usually  reckoned  one  is  in  course  of  formation  there, 
among  the  number  of  the  Savings  and  will  no  doubt  be  in  operation  be- 
Banks.  For  the  same  reason  we  have  fore  this  is  printed.  One  is  also  in 
not  earlier  enumerated  the  Pacific  Ac-  the  way  of  being  got  up  at  Portland 
cumulation  Loan  Company  (generally  (Oregon),  and  one  has  been  talked  of  at 
known  as  the  Pacific  Bank),  incorpo-  Petaluma,  but  has  not  yet  been  started, 
rated  on  the  tenth  of  February,  1863,  The  success  of  those  which  are  in 
and  the  California  Trust  Company,  on  operation  will  no  doubt  encourage  such 
the  fourth  of  December,  1867.  Both,  thriving  places  as  Napa,  Vallejo,  Ma- 
no  doubt,  receive  deposits  and  allow  rysville,  and  others,  soon  to  follow  suit, 
dividends  on  them  ;  but  the  latter  is  of  We  close  with  a  condensed  state- 
the  same  nature,  and  was  formed  for  ment,  taken  from  the  Bulletin  and  the 
the  same  objects  of  general  agency  as  '  Cofmnercial  Herald,  of  the  latest  pub- 
the  Trust  Companies  so  well  known  at  lished  statistics  in  this  branch  —  only 
the  East;  while  the  former,  though  in-  premising  that  the  number  of  depositors 
corporated  under  the  same  law  as  the  cannot  be  deduced  with  any  certainty 
Savings  Banks,  yet  professes  in  its  from  the  number  of  deposit  accounts, 
printed  circulars,  to  be  rather  of  the  as  in  those  societies  which  receive  term 
nature  of  the  CrSdit  Mobilier  of  Paris,  deposits  a  large  number,  and  probably 
It  is  the  only  institution  that  is  in  a  in  most  of  the  others  a  few,  have  two 
position  to  avail  itself  of  a  compara-  or  even  in  some  cases  three  accounts, 
tively  recent  amendment  to  the  law,  The  regulations  of  the  different  societies 
which  allows  companies  having  a  capi-  do  not  vary  materially  from  each  other, 
tal  stock  of  $300,000  to  make  loans  Some  reckon  their  dividends  only  by 
without  collateral  security.  fiscal  months,  not  allowing  for  the  days 

Our  sketch  would  be  incomplete  if  before  nor  after  a  particular  date,  so 
we  did  not  notice  the  Savings  Banks  of  that  their  depositors  lose,  on  the  average, 
the  interior.  Of  these  there  is  one  at  half  a  month  at  the  beginning  and  an- 
Sacramento,  one  at  Stockton,  one  at  other  half-month  at  the  end  of  their 
Oakland,  and  one  at  San  Jose.  We  terms  ;  others  cut  off  the  one  month  at 
regret  that  our  imperfect  opportuni-  once,  but  reckon  thereafter  for  every 
ties  of  getting  acquainted  with  them  day ;  and  others  allow  no  dividend  un¬ 
forbid  more  than  a  very  brief  notice —  less  the  money  lies  three  months  or 
but  may  mention,  that  the  Sacramento  some  other  fixed  term.  Otherwise  there 
institution  was  organized  on  the  nine-  is  but  little  difference.  The  statistics  j 
teenth  of  March,  1867,  and  was  the  are  as  follows : 


NAME. 

Organization. 

Depos¬ 

itors. 

Deposits. 

Loans. 

Savings  and  Loan  Society . 

Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society . 

French  Savings  Bank . 

California  Building  Society . 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union . 

Odd  Fellows’  Savings  Bank . 

Farmers’  and  Mechanics’ . ’ . 

German  Savings  and  Loan . 

Sacramento  Savings  Bank . 

Stockton  Savings  and  Loan . 

Oakland  Bank  of  Savings . 

San  Jos6  Bank  of  Savings . 

In  11  Societies . 

23d  July,  1857 . 

12th  April,  1859  . . 
29th  January,  i860 
31st  May,  1861. . . . 

1 8th  June,  1862. . . . 
13th  October,  1866 
20th  June,  1867.. . . 
9th  March,  1868. . . 
19th  March,  1867. . 
12th  August,  1867. . 
1st  November,  1867 
No  report. 

4-55° 

14.060 

3,800 

1,900 

3»577 

739 

332 

935 

1,648 

561 

511 

#4,749,564' 

9,846,507 

3,308,209: 

809,023 

2,556,184! 

503,041 1 

151,299 

448,681 

820,936 

433,448 

221,640 

#4,638,458  IS 
9,569,887  £ 
*3,495,678  £ 
782,324 » 

2,421,879  £ 
497,788  - 
139,361  « 
476,135  : 
663,563  : 
328,065  : 
151,740  : 

32,613 

$23,848,532 

$23, 164,878 

*  Part  of  this  is  furnished  by  sinking  fund  and  dividends  not  called  for. 
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MANY  eminent  authors,  from  Al- 
cibiades  to  Burns,  have  owned 
a  dog,  and  thought  it  not  beneath  them 
to  teach  him  sound  wisdom.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  their  example,  I  have  composed 
the  following  Canine  Catechism  for 
Texas,  which,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  many  attachments  they  conceived 
for  me,  I  respectfully  inscribe  to  Boun¬ 
cer’s  eyeteeth : 

Q.  Why  are  many  dogs  in  Texas 
naked  ? 

A.  Because  they  have  the  ague  so 
often  that  they  shake  off  all  their  hair. 

Q.  Why  do  the  dogs  of  Texas  howl 
during  an  earthquake  ? 

A.  They  do  it  in  sympathy  with  the 
State  of  Texas,  which  they  suppose  is 
afflicted  with  the  ague. 

Q.  Why  is  the  grass  all  worn  off  the 
roadsides  in  Texas  ? 

A.  Because,  like  “His  Highness’s 
dog  at  Kew,”  no  dog  ever  meets  another 
without  sitting  down  by  the  roadside  to 
talk. 

Q.  Why  does  every  high-toned  dog, 
when  he  meets  a  neighbor,  always  wag 
his  tail  around  in  a  circle  ? 

A.  If  he  wagged  it  straight  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  the  other  might  con¬ 
ceive  himself  insulted,  and  a  dreadful 
and  bloody  quarrel  ensue. 

Q.  Why  does  every  dog  who  aspires 
to  be  a  “gentleman  and  scholar,”  when 
he  receives  a  visit,  never  smell  his 
visitor  ? 

A.  That  would  be  asking  questions 
of  a  guest,  and  none  but  a  dirty  Yankee 
dog  will  do  that. 

Q.  Why  does  every  high-toned  dog? 
when  he  meets  another,  never  hold  his 
tail  slanting? 

A.  By  holding  it  perpendicular  he 
indicates  that  he  considers  himself  the 
equal  of  any  dog  that  breathes. 


Q.  Where  do  all  wicked  dogs  go  when 
they  die  ? 

A.  They  stay  in  Texas. 

Q.  What  auspicious  event  does  every 
wise  dog  await  before  he  sets  out  on  a 
journey  ? 

A.  He  waits  for  the  grass  to  grow. 

Q.  Does  he  ever  set  out  before  the 
grass  grows  ? 

A.  Never,  on  any  account. 

If  a  dog  cannot  set  out  before  the 
grass  grows,  much  less  can  oxen.  But 
the  grass  did  grow — an  inch  high,  two, 
three,  four  inches — and  the  cattle  on  a 
million  acres  put  on  their  shining  an¬ 
nual  calico,  and  still  some  emigrant  had 
a  pipe  to  buy. 

At  last,  in  the  first  week  of  May,  all 
were  ready.  Starting  for  California ! 
Ah,  how  the  heart  of  the  imaginative 
leaps  at  the  mention  of  that  magic 
name  !  It  was  a  great  day  for  Waxa- 
hatchie — was  that  day.  First  came  our 
white -roofed  wagon  (the  others  were 
some  days  in  advance);  then  the  wild 
rush  and  clatter  along  the  hard,  black 
streets  of  the  village,  for  hours  together, 
of  untamed  cattle  and  shouting,  gallop¬ 
ing  herdsmen — sweeping  away  like  an 
avalanche  ;  now,  a  hitched  horse  ;  now, 
a  lumbering  wagon  with  its  oxen.  The 
inhabitants  looked  out  from  their  win¬ 
dows  till  they  were  weary ;  went  away, 
and  came  again  to  look;  and  still  that 
cracking  river  of  horns  surged  on  be¬ 
neath  them.  The  little  village  had  sel¬ 
dom  seen  a  mightier  or  an  unrulier 
pageant.  Beef,  beef,  beef,  everywhere  ; 
and  only  bacon  for  dinner  ! 

All  the  sluices  of  streams  grooved  in 
the  prairie,  like  a  great  intaglio,  which 
earlier  were  traceable  by  the  gray 
threads  of  groves,  had  leaved  out  in 
veins  of  sombre  greenery.  Here,  in 
these  shallow  ravines,  were  the  vast 
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dark  pecan;  the  hackberry,  with  its 
bark  looking  as  if  it  had  been'  slung  on 
in  lumps  and  glued ;  manifold  oaks  ; 
the  glossy  Osage  orange  ;  the  redbud, 
with  clusters  dabbled  in  traitor  blood  ; 
the  scraggy  sloe ;  the  bunchy  chinqua¬ 
pin  ;  and,  tying  every  tree  to  its  fellow 
to  exasperate  the  woodman,  the  mustang 
vines.  In  nearing  these  streams  across 
the  prairie,  the  traveller  first  sees,  far  off, 
the  dark-green  groves  rising  in  a  slice, 
as  through  a  slit  in  the  paler  green 
sward.  When  he  comes  quite  near, 
just  on  the  brinks  of  the  ravines,  he 
passes  over  outcropping  limestone  stra¬ 
ta — the  masonry  of  Ocean — wherewith, 
through  cycling  eons,  when  old  Proteus 
led  out  his  scaly  herds  to  these  ancient 
pastures  of  brine,  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  earth.  When  he  stoops  to 
drink  from  the  spring  in  the  strata,  his 
eye  rests  upon  the  clear  imprint  of  shells, 
which,  in  those  far-off  times,  sank 
through  the  waters  to  a  cretaceous  im¬ 
mortality. 

All  the  prairies  of  Texas  roll  more 
than  those  of  Illinois ;  and  many  of 
them  along  the  Waxahatchie,  and  far¬ 
ther  west,  are  the  densely  black  hog- 
wallow.  It  is  a  base  word.  These 
lordly  regions,  which  giants  of  the  un¬ 
flooded  world  cleaned  off  and  levelled 
for  the  choice  dwelling-place  of  Liberty, 
but  struck  it  here  and  there  too  hard,  as 
with  the  great  hammer  of  Thor  —  this 
green  home  of  nations,  forsooth,  a  swi¬ 
nish  imagination  has  permitted  to  be 
wallowed  by  filthy  hogs  !  Professor 
Riddell’s  theory,  that  it  was  caused  by  a 
severe  drought,  is  cleaner.  But  it  is 
absurd  enough  —  for,  if  so  produced, 
why  are  all  the  depressions  circular  ? 

Presently  comes  the  welcome  signal 
for  encampment.  The  herds  are  im¬ 
pounded  in  pens,  the  tent  is  pitched  be¬ 
side  a  spring,  on  the  edge  of  a  wooded 
brook.  A  little  smoke  swirls  gracefully 
up  through  the  great  pecan ;  and  our 
coffee-pot  is  set  to  hold  its  shining  new 
cheeks  to  the  fire.  The  hoppled  oxen 


straggle  out  over  the  prairie,  waltzing 
along  in  infinitesimal  steps ;  but  the 
spirited  horses  impatiently  double  them¬ 
selves  together  upon  their  hind  feet, 
and  then  jump  with  both  fore  feet,  as  if 
shuffling  through  some  unwieldy  minuet. 
Presently  we  lie  down,  and  the  little 
sleep-seeds  fall  upon  all  eyes  but  mine. 
The  nights  are  still  so  cold  that  no  sleep 
grows  in  my  blankets. 

On  the  road  toward  Alvarado  we  came 
suddenly  to  the  brink  of  a  prairie  hill 
which  skirts  the  valley  of  Mountain 
Creek.  This  hill  is  crescent-shaped ; 
and  from  the  point  where  we  crossed  it 
the  horns  are  notched  gradually  down 
in  a  series  of  terraces,  of  great  regu¬ 
larity,  till  they  finally  sweep  down  into 
the  valley,  leagues  asunder.  Far  off  be¬ 
yond  this  valley  are  the  wonderful  Cross 
Timbers,  darkly  blue  ;  and  dimly  above 
them  looms  the  low,  flat-topped  Caman- 
che  Peak.  The  prairie  swells  of  this  val¬ 
ley  it  is  not  trite  to  liken  to  waves  of  the 
ocean.  They  are  not  like  billows  which 
roll  upon  any  earthly  ocean  ;  but  such 
as  one  may  imagine  surge  against  the 
ancient  continents  of  Jupiter  —  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  height  and  half  a  mile  in 
width.  Across  these  undulations  the 
countless  cattle  were  tramping — pastur¬ 
ing  as  they  journeyed,  looking  like  so 
many  speckled  regiments  of  poppies  ; 
one,  sometimes,  stretching  out  a  mile 
from  the  road  to  the  right ;  another, 
perhaps,  as  far  toward  the  left.  It  was 
an  imposing  panorama — the  green  prai¬ 
rie  and  the  marching  myriads  ! 

At  Alvarado  our  train  dived  into  the 
Cross  Timbers.  Turn  Texas  up  over¬ 
head,  and  this  singular  belt  becomes 
its  Milky  Way — while  the  clumps  of 
trees  on  either  side  are  the  greater  and 
the  less  luminaries  which  dot  its  prairie 
firmament.  The  long,  magnificent  roll 
of  prairie  is  here  broken  off  by  the 
straggling  rim  of  groves  too  thin  for 
forests.  Sometimes  in  the  deep  heart 
of  the  groves  the  prairie  asserts  itself: 
here,  it  spreads  an  emerald,  sunny  lake 
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among  the  trees ;  there,  it  pours  a 
grassy  river,  a  winding  furrow  of  sun¬ 
shine  in  the  shadow.  Here  wander 
spotted  cattle — 

“Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 
Prospectat  errantes  greges.” 

Now  there  is  a  cornfield  fenced  among 
the  stumps,  wherein  the  shooting  corn, 
with  childish  generosity,  shares  the 
ground  with  the  sumac  ;  and  now  there 
is  a  log  cabin  alone  in  a  yard  with  a 
pyramidal  ash-hopper  standing  on  its 
head.  In  the  door  sits  a  poor  sallow 
woman,  barefoot  and  with  dishevelled 
hair,  both  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her 
chin  levelled  across  her  hands,  which 
conceal  her  cheeks ;  while  a  group  of 
sand-colored  children,  with  an  enormous 
brindled  dog,  squat  around.  Through 
those  heavy  eyes,  which  follow  us  and 
hardly  wink,  and  those  little  weasel 
faces,  looks  out  the  very  soul  of  yellow 
Ague. 

Beyond  the  Cross  Timbers  the  prairie 
jumps  again  into  hills  greater  than  be¬ 
fore,  which  heave  themselves  in  their  un¬ 
couth  gymnastics  as  the  Atlantic  does 
when  a  fierce  wind  runs  all  night  east¬ 
ward,  and  in  the  morning  suddenly  falls 
to  chopping  the  billows  across.  Oh,  it 
is  a  goodly  sight  to  stand  on  one  of  these 
green  prairie  hills  and  see  old  Earth 
laugh  and  leap  as  if  he  still  were  young  ! 

Two  whole  days  our  train  dragged 
across  the  valley  of  the  Brazos,  and  the 
second  night  encamped  within  it  still. 
The  descent  into  it  is  so  easy  that  it  was 
only  perceptible  by  the  change  of  the 
streams  from  mere  scummy  green  links 
of  ponds  into  lisping  brooks.  Here  oc¬ 
cur  the  first  of  those  singular  knolls  of 
Western  T^'xas,  often  flat-topped  and  so 
regular  that  one  might  believe  one’s  self 
following  the  track  where  Sherman’s 
gallant  lads  dug  red  Georgia  from  under 
the  rebellious.  Some  of  them  are  notched 
with  terraces  as  regularly  as  any  ancient 
Toltec  pyramid.  The  greatest  of  them 
is  Camanche  Peak,  something  over  a 
hundred  feet  in  height.  It  is  simply  an 


arm  crooked,  with  the  elbow  turned 
from  the  river,  as  if  to  protect  it  from 
the  incursions  of  old  gigantic  ichthyo- 
saurians.  The  prairie  runs  half-way  up, 
and  the  remainder  is  darkly  crowned 
with  bushes. 

The  flat-topped  knolls  generally  have 
about  the  same  elevation  as  the  great 
floor  of  the  prairie.  This  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that,  in  the  beginning  of  years, 
the  prairie  bridged  over  the  valley,  and 
that  the  slow  chisels  of  the  rains  scooped 
out  all  this,  leaving  only  the  portions 
islanded  on  limestones. 

There  come,  too,  in  this  valley,  live- 
oaks.  Sometimes  it  is  single  squat 
trees,  reaching  their  enormous  gray 
arms  among  leaves  which  are  so  little 
that  they  seem  to  be  in  a  continual  flut¬ 
ter  of  shame,  unable  to  conceal  the 
tree’s  nakedness  ;  and  now  there  are 
bunchy  clumps  from  one  taproot.  In 
the  middle  stands  one  sapling  erect,  but 
all  the  others  strain  themselves  away  as 
far.  as  possible,  leaning  widely  out,  Tex¬ 
an  to  the  last.  More  beautiful  than 
these  are  the  mezquite  bushes,  with  the 
family  locust  fringe-leaves,  but  greatly 
more  delicate,  pendulous,  and  tenderly 
green. 

The  fledgling  village  of  Stockton,  on 
the  Brazos,  together  with  others  still 
more  recent,  showed  me  the  complete 
process  through  which  a  Texan  city  is 
evolved.  Romulus  and  Remus  noted 
the  flight  of  eagles  for  the  site  of  the 
Eternal  City;  but  the  Texans  watch 
the  assemblies  of  horses  —  a  method  of 
augury  which  will  answer  the  question 
one  finds  one’s  self  asking  in  half  the 
Texan  villages  :  Why  was  this  town  set 
precisely  here  ?  In  a  place  where  horses 
most  do  congregate  they  set  two  posts 
in  the  ground,  and  upon  them  mortise  a 
long  pole  for  a  horse-rack.  Around  this 
they  measure  off  a  public  square,  erect 
a  court  house  within  it,  and  several  gro¬ 
ceries  without.  The  horse-racks  multi¬ 
ply  apace,  and  become  a  city  directory. 
Where  a  store  has  a  hewn  rack,  with 
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nice  strong  pegs,  you  will  find  a  thrifty 
man,  an  advertiser,  and  recent  wares  ; 
where  one  end  is  fallen  down,  you  will 
buy  very  bad  thread ;  where  there  is 
none  at  all,  he  never  advertises,  beware 
of  him,  his  butter  is  strong.  On  rainy 
days  and  Saturdays  the  little  long  stores 
are  thronged  with  sallow,  long-haired, 
fiercely-whiskered  men,  with  broadbrim 
hats  and  suits  of  homespun,  so  patterned 
from  the  web  that  gray  often  looks  right 
across  the  seam  at  brindle.  They  stalk 
much  up  and  down,  among  the  scattered 
kegs  and  crates,  to  tinkle  their  great 
bell-spurs,  which  chime  softly  with  the 
ring  of  coins  staggering  and  spinning 
around  to  lie  down  on  the  counter. 

In  going  from  the  Brazos  to  the  Pa- 
loxy,  we  passed  from  the  valley  level  to 
a  great  confusion  of  knolls  and  ridges, 
slung  among  belts  of  groves.  We  also 
left  the  softly  dimpling  voluptuous  mez- 
quites  and  the  grim-looking  live-oaks  for 
the  sumac  and  the  post-oak.  We  will 
take  the  lorgnette,  and  climb  one  of 
these  terraced  knolls  by  the  Paloxy.  At 
the  bottom  of  it  there  are  great  tree- 
trunks,  baked  into  stone,  which  the 
earth  seems  to  have  covered  up  awhile 
ago,  and  then  shaken  out  in  some  dire¬ 
ful  day  of  its  ague.  From  the  summit 
we  see  only  a  frowzy,  whitish  maze  of 
limestone  ridges,  meagrely  grassed,  and 
dotted  with  mean  live-oak  dwarfs  ;  and 
winding  valleys,  with  livelier  groves  of 
post-oak,  and  coppices  of  sumac.  What 
is  this  country  ?  Prairies  spoiled  by 
hard  ridges,  and  trees  uncertain  if  they 
are  wanted. 

What  do  you  make  of  the  dark  mov¬ 
ing  object  away  over  yonder  on  that 
prairie  hill  ?  Nothing  but  a  monstrous 
tarantula,  fumbling  about  in  the  grass, 
moving  its  legs  carefully  about,  as  it 
does,  to  get  a  good  foothold.  But  look 
with  the  glass.  Oh  !  the  tarantula  is 
a  herd ;  and  its  feet  and  legs  are  the 
herdsmen  galloping  and  circling  contin¬ 
ually  around. 

Look  now  at  that  pair  of  great  black 
wolves,  leisurely  galloping  down  yonder 


ravine.  See  how  often  they  glance 
around  and  back  over  their  shoulders  ! 
Doubtless  many  a  calf  lies  heavy  on  their 
consciences.  Now  they  walk  slowly  up 
the  hill  to  a  group  of  cattle,  and  prowl 
around,  wishfully  stretching  out  their 
necks,  like  sneaks  as  they  are,  and  snuf¬ 
fling.  The  calves  run  into  the  herd 
with  tails  flying,  while  the  cows  advance, 
snorting,  and  with  heads  high  uplifted  ; 
and  the  marauders  trot  away. 

Down  yonder;  beside  a  belt  of  post¬ 
oaks,  there  curls  up  thinly  the  smoke  of 
some  smoldering  camp-fire.  Greedy 
buzzards  are  there  already ;  some  flap¬ 
ping  up  and  down,  afraid  to  settle, 
while  others  are  on  the  ground,  hopping 
around  and  over  each  other,  or  pulling 
up  their  long  necks,  tugging  at  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  yearling.  Suddenly,  and 
without  any  apparent  cause,  they  all 
jump  up  and  fly  away.  The  wolves 
come  out  of  the  grove  and  take  undis¬ 
puted  possession. 

There  is  not  a  sound  to  break  this 
vast  border  solitude,  except  the  bawl¬ 
ing  of  calves  on  a  distant  rancho,  which 
are  eager  to  butt  again  the  stingy  ud¬ 
ders,  whose  contents  they  are  obliged 
to  share  with  the  milk-maid.  We  will 
visit  this  rancho  for  our  last  drink  of 
buttermilk.  The  house  cowers  from 
the  buzzard  ken  of  the  Camanche  be¬ 
neath  great  live-oaks  ;  a  fence  prowls 
lowly  around  it,  skulking,  Indian-like, 
hither  and  thither.  Hard  by  is  the 
cow-pen,  with  an  enormous  fence,  and 
the  strong  stall  at  one  end,  through 
which,  in  spring,  they  thrust  the  year¬ 
lings,  one  by  one,  while  the  branding- 
iron  is  clapped  fizzing  upon  their  backs. 
On  another  side  is  the  fenced  place  of 
weeds,  among  which  collards,  kale, 
okra,  lettuce,  etc.,  stand  on  tip-toe,  like 
children  at  a  fair.  The  house  is  of  the 
pannier  or  Mississippi  pattern,  or  two 
houses  spanned  by  a  roof,  and  bears 
the  universal  whitish  tint  of  these  re¬ 
gions,  for  the  slant,  biting  rains  have 
long  ago  picked  out  the  daubing,  and 
spilled  it  down  over  the  logs.  Raw- 
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hide  slits  the  latch-string,  and  the 
hinges,  laces  the  shoes,  lets  the  bucket 
down  the  well,  weaves  the  chairs,  dark¬ 
ens  one  pane,  twists  the  lariats,  stretch¬ 
es  the  bedstead,  is  glue,  nails,  pegs, 
and  mortises.  Rawhide  is  pegged  to 
the  ground  to  dry,  rawhide  is  stretched 
across  the  yard  to  be  oiled,  rawhide  is 
nailed  against  the  house  to  grow  pliable. 

From  the  father  of  the  family  to  the 
youngest  son,  each  has_  his  favorite  cow- 
horse,  a  saddle  and  bridle  of  rawhide,  a 
horse-hair  lariat,  a  pair  of  bell-spurs, 
and  a  cow-whip.  They  live  on  their 
simple  jerked  beef,  clabber,  and  corn- 
bread  ;  and  one,  perhaps,  goes  riding, 
to  no  particular  benefit,  since  the  herds 
are  tethered  with  a  lariat  long  as  the 
wind.  The  others  in  the  dewiest  hours 
plough  some  weeds  from  the  cornfield, 
and  then  sit  on  the  cow-pen,  where  one 
boy  holds  a  frantic  calf  by  the  tail, 
while  another  practises  on  it  with  the 
lazo. 

Thus  do  these  free  and  shiftless  sons 
of  the  lariat  drink  skimmed  milk  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  great  granary  of  men  ! 
But  see  !  the  man  is  not  wholly  given 
over  to  the  worship  of  the  drowsy  gods. 
Do  you  observe  that  scraggy  pole  in 
the  yard,  with  gourds  for  the  martins 
hung  upon  its  shoulders  ?  There  is 
hope  of  him  who  has  a  bird’s-nest  in 
his  soul. 

•It  was  near  the  Leon  that  we  expe¬ 
rienced  one  of  those  great  storms  for 
which  the  prairies  of  Western  Texas 
are  famous.  One  clear  afternoon  the 
little  wisps  of  prairie  breezes  were 
brushed  out  of  the  sky  like  cobwebs, 
and  all  the  air  of  the  world  seemed  to 
stand  still.  Presently  the  sky  was  har¬ 
rowed  into  a  white  and  ruddy  clod-land, 
sowed  with  rain-seeds  ;  but  in  half  an 
hour  the  harvest  was  ripe,  and  gathered 
in  great  crisp-looking  shocks,  bulging 
up  above  the  green  world.  In  half  an 
hour  more  all  these  were  slate-colored, 
and  were  molten  into  a  dense  canopy 
nearly  up  to  the  zenith,  while  the  whole 
heaven  seemed  to  be  settling  down,  as 


if  about  to  plunge  upon  the  prairie. 
The  air  became  so  tenuous  that  we 
often  sighed,  as  men  do  on  a  mountain. 
Scarcely  had  the  long-roll  been  sounded 
when  the  battle  was  joined,  and  we 
could  distinguish  each  awful  burst  of 
artillery.  The  arsenal  which  spilled  its 
thin  lightnings  over  the  horizon  was 
borne  in  an  incredibly  short  time  half¬ 
way  to  the  zenith,  whence  it  shook  down 
its  fiery  javelins  across  a  quarter  of  the 
heaven. 

When  the  storm  seemed  about  to  burst 
upon  us,  one  pointed  suddenly  to  a  nar¬ 
row,  brassy  zone  on  the  horizon — the 
infallible  herald  of  hail.  With  amazing 
rapidity  this  brazen  belt  widened  up¬ 
ward,  as  if  the  storm-god  were  running  to 
battle  with  a  thousand  chariots  of  brass. 

Now  came  the  fierce  rush  and  moan¬ 
ing  of  the  wind,  slinging  stones  and 
great  rain-drops  with  stinging  keenness. 
At  first  the  stones  were  small,  but  they 
were  quickly  followed  by  others  as  large 
as  a  strong  man’s  fist,  which,  slung  from 
the  far  heights  of  heaven,  smote  upon 
the  solid  ground  with  fearful  violence, 
often  bounding  fifteen  feet  into  the  air. 
The  first  gust  of  wind  had  swept  down 
the  tent  as  a  straw.  In  attempting  to 
raise  it,  one  saw  the  lightning  glint 
upon  his  axe,  and  threw  up  his  arm, 
when  it  was  struck  by  an  enormous 
stone  which  palsied  it  for  days.  An¬ 
other  stone  pierced  the  hat  and  matted 
hair  of  a  herdsman  and  felled  him  like 
an  ox  upon  the  ground.  The  cattle 
moved  off  at  first  in  a  slow,  solid  col¬ 
umn,  then  broke  into  a  tumultuous  gal¬ 
lop,  which  shook  the  earth  perceptibly 
above  even  the  stupendous  march  of 
the  thunders.  The  loose  horses,  cruelly 
mauled  and  bleeding,  fled  in  terror,  and 
vanished  behind  that  white  terrible  cur¬ 
tain  which  stretched  from  heaven  down 
to  earth. 

There  was  a  momentary  lull  in  the 
storm,  and  then  came  the  rain.  We 
had  lifted  the  frail  tent-pole  from  the 
ground,  and  with  all  our  united  strength 
we  stayed  it  up  against  the  mighty  to 
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rent,  while  the  slackened  tent  clung 
about  us  almost  to  suffocation.  In 
oceans  upon  oceans  it  surged  and 
seethed  and  swashed  around  us,  as  if  it 
would  take  away  our  breath  and  drown 
even  the  wind  itself.  It  ran  along  upon 
the  level  prairie  in  a  sheet,  hurled  by 
the  mad  wind.  It  seemed  to  displace 
the  very  atmosphere  and  fill  all  space 
with  its  swaying,  pelting,  crushing 
masses.  It  deadened  even  the  crash 
of  the  thunder  into  a  dull,  wet  thud,  so 
that  we  heeded  it  not,  except  when  one 
bolt,  with  an  appalling  flash,  speared 
the  open  prairie  close  before  us. 

Presently  the  rain  ceased  as  suddenly 
as  it  began.  But  the  wind  still  swept 
along  in  fitful  gusts,  as  if  in  a  limping 
pursuit  of  the  storm.  We  crawled  from 
the  dismal  wreck  of  our  tent  and  saw 
to  our  dismay  that  the  cloud  was  re¬ 
turning.  Then  came  a  strange  encoun¬ 
ter  in  the  heavens.  For  a  moment  the 
wind  surged  on  against  the  hot  rim  of 
the  lightnings,  rolling  blackly  up  and 
hurling  back  the  edge  of  the  clouds, 
as  if  in  a  vain  attempt  to  stay  their  re¬ 
turn.  Its  struggles  grew  weaker  and 
weaker.  Again  there  was  a  deathlike 
calm,  and  the  wind  seemed  to  catch 
breath  for  one  moment  for  the  second 
onslaught.  All  the  while  the  black 
cloud,  like  some  grim  kraken  balked  in 
its  purpose,  was  rushing  back  to  the 
assault.  Again  it  swooped  down  upon 
us  with  a  fierce  suddenness  ;  again  the 
torrent  poured  and  hissed  and  swayed 
and  roared ;  and  again  the  earth  trem¬ 
bled  beneath  the  tread  of  the  thunder. 
Once  more  it  passed  over  us,  and  the 
rain  ceased. 

Again  we  were  disappointed,  and  a 
third  time  we  were  drenched.  There 
was  the  same  fretful  surging  of  the 
wind,  followed  by  the  same  portentous 
stillness,  as  opposing  currents  met  in 
mid-air  ;  and  for  the  last  time  the  inex¬ 
orable  storm-god  returned,  and  strode 
in  his  wrath  across  the  earth,  even  more 
fearfully  than  before. 


It  was  now  intensely  dark,  but  the 
lightning  showed  us  that  the  terrible 
god  was  at  last  driving  off  his  clouds. 
Then  came  a  great  silence — the  silence 
of  exhaustion,  broken  only  by  the  rum¬ 
bling  of  his  flight.  As  a  pledge  that  he 
was  appeased,  there  was  a  sudden  lift 
of  the  western  clouds,  and  the  evening 
star  shot  down  a  pure,  liquid  ray  through 
an  air  thrice  washed.  A  long  time  I  sat 
in  the  door  of  the  tent  and  watched  the 
magnificent  play  of  the  bolts  around 
him  as  he  drove  his  dark  car  eastward 
into  the  night.  Sometimes  the  lightning 
would  burn  upward  from  a  cloud  below 
the  horizon,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
earth  spit  a  jagged  flame  out  of  the 
prairie.  Again,  a  vast  field  in  the  heav¬ 
ens  would  be  rent  by  a  ragged  network 
of  fissures,  revealing  another  heaven  on 
fire  beyond.  Then  a  bolt  would  strike 
horizontally,  and,  like  Acestes’s  arrow, 
burn  to  ashes  in  its  flight ;  then  sud¬ 
denly  kindling,  dart  out  to  an  amazing 
length,  and  explode  into  a  hundred 
quivering  stems,  glowing  for  an  instant 
like  a  clump  of  fiery  coral.  Sometimes 
the  magic  photography  of  a  concealed 
bolt  would  touch  a  half  of  the  whole 
heaven  into  a  blazing  map,  showing 
dark  continents,  with  fiery-edged  head¬ 
lands,  and  molten  oceans  between.  Yet 
all  those  grand  and  awful  coruscations 
were  drowned  into  silence  by  the  far-off 
music  of  the  storm — as  Pindar  sublimely 
says,  the  forked  lightnings  of  heaven 
were  quenched  in  the  strains  of  Apol¬ 
lo’s  golden  lyre. 

At  midnight  the  sky  was  perfectly 
cloudless.  Next  morning,  when  the  sun 
showed  his  broad,  clean-washed  face 
above  the  prairie,  there  was  not  a  cloud 
nor  a  capful  of  fog  to  mar  the  sweet 
day.  During  our  march  we  found 
places  where  the  hail  had  literally 
gnawed  dried  grass  and  weeds  from  the 
prairie  and  rolled  them  into  little  wind¬ 
rows,  as  Homer  describes  the  burrs 
wisped  into  bunches  by  the  wind  in 
autumn,  and  drifted  about. 
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FRIAR  PEDRO’S  RIDE. 

It  was  the  morning  season  of  the  year  ; 

It  was  the  morning  era  of  the  land ; 

The  water-courses  rang  full  loud  and  clear ; 

Portala’s  cross  stood  where  Portala’s  hand 
Had  planted  it  when  Faith  was  taught  by  Fear; 

When  Monks  and  Missions  held  the  sole  command 
Of  all  that  shore  beside  the  peaceful  sea 
Where  spring-tides  beat  their  long-drawn  reveille. 

Out  of  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey, 

All  in  that  brisk,  tumultuous  spring  weather, 

Rode  Friar  Pedro,  in  a  pious  way, 

With  six  dragoons  in  cuirasses  of  leather, 

Each  armed  alike  for  either  prayer  or  fray, 

Handcuffs  and  missals  they  had  slung  together ; 

And  as  an  aid  the  gospel  truths  to  scatter 
Each  swung  a  lasso — alias  a  “  riata.” 

In  sooth,  that  year  the  harvest  had  been  slack, 

The  crop  of  converts  scarce  worth  computation ; 
Some  souls  were  lost,  whose  owners  had  turned  back 
To  save  their  bodies  frequent  flagellation, 

And  some  preferred  the  songs  of  birds,  alack, 

To  Latin  matins  and  their  soul’s  salvation, 

And  thought  their  own  wild  whoopings  were  less  dreary 
Than  Father  Pedro’s  droning  miserere. 

To  bring  them  back  to  matins  and  to  prime, 

To  pious  works  and  secular  submission, 

To  prove  to  them  that  liberty  was  crime, 

This  was  in  fact  the  Padre’s  present  mission ; 

To  get  new  souls  perchance  at  the  same  time 

And  bring  them  to  a  “  sense  of  their  condition  ” — 
That  easy  phrase  which  in  the  past  and  present 
Means  making  that  condition  most  unpleasant. 

He  saw  the  glebe  land  guiltless  of  a  furrow; 

He  saw  the  wild  oats  wrestle  on  the  hill ; 

He  saw  the  gopher  working  in  his  burrow ; 

He  saw  the  squirrel  scampering  at  his  will ; 

He  saw  all  this  and  felt  no  doubt  a  thorough 
And  deep  conviction  of  God’s  goodness;  still 
He  failed  to  see  that  in  His  glory  He 
Yet  left  the  humblest  of  His  creatures  free. 

He  saw  the  flapping  crow,  whose  frequent  note 
Voiced  the  monotony  of  land  and  sky, 

Mocking  with  graceless  wing  and  rusty  coat 
His  priestly  presence  as  he  trotted  by. 

He  would  have  cursed  the  bird  by  bell  and  rote, 

But  other  game  just  then  was  in  his  eye  — 

A  savage  camp,  whose  occupants  preferred 
Their  heathen  darkness  to  the  living  Word. 
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He  rang  his  bell,  and  at  the  martial  sound 
Twelve  silver  spurs  their  jingling  rowels  clashed ; 
Six  horses  sprang  across  the  level  ground 
As  six  dragoons  in  open  order  dashed ; 

Above  their  heads  the  lassos  circled  round ; 

In  every  eye  a  pious  fervor  flashed  ; 

They  charged  the  camp,  and  in  one  moment  more 
They  lassoed  six  and  reconverted  four. 

The  Friar  saw  the  conflict  from  a  knoll, 

And  sang  Lans  Deoy  and  cheered  on  his  men  : 
“Well  thrown,  Bautista  —  that’s  another  soul! 

After  him,  Gomez  —  try  it  once  again; 

This  way,  Felipe  !  there  the  heathen  stole  ; 

Bones  of  St.  Francis! — surely  that  makes  ten; 
Te  deui7i  laudamus  —  but  they  ’re  very  wild  ; 

Non  nobis  dominus  —  all  right,  my  child.” 

When  at  that  moment  —  as  the  story  goes  — 

A  certain  squaw,  who  had  her  foes  eluded, 

Ran  past  the  Friar  —  just  before  his  nose. 

He  stared  a  moment,  and  in  silence  brooded, 
Then  in  his  breast  a  pious  frenzy  rose 

And  every  other  prudent  thought  excluded ; 

He  caught  a  lasso,  and  dashed  in  a  canter 
After  that  Occidental  Atalanta. 

High  o’er  his  head  he  swirled  the  dreadful  noose, 
But  as  the  practice  was  quite  unfamiliar, 

His  first  cast  tore  Felipe’s  captive  loose, 

And  almost  choked  Tiburcio  Camilla, 

And  might  have  interfered  with  that  brave  youth’s 
Ability  to  gorge  the  tough  tortilla; 

But  all  things  come  by  practice,  and  at  last 
His  flying  slip-knot  caught  the  maiden  fast. 

Then  rose  above  the  plain  a  mingled  yell 
Of  rage  and  triumph  —  a  demoniac  whoop  ; 

The  Padre  heard  it  like  a  passing  knell, 

And  would  have  loosened  his  unchristian  loop ; 
But  the  tough  raw-hide  held  the  captive  well, 

And  held,  alas,  too  well  the  captor-dupe ; 

For  with  one  bound  the  savage  fled  amain, 
Dragging  horse,  friar,  down  the  lonely  plain. 

Down  the  arroyo ,  out  across  the  mead, 

By  heath  and  hollow,  sped  the  flying  maid, 
Dragging  behind  her  still  the  panting  steed, 

And  helpless  friar,  who  in  vain  essayed 
To  cut  the  lasso  or  to  check  his  speed. 

He  felt  himself  beyond  all  human  aid, 

And  trusted  to  the  saints — and  for  that  matter 
To  some  weak  spot  in  Felipe’s  riata. 
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Alas!  the  lasso  had  been  duly  blessed, 

And,  like  baptism,  held  the  flying  wretch. 

A  doctrine  that  the  priest  had  oft  expressed — 

Which,  like  the  lasso,  might  be  made  to  stretch 
But  would  not  break  —  so  neither  could  divest 
Themselves  of  it,  but  like  some  awful  fetch , 

The  holy  Friar  had  to  recognize 
The  image  of  his  fate  in  heathen  guise. 

He  saw  the  glebe  land  guiltless  of  a  furrow; 

He  saw  the  wild  oats  wrestle  on  the  hill ; 

He  saw  the  gopher  standing  in  his  burrow ; 

He  saw  the  squirrel  scampering  at  his  will ; 

He  saw  all  this,  and  felt  no  doubt  how  thorough 
The  contrast  was  to  his  condition ;  still 
The  squaw  kept  onward  to  the  sea,  till  night 
And  the  cold  sea  fog  hid  them  both  from  sight. 

The  morning  came  above  the  serried  coast, 

Lighting  the  snow-peaks  with  its  beacon  fires, 
Driving  before  it  all  the  fleet-winged  host 
Of  chattering  birds  above  the  Mission  spires, 

Filling  the  land  with  light  and  joy — but  most 
The  savage  woods  with  all  their  leafy  lyres ; 

In  pearly  tints,  and  opal  flame  and  fire 
The  morning  came — but  not  the  holy  Friar. 

Weeks  passed  away  In  vain  the  Fathers  sought 
Some  trace  or  token  that  might  tell  his  story. 

Some  thought  him  dead,  or  like  Elijah  caught 
Up  to  the  heavens  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

In  this  surmise,  some  miracles  were  wrought 
On  his  account,  and  souls  in  purgatory 
Were  thought  to  profit  from  his  intercession — 

In  brief,  his  absence  made  a  “  deep  impression.” 

A  twelvemonth  passed ;  the  welcome  spring  once  more 
Made  green  the  hills  beside  the  white-faced  Mission, 
Spread  her  bright  dais  by  the  western  shore, 

And  sat  enthroned — a  most  resplendent  vision. 

The  heathen  converts  thronged  the  chapel-door 
At  morning  mass ;  when,  says  the  old  tradition, 

A  frightful  whoop  throughout  the  church  resounded, 
And  to  their  feet  the  congregation  bounded. 

A  tramp  of  hoofs  upon  the  beaten  course — 

Then  came  a  sight  that  made  the  bravest  quail : 

A  phantom  friar,  on  a  spectre  horse, 

Dragged  by  a  creature  decked  with  horns  and  tail. 
By  the  lone  Mission,  with  the  whirlwind’s  force, 

They  madly  swept,  and  left  a  sulphurous  trail — 
And  that  was  all — enough  to  tell  the  story 
And  leave  unblessed  those  souls  in  purgatory. 
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And  ever  after,  on  that  fatal  day 
That  Friar  Pedro  rode  abroad  lassoing, 

A  ghostly  couple  came  and  went  alway 

With  savage  whoop  and  heathenish  hallooing, 
Which  brought  discredit  on  San  Luis  Rey, 

And  proved  the  Mission’s  ruin  and  undoing ; 

For  ere  ten  years  had  passed,  the  squaw  and  Friar 
Performed  to  empty  walls  and  fallen  spire. 

The  Mission  is  no  more ;  upon  its  walls 
The  golden  lizards  slip,  or  breathless  pause 
Still  as  the  sunshine  brokenly  that  falls 
Through  crannied  roof  and  spider-webs  of  gauze ; 
No  more  the  bell  its  solemn  warning  calls  — 

A  holier  silence  thrills  and  overawes ; 

And  the  sharp  lights  and  shadows  of  To-Day 
Outline  the  Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  MONTANA. 


MONTANA  !  The  name  struck 
pleasantly  upon  my  ear  as  I  first 
heard  it  on  the  seventeenth  of  March, 
1864,  in  connection  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  on  that  day  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Territory  of  Idaho  had  suffered 
Congressional  amputation  and  been 
formed  into  a  new  body  politic  bearing 
the  above  title.  Whether  it  was  the  har¬ 
monious  ring  of  the  name,  or  a  vague  feel¬ 
ing  that  destiny  was  to  link  my  fate  with 
the  new  Territory,  I  knew  not ;  but  I  was 
so  far  impressed  with  an  interest  in  it  that 
I  at  once  marked  its  outlines  upon  the 
map,  thus  unwittingly  tracing  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  my  future  home,  and  in  a  trifle 
over  one  year  thereafter  I  was  pursuing 
my  winding  way,  by  means  of  three 
thousand  miles  of  crooked  Missouri 
river- navigation,  from  St.  Louis  to 
Montana  Territory. 

An  account  of  that  trip  I  will  not  tran¬ 
scribe  upon  these  pages.  Two  months 
of  life  on  a  “  mountain  steamer,”  with 
cracked  roofs  and  warped  decks,  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  broiling  of  passen¬ 
gers  in  fair  weather  and  drenching  of 


them  in  foul ;  two  months  of  life  between 
a  double  wall  of  muddy  bluffs  bounding 
the  river  on  either  side  and  cutting  off 
whatever  scenery  might  lie  beyond,  was 
naught  but  tedious  in  the  experience, 
and  could  not  prove  entertaining  in  the 
description.  The  Indian  camps  which 
we  passed  at  numerous  points  upon  the 
river  soon  ceased  to  have  any  nov¬ 
elty  connected  with  them,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  they  possessed  no  other  qualities 
of  an  interesting  character  which  could 
recommend  them  to  our  consideration. 
Frequently  as  the  boat  stopped  to  wood 
up  we  would  be  visited  by  mass  dele¬ 
gations  of  Indians,  a  precious  set  of 
“  bucks,”  ringed,  streaked,  and  striped 
in  visage,  and  equally  spotted  in  their 
morals  ;  talented  in  stealing  and  duplic¬ 
ity,  in  begging  and  loafing — emblems, 
according  to  some  Eastern  notions,  of 
American  liberty.  With  their  mouths 
watering  for  such  luxuries  as  brown 
sugar  and  second  quality  tobacco,  these 
large  owners  of  sore-backed  horses  and 
husbanders  of  two  or  three  slavishly 
treated  squaws  apiece,  would  swarm 
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around  the  boat,  and  despite  all  trade 
regulations,  effect  sundry  exchanges  of 
robes  for  blankets  and  other  articles  es¬ 
pecially  coveted  by  the  red  men.  One 
of  the  most  ridiculous  sights  I  have  ever 
seen  was  when,  upon  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions,  Rotten  Tail,  chief  of  the  Crows, 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  empe¬ 
ror,  marched  upon  the  boat  clad  in  a 
blue  military  coat  and  moccasins,  with  a 
long  stretch  of  bare  legs  between,  and 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  carpet-bag. 
Whether  this  latter  contained  his  spare 
pants,  I  know  not,  but  I  immediately 
thought  of  the  Mexican  uniform,  said  to 
consist  of  a  shirt  and  pair  of  spurs,  and 
surmised  that  Rotten  Tail  might  have 
imitated  our  neighbors  of  the  unhappy 
republic.  But  despite  the  numerous  en¬ 
thusiastic  receptions  given  us  by  the 
natives,  our  contemplation  of  the  Indian 
race  was  quickly  lost  in  contempt,  and 
the  journey  became  utterly  barren  of  in¬ 
terest.  It  shall  therefore  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  If,  however,  any  of  my  read¬ 
ers  consider  the  failure  to  describe  it  a 
fatal  omission,  they  are  referred  to  the 
narrative  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  ex¬ 
plorers,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government,  ascended 
this  river  in  advance  of  all  other  whites 
in  the  years  1804-5,  and  who  so  far  en¬ 
tered  into  the  details  of  their  journey  as 
to  chronicle  in  each  day’s  history  the 
character  of  the  weather  and  other 
equally  interesting  items. 

Dophan’s  Rapids  are  situated  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  river  below 
Fort  Benton,  the  nominal  head  of  navi¬ 
gation  on  the  Missouri,  but  which,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  myself  and  ninety-nine 
fellow-travellers,  proved  to  be  just  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  it,  in  the 
spring  of  1865.  The  Rocky  Mountains, 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  abiding- 
places  of  perpetual  snows,  had  dared  to 
so  far  contradict  the  prevailing  idea 
during  the  previous  winter  as  to  almost 
entirely  dispense  with  their  fleecy  cov¬ 
erings.  Consequently  there  had  been 


stored  up  in  drifts  and  deposited  in 
banks  none  of  those  crystal  supplies 
upon  which  the  Missouri  so  much  de¬ 
pends  for  its  successful  navigation. 
Governor  Johnson,  a  massive  speci¬ 
men  of  a  wag,  exceeding  dry  both  in 
speech  and  appetite,  the  butt  of  many  a 
joke,  and  in  compliment  to  his  ponder¬ 
osity,  styled  by  his  fellow-voyagers  the 
chief  ruler  of  all  the  “bad  lands”  along 
the  river,  assigned  another  cause  for  our 
troubles,  in  the  statement  that  the  bar¬ 
keeper  had  taken  so  much  water 
from  the  river  for  the  dilution  of  his 
whiskey,  that  our  boat,  “only  drawing 
two  feet,”  could  not  proceed  further. 
However  this  may  have  been,  certain  it 
is  that  our  steamer  was  not  equal,  as  it 
is  claimed  some  of  the  Mississippi  boats 
are,  to  the  task  of  running  on  a  light 
dew,  and  we  were  compelled  to  exchange 
the  river  for  the  land  as  an  avenue  of 
travel. 

If  any  one  wishes  that  his  first  im¬ 
pressions  of  Montana  should  be  favor¬ 
able,  he  should  not  land,  where  did  the 
passengers  of  the  Deer  Lodge,  in  the 
“  bad  lands” — a  section  of  country  giv¬ 
ing  an  air  of  desolation  to  much  of  the- 
eastern  portion  of  Montana,  and  aptly 
described  by  General  Sully  as  looking 
like  “  hell  with  the  fires  put  out.”  Par¬ 
ticularly  near  the  river  banks  does  the 
surface  of  the  ground  assume  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  uncouth  ash  heaps.  Cut  and 
gullied  by  the  spring  torrents  which  come 
pouring  down  from  the  table  lands  ele¬ 
vated  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  stream,  utterly  destitute  of 
all  vegetation  save  straggling  bunches 
of  sage-brush,  cracked  by  the  sun.  and 
white  with  alkali  ;  here  and  there,  a  pool 
of  stagnant  water,  green  in  color,  and 
sufficiently  purgative  in  quality  to  make 
the  reputation  of  a  thousand  Brandreths 
— such  was  the  desert  of  dry  mud  hills 
in  which  we  landed  and  through  which 
the  wheels  of  our  wagons  half  ploughed 
and  half  rolled  for  several  days  before 
we  reached  the  more  level  and  less  in- 
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fernal  plateaus  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Benton. 

But  because  of  what  we  missed,  not 
less  than  on  account  of  our  unpleasant 
experiences,  was  our  compulsory  land 
journey  to  be  regretted.  While  swelter¬ 
ing  in  the  “bad  lands,”  we  were  leaving 
behind  us  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  Montana — the  Citadel  Rocks, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  over  sixty  years  ago.  These 
curious  formations  of  nature  are  of  soft 
white  sandstone,  worn  into  a  thousand 
grotesque  shapes  by  the  waters  which 
have  come  down  from  the  table  lands 
during  countless  ages.  As  the  traveller 
now  looks  upon  them,  towering  up  from 
the  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
height  of  two  and  three  hundred  feet, 
his  fancy  pictures  elegant  ranges  of  pal¬ 
aces,  long  and  magnificent  galleries,  sup¬ 
ported  by  columns  variously  carved  out, 
and  the  whole  ornamented  with  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  statuary.  A  nearer  approach  ruins 
the  structures  which  fancy  has  built,  but 
the  picture  of  departed  magnificence 
which  still  remains  is  not  less  imposing 
than  the  first  impression.  Spires,  bat¬ 
tlements,  and  columns,  niches,  monu¬ 
ments,  and  pedestals,  some  prostrate  and 
broken,  others  erect  and  entire,  but  all 
as  far  above  the  works  of  art  in  beauty 
as  nature  is  above  art  itself,  and  all 
seeming  like  the  stone  embodiment  of 
a  poet’s  dream,  are  presented  to  view. 
And  all  this  we  missed. 

Arrived  at  Fort  Benton,  we  found  the 
trading  post  of  the  great  American  Fur 
Company,  a  dozen  uncouth  houses  of 
logs  and  adobes,  lemonade  made  with 
syrup,  at  thirty-eight  cents  per  glass, 
full-breed  squaws,  suggestive  half-breed 
children  in  abundance,  and  a  village, 
considered  in  all  its  parts,  about  as  pic¬ 
turesque  as  a  hole  in  the  ground.  In 
fact  its  situation  in  a  bend  of  the  river 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  high  bluffs,  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  having  been  sunk 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  general 
surface  of  the  earth ;  and  my  convic¬ 


tions  were,  before  I  left  the  town,  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  sunk  still  further. 
But  although  the  wind  blew  a  perfect 
hurricane,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do  at  that 
point,  and  although  a  combination  of  un¬ 
toward  circumstances  made  my  stay  at 
the  nominal  head  of  navigation  anything 
but  agreeable,  still  I  must  do  it  the  jus¬ 
tice  to  say  that  it  has  much  improved 
since  those  days,  and  now  sustains  with 
considerable  dignity  its  position  as  en- 
trepdt  for  the  general  bulk  of  goods 
which  find  their  way  to  the  Territory  of 
Montana.  The  year  1865  was  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  one  for  steamboat  men,  and  Fort 
Benton  was  therefore  much  depressed 
commercially  as  well  as  physically  dur¬ 
ing  that  season ;  but  since  then  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  with  proper 
management  the  Missouri  is  easily  nav¬ 
igable  to  that  point,  and  a  busy  town 
has  supplanted  the  straggling  village 
of  four  years  ago.  In  1868  thirty-five 
steamers,  bringing  nearly  five  thousand 
tons  of  goods,  arrived  at  Fort  Benton. 

One  hundred  and  forty  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Benton  lies  the  present  metrop¬ 
olis  of  Montana,  the  city  of  Helena.  A 
number  of  us  provided  ourselves  with 
horses  and  were,  therefore,  enabled 
to  modify  our  route  of  travel  as  our 
fancy  might  dictate.  Hence  it  was  that 
we  turned  to  the  left  of  the  usual  route 
pursued,  in  order  that  we  might  visit  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri.  This 
name  is  given  collectively  to  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  rapids  and  cataracts  with  which 
the  Missouri  River  is  filled  for  a  distance 
of  about  twelve  miles,  and  which  have 
an  aggregate  descent  of  383  feet.  This 
river  of  cascades  commences  at  a  point 
about  thirty  miles  above  Fort  Benton, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  giant 
torrent,  from  two  to  four  hundred  yards 
in  width,  as  it  pours  down  its  swollen 
floods  toward  the  sea.  But  the  name 
“Great  Falls”  is  applied  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  a  magnificent  cataract  having 
a  descent  of  eighty-seven  feet  and  a 
width  of  three  hundred  yards.  These 
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falls  combine,  in  the  most  pleasing  man¬ 
ner,  the  grand  and  the  picturesque, 
being  for  about  one-third  of  their  width 
of  a  perpendicular  character,  and  for 
the  other  two-thirds  broken  into  nu¬ 
merous  beautiful  cascades  by  the  sharp 
and  projecting  rocks  which  here  and 
there  force  their  heads  above  the  tor¬ 
rents,  as  if  still  determined  to  continue 
the  unequal  contest  with  that  element 
which  has  already  crushed  the  flinty 
hearts  of  their  fallen  brethren  around 
them.  Along  the  base  of  these  falls, 
and  seeming  to  connect  the  two  banks 
of  the  river  by  means  of  its  airy  arches, 
extends  a  bridge  of  light  foam  and  spray, 
upon  which,  crossing  and  recrossing 
ever,  dance  all  the  colors  of  the  rain¬ 
bow —  fairy  spirits  of  the  flood,  which, 
clothed  in  their  habiliments  of  mist,  a 
raiment  varying  as  the  winds,  have  for 
ages,  even  before  the  sun  shone  upon 
the  face  of  man,  held  high  carnival  in 
this  most  hidden  portion  of  nature’s  sol¬ 
itudes.  Upon  either  side  of  these  falls 
the  banks  of  the  river  consist  of  per¬ 
pendicular,  rocky  cliffs,  one  hundred 
feet  in  height,  grim-looking  fortresses, 
which  year  by  year  tower  still  more  ma¬ 
jestically  above  the  stream  by  reason  of 
the  constant  abrasion  of  the  river’s  bed 
at  their  base. 

About  six  miles  above  the  falls  is 
another,  which,  on  account  of  the  rough 
character  of  the  ground — the  country  for 
several  miles  back  from  the  river  being 
broken  by  deep  and  impassable  ravines 
—  we  did  not  visit,  but  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  this  companion  piece  to  the 
Great  Falls,  as  given  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  will  prove  interesting :  “  The 

whole  Missouri  is  suddenly  stopped  by 
one  shelving  rock,  which,  without  a  single 
niche,  and  with  an  edge  as  straight  and 
regular  as  if  formed  by  art,  stretches 
itself  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 
other  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Over  this  it  precipitates  itself  in  an 
even,  uninterrupted  sheet  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular  depth  of  fifty  feet,  whence, 


dashing  against  the  rocky  bottom,  it 
rushes  rapidly  down,  leaving  behind  it 
a  spray  of  t^ie  purest  foam  across  the 
river.  The  scene  which  it  presented 
was  indeed  singularly  beautiful,  since, 
without  any  of  the  wild,  irregular  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  lower  falls,  it  combined  all 
the  regular  elegancies  which  the  fancy 
of  a  painter  would  select  to  form  a  beau¬ 
tiful  waterfall.” 

Leaving  the  Great  Falls  and  resuming 
travel  on  the  usual  route  from  Benton 
to  Helena,  we  found  but  little  to  inter¬ 
est.  The  prairie  dog  villages,  with 
their  myriads  of  diminutive  inhabitants, 
formed  into  perfect  borough  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  was  shown  by  the  little  mounds 
dotting  the  plains,  and  the  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  distance,  gave 
the  mind  food  for  temporary  contem¬ 
plation  ;  but  the  eyes  soon  tired  of  gaz¬ 
ing  upon  these  objects,  and  we  soon 
found  our  thoughts  all  concentrated  on 
the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  the 
future  in  the  land  of  gold,  into  the  heart 
of  which  we  were  hastening.  All  of  us 
had  heard  of  the  snug  fortunes  which 
had  been  acquired  in  California  in  a  few 
months’  time,  and  I  presume  there  was 
not  one  of  our  horseback  party  that  did 
not  believe  himself  to  be  the  identical 
individual  whom  Fortune  had  selected 
for  the  bestowal  of  her  favors.  And 
thus,  each  occupied  with  his  own  spec¬ 
ulations,  we  galloped  over  the  approxi¬ 
mately  level  and  grassy  plains  and  easy 
gradients  pursued  by  the  Helena  and 
Fort  Benton  road. 

We  arrived  at  Helena  in  a  drenching 
shower,  and  splashed  up  through  a  nar¬ 
row  street  between  double  files  of  strag¬ 
gling  log-cabins.  We  were  5,000  feet 
nearer  heaven  than  when  we  left  home, 
but  the  surroundings  incline  the  “  tender 
foot,”  fresh  from  the  States,  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  he  has  travelled  many  times 
that  distance  toward  the  other  place. 
Although  Last  Chance  Gulch,  upon 
which  Helena  is  situated,  had  been 
discovered  barely  six  months,  still  the 
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town,  containing  five  hundred  buildings 
and  ten  times  that  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  was  well  supplied  with  its  hurdy- 
gurdy  and  gambling  houses,  Sunday 
street  auctions,  an  active  “  Vigilance 
Committee,”  and  various  other  attrib¬ 
utes  of  a  mining  camp,  all  in  complete 
running  order.  We  had  hardly  put  up 
our  horses  when  a  pistol-shot,  quickly 
followed  by  a  second,  gave  us  notice 
that  a  murder  had  been  committed  in 
broad  daylight  and  in  cold  blood.  The 
murderer,  almost  instantly  arrested,  was 
not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  hands 
of  the  sheriff,  but  was  taken  in  custody 
by  the  Vigilance  Committee,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  his  trial  in  a  neighboring  lum¬ 
ber-yard.  During  the  remainder  of  that 
day  and  a  portion  of  the  next  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  engaged  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses.  A  verdict,  “  guilty  of  mur¬ 
der,”  was  given  and  the  death  penalty 
pronounced.  The  prisoner,  placed  in  a 
wagon  and  surrounded  by  a  well-armed 
guard  of  fifty  men,  -was  taken  to  the 
Hangman’s  Tree  on  the  borders  of  the 
town,  the  fatal  noose  placed  about  his 
neck,  the  wagon  withdrawn  from  under 
his  feet,  and  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  that  he  committed 
his  crime  he  was  a  lifeless  corpse  swaying 
in  the  wind.  A  few  more  days  elapsed 
and  the  Hangman’s  Tree  bore  a  second 
time  its  lifeless  fruit.  Crime  was  ram¬ 
pant,  the  Courts  were  powerless,  and  it 
therefore  became  necessary  that  harsh 
measures  should  be  resorted  to  in  order 
that  the  lives  and  property  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  protected.  Thus  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  seven  men  were  eventually 
executed  on  this  one  Hangman’s  Tree, 
and  in  the  Territory  at  large  five  times 
that  number,  all  by  the  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee,  no  person  having  yet  suffered 
the  death  penalty  in  Montana  at  the 
hands  of  the  civil  authorities. 

But  the  Helena  of  1865,  and  which  at 
that  time  filled  me  with  disgust,  is  not 
the  Helena  of  1869.  Low  log-cabins 
with  their  dirt-roofs  have  been  replaced 


by  substantial  stone  buildings  and  frame 
structures,  the  streets  have  been  graded 
and  supplied  with  plank  walks,  the 
Courts  are  regularly  organized,  the 
Vigilance  Committee  is  no  more,  and 
the  city  boasts  its  eight  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  Property  on  Main  Street, 
which  four  years  ago  could  be  had  for 
the  taking,  is  now  worth  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  front 
foot  according  to  location,  and  real  es¬ 
tate  in  all  portions  of  the  city  is  held 
at  high  figures.  Whether  well  founded 
or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the  denizens  of 
this  mountain  metropolis  and  territorial 
capital  that  is  to  be  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  permanency  of  their  city, 
and  scout  the  idea  that  any  White  Pine 
excitement,  or  Kootenai  stampedes,  can 
work  injury  to  it.  Helena  is  no  longer 
a  mining  camp.  True  it  is  that  it  still 
has  an  intermittent  hurdy-gurdy  house, 
street  auctions  on  Sunday,  gold-dust  for 
a  circulating  medium,  and  other  char¬ 
acteristics  of  those  temporary  abiding- 
places  connected  with  newly-discovered 
diggings  ;  but  as  opposed  to  these,  as  a 
“  stand  off,”  in  the  slang  of  the  section, 
there  are  now  represented  in  the  city 
four  religious  societies,  a  moral  life- 
preserver  in  the  shape  of  an  excellent 
public  library  and  reading-room,  and 
other  similar  institutions,  such  as  re¬ 
ceive  but  little  encouragement  or  sup¬ 
port  in  such  towns  as  never  get  beyond 
the  dignity  of  camps.  The  Masonic  fra¬ 
ternity  is  represented  by  three  Lodges, 
one  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  and  a  Com- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templar;  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  Good  Templars  by  one 
Lodge  each;  and  the  Fenian  Brother¬ 
hood  by  one  Circle.  The  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  adopted  by  the  town  is,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  Republican,  although 
the  executors  of  the  law  are,  to  a  man, 
Democratic  ip  politics.  There  is  no 
city  or  town  organization  —  the  county 
officers  being  found  amply  sufficient  to 
collect  all  the  taxes  the  people  feel  will¬ 
ing  to  pay.  Each  property  owner  fixes 
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the  grade  of  his  own  sidewalk,  every 
merchant  can  pay  his  own  night  watch¬ 
man,  and  every  disciple  of  Bacchus  can 
worship  his  god  in  the  gutter,  nightly 
for  a  week,  without  being  once  provided 
with  more  comfortable  lodgings  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  blue.  The  people,  like  those 
of  most  mining  countries,  are  generous 
and  cordial.  The  majority  of  them,  like 
their  brethren  in  California,  have  seen 
much  of  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  this  life,  and  know  how  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  such  as  may  have  been  de¬ 
serted  by  the  fickle  goddess  and  left 
“  out  of  luck.” 

The  great  line  of  division  between 
the  people  of  Montana  is  politics,  and 
this  line  is  more  distinctly  drawn  than  I 
ever  before  saw  it  in  any  community. 
A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  some  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  the  country,  emigrated  to  the 
Territory,  from  Missouri,  during  the 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
troubles  there.  Many  of  these,  being 
ruined  at  the  outset  and  always  endow¬ 
ed  with  strong  Southern  sentiments, 
brought  with  them  from  their  old  home 
a  marked  aversion  for  all  holding  opin¬ 
ions  similar  to  those  of  their  aggressors. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  kept  almost  entirely  aloof, 
not  only  in  their  social  intercourse,  but, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  their  business  rela¬ 
tions,  from  those  of  Northern  birth.  A 
sorrowful  picture  is  indeed  presented 
when  we  find  the  people  of  a  community 
so  divided  that  they  must  needs  attend 
different  churches  solely  on  account  of 
politics — and  yet  such  has  been  the  case 
here.  Signs  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  are 
now  evinced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
much-needed  reform  may  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  situation  of  Helena,  determined 
by  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  Last 
Chance  mines  as  it  was,  is  nevertheless 
of  a  highly  advantageous  character,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view.  Situated 
within  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of 


Benton,  as  before  stated,  it  is  also  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  Mullan  Pass  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  furnishing  one  of  the 
best  roads  in  the  country  by  means  of 
which  to  reach  the  mining  camps  and 
towns  of  Montana’s  Pacific  slope.  To 
the  south  and  east  of  Helena  lie  the 
most  thickly-settled  portions  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  connected  with  the  metropolis 
by  excellent  natural  roads,  and  provid¬ 
ed  with  numerous  stage  lines.  Helena 
is  in  fact  the  commercial  centre  of  Mon¬ 
tana  and  the  natural  supply  points  for 
its  settlements. 

In  this  connection  I  will  remark  that 
the  trade  of  Montana  with  the  Pacific 
coast,  which  was  quite  extensive  three 
years  ago,  has  now  dwindled  to  insig¬ 
nificant  proportions,  and  in  place  of  the 
long  trains  of  pack  animals,  loaded  with 
clothing,  saddlery,  and  merchandise  of 
every  description,  which  once  reached 
the  Territory  from  the  “other  side,” 
there  is  now  received  almost  nothing 
save  a  few  sacks  of  flour  and  boxes  of 
apples.  This  change  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  very  rapid  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  reduction  of  freights  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  —  the  rates  from  Chicago 
to  Helena  being  now  only  seven  and 
eight  cents  per  pound  in  lieu  of  the 
twenty  and  twenty-five  cents  of  three 
years  ago.  This  has  effectually  put  an 
end  to  the  occupation  of  the  packer, 
who  cannot  deliver  goods  from  Walla 
Walla  to  Helena  for  less  than  twelve 
cents.  The  advantages  of  river  com¬ 
munication  which  Montana  possesses 
will  always  prevent  San  Francisco  from 
competing  successfully  with  Chicago 
for  the  annual  ten  million  dollars’  worth 
of  trade  of  this  Territory.  It  is  true 
that  San  Francisco  will  be,  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  nearly 
twice  as  near  Montana  as  Chicago,  and 
it  is  probable  that  California  may  do  a 
fair  business  with  this  Territory  in 
fruits,  wines,  teas,  and  other  light  arti¬ 
cles  of  Asiatic  production.  After  the 
close  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri  it 
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may  also  do  a  light  fall  trade  in  flour, 
blankets,  saddlery,  and  such  other  arti¬ 
cles  as  may  be  found  to  be  scarce  in 
the  market.  The  great  bulk  of  goods 
which  find  their  way  to  the  Territory 
will,  however,  avail  themselves  of  the 
low  freights  attendant  on  river  naviga¬ 
tion. 

Montana  is  prosperous.  What  makes 
it  so  ?  First  of  all — its  mines.  And 
here  let  me  call  the  reader’s  attention 
to  a  few  historical  and  statistical  para¬ 
graphs. 

The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  what 
is  now  the  Territory  of  Montana  was 
made  in  the  year  1852,  on  Gold  Creek — 
one  of  the  head- waters  of  Clark’s  Fork 
of  the  Columbia — by  Frangois  Finlay, 
a  French  half-breed,  who  was  passing 
through  the  country  on  his  way  from 
California  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 
Being  unprepared  to  thoroughly  prose¬ 
cute  any  prospecting,  he  found  merely 
light 'particles  of  float-gold,  but  nothing 
in  paying  quantities.  His  discovery  was 
not,  therefore,  made  immediately  avail¬ 
able,  but  became  the  foundation  for  the 
surmises  and  sage  conjectures  of  the 
trappers,  who  at  that  time  were  the  sole 
white  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Six 
years  after,  as  James  and  Granville 
Stuart  and  Reese  Anderson  were  on 
the  way  from  California  to  the  States, 
they  fell  in  with  a  party  who  told  them 
of  Finlay’s  discovery  —  and  to  Gold 
Creek  our  returning  Californians  re¬ 
paired.  They  found  gold  everywhere — 
in  some  cases  as  high  as  ten  cents  to 
the  pan  ;  but  provisions  being  scarce, 
and  troublesome  Indians  plentiful,  the 
party  was  compelled  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  time  being.  In  i860  Henry 
gliomas,  or  “Tom  Gold-Digger,”  so 
called  on  account  of  his  persistent,  and, 
by  many,  thought  to  be  foolish,  search 
for  gold,  set  up  on  Gold  Creek  a  few 
rough  sluice-boxes  hewn  from  logs,  by 
means  of  which  he  realized  from  one  to 
two  dollars  per  day,  in  coarse  gold.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  two  years  later, 


in  1862,  or  just  ten  years  after  the  first 
discovery  of  float-gold,  that  the  precious 
metal  was  found  in  paying  quantities. 
At  that  time  the  Stuart  brothers,  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  set  up  the  first  reg¬ 
ular  string  of  sluices  in  Montana,  and 
from  that  date  the  reputation  of  this 
Territory  as  a  gold-bearing  country  was 
to  continually  increase.  Prospecting 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  stamped¬ 
ing  the  order  of  the  night,  in  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Territory. 

The  Bannock  mines  and  the  im¬ 
mensely  rich  deposits  of  Alder  Gulch, 
which  gave  birth  to  Virginia  City,  and 
from  which  it  is  estimated  that  twenty- 
five  million  dollars’  worth  of  gold  have 
been  taken,  were  soon  after  discovered, 
and  the  excitement  was  at  its  height. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  new 
diggings  have  been  constantly  reward¬ 
ing  the  prospector  for  his  searching, 
until  it  is  now  estimated  that  there  are 
in  the  Territory  one  hundred  and  fifty 
distinct  gold  -  bearing  gulches,  having 
an  aggregate  length  of  five  hundred 
miles,  and  theoretically  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  employment  to  seventy  thousand 
men.  Practically,  however,  there  is  not 
to  exceed  one-fourth  of  this  number 
engaged  in  working  the  ground  men¬ 
tioned,  much  of  which  has  been  for  the 
present  mined  out,  and  which  is  doomed 
to  lie  idle  until  increased  facilities  of 
communication  and  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  country  shall  cause  wages  to  fall 
below  five  and  seven  dollars  per  day,  in 
gold-dust — their  present  rate.  The  total 
yield  of  the  Montana  placer  mines  is 
estimated  at  one  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars,  although  it  may  have  been  a  few 
million  either  more  or  less  than  this. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  dig¬ 
gings  in  the  Territory  are  those  at 
Diamond  City,  on  Confederate  Gulch. 
From  these  mines,  situated  in  a  deep 
ravine,  and  consequently  long  unopened, 
one  thousand  dollars  in  gold  have  been 
obtained  from  a  pan  of  dirt,  and  “clean 
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ups”  of  from  three  thousand  to  eight 
thousand  dollars  per  day  to  the  claim 
have  been  made  in  common  sluices. 
These  mines  are  at  present  yielding 
more  largely  than  any  others  in  the 
Territory,  and  bid  fair  to  continue  in 
their  productiveness  for  several  years 
to  come. 

But  even  should  the  placer  deposits 
of  Montana  to-day  cease  to  yield  fur¬ 
ther  of  their  golden  sands  to  the  indus¬ 
try  of  man,  still  would  they  have  per¬ 
formed  their  mission  in  opening  up  to 
civilization  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
regions  of  America — a  country  with  a 
delightful  climate,  pure  and  healthful 
air^rich  agricultural  valleys,  broad  past¬ 
ures  covered  with  nutritious  grasses, 
such  scenery  as  can  only  be  found  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  facilities  for 
water  communication  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  inland  Territory,  and  with 
permanent  mineral  wealth  still  bound 
up  in  its  ribs  of  rock,  still  but  faintly 
revealed  in  the  backbone  of  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

The  quartz  mines  of  Montana  are 
gradually  attaining  to  prominence.  If  the 
county  records  are  to  be  taken  as  evi¬ 
dence,  8,000  ledges  put  in  an  appearance 
upon  the  books.  These  names  are  each 
supposed  to  represent  2,200  feet  of  val¬ 
uable  quartz,  making,  in  the  aggregate, 
a  gold  mire  4,000  miles  in  length.  If, 
however,  .he  ledges  which  have  been 
developed  are  taken  as  evidence  in  the 
case,  it  will  be  found  that  our  4,000 
miles  dwindle  to  not  over  four. 

Montana  is  not  rich  in  gold  alone. 
Her  silver  mines,  particularly  those  of 
Phillipsburg,  have  been  proven  to  be 
rich  and  extensive,  and  her  copper 
ledges  on  the  Muscleshell  will  yet  add 
greatly  to  her  resources.  The  abundant 
supply  of  wood  with  which  the  Territory 
is  favored  has  caused  the  coal  deposits 
of  Montana  to  lie  comparatively  idle ; 
but  numerous  mines  have  already  been 
discovered  on  the  Missouri  and  its  trib¬ 
utaries  to  the  north  and  east  of  Helena. 


This  coal  is  of  a  bituminous  character, 
and  is  already  commencing  to  be  used 
for  fuel. 

Although  seldom  regarded  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country,  Montana  has  greater 
reason  to  be  considered  one  than  some 
others  making  more  pretension.  With 
a  climate  which  calls  forth  the  wild  flow¬ 
ers  in  March  and  gives  pasturage  to 
stock  during  the  entire  winter,  with  ex¬ 
tensive  valleys  favorably  situated  for 
irrigation,  and  with  deep,  rich  soil,  the 
Territory,  in  the  short  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  its  settlement,  has  already 
become  self-supporting,  and  with  a  plen¬ 
ty  of  good  farms  still  to  be  had  for  the 
taking,  promises  to  yield  abundantly  for 
exportation  so  soon  as  a  reduction  in 
wages  will  warrant  it.  In  the  Statistical 
Almanac  of  the  Montana  Publishing 
Company  it  is  stated  that  there  were 
last  year  produced  in  the  Territory 
850,000  bushels  of  wheat,  540,000  bush¬ 
els  of  barley,  650,000  bushels  of  oats, 
770,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  30,000 
tons  of  hay,  the  total  value  of  the  crop 
for  the  season  being  $5,913,000,  and  the 
total  number  of  acres  cultivated  being 
87,473.  As  high  as  sixty  bushels  of 
wheat  and  five  hundred  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  produced  to  the  acre. 
Seven  flouring  mills  are  kept  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Manufactures  are  represented  to  but 
a  small  extent,  the  high  price  of  labor 
rendering  it  expedient  to  purchase  in 
the  States  those  goods  which  would 
support  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  population  of  Montana  is  not  far 
from. 30, 000  souls,  not  including  in  the 
estimate  the  wretched  remnants  of  Ind¬ 
ian  tribes  not  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  a  conscience  or  an  immortal  spirit. 
This  population  is  very  extensively  of 
the  masculine  gender,  and,  unlike  that 
of  polygamatic  Utah,  of  the  singular 
number.  They  have  come  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  hew  out  their  fortunes,  or,  as 
they  express  it,  their  “home  stake,” 
and  are  content  to  work  in  single  liar- 
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ness  until  such  time  as  they  can  set  up 
a  double  team  with  first-class  equip¬ 
ments. 

A  few  glimpses  of  Montana  have  been 
given,  and  they  are  only  glimpses.  If 
they  have  served  to  interest  or  amuse, 
to  show  the  reader  that  what  was  once 
thought  to  be  the  least  valuable  of  the 
public  domain  is  the  site  of  a  powerful 
State  that  is  to  be,  then  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  is  accomplished.  Had  it 
been  intended  to  do  Montana  full  jus¬ 
tice,  a  volume,  rather  than  a  magazine 


article,  would  have  been  employed. 
That  great  hobby  of  all  Montanians, 
the  North  Pacific  Railroad,  would  have 
been  duly  discussed,  a  deserved  tribute 
paid  to  the  character  of  the  “honest 
miner,”  the  various  routes  of  travel,  the 
Dutchman’s  “plains across ”  and  “river 
up,”  considered,  and  the  mining  laws  of 
the  Territory  would  have  been  briefly 
placed  before  the  reader.  All  these 
omissions  the  writer  is  conscious  of.  If 
the  reader  regrets  them  as  much  as 
himself  he  is  content. 


TO-DAY. 

To-morrow  is  too  far  away. 

A  bed  of  spice  the  garden  is, 

Nor  bud  nor  blossom  that  we  miss  ; 
The  roses  tremble  on  the  stem, 

The  violets  and  anemones. 

Why  should  we  wait  to  gather  them  ? 
Their  bloom  and  balm  are  ours  to-day, 
To-morrow — who  can  say  ? 


To-morrow  is  too  far  away. 

Why  should  we  slight  the  joy  complete, 
The  flower  open  at  our  feet  ? 

For  us,  to-day,  the  robin  sings, 

His  curved  flight  the  swallow  wings ; 
For  us  the  happy  moments  stay. 

Stay  yet,  nor  leave  us  all  too  fleet ! 

For  life  is  sweet  and  youth  is  sweet, 
And  love — Ah  !  love  is  sweet  to-day, 
To-morrow — who  can  say  ? 
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By  this  time  we  should  have  got  through 
Cabinet-making — that  last  expiring  throe  of 
the  political  convulsion  of  1868-9 — and  be¬ 
gun  to  experience  some  of  that  Peace  which 
the  President  has— with  the  instincts  of  a 
reticent  man — fondly  desired.  It  having 
been  long  since  determined,  in  some  way, 
that  merely  literary  views  of  politics  are 
dangerous  and  subversive  of  political  power, 
the  Overland  must  refer  its  readers  to  the 
daily  press  for  exhaustive  criticism  upon  the 
new  Cabinet.  But  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  a  magazine  “  devoted  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  country,”  to  pay  a  passing 
tribute  to  one  of  the  retiring  Cabinet  who 
has  done  so  much  to  extend  the  national 
boundaries  and  protection,  and  to  briefly 
anticipate  the  slower  verdict  of  History 
that  shall  do  full  justice  to  the  young  na¬ 
tion’s  Great  Premier — William  Henry  Sew¬ 
ard. 

Mere  reasoning  seems  to  have  failed  thus 
far  in  controlling  the  exodus  to  White  Pine. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  argument 
that  30,000  people  will  be  there  during  the 
spring  may  have  an  effect  the  reverse  of 
that  intended.  The  mere  suggestion  of  a 
crowd  at  a  public  performance  is  generally 
sufficient  to  send  thither  those  who  have 
been  hesitating  about  going,  and  the  in¬ 
convenience  or  suffering  that  is  shared  by 
many,  loses  its  terrors  to  the  individual. 
There  is,  too,  the  romance  of  suddenly-ac¬ 
quired  wealth  —  that  which  made  Monte 
Christo  at  once  the  most  charming  and  most 
unreliable  of  stories,  and  gave  to  the  world 
philosopher’s  stones  and  South  Sea  bubbles. 
The  wisest  of  us  will  confess  to  this  secret 
hope  of  getting  at  results  without  tedious 
processes.  What  should  we  do  in  novels 
unless  the  hero  “comes  into  a  fortune,”  or 
marries  an'  heiress  ?  Will  Romance  wait 
for  the  slow  building  up  of  wealth,  as  in 
real  life  ?  What  would  become  of  the  dra¬ 
ma,  if  that  missing  will  which  puts  the  lover 
into  instant  affluence  did  n’t  turn  up,  or  the 
gouty  uncle  with  a  lac  of  rupees  did  n’t  ap¬ 
pear  ?  We  talk  about  the  mills  of  the  gods 
grinding  slowly,  but  we  are  always  expecting 


in  some  vague  way  that  poetic  justice  and 
dramatic  reward  shall  be  speedy.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  romantic  stories  of 
White  Pine  millionaires  touch  within  us  a 
chord  which  has  been  long  silent,  and  which 
calm  reason  cannot  entirely  suppress. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  absurd¬ 
ities  which  often  find  their  way  into  print  that 
George  Vandenhoff,  the  actor,  is  alleged  to 
be  engaged  to  read  Griffith  Gaunt  to  the 
jury  empanelled  to  try  the  libel  suit  of 
Charles  Reade  vs.  The  Round  Table.  A 
phrenological  chart  of  the  jury  does  not 
accompany  this  surprising  information — for 
which  we  are  sorry — but  it  seems  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  papers  into  which  this  item  is 
copied,  that  the  “  eftest  way,”  as  Dogberry 
would  put  it,  for  a  jury  to  find  out  whether 
Griffith  Gaunt  is  improper,  is  to  get  it  read 
to  them  by  a  good  elocutionist.  We  can 
imagine  Mr.  Vandenhoff ’s  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibility —  feeling  the  danger  that  may 
lurk  in  too  much  emphasis,  or  in  a  trick  of 
action  on  the  one  hand,  and  not  wishing  to 
sacrifice  his  professional  reputation  on  the 
other.  How  completely  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  are  at  his  mercy  we  can  imagine 
by  supposing  the  book  to  be  read  by  The 
Round  Table's  reviewer,  whose  pure  imagina¬ 
tion  was  first  shocked  by  the  dreadful  story 
that  the  Atlantic  was  admitting  into  its  pages. 
How  that  excellent  person  would  appear 
before  the  bar  in  a  mixed  condition  of  leers 
and  blushes,  and  proceed  to  deliver  equal 
parts  of  the  author  and  himself !  We  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Vandenhoff ’s  con¬ 
ception  of  Griffith  Gaunt  would  be  any  better, 
never  having  seen  him  act  in  any  similar  cre¬ 
ation  ;  but  from  his  Shakespearian  readings, 
which  we  can  imagine  The  Round  Table's 
critic  might  make  vastly  improper  and  dis¬ 
gusting,  we  should  say  he  would  read  it 
chastely.  But  whether  the  effect  upon  the 
jury  would  be  any  different  is  still  an  open 
question,  as  any  play-goer  can  imagine,  who 
has  heard  the  gallery,  and,  indeed,  some¬ 
times  the  boxes,  giggle  over  its  own  con¬ 
struction  of  a  modest  passage  in  a  modest 
play. 
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Gloverson  and  his  Silent  Partners. 

A  Novel  by  Ralph  Keeler.  Boston : 

Lee  &  Shepard. 

We  have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of 
Mr.  Keeler,  in  his  more  popular  aspect  as 
an  energetic  young  man  who  made  a  “  Trip 
to  Europe  ”  on  an  amount  of  greenbacks 
so  incredibly  small  that  we  hesitate  to 
record  it  from  our  unassisted  memory. 
In  the  book  before  us  we  have  Mr.  Keeler 
again  doing  something  equally  ambitious 
and  exemplary,  with  material  equally  in¬ 
adequate  and  insufficient.  Yet,  economical 
and  careful  as  he  may  be,  there  is  not 
enough  to  go  around,  and  the  enthusiasm 
and  poetry  of  youth  which  assisted  him  in 
his  European  journey,  does  not  help  him  in 
his  book.  There  are  long  distances  pro¬ 
visioned  with  very  thin  sentiment — weary 
stretches  filled  up  with  a  kind  of  poetry 
that  is  not  filling. 

With  this  lack  of  material,  Mr.  Keeler  is 
unfortunate  in  having  two  heroes,  in  whom 
he  seems  to  have  equal  interest — namely, 
Karl  Schmerling  and  Amos  Dixon.  The 
former  is  the  victim  of  a  gorgeous  friend¬ 
ship  ;  the  latter  of  an  equally  elaborate 
love  for  somebody  who  lives  on  Folsom 
Street,  San  Francisco,  in  a  palatial  resi¬ 
dence,  with  inside  blinds,  and  two  lines  of 
horse  cars  running  by  the  door.  In  this 
remarkably  rural  locality  the  birds  sing  in 
the  rose-bushes  in  the  “front  yard,”  par¬ 
ticularly  a  kind  of  San  Francisco  bulbul, 
who  is  melodiously  amorous  when  the  lover 
calls.  Mr.  Keeler  gets  over  his  two-hero  diffi¬ 
culty  by  making  way  with  Karl  Schmerling, 
ostensibly  for  sentiment's  sake,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  book.  He  dies  apparently  of  a 
broken  heart,  occasioned  by  the  betrayal  of 
his  gorgeous  friendship,  but  the  symptoms 
are  unmistakably  those  of  literary  inanition. 
His  character  becomes  less  and  less  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  death  arrests  him  on  his  way  to 
fade  utterly  out.  He  sings  a  “  Song  of 
Friendship,”  a  sophomoric  production — 
which  has  a  mild  after-flavor  of  a  German 
university,  as  when  one  drinks  water  out  of 


a  poorly-rinsed  lager-beer  mug — and  be¬ 
queaths  it  to  an  admiring  world  through 
Mr.  Keeler,  his  literary  executor.  His 
gentle  spirit  is  exhaled  over  a  grocery  store 
on  Kearny  Street — or  rather  lost  in  the 
more  positive  and  wholesome  odors  of  cod¬ 
fish,  bacon,  and  butter.  His  death  affects 
us  with  resignation,  for  he  is  at  best  a  weak 
dilution  of  Jean  Paul — a  German  silver 
spoon  of  the  old  tiresome  pattern. 

The  hero  number  two,  Mr.  Amos  Dixon, 
is  good — preternaturally  so.  But  he  is  also 
preternaturally  unheroic  and  uninteresting. 
Mr.  Keeler  tells  us  that  he  is  “  deformed  ” 
— “  that  he  has  a  large  heart.”  Whether 
the  author  really  means  to  imply  that  amia¬ 
ble  people  are  troubled  with  an  inordinate 
cardiac  development,  we  do  not  know,  but 
the  fact  is  stated  with  physiological  gravity. 
At  all  events,  he  succeeds  in  impressing 
upon  the  reader  that  there  was  something 
physically  abnormal  about  Mr.  Dixon,  and 
we  are  affected  very  much  as  if  we  knew  he 
had  an  aneurism  or  hernia.  Mr.  Dixon  is 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  novel.  He  is 
that  gentleman,  whom  we  meet  in  so  many 
stories,  but  never  in  real  life,  who  occupies 
his  time  in  frustrating  the  designs  of  the 
wicked,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  his  own 
business.  He  falls  in  love,  early  in  the 
book,  with  the  heroine,  who,  in  spite  of  her 
palatial  surroundings  on  Folsom  Street,  is 
quite  unlovable,  being  a  kind  of  embodied 
sentimental  principle,  utterly  devoid  of  sex. 
After  entertaining  the  suit  of  Mr.  Lang  and 
Mr.  Schmerling,  she  finally  takes  up  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Dixon,  which  that  gentleman 
had  laid  in  all  its  organic  affluence  and 
abnormal  development  at  her  feet,  and 
makes  him  happy.  He  then  instantly  be¬ 
comes  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Gloverson, 
and  we  observe  that  Virtue  is  rewarded. 

Mr.  Lang,  the  villain,  does  not,  we  fear, 
produce  the  moral  disgust  which  the  author 
evidently  intended  to  invoke  in  the  breasts 
of  the  virtuous.  The  characters  of  those 
whom  Mr.  Lang  deceives  are  so  weak,  that 
the  magnitude  of  his  crime  is  lost  in  the  im- 
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becility  of  his  victims.  If  he  had  not 
fleeced  Mr.  Schmerling,  he  would  have  been 
derelict  in  his  duty  as  a  San  Francisco 
broker.  Yet  he  does  it  so  clumsily  as  to 
reflect  infinite  discredit  on  the  Board  of 
which  he  is  a  member  and  supposed  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Upon  the  character  of  Miss  Soptye  Garr 
Mr.  Keeler  has  evidently  bestowed  great 
labor  and  persistent  satire  ;  and  it  is  the 
least  worthy  of  him.  The  worst  we  can 
make  of  Miss  Garr  is  that  she  is  an  elderly 
spinster  and  school-teacher,  with  a  chronic 
desire  to  leave  that  condition  for  matrimony. 
Surely  there  are  nobler  objects  for  Mr. 
Keeler’s  maiden  satire  than  this.  Yet  he  is 
merry  over  her  poverty — her  wretched  little 
weaknesses — her  piteously  small  vanities — 
the  means  by  which  she  makes  a  living,  and 
other  trifles,  which  afford  easy  and  cheap 
fun.to  the  vulgar  and  unskilful.  W e  fear  that 
Mr.  Keeler  writes  for  those  young  people 
who  laugh  at  old  maids  and  poor  folk.  The 
butt  of  his  satire  is  after  all  only  the  popu¬ 
lar  butt  of  the  provincial  sewing  circle — of 
“high  life  below  stairs.”  In  abler  hands 
much  that  he  thinks  is  funny  would  be 
quaintly  pathetic. 

The  defects  of  “  Gloverson  and  his  Si¬ 
lent  Partners  ”  are  the  defects  of  many 
other,  and  some  better  known,  novels. 
The  characters  are  drawn  rather  from 
theories  of  human  nature  than  from  actual 
study  and  experience.  The  young  writer 
is  more  apt  to  put  into  his  first  book  the 
men  and  women  he  has  read  about  than  the 
men  and  women  he  has  seen.  For  one  or 
two  real  studies  we  have  a  thousand  imita¬ 
tions  of  models  more  or  less  classic.  We 
have  the  old  thesis  that  Virtue  only  is  unin¬ 
teresting  and  Vice  only  fascinating — that 
one  must  be  very  good  or  very  bad,  and 
that  Nature  knows  no  compromises.  These 
are  not  faults  peculiar  to  Mr.  Keeler.  But  he 
should  hafe  tried  to  have  given  us  a  local 
story  with  a  local  color.  The  names  only 
are  Californian.  Mr.  Lang  might  be  a  New 
York  villain,  and  Amos  Dixon  a  “  silent 
partner  ”  in  the  house  of  Cheeryble  Brothers 
of  London.  Mr.  Karl  Schmerling  alone 
has  a  decided  flavor,  but  it  is  that  of  “  a 
young  student  of  Bonn.” 

These  are  faults  which  Mr.  Keeler  will 
overcome.  He  has  a  poetic  taste,  a  style 


naturally  graceful  when  unstudied,  industry, 
and  ambition.  He  will  get  over  his  tran¬ 
scendentalism,  trouble  himself  less  about 
the  abstract  qualities  of  Friendship,  Love, 
and  Truth,  and  more  with  their  practical 
and  natural  exhibitions.  He  will  not  mis¬ 
use  a  tendency  to  satire  by  ridiculing  the 
weaknesses  that  hang  upon  female  loneli¬ 
ness  and  poverty.  He  will  learn  from  even 
such  an  incisive  writer  as  Mr.  Thackaray 
that  the  functions  of  a  true  satirist  are  never 
inconsistent  with  the  qualities  of  gentleness 
and  courtesy  ;  and  he  will,  we  honestly  be¬ 
lieve,  make  a  much  better  book  than  “  Glov¬ 
erson  and  his  Silent  Partners.” 

The  Amazon.  By  Franz  Dinglestadt. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  I.  M. 

Hart.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son. 

1868. 

What  Mr.  Dinglestadt  really  has  to  tell 
is  so  entirely  subordinate  to  Mr.  Dingle- 
stadt’s  way  of  telling  it,  that  there  is  little 
in  this  book  for  the  critic  to  notice  except 
the  style,  which  we  may  at  once  confess  we 
do  not  like.  It  is  at  best  a  monstrous  and 
unnatural  blending  of  French  esprit  and  Ger¬ 
man  transcendentalism — a  sprightliness  that 
drags  a  chain  of  abstraction  after  it  —  a 
kind  of  “  dancing  in  fetters,”  that  when  the 
first  curiosity  is  gratified  becomes  woefully 
tiresome.  Mr.  Dinglestadt’s  sentimental¬ 
ism  in  art  and  music  is  bad  enough,  but 
is  not  quite  as  depressing  to  the  system  as 
his  deliberate  humor.  One  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  understand  the  ecstatic  slang  in 
which  the  musical  and  art  “  fancy  ”  indulge, 
but  the  reader  does  expect  to  comprehend 
what  is  evidently  intended  to  be  pure.  And 
yet  Mr.  Dinglestadt’s  extravagance  when 
he  would  be  serious,  and  his  extravagance 
when  he  would  be  ironical,  are  so  evidently 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  so  equally 
laborious,  that  we  are  very  apt  when  we  do 
laugh  to  laugh  in  the  wrong  place.  The 
criticism  on  the  “Opera  of  the  Future,” 
which  is  intended  to  be  funny,  is  not  half  as 
humorous  as  the  description  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon’s  singing,  which  is  evidently  meant  to 
be  affecting.  The  plot  only  is  simple. 

“  The  Amazon  ”  is  an  “  absolute  ”  prima 
donna,  with  red  hair  and  “nixie  eyes,” 
and,  we  are  told,  is  fascinating ;  but  this  the 
author  fails  to  make  clear.  Her  hand  is 
asked  by  three  lovers — a  wealthy  old 
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patron,  a  titled  diplomat,  and  a  young 
painter  —  Roland,  the  hero  —  who  is  gen¬ 
erally  described  as  a  demi-god.  Need  we 
say  he  is  at  last  the  successful  suitor.  So 
fine,  in  fact,  is  Mr.  Roland  that  it  takes 
thirty  prolix  pages  to  get  us  properly  intro¬ 
duced  to  him,  and  then  only  by  degrees,  for 
we  are  obliged  to  walk  to  his  house,  take 
note  of  its  surroundings,  listen  to  the  ful¬ 
some  praises  of  his  admirers,  and  wait  some 
hours  in  his  ante-room  before  we  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  august  presence.  Then  he  is 
described  even  to  a  fac-siviile  of  his  signa¬ 
ture.  Another  thirty  pages  is  devoted  to  an 
exalted  interview  between  this  demi-god  of 
the  brush  and  “  The  Amazon,”  which  is 
remarkably  fine  and  delightfully  unnatural. 

Then  the  painter  tells  the  story  of  his 
life — which  is  the  commonplace  heroic — 
and  then,  some  pages  later,  “  The  Amazon  ” 
tells  the  story  of  her  life,  which  is  the 
commonplace  dramatic.  She  is,  it  appears, 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Monteith,  “  a 
Scotch  laird,”  whose  respected  bones  are 
“buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors  on 
Inch-Machone  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  island  of 
repose  in  Monteith  Lake.”  At  an  early  age 
this  Lady  Mary  Monteith,  alias  “  Serephina 
the  Amazon,”  ran  away  from  that  parental 
castle  and  a  hated  suitor,  managing  to 
elude  pursuit  by  leaving  her  clothes  behind 
her  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Monteith, 
as  well  as  the  impression  that  she  was 
drowned.  There  is  also  a  flavorless,  in¬ 
sipid  girl,  Armgard  by  name,  whom  Roland 
barely  escapes  marrying  in  a  fit  of  spite, 
and  one  or  two  other  local  celebrities. 

The  story  is  local,  in  design  and  color,  as 
many  good  stories  are,  but  it  is  also  pro¬ 
vincial,  which  no  good  story  can  be.  The 
critics,  Hirsch  Mayer  and  Mayer  Hirsch, 
are  local  critics,  we  imagine,  and  generally 
the  characters  are  not  broadly  enough  con¬ 
ceived  to  take  hold  of  the  alien  reader’s 
interest.  Much  of  the  satire  is  evidently 
intended  for  the  local  ear.  The  translator 
has  done  his  work  well  in  omitting  much  of 
this  kind  of  detail,  and  would  have  done 
better  if  he  had  assumed  the  functions  of 
an  editor  and  omitted  more.  For  there  is 
very  little  in  the  book  that  will  bear  to  be 
lifted  out  of  the  sympathies  of  its  original 
tongue. 


Greater  Britain.  A  Record  of  Travel 
in  English-speaking  Countries  during 
1866  and  1867.  By  Charles  Wentworth 
Dilke.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1869  ;  pp.  561. 

A  truly  formidable  person  is  your  English¬ 
man  travelling  with  a  Purpose.  Whether  he 
be  in  pursuit  of  health,  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  the  Northwest  Passage,  confirmation 
of  an  entomological  or  ethnological  theory, 
a  rare  botanical  species,  or  the  differential 
calculus,  it  is  all  the  same  ;  he  is  a  dreadful 
person,  and  there  is  a  deadly  earnestness  in 
his  Purpose  that  glares  at  you  in  every  mi¬ 
nutest  plan  of  his  campaign  of  travel.  But 
when  he  writes  a  book,  as  Charles  Went¬ 
worth  Dilke  has  done,  he  is  disarmed  of  his 
terrors  and  descends  to  the  merely  amusing. 
Mr.  Dilke,  per  se ,  must  have  been  a  some¬ 
what  startling  apparition  to  encounter  on 
the  lonely  American  prairies,  or  in  the  un¬ 
inhabited  mountain  fastnesses  of  California. 
He  is  a  sort  of  gentlemanly  highwayman, 
who  seizes  all  whom  he  meets  by  the  mental 
throat,  demanding  “  Your  opinion  or  your 
life  !  ”  But  Dilke  in  his  book,  complacently 
spreading  before  us  his  ill-gotten  and  ill- 
assorted  gains,  is  really  entertaining.  Plis 
inaccuracy  is  grotesquely  funny,  and  his 
lame  and  impotent  conclusions  are  not  the 
least  amusing  portion  of  the  book ;  but,  then, 
one  must  make  great  allowance  for  a  tourist 
burdened  with  a  Purpose,  especially  when 
that  Purpose  is  the  establishment  of  a  pet 
theory.  To  his  net  all  that  comes  is  fish, 
and  if  the  facts  agree  not  with  his  theory  — 
why,  then,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts. 

Mr.  Dilke  believes  that  the  Saxon  is  the 
only  extirpating  race  in  the  world  ;  that  it  is 
slowly  but  surely  absorbing  into  its  corrosive 
tide  the  soluble  elements  of  all  other  races  ; 
that  however  climate,  soil,  and  manners  of 
life  may  modify  the  blood,  in  essentials  the 
race  is  always  one ;  and  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  England  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  the  Britain  of  Victoria, 
but  in  the  greater  Britain  of  half  the  habita¬ 
ble  globe.  This  idea  having  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Dilke,  he  set  out  on  his  pilgrim¬ 
age  through  English-speaking  countries, 
beginning  at  North  America  and  passing 
with  England’s  drum-beat  around  the  world, 
through  Polynesia,  the  English  colony  in 
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China,  Australasia,  India,  and  Ceylon.  The 
unprejudiced  reader  will  agree  with  us  that 
an  aggressive  Englishman,  possessed  with 
this  leading  idea,  starting  out  in  the  wide 
world  with  the  sworn  intent  to  verify  his 
theory,  must  have  been  a  formidable  char¬ 
acter,  and  must  have  written  a  diverting 
book.  Hence,  we  have  “  Greater  Britain.” 
We  must,  perforce,  admire  the  unconquera¬ 
ble  pertinacity  of  the  author,  though  we 
deplore  the  laxity  of  his  morals ;  for  when 
facts  do  not  suit  him,  he  invents  other  and 
less  stubborn  ones ;  and  if  his  logic  is 
strained,  it  is  because  it  has  a  great  deal  to 
carry.  For  instance,  though  he  declares 
that  many  years  of  occupation  in  China  by 
the  “  extirpating  race  ”  has  failed  to  sub¬ 
tract  one  pig-tail,  or  one  deformed  female 
foot,  from  the  great  average  of  Chinese  na¬ 
tional  habits  and  customs,  he  deliberately 
brushes  all  this  out  of  sight  when  he  makes 
that  other  declaration  that  British  stolid  in¬ 
difference  to  the  peculiarities  of  other  peo¬ 
ple  is  making  those  other  people  heartily 
ashamed  of  the  aforesaid  peculiarities.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Dilke  does  not  say  this  in  so 
many  words,  but  he  does  in  substance  ;  for 
is  not  this  the  purpose  of  his  book  ? 

But,  if  we  are  expected  to  be  convinced 
of  the  soundness  of  the  author’s  theory  by 
his  array  of  facts,  we  must  respectfully  de¬ 
cline  conviction.  It  is  possible  that  there 
are  statements  of  fact  in  “  Greater  Britain,” 
but  so  far  as  personal  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  go,  we  must  refuse  belief  without 
further  proof.  The  book  is  worthy  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  Johnson  on  Goldsmith’s  “Animated 
Nature”  —  “as  fascinating  as  a  Persian 
tale,  and  quite  as  reliable.”  Into  the  re¬ 
gions  of  Kurrachee,  the  Mohurrum,  and 
Wooloomooloo  the  book-making  Briton  has 
gone  alone,  and  his  say  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  untravelled  critic.  But  if  he 
has  been  as  fanciful  w-ith  his  facts  relative 
to  those  unfamiliar  parts  as  he  has  with 
those  of  our  own  country,  his  book  is  a  ro¬ 
mance  and  his  theory  remains  unbuttressed. 
He  may  fling  at  us  his  pleasantly-told  stories 
of  life  in  the  Ghauts  and  the  Riverina  un¬ 
challenged,  but  we  can  by  no  manner  of 
means  be  induced  to  cringe  beneath  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  fine  fictions  concerning  a  country 
in  which  we  were  born  and  bred.  This  is 
our  “stamping-ground,”  as  the  Westerners 


say,  and  we  can  trip  those  who  attempt  lib¬ 
erties. 

But  why  should  Mr.  Dilke  be  untruthful 
or  dishonest  when  his  misstatements  cannot 
affect  the  purpose  of  his  book  ?  He  says, 
for  instance,  that  “the  most  remarkable  spot 
in  all  America  is  Mission  Dolores,  in  the 
outskirts  of  San  Francisco  City — once  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  now 
partly  blanket-factory  and  partly  church.” 
This  is  comical  to  the  local  reader,  but  can¬ 
not  affect  the  unity  of  the  Saxon  race,  nor 
the  extirpating  quality  of  the  British.  Why, 
then,  could  not  Mr.  Dilke  be  silent,  or  say 
that  the  Mission  Dolores  is  not  the  most 
remarkable  spot  in  America ;  that  it  never 
was  occupied  by  the  “  Society  of  Jesus 
that  the  church  itself  was  the  most  incon¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  Mission  ;  and  that  the 
Mission  Woollen  Mill  (Mr.  Dilke’s  “blan¬ 
ket-factory”)  is  not  within  a  half-mile  of  it  ? 
To  be  sure,  he  repeats  his  misstatement 
afterward,  and  bolsters  up  his  pet  theory  by 
saying,  among  other  fine  things,  that  “the 
Saxon  blanket-factory  has  replaced  the 
Spanish  Mission but,  surely,  he  might 
have  spared  that  little  crumb  of  proof  for 
the  sake  of  truth.  Nor  can  a  candid  person 
readily  see  why  the  author  should  say  that 
“  Yerba  Buena”  means  “mint,”  when  it 
does  not.  We  can  understand  why,  in  wil¬ 
ful  perversion  of  the  fundamental  truth  of 
geography  and  topography,  he  would  affirm 
that  the  rivers  of  North  America  run  inward 
toward  the  centre  !  for  he  immediately  adds 
that  the  continent  “must  fuse  together  all 
the  races  that  settle  within  her  borders,  and 
the  fusion  must  now  be  in  an  English 
mould.”  It  is  the  fusion  in  the  English 
mould  which  makes  his  bold  defiance  of  all 
known  laws  of  cosmology  necessary.  As 
we  said  before,  great  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  weaknesses  of  an  author  with 
a  Purpose,  but  why,  oh,  why,  Mr.  Dilke, 
could  you  not  at  least  say  a  few  words  about 
California  without  burlesquing  truth  and 
history  ?  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  example 
taken  at  random,  in  which  every  fact  is  per¬ 
verted  and  only  the  central  truth  remains  on 
which  to  hang  a  little  swarm  of  errors. 
Speaking  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of 
1855,  Mr.  Dilke  says  that  “  Werth,  a  South¬ 
erner,  the  leader  of  Casey’s  gang,  had  been 
denounced  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  as 
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the  murderer  of  a  man  named  Kittering,  and 
Casey  meeting  James  King,  editor  of  the 
Bulletin ,  shot  him  dead  in  Montgomery 
Street  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Casey 
and  one  of  his  assistants  —  a  man  named 
Cora  —  were  hanged  by  the  people  as  Mr. 
King’s  body  was  being  carried  to  the  grave, 
and  Sullivan  committed  suicide  on  the  same 
day.”  Could  more  errors  be  crowded  into 
so  few  lines  ? 

But  Mr.  Dilke  goes  away  sorrowful  from 
the  continent  of  North  America,  because  he 
had  not  found  the  typical  American.  Lat¬ 
inized  Saxon  and  cosmopolitans  he  has 
found,  but  it  irks  him  that  he  has  not  found 
the  traditional  American  —  him  of  the  bell- 
crowned  hat,  striped  trousers,  straight  and 
yellow  hair,  with  a  propensity  for  swapping, 
and  mingling  the  vernacular  of  the  stage  - 
Yankee  with  his  “honest  Saxon  phrase.” 
He  is  disappointed  that  he  finds  not  this 
mythical  personage  who  has  disappeared  in 
the  fog  of  fiction  along  with  the  theatrical 
mariner  who  dances  the  “Sailor’s  Horn¬ 
pipe  ”  when  the  ship  is  on  a  lee-shore, 
wears  immaculate  white  duck  pantaloons, 
and  is  ever  imploring  some  one  to  blast  his 
tarry  top-lights.  Of  course,  one  may  well 
understand  that  Mr.  Dilke  is  secretly 
pleased  that  he  cannot  find  the  concrete 
American,  for  this  has  proved  that  he  is 
the  diffused  Saxon,  a  genuine  scion  of  “the 
extirpating  race,”  a  limb  of  Britain — Greater 
Britain.  But  he  hugs  the  delusion  that  the 


traditional  flavor  of  American  speech  does 
yet  exist  in  California.  What  San  Francis¬ 
can  ever  could  have  said  :  “  Our  history ’s 
baddish,  but  it  ain’t  for  us  to  play  showman 
to  our  own  worst  pints  ;  let  every  man  skin 
his  own  skunks  ”  ?  And  yet  this  atrocious 
parody  is  deliberately  printed  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  “  Forty-niner.”  And  Mr.  Dilke 
cruelly  pillories  for  all  time  a  fictitious  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Nevada  Union  Gazette  as  having 
asked  Mr.  Dilke  how  he  “  left  literatooral 
pursootg  ?  And  how  air  Tennyson  and 
Thomiys  T.  Carlyle  ?  They  ken  sling  ink, 
they  ken.” 

Concerning  Mr.  Dilke’s  pursuit  of  his  pet 
theory  in  Oceanica  and  the  Indies  we  dare 
not  hazard  a  guess.  We  shudder  to  think 
of  the  naughty  untruths  which  may  lie  hid¬ 
den  beneath  the  appetizing  descriptions  of 
life  under  the  equator  and  the  racy  sketches 
of  India  and  Ceylon.  We  have  shown  what 
was  done  by  the  determined  tourist  while  in 
the  green  tree  of  America ;  what  must  have 
been  done  in  the  dry  of  Hindostan  and 
Kandy  ?  It  would  be  cruel  to  say  that  the 
book  is  a  tissue  of  falsehood,  for  the  author 
has  brought  to  his  work  such  a  hearty  love 
for  his  Purpose,  so  much  good  feeling  for 
the  countries  in  which  he  is  searching  for 
his  “long-lost  brothers”  of  Saxon  birth, 
such  a  genial  and  kindly  enthusiasm, 
it  is  only  the  part  of  gentle  charity  to 
say  that  all  his  senses  have  played  him 
false. 
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I  WAS  travelling  in  the  Switzer  Ober- 
land.  The  sun  was  just  going  down 
behind  the  towering  Alps,  shedding  as 
it  were  an  avalanche  of  variegated  colors 
over  the  surrounding  landscape — cattle 
lowing  in  the  distance,  seeking  thair 
homes  ;  sheep  bleating  and  wandering 
to  their  folds  ;  birds  returning  to  their 
nests.  No  human  beings  in  view  ;  no 
home  where  I  might  rest  that  night,  and 
prepare  for  further  explorations  of  the 
wonderful  country. 

My  horse  began  to  slacken  his  pace. 
At  last  I  saw  between  the  wide-spread¬ 
ing  firs  what  seemed  to  me  a  chalet. 
Srtoke  issuing  from  a  chimney  is  sure 
indication  of  human  life  existing.  I  rode 
on  and  on.  My  horse,  knowing  per¬ 
haps  the  locality,  certainly  better  than 
I,  seemed  to  hurry  his  pace.  A  thatched 
roof  came  in  view.  After  a  while  I  per¬ 
ceived  a  gate,  and  soon  dismounted,  to 
seek  a  shelter  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  secluded  spot,  certainly.  The 
“  chalet  ”  was  built  with  care,  heavy 


stones  protecting  its  roof  from  being 
torn  up  by  a  passing  hurricane.  The 
door  was  ajar,  a  faint  light  glimmering 
through  the  opening.  I  dismounted, 
fastened  my  tired  horse,  approached  the 
door,  gently  tapping,  and  with  a  kind  of 
nervous  anxiety  waiting  for  the  answer. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  sturdy  wo¬ 
man,  facing  me  with  the  steady  look  of 
the  real  “mountaineer,”  knowing  no 
fear,  and  withal  ready  to  do  any  serv¬ 
ice  when  needed. 

“  Can  I  rest  here  this  night?”  I  asked, 
in  as  good  a  Berne  accent  as  I  could 
master. 

“You  can,”  was  the  answer.  “Wil¬ 
helm,  take  the  gentleman’s  horse  to  the 
stable  ;  ”  and  a  boy  of  some  twelve 
years  obeyed  the  summons,  took  my 
horse,  and  led  it  to  the  place  of  rest, 
giving  it  such  care  as  those  who  know 
the  value  of  horses  learn  to  bestow. 

“  Sit  down  and  rest  yourself,”  said 
the  stately  matron,  showing  me  to  a 
large  arm-chair,  curiously  carved,  and 
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occupying  one  side  of  the  fire-place. 
“  It  used  to  be  my  Wilhelm’s  chair,” 
she  continued.  “  But  he  is  gone  ;  I  am 
a  lonely  widow  now,  and  keep  it  for  the 
stranger  who  happens  to  pass  this  way. 
You  are  welcome  to  it,  sir,  very  wel¬ 
come.  Rest  yourself ;  after  a  while  I 
shall  have  supper  ready.” 

So  saying  she  went  away,  and  while 
I  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  warming 
fire,  seated  in  “  Wilhelm’s  chair,”  I 
heard  the  clattering  of  pans  and  dishes, 
tokens  of  the  realization  of  the  promised 
supper.  I  was  just  philosophizing  on 
the  blessedness  of  primitive  country  life, 
when  I  heard  a  groan  from  an  adjoining 
apartment : 

“  Karl,  Karl !  do  come  !  do  come  !  ” 
And  after  a  while  it  was  again  “  Do 
come  !  do  come  !  ”  There  was  an  ur¬ 
gency,  a  pleading  earnestness  in  the 
words  which  I  cannot  express.  “ Komme ! 
oh,  komme!”  was  the  request.  Then 
followed  a  groan,  a  pause,  and  again  the 
pleading  voice  said  :  “  Karl,  koimne  I 
oh,  komme  !  ” 

The  matron  entered  with  a  supper, 
substantial  though  simple.  Whilst  plac¬ 
ing  the  dishes  on  the  table,  the  groan, 
and  following,  “Komme!  oh,  kojmne  /” 
soupded  again.  She  instantly  went 
through  a  side-door,  and  then  I  heard 
her  chiding  softly:  “ Liebes  kind,  sez 
doch  weise.  Dear  child,  be  sensible. 
Karl  is  far  off.  Karl  may  soon  come. 
Be  sensible,  dear  child.” 

But  the  pleading  voice  repeated : 
“  Karl,  do  come  !  Mother,  have  the 
room  in  readiness.  Mother,  I  have 
waited  long.  So  long  !  so  long  !  Moth¬ 
er,  I  cannot  wait  longer.  When  he 
comes,  mother,  all  will  be  well.  My 
heart  is  sick,  mother.  Come  to  me, 
mother  ;  kiss  me,  mother.  Why  does 
Karl  not  come  ?  ” 

And  so  it  went  on  till  at  last  the  suf¬ 
ferer  seemed  to  be  exhausted  and  in  the 
arms  of  sleep.  The  mother  then  came 
out,  and  said  : 

“  Excuse  me,  sir,  my  daughter  is  ill ; 


very  ill.  The  doctors  have  given  her 
up.  She  cannot  live.  No,  she  cannot 
live  !  ” 

And  then  her  strong  nature  gave  way, 
and  she  wept  bitterly. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  said  I,  when 
she  recovered  from  her  deep  emotion. 

“  Pining  away,  sir,”  she  answered, 
“pining  away.  Four  years  ago  her  be¬ 
trothed,  a  brave  and  handsome  young 
man,  said  to  her:  ‘Triidchen,  I  am  off 
for  America.  There  I  can  make  a  for¬ 
tune,  and  then  come  back  to  marry  thee. 
Here  it  is  misery  and  endless  labor.’ 

‘  Karl,’ said  Triidchen,  ‘better  poor  with 
thee,  than  rich  without  thee.  We  have 
cows  and  goats,  and  we  can  make  a 
living.  Why  leave  me  and  risk  thy  ; 
life  and  mine.  For,  truly,  Karl,  I  love 
thee,  and  without  thee  I  cannot  live.’ 
But  the  young  man  was  stubborn,  sir, 
as  most  of  our  mountaineers  are  ;  he 
laughed,  and  said  within  four  years  he 
would  be  back  and  marry  her.  The  four 
years  are  up  this  very  day.  For  a 
month  she  has  been  fading  and  fading 
away.  A  slow  fever  seems  to  undermine 
her,  and  only  one  thought  keeps  her 
alive — ‘  Karl  is  coming  !  He  said  four 
years  !  Karl  is  coming  !  ’  ” 

“And  is  it  to-day  just  four  years  since 
he  left  ?  ”  I  asked,  touched  by  the  moth-  , 
er’s  woe. 

“Just  four  years,”  said  she.  “The 
first  year  we  received  letters.  Then  he 
said  he  was  going  on  a  great  venture,  and 
we  might  not  hear  from  him  for  some 
time.  Nor  did  we.  No  tidings  from  him 
since  that  last  letter.” 

And  the  poor  widow  broke  out  in 
tears.  But  a  deep  groan  from  the  inner 
chamber  roused  her  at  once  ;  she  went 
in,  and  I  heard  the  girl  saying : 

“  Mother,  mother  !  Karl  is  coming,  | 
comi  ng.  Er  kovifnt !  er  kommt !  ” 

While  the  mother  was  soothing  her  ; 
suffering  daughter  I  heard,  far  away,  as  i 
it  seemed  to  me,  a  sound  like  the  tink- ! 
ling  of  a  cow-bell.  But  it  increased  in 
strength,  and  going  to  the  door  I  listen- 
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ed  attentively,  and  sure  enough  it  was  a 
church  bell. 

The  mother’s  familiar  ear  had  caught 
the  sound,  and  rushing  to  the  door  she 
listened  a  while.  “No  alarm  !  no  fire  !  ” 
said  she.  “  What  can  it  be  ?  It  is  the 
church  bell  of  Wetterbrunner.” 

“  How  far  from  here  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Two  miles,”  she  answered  ;  “  but  it 
takes  long  to  get  there  through  the 
windings  of  the  mountain  passes.” 

The  bell  still  continued  ringing,  and 
through  the  open  door  the  sound  reached 
the  ear  of  the  sufferer.  “  Hear  !  hear !  ” 
she  cried,  “the  bell  rings  !  Er  kommt / 
er  kommt !  ” 

The  mother  and  myself  were  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  door,  listening  to  the  sound, 
and,  as  it  were,  lost  in  our  own  thoughts. 
What  were  hers  I  do  not  know.  Tears 
streamed  down  her  furrowed  cheeks, 
and  at  last  she  said,  with  the  accent  of 
deepest  grief :  “  Lieber  Herr  Gott  er- 
barme  dich  unser .”  (“  O  Lord  God  have 
mercy  on  us.”) 

But  all  at  once  we  heard  voices  sing¬ 
ing,  shouting,  huzzaing  ;  then  again,  as 
the  road  went  behind  some  mountain, 
these  grew  faint  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  distant  ringing  of  the  Wetter¬ 
brunner  bell. 

“  Hurrah  !  ”  it  sounded  suddenly, 
where  the  road  came  direct  upon  the 
chalet.  “  Hurrah  for  Karl.  Long  live 
Karl !  Long  live  Triidchen  !  ” 

I  looked  at  the  mother ;  she  stagger¬ 
ed.  I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  but  recov¬ 
ering  immediately  the  brave  woman  said  : 
“  Karl,  sir  ;  Karl  is  coming  !  ”  and  she 
went  to  the  bedchamber.  She  knelt 
down  before  the  couch  whereon  lay  her 
daughter,  seemingly  asleep,  her  eyes 
closed,  her  hands  clasped  over  her 
breast.  She  knelt  down  and  wept. 

1  stood  in  anxious  expectation.  The 
voices  became  louder  and  louder.  I 
could  hear  the  tramping  of  horses  and 
footsteps.  Soon  I  saw  a  mass  of  men 
approaching  the  gate.  Stopping,  they 
gave  a  hearty  “  Hurrah  for  Karl  !  Hur¬ 


rah  for  Triidchen  !  ”  I  saw  a  young 
man  shaking  hands,  with  words  of  thanks 
to  all,  then  lifting  the  gate-latch  and 
hastily  walking  up  to  the  door. 

He  saw  me,  greeted  politely,  went 
into  the  house,  and  said  with  a  voice 
thick  with  emotion  : 

“  Mother  !  mother  !  ” 

The  mother  stood  in  the  door,  put  her 
finger  on  her  lips,  opened  her  arms,  and 
what  an  embrace  !  What  a  long,  long 
embrace  !  That  bronzed  face  of  the 
young  Switzer  quivered,  tears  rolled 
down;  and  the  mother! — shall  I  ever 
forget  the  expression  of  thankful  hope 
and  grateful  love  ! 

“  Triidchen  ?  ”  asked  Karl  at  last. 

“  All  yours,  my  Karl,  my  boy ;  all 
yours,  but  ill  and  weak.  Look  in'.” 

Thus  saying  she  led  him  to  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  where  Triidchen  lay  seem¬ 
ingly  asleep.  Karl  trembled  all  over 
with  emotion.  He  approached,  knelt 
down,  took  one  of  the  clasped  hands, 
kissed  it,  then  rose  and  softly  left  the 
room. 

Though  not  a  physician,  I  knew  enough 
to  see  that  here  was  a  case  which,  unless 
handled  with  care,  might  turn  into  death, 
or  worse  even — lunacy. 

“  Be  careful,”  said  I.  “  Do  not  try  to 
awaken  your  daughter.  Watch  her.  She 
may  sleep  on  the  whole  night.  Stay 
with  her.  When  she  wakes  to  con¬ 
sciousness  be  guarded.  Violent  emo¬ 
tion  might  kill  her.” 

The  mother  thanked  me.  I  went  out 
to  the  gate,  and  told  the  assembled 
friends  the  state  of  affairs.  I  begged 
them  to  leave  quietly,  and  to  send  up 
the  physician  from  Wetterbrunner. 

In  the  mean  time  Karl  told  his  story. 
It  was  that  of  many  others.  After  a 
year  of  toil  in  the  new  world,  he  heard 
of  the  California  gold  mines,  made  up 
his  mind,  went  to  work  bravely,  kept 
sober  and  steady,  made  what  in  Berne 
Oberland  might  be  called  a  “good  pile,” 
and  hastened  to  return  so  as  to  keep 
word  with  his  betrothed.  On  his  arrival 
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at  Wetterbrunner  he  generously  treat¬ 
ed  his  numerous  friends,  who  in  their 
enthusiasm  began  to  ring  the  church 
bell,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  future 
home. 

It  was  deep  in  the  night  when  the 
physician  came — an  elderly  man,  not 
only  the  physician  of  the  villagers,  but 
their  friend  and  real  benefactor.  He 
knew  of  Triidchen’s  faithful  love  and 
enduring  expectation.  During  the  third 
year  of  Karl’s  absence  she  began  to 
be  quiet  and  thoughtful ;  then  languid 
and  listless  ;  then  there  would  be  now 
and  then  a  rosy  tint  on  her  cheeks — once 
so  full,  but  now  wan  ;  then, when  she  gave 
the  doctor  her  little  hand,  he  felt  it  fever¬ 
ish,  and  looked  serious. 

“  Mother,”  said  he  to  old  Magdalen, 
“mother,  be  very  careful.  No  night  air, 
no  dreaming  to  the  stars,  no  listening  to 
the  far-off  breeze  when  it  rushes  through 
the  big  pine  forest.  Take  her  out,  moth¬ 
er  ;  visit  neighbor  Wortheim,  your  kins¬ 
man  ;  go  anywhere,  mother,  and  give  her 
change.  JPerhaps  she  7nay  fall  in  with 
some  of  our  sturdy  mountaineers,  who 
may  replace  what  seems  to  be  lost.” 

And  the  mother  did  as  she  was  told, 
but  Triidchen  remained  thoughtful  and 
listless,  and  at  last  seemed  unable  to 
help  her  dear  old  mother  in  the  house¬ 
hold  duties. 

Thus  the  old  doctor  knew  his  patient. 
He  approached  the  couch  carefully, 
looked  a  while  on  the  beautiful  sleeper, 
took  tenderly  her  hand,  and  felt  the  pulse. 

“  No  pulse,”  said  he. 

“  No  pulse,”  repeated  he  after  a  long 
pause.  “  What  is  this  ?  It  seems  I 
hear  her  breathing,”  said  he,  leaning 
over  her.  “Yes,  I  hear  it,  distinctly, 
but  slow  ;  very  slow.  What  is  this  ?. 
and  no  pulse  ?  ” 

“  Karl,”  he  said  to  the  anxious  lover, 
“be  careful  not  to  be  near  her,  should 
she  awake.  Very  weak,  very  weak.  I 
should  say  on  the  very  brink  of  eternal 
sleep.  If  she  awakes  from  this,  be  not 
there.  Break  it  softly  to  her.  Her  life 


hangs  on  a  thread  as  fine  as  spider  ever 
wove.  Good  mother  of  God  !  be  merci¬ 
ful,  be  merciful !  ” 

The  good  doctor  was  a  pious  Catholic, 
and  kept  up  with  mass  and  confession 
at  least  as  well  as  with  the  current  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  healing  art. 

“  The  mother  of  God,”  said  Karl, 
with  a  deep  emphasis,  which  struck  me, 
listening  with  anxious  sympathy,  “the 
mother  of  God,  Herr  Doctor,  can  avail 
us  nothing.  She  is,  or  was,  a  creature 
like  you  and  I  ;  but  her  Eternal  Son, 
yes,  He  can  heal  now  as  He  did  when 
on  earth.  May  He  have  mercy  !” 

The  doctor  looked  puzzled  ;  feeling 
once  more  the  pulse,  he  said,  after  a 
while  : 

“No  pulse,  no  pulse.  Karl,  make  a 
vow,  make  a  vow  ;  perhaps  there  will 
be  mercy  from  the  mother,  or  else  from 
the  Son.” 

And  the  pious,  good  old  doctor 
crossed  himself  whilst  saying  this. 

“  My  vow  is  made  long  since,”  said 
Karl,  with  the  same  emphatic  tone ; 
“long  before  I  came.  I  shall  add  noth¬ 
ing  to  it ;  but  keep  it  I  shall,”  added 
he,  the  tears  breaking  forth;  “yea,  I 
shall  keep  it,  whatever  may  happen.” 

And  then  there  was  a  long  pause. 
At  length  said  Karl,  “  He  knows  best.” 

I  am  sure  the  doctor  felt  curious  about 
the  vow.  So  did  I.  But  we  both  kept 
silence,  and  watched  that  long  night 
with  intense  anxiety.  At  length  the 
morning  came.  The  breathing  had  be¬ 
come  slower  and  slower.  The  hands 
were  clammy  cold,  the  feet  were  cold, 
and  toward  noon  the  doctor  said  : 

“God’s  will  be  done!  Triidchen  is 
in  paradise.  For  surely,  such  as  she 
deserve  no  other  place.” 

I I  came  not  unexpectedly.  1 1  was  fore¬ 
seen.  The  mother’s  eye  had  watched  so 
long  that  she  was  prepared  for  the  bitter 
loss.  Yet  bitter,  very  bitter,  was  the  cup 
to  drink  for  mother’s  love.  Very  bitter 
for  him  whose  soul  seemed  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  what  remained  of 
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her  whom  he  loved  so  long,  so  well ;  for 
whom  he  had  toiled  and  suffered,  and 
whom  to  make  happy  was  the  life  of  his 
soul. 

Long  they  gazed  upon  the  lovely  be¬ 
ing,  lovely  in  her  sleep,  a  sweet  smile 
resting  on  her  still  rosy  lips — an  image 
of  calm  repose,  of  blissful  expectation. 
At  length  the  matron  was  the  first  to 
rally  from  the  stupor  wherein  they  both 
seemed  to  have  fallen. 

“Karl,”  said  she,  “thou  earnest  in 
time.  She  went  loving  thee.  She  is 
happy,  Karl,”  she  said,  putting  her  arm 
with  motherly  tenderness  around  his 
neck  ;  “  thou  couldst  not  have  made  her 
happier.  Let  us  ask  God  to  give  us 
strength  to  bear  this  stroke,”  and  then 
bursting  out  in  tears,  she  knelt  beside 
the  couch.  The  young  man  knelt ;  the 
doctor  knelt ;  I  myself  knelt  down. 

Soft  and  steady  rose  the  voice  of  the 
matron.  What  simplicity  of  language  ! 
What  real  coming  to  God  !  What  sub¬ 
dued  praying  for  strength  !  What  ten¬ 
der  remembrance  of  Triidchen’s  love 
and  dutiful  piety ! 

And  when  she  ceased,  the  young  man, 
in  deep  guttural  tones,  said :  “  Thou 
knowest,  Lord,  what  I  vowed.  Happy 
she  is,  for  with  Thee  she  is  ;  I  thank 
Thee  ;  even  so,  for  it  was  Thy  will.  I 
shall  do  it,  Lord,  I  shall  do  it.” 

After  a  while  the  neighbors  came,  add¬ 
ing  their  mite  of  consolation  ;  and  then 
they  busied  themselves  with  the  last  af¬ 
fectionate  care  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
remains  of  one  whom  all  seemed  to  love. 
I  remained  yet  a  few  hours,  and  in  the 
afternoon  took  my  leave  from  the  sor¬ 
rowing  mother  and  the  mourning  be¬ 
trothed.  I  cast  one  more  glance  upon 
the  beautiful  form  which  had  contained 
the  spirit  of  Triidchen,  and  mounting 
my  horse,  waved  a  last  adieu  to  my 
newly-made  friends. 

Three  years  had  elapsed,  and  to  re¬ 
cruit  from  severe  duties,  I  was  again  on 
the  road  up  the  Rhine  to  Basle  ;  thence 


to  Berne.  My  trusty  horse,  the  very 
same  I  had  before,  trotted  nimbly  over 
the  steep  and  rocky  pathway  that  led  to 
the  home  of  my  friends  of  Wetterbrun- 
ner. 

No,  I  had  not  forgotten  them.  Often 
I  had  thought  of  them — thought  of  the 
brave  matron,  of  the  sturdy  Karl,  of  the 
angel  form  laid  out  for  the  silent  grave. 
And  when  in  sight  of  the  snow-capped 
mountains,  I  could  not  help  hastening 
toward  the  spot  where  I  had  left  so 
much  sorrow,  and  so  much  true,  sim¬ 
ple-hearted  trust  in  God. 

It  was  noon  when  I  reached  the  little 
village,  a  true  specimen  of  ancient  Swiss 
neatness  and  thrifty  industry.  I  alighted 
at  the  only  inn,  but  which  bore  the 
impressive  sign  of  TelVs  Hoff.  The 
hostler  who  took  charge  of  my  horse 
seemed  preoccupied.  It  was  a  week  day, 
yet  he  had  evidently  his  Sunday  suit. 
He  was  polite  as  ever,  and  said  whilst 
I  got  off :  “  A  ch,  der  Herr  kommt  zum 
feste  /  ”  (“  Ah,  my  Lord  comes  to  the 
festival !  ”) 

A  little  astonished,  I  asked  :  “  What 
festival  ?  ” 

“  Ach  ja  /”  said  he,  in  a  hurry,  “you 
are  a  stranger ;  I  forgot ;  ”  and  off  he 
went. 

I  entered  the  large  apartment,  which 
served  as  common  reception-room,  in 
America  called  a  “  bar-room  ” ;  but  there 
very  different.  Clean  and  well  venti¬ 
lated,  the  smooth  floor  slightly  sanded, 
the  windows  adorned  with  pretty  flower¬ 
pots,  here  and  there  a  picture  of  Tell’s 
memorable  performance,  the  central  part 
occupied  by  the  stately  hans-wirth,  serv¬ 
ing  wine  and  beer  to  the  neat  and  rather 
pretty-looking  waiting-girls,  as  the  guests 
called  for  them ;  two  or  three  young  men, 
neatly  dressed  in  their  Oberland  cos¬ 
tume,  carrying  off  the  plates  and  glasses, 
now  and  then  sweeping  a  corner  clean  ; 
men  and  women,  in  festival  dress,  seated 
here  and  there  at  small  oaken-wood  ta¬ 
bles  ;  children  running  to  and  fro,  and 
playing  hide-and-seek  ;  outside  a  crowd 
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of  young  men  and  women  sitting  at 
small  tables,  and  pouring  now  and  then 
a  glass  of  foaming  beer  :  such  were  the 
principal  features  which  struck  me  on 
entering. 

It  was  evidently  a  gala-day,  a  fest-tag , 
as  they  call  it. 

“  What  Saint’s  day  is  this  ?  ”  I  asked 
of  a  young  damsel  who  smilingly  tripped 
up  to  me,  with  the  usual  question :  “  Mil 
was  kan  er  Ich  dienen  ?  ” 

“No  Saint’s  day,”  said  she,  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  “but  a  great  day,  I  assure  you,  Sir 
stranger.” 

“  What  then  ?  ”  said  I. 

“You  must  have  come  from  far  not 
to  know,”  answered  she  ;  “from  where  ?  ” 

“  From  Interlachen,”  said  I. 

“Ah,  that  is  far  indeed  !  Well,  this 
is  the  Orphans’  festival;  Ach ,  Gott / 
you  come  just  in  time  !  And  did  not 
know  it  ?” 

“No,”  said  I.  “Tell  me  what  is  the 
Orphans’  festival  ?  ” 

“  Ach,  der  fremder !  she  cried  with 
amazement.  “  Knowest  nothing  of  it  ? 
Well !  since  a  month  we  spoke  of  noth¬ 
ing  else.  The  Herr  Land- Amman  has 
built  a  large  and  beautiful  house,  where 
all  the  orphans  are  received  who  can  be 
found  in  the  Oberland.  A  beautiful 
house  it  is  !  And  what  a  crowd  of  boys 
and  girls,  neatly  dressed,  and  fed,  and 
taught  by  Pfarrer  Linden  !  And  to¬ 
day  there  is  a  great  feast ;  it  is  the 
birthday  of  the  Amman's  wife.  A  dear 
lady  she  is  !  And  all  and  every  one  is 
invited  !  Only  think  !  By  three  o’clock 
we  shut  up  house  and  hojf  \  and  go  all 
there.  Not  a  soul  will  be  here,  Herr 
stranger.  So,  thou  must  go  with  us.” 

I  said  I  would,  and  soon  perceived,  all 
around  me,  that  the  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  was  the  festival,  the  beautiful  house, 
the  generous,  liberal  A?nman ,  who  be¬ 
came  so  rich  in  foreign  lands,  and  was 
not  proud,  but  just  as  kind  and  friendly 
as  before. 

When  the  appointed  time  approached 
I  looked  around  for  a  conveyance  :  for 


my  hard-ridden  horse  I  would  not  use, 
as  the  following  day  I  had  a  long  journey 
before  me.  But  not  an  animal  could  be 
had  ;  all  were  engaged. 

“  Welcome  to  a  seat  in  my  wagon, 
stranger,”  said  an  elderly  man  who  per¬ 
ceived  my  need.  “Welcome,  and  an 
honor  to  me.” 

With  these  words  he  reached  me  his 
broad  and  callous  hand,  smiling  with 
the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  take  a 
stranger  up  to  the  festival.  I  jumped 
into  the  proffered  seat,  and  soon  we 
were  winding  our  way  through  the 
passes  and  glens  of  this  magnificent 
wilderness.  Visitors  before  us,  visitors 
behind,  we  formed  a  long  file,  and  a  joy¬ 
ful  party  we  were.  Now  and  then  a 
song  would  be  started  in  one  convey¬ 
ance,  and  the  chorus  taken  up  by  the 
whole  line.  Then  there  was  a  distant 
conversation,  such  as  only  mountaineers 
can  hold,  accustomed  to  hail  one  an¬ 
other  a  mile’s  distance,  from  mountain 
side  to  mountain  side. 

And  the  subject  of  the  conversation? 
The  Herr  Land-Amma7ij  his  riches; 
his  kindness  ;  his  Triidchen— -how  sweet, 
how  careful  of  the  aged  and  poor — 

Triidchen  /  /  I  heard  the  name  but 
once.  For  all  the  while  it  was:  the 
Frau  Land-Ammannin .  But  one  said  : 

“  Oh,  how  he  loves  his  Triidchen  !  how 
he  would  do  anything  for  her  !  ” 

I  cannot  express  the  feeling  which 
tingled  through  my  whole  being,  when  I  i 
heard  that  name  ! — Triidchen,  the  sweet, 
patient  sufferer,  whom  I  had  seen 
stretched  on  her  last  couch — an  image 
of  sweet  reposing  love,  sleeping  in  the 
arms  of  eternal  rest ! 

“Triidchen?” — I  was  going  to  ask 
my  kind  conductor ;  but  an  exclamation 
of  general  joyful  surprise  withheld,  me.  . 

“  Ach ,  wie  schon  !  ”  (“  Ah,  how  beau-  - 
tiful  !  ”) 

And  beautiful  it  was  !  The  narrow 
mountain  pass  opened  at  once  upon  a. 
soft  sloping  plain,  covered  with  sweet-' 
smelling  turf,  through  which  nicely-- 
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gravelled  pathways  curved  in  ah  direc¬ 
tions,  enclosing  the  most  lovely  groups 
of  evergreens,  roses,  lilies,  anemones, 
and  an  endless  variety  of  blooming 
flowers. 

Far  in  the  distance,  slightly  elevated, 
there- came  in  view  a  large  and  spacious 
dwelling — it  might  be  called  a  villa.  Its 
light-colored  walls  were  adorned  with 
climbing  plants  ;  its  windows  with  taste¬ 
ful  balconies,  surrounded  with  flowers  ; 
while  behind  the  villa  loomed  a  high 
mountain  peak,  sheltering  it  from  the 
northern  winds.  In  front  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing,  on  a  large,  neatly-trimmed  grass- 
plot,  some  fifty  little  boys  and  girls  were 
playing,  shouting,  laughing,  running, 
jumping,  and  evidently  in  highest  glee. 

The  view  was  so  really  magnificent, 
so  sudden,  so  like  fairy  land,  that  I  could 
not  help  gazing  around ;  and  before  I 
knew  it  the  wagon  stopped,  my  conduc¬ 
tor  alighted,  offered  me  his  strong  hand 
to  get  out,  and  having  performed  the 
same  service  to  those  who  were  with  us, 
drove  off;  leaving  me  surrounded  by 
people  coming  and  coming,  talking,  ad¬ 
miring,  exclaiming,  and  evidently  too 
much  engaged  with  things  around  them 
to  allow  me  to  ask  them  any  questions 
concerning  that  which  had  preoccupied 
me  since  I  heard  the  name  of  Triidchen. 

I  followed  the  stream  of  guests  which 
soon  arrived  at  the  villa  —  for  such  it 
seemed — and  dispersed  in  its  spacious 
halls  and  rooms,  with  that  freedom  and 
gayety,  that  decorum  and  respect  of 
persons  and  things,  which  characterize 
the  people. 

In  a  corner  of  the  large  hall,  which 
we  would  call  the  reception-room,  I  saw 
a  comfortable  seat,  inviting  enough  for 
one  who  felt  physically  and  morally 
fatigued  to  rest  a  while.  I  did  so,  and 
was  looking  around  upon  the  increasing 
crowd  of  joyful  Switzers,  when  a  gen¬ 
tleman  came  to  me,  whom  I  soon  recog- 
i  nized  as  the  good  old  doctor,  whose 
i  acquaintance  I  made  under  sorrowful 
i  circumstances. 


“ Ach,  sind  sie  da!”  he  cried,  with 
hearty  joy.  u  Sind  sie  wurklich  da? 
(Are  you  truly  here  ?)  Is  it  possible  ! 
That  is  herrlich  /  herrlich  /  /  ” 

And  he  pressed  me,  Switzer  fashion, 
in  his  arms. 

When  I  recovered  from  the  confusion 
which  these  hearty  and  impetuous  dem¬ 
onstrations  always  occasion,  to  me  at 
least,  I  said : 

“  And  Karl — how  is  he  ?  ” 

“  Karl  ?  ”  sakLhe,  “  Karl  ?  ” — and  as 
if  his  memory  had  received  a  sudden 
jerk — “  Ah,  the  Herr  Land- Amman , 
you  mean  !  Ah,  he  is  very  well ;  very 
well,  indeed!  Soon  be  here.” 

“Tell  me,”  said  I,  with  an  emotion 
which  I  tried  in  vain  to  conceal,  “  who 
is  his  wife  ?  ” 

“  His  wife  ?  Well,  friend,  thou  ought 
to  know,  to  be  sure;  well — Triidchen, 
sweet  Triidchen.” 

“Triidchen!”  I  exclaimed;  “what 
Triidchen  ?  ” 

“Well,  friend,  thou  art  beside  thy¬ 
self!  Thou  knowest  Triidcnen,  I  think  ! 
— But,  upon  my  word,  perhaps  thou 
knowest  nothing  of  all  that  happened  ! 
True  enough  —  thou  art  a  stranger, 
though  thou  speakest  our  mountain 
talk  almost  as  well  as  one  born  here. 
Thou  must  live  far  away  not  to  have 
heard  of  it !  ” 

“  My  good  friend,”  said  I,  with  a 
slight  tone  of  impatience,  “  I  know 
nothing  ;  I  live  hundreds  of  miles  from 
here.  Tell  me,  tell  me.” 

“  And  so  I  shall,”  said  the  doctor, 
pressing  my  hand,  and  drawing  a  chair 
near  mine.  “You  left  us  when  Triidchen 
was  dead,  and  laid  out  to  be  buried — is 
it  not  so  ?  Well,  we  loved  her  so  much  ; 
we  went  so  often  to  take  a  look  at  her. 

I  came  the  day  before  the  one  appointed 
for  her  funeral,  to  see  her  once  more. 

I  sat  down  beside  her.  I  felt  her  hands  ; 
her  cheeks,  which  had  yet  a  blush  on 
them  ;  it  was  all  cold — but  not  so  cold, 
it  seemed  to  me,  as  corpses  generally 
are.  I  put  my  hand  under  her  back  ;  it 
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was  warm  !  I  called  Magdalen  ;  I  felt 
bewildered.  I  said  :  ‘  Magdalen,  post¬ 
pone  the  funeral,  if  it  is  but  one  day.  ’ 

“  ‘  Herr  doctor,’  said  she,  ‘that  can¬ 
not  be  ;  all  the  people  are  invited,  and 
come  from  far.’ 

“  ‘  She  must  not  be  buried  to-morrow,’ 
said  I  ;  ‘  decidedly  not.  Postpone  the 
funeral  for  two,  for  three  days.’  Mag¬ 
dalen  looked  at  me  with  amazement. 
But,  as  I  spoke  with  great  determina¬ 
tion,  she  sent  at  once  a  messenger  to 
give  due  warning  of  the  delay  of  two 
days.  I  rode  away,  having  many  visits 
to  make — but  returned  that  night,  and 
resumed  my  investigations.  There  was 
no  change.  I  slept  that  night  at  Mag¬ 
dalen’s.  In  the  morning,  no  change. 
I  went  out,  and  returned  at  evening. 
No  change.  Only  the  hands  seemed  to 
me  less  cold.  I  watched  anxiously.  I 
felt  the  heart,  the  pulse.  I  thought  I 
perceived  a  very  slight  motion !  I 
called  Magdalen ;  I  called  Karl.  Both 
came,  looking  at  me  with  a  sort  of  be¬ 
wilderment.  ‘  So  help  me  God  !  ’  said  I, 
in  a  whisper,  as  if  she  might  hear  me, 

‘  there  is  life,  life  ;  I  tell  you,  life  !  ’ 

“That  whole  night  I  watched  her. 
The  pulsations,  though  very  slow, 
seemed  to  increase  in  strength ;  and 
toward  morning,  just  when  the  sun  be¬ 
gan  to  rise  above  the  Alps,  I  thought  I 
could  perceive  a  twitching  motion,  re¬ 
peated  at  intervals. 

“  ‘  Magdalen,’  said  I,  ‘  stay  thou  here  ; 
Karl,  go  thou  in  the  next  room.  When  I 
say,  speak!  say  in  thy  natural  voice  at 
the  open  door:  11  Is  Triidchen  well 
and  repeat  it  slowly.’ 

“  When  the  sunbeams  began  to  dart 
through  the  cottage  window,  the  twitch- 
ings  increased,  the  pulsations  increased, 
the  warmth  increased.  At  my  warning, 
Karl  said  in  his  deep  guttural  voice : 
1  Is  Triidchen  wellV  repeating  it  at  in¬ 
tervals  some  three  or  four  times.  There 
was  a  sort  of  convulsive  effort  visible 
in  the  whole  frame,  the  lips  trembled, 
the  hands  opened  and  closed ;  then  a 


minute  of  perfect  stillness  ;  then  I  heard, 
like  a  faint  whisper :  ‘  Karl  1st  ko7n- 
men ,  Karl  1st  kommen .’  And  the  whis¬ 
per  died  away,  succeeded  by  stillness 
again.  When  the  voice  of  Karl  repeated : 

‘  Is  Triidchen  well  ?  ’  the  eyelids  opened 
a  little,  the  head  began  to  turn  in  the 
direction  of  the  voice,  and  there  came  a 
clear  utterance  :  ‘  Mutter ,  Mutter ,  Karl 
1st  kommen .’ 

“  The  mother,  pale  with  anxiety,  ap¬ 
proached,  knelt  down,  took  her  hand, 
kissed  it,  kissed  her  half-opened  lips, 
and  sobbed  :  ‘  Triidchen  !  Triidchen  /  ’ 

“‘Mother,’  she  then  said,  slowly  and 
scarcely  audibly,  ‘where  is  Karl  ?  Moth¬ 
er  ...  I  heard  ...  the  bells  ring  ...  ’ — and 
then  she  seemed  to  sleep  again.  After 
a  few  minutes  her  breathing  became 
louder,  stronger  ;  and  opening  her  eyes 
fully,  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  looked 
upon  her  mother,  smiled,  and  said : 
‘Not  yet  to  bed,  mother?  It  must  be 
late.’  Then  perceiving  the  sunlight,  she 
said:  ‘Is  it  day,  mother;  methinks  I 
heard  the  bell  ring  ?  How  is  it,  mother  ?  ’ 

“We  had  already  removed  all  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  last  tokens  of  love  bestowed 
upon  her ;  we  soothed  her,  and  said 
she  had  been  very  ill,  but  was  better 
now.  And  by  degrees  I  informed  her 
that  Karl  was  coming ;  then,  that  he 
had  come ;  then,  that  he  was  there ; 
and  toward  noon  she  begged  so  hard  to 
see  him,  that  I  gave  permission. 

“  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  you  know 
all  about  Triidchen ;  if  I  have  been 
long,  forgive  the  medical  man,  and  the 
old  man  ” — 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  two  strong 
arms  which  clasped  him  tight  from  be¬ 
hind,  whilst  a  well-remembered  voice 
said  :  “  Du  lieber  Herr  doctor  j  what  a 
happy  day  ;  what  a  day !  ” 

The  doctor  arose  at  once,  and  grasp¬ 
ing  the  speaker’s  hand  said,  pointing 
to  me :  “  An  old  friend,  Herr  Land- 
AmmanT 

Three  years  had  made  some  change 
in  Karl’s  appearance.  Yet  I  recognized 
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easily  in  the  dignified  magistrate  the 
weather-beaten  Karl,  conducted  home 
by  his  numerous  friends.  He  too  re¬ 
membered  me  and  said,  with  a  smile  of 
inward  satisfaction:  “Welcome,  wel¬ 
come,  mein  Herr ,  welcome  to  the  hap¬ 
piest  day  of  my  life  !  ” 

“  Herr  Am?nan ,”  said  I,  smiling, 
“was  there  not  one  even  happier  than 
this  ?  ” 

“  That  was  a  day  of  God-sent  bliss, 
my  friend,”  said  he,  with  solemn  tone  ; 
“  yes,  of  God-sent  bliss  and  he  looked 
up  with  his  dark  hazel  eyes,  as  if  his 
glance  went  straight  to  God.  “That 
was  ein  segens-tag  ”  (“  a  day  of  blessing  ”) 
continued  he.  “  Happiness  does  not 
come  up  to  what  I  felt  then ,  my  friend. 
Ah,  the  doctor  told  thee  ?  ” 

“  He  did,”  said  I  ;  “but  left  it  to  you 
to  explain  the  change  I  see  ;  the  whole 
of  this  ;  all,  all  my  dear  friend.” 

“  Easy  enough,”  said  he,  seating  him¬ 
self,  and  holding  my  hand  in  both  of  his. 
“  I  went  to  America  to  make  my  fortune.” 

“  I  know  it,”  said  I. 

“  I  heard  of  California ;  it  was  in  ’48. 
I  went  straight  to  the  mining  region  ;  it 
was  easier  work  then  ;  I  accumulated  in 
one  week  more  gold  than  I  had  seen  in 
my  whole  life.  One  night,  half  bewildered 
by  my  success,  I  thought  of  Pastor 
Liebing’s  parting  words  :  ‘  Karl ,  ehre 


Gott !  ’  (‘  honor  God  ’) ;  and  rose  from 
my  rough  couch,  and  said:  1  Du  lieber 
Gott,  if  Thou  blessest  me  with  gold, 
and  allowest  me  to  see  Triidchen  alive, 
a  tenth  I  shall  give  to  build  an  Orphan 
Home  for  the  Berner  Oberland.’  Month 
after  month  I  worked  and  hoarded  ;  and 
within  two  years  I  returned  to  New 
York,  thence  to  my  home.  Good  friends, 
more  knowing  about  business  than  I, 
had  taken  charge  of  my  fortune.  I 
came ;  and  thou  knawest  what  hap¬ 
pened.  And  when  I  received  Triidchen 
again  (here  his  voice  became  thick,  and 
he  mastered  his  emotion  with  some  dif¬ 
ficulty),  I  set  to  work,  bought  this  land, 
built  the  house,  gathered  the  orphans — 
and  there  they  are  :  a  small  token  of 
thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  Lord  of 
life  and  death.” 

He  stopped,  unable  to  speak ;  and  I 
was  myself  not  a  little  moved.  After  a 
while  I  said :  “  And  so  you  are  La7id- 
Amman  ?  ” 

He  smiled :  “  Money  does  many 
things,  my  friend.  In  this  country, 
among  the  poor,  hard-working  moun¬ 
taineers,  I  am  rich.  They  always  liked 
me,  not  less  since  I  am  rich — and  so  I 
am  Herr  Land-Amma?i.  But  there  I 
see  my  Triidchen  coming,  leading  the 
orphan  girls  ;  come,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  her.” 
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THIRTY  years  ago  California  of¬ 
fered  a  strange  contrast  to  its 
present  appearance.  Llere  and  there 
throughout  the  country  were  the  mas¬ 
sive  buildings  of  the  Franciscan  Mis¬ 
sions,  surrounded  by  the  huts  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  Indian  converts — the  land 
in  their  vicinity  tilled  like  a  garden,  rich 
in  vineyards  and  olive-yards — and  the 
neighboring  plains  covered  with  their 
innumerable  cattle.  Then,  there  were 


the  ranches  (or  farms)  of  the  old  Mexi¬ 
cans  and  Spaniards,  stretching  over 
leagues  of  country,  but  used  only  as 
pasture-grounds  for  their  countless 
herds.  The  remainder  of  the  land 
was  filled  with  tribes  of  savage  Ind¬ 
ians,  who  made  inroads,  when  they 
could,  upon  the  quiet  Missions,  or 
waged  a  guerilla  warfare  with  the  Span¬ 
iards  who  had  seized  upon  their  rich 
hunting-grounds. 
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Far  back  in  the  country,  in  the 
mountains,  and  at  the  head-waters  of 
the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Pacific, 
were  scattered  another  class — the  sole 
representatives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  These  were  the  trappers  and 
hunters — men  whom  a  love  of  adven¬ 
ture  had  driven  out  from  the  settle¬ 
ments  at  the  East,  until  they  wandered 
across  the  desert  and  made  their  homes 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  last  chain  of 
mountains  which  borders  the  Pacific. 
There  they  breathed  freely  in  the  air  of 
the  wilderness.  They  hunted  the  deer 
and  trapped  the  beaver,  returning  occa¬ 
sionally  to  the  outposts  at  the  East  to 
sell  the  furs  and  lay  in  a  new  supply  of 
ammunition.  They  disputed  for  their 
homes  with  the  grizzly  bear — that  mon¬ 
arch  of  the  wilderness — and  at  times 
they  joined  the  Indians,  remained  with 
them  perhaps  for  years,  took  their 
squaws  for  wives,  and  engaged  in  their 
wars  and  huntings.  Then  for  seasons 
they  would  live  alone  on  the  streams 
where  they  snared  the  beaver,  support¬ 
ing  themselves  by  the  rifle,  seeing  no 
white  man  for  months — perfect  Ish- 
maelites,  at  feud  with  every  living  thing 
in  the  mountains,  whether  Indians  or 
wild  beasts. 

Of  this  class  at  the  East — the  pioneers 
of  our  country — Cooper  has  given  some 
faithful  pictures  in  his  Leatherstocking 
Series.  But  “  truth  is  stranger  than  fic¬ 
tion,”  and  the  wild  adventures  of  Hawk- 
eye  have  been  more  than  equalled  in  the 
experience  of  many  a  trapper  in  the  Si¬ 
erra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  in  those 
broad  valleys  which  form  so  beautiful 
a  feature  of  the  country  in  California. 
Some  of  them  have  found  a  biographer 
in  Irving,  and  in  the  delightful  pages  of 
“Astoria”  and  “Adventures  of  Captain 
Bonneville  ”  we  find  the  true  histories 
of  some  of  the  boldest  spirits  that  ever 
looked  along  a  rifle. 

The  last  of  these  Leatherstockings  we 
happened  to  know.  During  the  summer 
of  1854  we  met  in  San  F rancisco  an  elder¬ 


ly  man,  who  was  introduced  to  us  as  Mr. 
Blount.  Though  between  sixty  and  sev¬ 
enty,  “  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  nat¬ 
ural  force  abated.”  Florid,  hale,  and 
hearty,  he  was  able  to  undergo  fatigues 
from  which  most  men  of  half  his  age 
would  shrink.  We  recognized  him  at 
once  as  one  of  the  old  mountaineers 
whose  name  is  as  “familiar  as  house¬ 
hold  words  ”  to  all  Californians,  and 
looked  upon  him  with  very  much  the 
same  curiosity  with  which  we  should 
have  regarded  Hawkeye,  had  we  met 
him  the  week  after  we  first  read  “  Last 
of  the  Mohicans.”  More  fortunate  than 
most  of  his  comrades,  he  had  escaped 
the  bullet  of  the  Indian,  the  hug  of  the 
grizzly,  and  the  still  more  fatal  influence 
of  strong  drink,  and  having  at  an  early 
day  secured  a  large  tract  of  country  in 
the  rich  Napa  Valley,  had  settled  down 
upon  it  in  a  quietness  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  stirring  years  which 
preceded  it.  We  gladly  accepted  an 
invitation  to  visit  him,  as  furnishing  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  primitive 
California  life  before  the  progress  of 
refinement  should  deprive  it  of  all  its 
freshness.  But  months  passed  away 
without  affording  the  desired  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  following  winter — as  we  should  call 
it  at  the  East,  though  here  the  climate 
furnishes  no  evidence  of  that  season — 
that  we  were  able  to  carry  our  wishes 
into  effect. 

It  was  a  bright  December  day  that 
the  little  steamer  conveyed  us  up  the 
Napa  River  until  we  landed  at  evening 
at  Napa  and  found  Mr.  Blount’s  cov¬ 
ered  wagon  waiting  to  take  us  up  the 
valley.  So  we  sat  in  the  darkness  as 
our  spirited  horses  dashed  over  the 
dozen  miles  before  us,  now  and  then 
rattling  down  the  bank  where  the  road 
led  over  the  bed  of  a  stream,  at  a  rate 
which  made  us  hold  our  breath,  and, 
like  Ajax  in  the  old  Greek  tragedy,  pray 
for  light.  The  country  seemed  to  be  one 
unbroken  plain,  with  only  an  occasional 
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enclosure,  until  at  last  we  saw  by  the 
lights  that  we  were  approaching  a 
ranch.  Numerous  dogs  opened  on  us 
with  all  sorts  of  cries,  from  deep  bass 
to  treble,  as  we  drew  up  at  the  door  of 
a  long-extended  house,  one  story  only, 
built  part  of  adobes  (bricks  dried  in  the 
sun)  and  part  of  wood,  evidently  erected 
and  added  to  as  occasion  required.  The 
lights  gleamed  cheerily  from  the  win¬ 
dows,  Indian  boys  rushed  out  to  see  the 
new  arrival,  the  dogs  were  whipped 
away,  and  we  were  ushered  in. 

The  front  door  opened  into  a  large 
hall  or  sitting-room,  and  before  the  fire 
sat  our  host,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  sur¬ 
rounded,  like  a  patriarch,  by  half  a  doz¬ 
en  of  the  men  employed  on  his  ranch  in 
various  capacities.  The  fire  was  none 
of  your  modern  contracted  apologies,  but 
a  broad  old-fashioned  fire-place,  which 
(as  the  air  had  become  cold  with  the  ad¬ 
vancing  night)  was  every  little  while  re¬ 
plenished,  so  that  it  burned  and  blazed 
with  such  a  flame  of  oak  logs  as  we  had 
never  seen  since  our  childhood.  A 
hearty  supper  was  soon  provided,  after 
discussing  which,  with  the  appetite  fur¬ 
nished  by  our  long  drive,  we  went  to 
bed  in  an  apartment  opening  out  of  the 
hall. 

And  now  a  little  about  our  host.  He 
was  trained  from  his  earliest  years  on 
the  frontiers  of  Missouri,  where  his  first 
labors  were  in  the  forest,  and  his  youth¬ 
ful  adventures  hunting  parties  or  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  Indians.  A  fit  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  eventful  future  !  About  fifty 
years  ago,  he  left  his  early  home  and 
came  down  with  a  trading  party  to  Up¬ 
per  Mexico,  where  he  joined  a  band  of 
trappers  and  for  some  years  hunted  the 
beaver  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Gila 
and  Colorado.  The  first  season — he 
told  us — he  took  about  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  skins.  So  he  lived  for 
several  years,  returning  occasionally  to 
Santa  Fd  to  dispose  of  his  spoils.  On 
one  occasion  they  were  seized  and  con¬ 
fiscated,  on  some  frivolous  pretence,  by 


the  Spanish  Governor,  and  Blount  was 
obliged  to  work  as  a  laborer  till  he 
gained  money  enough  to  purchase  an¬ 
other  outfit.  These  were  years  of  stir¬ 
ring  adventure.  He  became  familiar 
with  the  whole  range  of  country  for  a 
thousand  miles,  and  met  every  tribe  of 
Indians,  either  in  amity  or  war.  Most 
often  it  was  the  latter,  and  many  were 
the  times  when  his  life  was  staked  upon 
the  accuracy  of  a  single  shot  from  his 
rifle.  He  was  known,  however,  as  one 
of  those  “dead  shots”  found  on  the 
frontiers,  whose  nerves  seem  never  to 
fail,  and  with  whom  it  was  only  necessa¬ 
ry  to  “draw  a  bead  upon  an  Indian  ”  (to 
use  border  language),  and  the  savage 
had  ended  his  career. 

After  many  vicissitudes,  he  wandered 
down  into  the  Napa  Valley,  about  1835, 
and,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  obtained  from  the  Mexican 
Government  a  grant  of  two  leagues. 
“  I  might,”  said  the  old  man  to  us,  “just 
as  well  have  had  thirty  miles  as  six ! 
If  I  had  asked  for  the  whole  valley  they 
would  have  given  it  to  me.”  And  so 
they  would,  for  it  was  of  no  use  to  them, 
and  grants  were  often  made,  at  this  time, 
of  twenty  and  thirty  leagues  of  unoccu¬ 
pied  country.  General  Sutter’s  grant 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  extended  for 
sixty  miles.  Here  Blount  determined 
to  settle.  It  was,  however,  only  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  his  adventures,  for  the  next 
fifteen  years  were  spent  in  fighting  the 
Indians  and  the  grizzlies.  He  built  a 
block-house,  and  with  one  white  man 
and  occasionally  a  few  friendly  Indians, 
set  the  rest  of  the  world  at  defiance. 
His  enemies  often  besieged  him  for 
days,  but  he  coolly  fought  his  way 
through,  and  every  savage  who  came 
within  range  met  with  a  certain  fate. 
When  the  Missions  were  threatened  by 
the  wild  Indians,  or  General  Vallejo 
called  out  the  Spaniards  to  anticipate  a 
threatened  attack,  Blount’s  rifle  was  al¬ 
ways  at  their  service. 

In  one  of  these  battles — we  were  told 
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by  one  who  knew  his  history — he  killed 
eighteen  Indians  in  eighteen  shots.  He 
missed  but  twice  during  the  whole  en¬ 
gagement,  and  those  were  in  this  way. 
He  and  an  Indian  “treed”  (took  post 
behind  trees)  at  the  same  instant.  The 
Indian  kept  firing,  while  Blount  but 
once  caught  sight  of  him,  when  his  ball 
only  inflicted  a  slight  wound  in  the  Ind¬ 
ian’s  thigh.  He  then  drew  sight  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  edge  of  the  bark,  intending 
to  fire  the  instant  the  Indian  exposed 
himself.  He  did  so,  but  shooting  a 
little  too  close,  the  ball  glanced  off. 
These  were  his  two  failures.  A  second 
time  he  tried  the  experiment  with  better 
success.  As  the  Indian  uncovered  to 
fire,  Blount’s  ball  grazed  the  bark  and 
entered  his  breast.  The  savage  dropped 
his  gun,  bounded  into  the  air  and  pitched 
head-foremost  on  the  ground. 

At  last,  after  years  of  warfare,  the 
Americans  came,  the  Indians  retired 
before  the  torrent  of  emigration,  and 
Blount  found  himself  lord  of  many 
broad  acres,  his  once  valueless  leagues 
of  land  having  grown  into  a  noble  es¬ 
tate.  And  there  he  lived  with  his  em¬ 
ployes  and  servants,  and  a  couple  of 
hundred  Indians  who  still  lingered 
around  his  ranch  and  shared  his  boun¬ 
ty.  The  profusion  and  abundance,  in¬ 
deed,  were  rather  like  that  of  the  old 
l^orman  barons,  whose  beeves  and 
sheep  were  slaughtered  as  the  house¬ 
hold  required.  Far  removed  from  the 
influence  of  cities,  all  the  features  of 
primitive  California  life  were  preserved. 
Every  one  came  and  partook  of  his 
open-handed  hospitality,  used  his  hors¬ 
es  as  they  pleased,  and  departed  with¬ 
out  ceremony.  No  change  was  made 
for  any  one.  Blount  sat  at  the  head  of 
his  long  table,  his  guests  next  to  him, 
whether  of  “high  or  low  degree,”  and 
his  dependants  and  workmen  below, 
like  the  picture  Scott  has  given  in  the 
“  Monastery,”  of  Julian  Avenel  at  table 
with  his  retainers.  His  cattle  and  his 
horses  roamed  in  herds  by  hundreds 


over  the  broad  plains,  untrammelled  un¬ 
til  needed,  when  the  Indians  went  out 
and  lassoed  them.  And  yet,  free  and 
unshackled  as  this  life  seemed  to  be,  the 
old  man  pined  for  the  still  freer  air  of 
the  wilderness.  “If  I  were  a  little 
younger,”  said  he,  “  I  should  like  to  re¬ 
turn  once  more  to  the  mountains.” 

One  of  his  family  was  a  well-educated 
Englishwoman,  who  acted  as  governess 
to  the  young  grandchildren  living  with 
him.  It  was  amusing  to  us  to  hear  the 
horror  she  expressed  for  the  vocabulary 
of  the  people  among  whom  she  lived, 
and  its  perverting  influence  on  her  pu¬ 
pils.  She  had  not  yet  become  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  difference  between  the 
Queen's  English  and  the  President T 
Yankee. 

“  I  cannot,”  said  she,  “make  the  chil¬ 
dren  say  ‘  very.’  They  will  say  ‘  mighty.’ 
For  instance,  a  thing  is  ‘mighty  good.’ 
And  then,  the  other  day,  I  asked  a 
woman  down  the  valley,  who  was  ill, 
how  she  was  ?  and  she  answered  she 
was  ‘powerful  weak.’  Did  you  ever 
hear  anything  so  absurd  ?  ” 

We  shouted,  for  we  considered  the 
last  expression  exceedingly  forcible  and 
felicitous.  In  truth,  the  English  have 
to  come  to  America  to  discover  what 
magnificent  results  can  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  their  own  language. 

His  household  seemed  to  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  gathering.  Orphan  boys,  whose  pa¬ 
rents  had  died  in  crossing  the  Plains, 
found  here  a  refuge  ;  old  mountaineers 
dropped  in  to  see  their  former  comrade 
and  “fight  their  battles  o’er  again;” 
and  horse  and  cattle  dealers  came  to 
purchase  the  old  man’s  stock.  On  one 
occasion,  he  told  us,  he  entertained  for 
three  nights  Joaquin,  the  celebrated 
bandit,  who  in  1853  was  hunted  down 
and  killed,  after  a  large  reward  had 
been  offered  for  his  head.  He  came  to 
the  ranch,  and  although  Blount  sus¬ 
pected  who  he  was,  yet,  as  he  denied 
no  one  his  hospitality,  he  received  him, 
and,  in  the  fearlessness  of  his  nature, 
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gave  him  a  bedroom  leading  out  of  his 
own.  For  three  days  he  sat  at  his  table, 
“eat  his  salt,”  and  departed  unques¬ 
tioned. 

Long  before  we  rose  next  morning 
we  heard  the  steady  tones  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  hall,  and  on  coming  out 
found  the  old  man  talking  to  a  moun¬ 
taineer  who  had  just  dropped  in  on  his 
return  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Col¬ 
orado,  where  he  had  acted  as  guide  to 
a  party  of  engineers  of  the  United  States 
army,  who  were  surveying  the  country. 
They  were  evidently  deep  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  their  adventures,  for  as  we  en¬ 
tered  we  heard  Blount  say  : 

“When  we  travelled  through  that 
country  we  had  our  wagons  in  two  par¬ 
allel  lines,  so  that  at  the  least  alarm  we 
could  close  up,  put  the  cattle  in  the 
centre,  and  have  a  breastwork  from 
which  to  fire.  Well,  on  that  occasion 
the  Camanches  charged  down  to  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  us  ” — 

And  so  they  went  on  for  hours,  tell¬ 
ing  one  story  after  another,  and  relating 
adventures,  each  one  of  which  would 
make  excitement  enough  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  man’s  life,  as  if  they  were  the  most 
commonplace  occurrences.  And  they 
were  so  to  them.  But  to  one  who  had 
spent  his  days  in  cities  there  was  a 
charm  in  meeting  with  these  men  of  the 
wilderness.  They  gave  entirely  new 
phases  of  life,  and  these  adventures 
seem  very  different  when  read  in  books 
and  when  heard  from  the  lips  of  one 
who  had  been  an  actor  in  them.  Blount 
had,  in  his  youth,  personally  known 
Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky, 
when,  more  than  eighty  years  of  age, 
he  had  wandered  into  Missouri  to  avoid 
the  advancing  tide  of  population,  and 
still  carried  his  trusty  rifle  to  the  buffalo 
and  bear  hunts.  And  as  the  old  trap¬ 
pers  talked  we  heard  them  quote  Sub¬ 
lette  and  Bijou  and  others  with  whose 
adventures  we  had  been  familiar  on  the 
pages  of  “  Bonneville  ”  and  “Astoria,” 


until  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  been  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  them. 

Running  about  the  house  was  a  black- 
eyed,  straight-haired  boy,  every  feature 
and  action  showing  his  Indian  blood. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  old  comrade  of 
Blount,  named  Smith,  who  often  passed 
years  in  different  tribes  in  company 
with  some  Indian  wife  he  had  picked 
up,  of  one  of  whom  this  boy  was  the 
son.  We  once  heard  while  there  his 
pedigree  discussed  in  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer,  which  would  have  per¬ 
fectly  astonished  Burke  —  (he  of  the 
“  Peerage  ”) : 

“  Was  n’t  his  mother  a  Crow  ?  ” 

“No;  she  was  a  Snake.” 

Referring  to  the  two  tribes  of  Indians 
which  rejoiced  in  those  poetical  names. 

On  one  occasion  the  father  of  this 
boy,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians,  re¬ 
ceived  a  ball  in  his  leg,  between  the 
knee  and  ankle,  which  entirely  shattered 
the  bone.  He  was  borne  off  by  his 
comrades,  but  that  night  there  was  no 
one  to  aid  him,  for  the  camp  was  in  a 
state  of  drunken  revelry  to  celebrate 
their  victory.  So,  sharpening  his  hunt¬ 
ing-knife,  he  deliberately  cut  off  his  leg 
above  the  wound ! 

“  But,”  said  one  of  us  to  Blount,  as 
he  related  the  occurrence,  “how  could 
he  live  through  it  ?  I  should  suppose, 
there  being  no  one  to  tie  up  the  arteries, 
that  he  would  have  bled  to  death.” 

“  I  do  n’t  know  about  that,”  replied 
the  old  man,  “but  I  suppose  it  bled  till 
it  had  done  and  then  it  stopped.” 

This  may  seem  very  improbable,  but 
we  have  had  the  story  several  times 
verified  from  other  witnesses.  We 
have  frequently,  indeed,  seen  “  Peg-leg 
Smith  ”  (as  he  was  called  from  his 
wooden  leg  like  a  broom-stick),  when 
he  was  stumping  about  the  country.  At 
the  time  of  this  visit  he  was  alive  and 
hearty,  and  down  on  the  Colorado,  on 
the  borders  of  Mexico,  among  the  Yuma 
Indians. 
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Some  years  afterwards  we  met  with  an¬ 
other  old  comrade  of  Smith,  who  knew  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  gave 
a  more  accurate  account.  Blount’s  nar¬ 
rative  was  true,  as  far  as  it  went.  Smith 
did  indeed  cut  off  his  own  leg ;  but  they 
seared  the  stump  with  red-hot  iron,  and 
then  bound  it  up  in  a  cloth  covered  with 
pitch.  This  explains  why  the  man  did 
not  bleed  to  death,  but  shows  what 
nerve  these  frontier  men  had.  To  think 
of  the  red-hot  iron  fizzing  against  the 
naked  stump  !  Eugh  ! 

A  short  distance  from  the  house  were 
the  wigwams  of  some  two  hundred  Ind¬ 
ians  who  had  encamped  there  for  the 
rainy  season.  A  few  poles  were  put  up, 
and  these  covered  with  rushes  so  as  to 
make  a  rounding  roof  impervious  to  rain, 
while  the  low  entrance  was  closed  with 
a  skin.  When  the  spring  comes  and 
the  rains  are  over,  they  burn  down  their 
houses,  and  move  off  to  the  sides  of  the 
streams  to  fish  ;  or  to  the  mountains, 
where  they  erect  still  slighter  tenements, 
sleeping  most  of  their  time  in  the  open 
air. 

And  those  were  the  wretched  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  powerful  tribes  which  once 
filled  this  valley,  and  made  it  no  secure 
dwelling-place  for  the  white  man.  Blount 
said,  that  as  late  as  1837,  the  tribes 
through  Napa  Valley  alone  numbered 
five  thousand  warriors.  They  had  melt¬ 
ed  away  like  the  snow-drift,  and  the 
miserable  survivors  exhibited  no  trace 
of  their  former  spirit.  In  connection 
with  this  there  was  a  strange  circum¬ 
stance  related  to  us  by  Blount,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Indians  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  In  the  spring  of  1836  he  passed 
up  through  it,  and  found  the  whole  valley 
perfectly  swarming  with  savages.  Their 
I'ancherias ,  or  towns,  filled  the  country, 
and  along  the  narrow  Sacramento  River 
they  seemed  to  line  the  banks.  In  the 
autumn  he  returned,  and  hardly  a  sur¬ 
vivor  was  to  be  seen.  In  the  interven¬ 
ing  time  a  pestilence  had  swept  through 
the  tribes,  and  their  unburied  bodies 


were  lying  in  heaps  upon  the  ground. 
In  one  settlement  of  fifteen  hundred  a 
single  squaw  alone  remained.  It  was  just 
before  old  General  Sutter,  the  pioneer 
of  California,  entered  the  valley,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  paving  the  way  for  his 
settlement  in  their  deserted  hunting- 
grounds. 

In  that  mighty  crusade  after  gold,  which 
is  peopling  California,  and  in  which,  by 
sea  and  on  the  Plains,  more  have  per¬ 
ished  than  in  the  Crusades  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  against  the  Infidel,  there  have 
been  some  chapters  of  history  more 
startling  than  any  the  world  has  ever 
before  seen.  One  of  them  we  will  re¬ 
late,  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
our  host;  and  the  story  —  strange  and 
almost  supernatural  as  it  may  seem — 
which  we  had  from  his  own  lips. 

Among  the  parties  which  crossed  the 
continent  in  1846  was  one,  numbering 
in  men,  women,  and  children,  about 
eighty  persons,  which  by  unfortunate 
delays  did  not  reach  the  Sierra  Moun¬ 
tains  until  late  in  the  autumn.  There 
they  encamped  on  a  little  meadow  close 
by  the  Donner  Lake.  We  passed  it  a 
couple  of  years  since,  when — seen  in  a 
bright  afternoon — it  looked  too  peaceful 
and  beautiful  to  have  ever  been  the  scene 
of  such  a  fearful  tragedy.  There  a  snow¬ 
storm  arrested  them  and  blocked  up 
the  passes.  Their  animals  died  and 
were  covered  by  the  deep  drifts,  until  it 
became  impossible  to  advance  or  return. 
They  necessarily  encamped  for  the  sea¬ 
son  ;  but  provisions  were  soon  exhaust¬ 
ed,  the  cattle  were  eaten  till  every  hide 
was  devoured,  and  starvation  in  its  most 
horrible  form  came  upon  them.  And 
thus  the  long  and  dreary  winter  passed 
away — many  dying  of  hunger  and  ex¬ 
haustion,  and  the  survivors  sustaining 
themselves  by  eating  the  bodies  of  their 
comrades.  But  one  of  the  most  horri¬ 
ble  features  of  these  scenes  was,  that 
their  cannibalism  seemed  to  produce  a 
perfect  insanity.  They  lost  every  trait 
distinctive  of  human  beings,  and  seemed 
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to  acquire  the  nature  of  wild  beasts. 
When  found,  they  exhibited  the  most  per¬ 
fect  apathy  with  regard  to  their  situation, 
and  had  ceased  to  feel  any  horror  for 
the  revolting  way  in  which  they  were 
sustaining  life.  The  party  which  rescued 
the  survivors  from  this  Camp  of  Death, 
described  them  as  surrounded  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  foul  and  revolting,  that 
probably  Human  life  has  not  witnessed  its 
parallel.  They  were  living  in  the  midst 
of  filth  and  the  relics  of  their  horrible 
feasts.  Parents  fed  on  their  offspring, 
and  young  children  devoured  the  hearts 
and  livers  of  their  starved  relatives  as 
if  they  were  delicate  morsels.  Ex¬ 
changes  were  going  on  from  hut  to  hut, 
and  limbs  were  bartered  and  their  weight 
scrutinized,  as  they  would  any  marketa¬ 
ble  articles  of  food.  Lieutenant  Wise  of 
the  United  States  navy,  who  saw  some  of 
the  survivors,  says,  that  one  man  boiled 
and  devoured  a  girl  nine  years  old  in 
a  single  night ;  a  young  woman  actually 
made  soup  of  her  lover’s  head ;  and  a 
young  Spaniard  told  him,  he  “eat  baby 
raw,  stewed  some  of  Jake,  and  roasted 
his  head.”* 

Yet  there  was  still  a  darker  and  more 
awful  scene  in  this  tragedy.  So  fully 
had  this  mania  possessed  them,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  withdraw  some  of  them 
from  their  cannibalism.  They  had  act¬ 
ually  to  be  dragged  away,  and,  like  the 
lion  which  when  once  it  has  tasted  hu¬ 
man  flesh  prefers  it  to  all  other,  they 
turned  with  regret  to  the  supply  of  food 
which  their  deliverers  had  brought. 
Among  them  was  a  German,  still  living 
in  the  interior  of  the  State,  who  was 
found,  after  the  necessity  had  ceased 
and  food  was  abundant,  smeared  with 
blood  and  cooking  a  meal  of  human 
flesh.  He  was  removed  by  main 
force  from  his  horrid  repast,  while 
there  was  also  a  strong  conviction 
that  he  had  added  murder  to  the 
other  terrible  accompaniments  of  his 


*  Los  Gringos,  page  74. 


situation,  to  gratify  his  ghoul-like  ap¬ 
petite. 

And  r*)w  for  the  supernatural  part  of 
the  story.  While  these  emigrants  were 
thus  suffering  in  the  mountains,  Blount 
— we  are  giving  his  own  narrative  — 
dreamed  one  night  of  their  situation 
and  the  horrors  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  He  says  the  scenery  was 
plainly  pictured  before  him,  particularly 
a  huge  perpendicular  front  of  white  rock 
cliff,  and  he  saw  the  men  cutting  off  the 
tree-tops  rising  out  of  the  deep  gulfs  of 
snow.  He  had  never  been  in  that  part 
of  the  mountains — yet,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  in  relating  his  dream  to  two  old 
hunters,  who  were  staying  with  him  and 
were  familiar  with  that  section  of  coun¬ 
try,  they  said  he  described  the  route 
and  the  location  as  faithfully  as  if  he 
had  passed  months  there.  Struck  by 
the  coincidence,  and  believing  there 
was  something  providential  in  the  warn¬ 
ing — “for  I  felt,”  said  he,  “if  I  did  not 
obey  it,  some  misfortune  might  happen 
to  me” — he  went  that  day  eighteen 
miles  up  the  Napa  River  to  find  an  old 
hunter,  who  was  familiar  with  these 
mountains,  and  was  foremost  in  organ¬ 
izing  a  party  to  search,  through  whose 
means  many  lives  were  saved.  About 
thirty  survived,  though  many  of  them 
frost-bitten  and  crippled. 

This  is  a  strange  story ;  but  we  find 
in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell’s  work,  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  visit  to  California,  the 
same  narrative  given  as  he  received  it 
from  Blount.  He  adds  :  “A  gentleman 
present  said — ‘  You  need  have  no  doubt 
of  this :  for  we  Californians  all  know 
the  facts  and  the  names  of  the  families 
brought  in,  who  now  look  upon  our 
venerable  friend  as  a  kind  of  Saviour.’ 
These  names  he  gave  and  the  places 
where  they  reside  ;  and  I  found,  after¬ 
ward,  that  the  California  people  were 
ready,  anywhere,  to  second  his  testi¬ 
mony.  *  *  *  Let  any  one  attempt 

to  account  for  the  coincidences  of  that 
dream,  by  mere  natural  casualties,  and 
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he  will  be  glad  enough  to  ease  his  labor 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Supernat¬ 
ural  Providence.”* 

The  hills  which  hem  in  the  house 
were  still,  in  their  ravines,  the  resort 
of  grizzlies,  which  come  down  at  night 
and  leave  their  footprints  about  the 
house.  No  old  hunter  willingly  attacks 
the  grizzly  bar  (as  they  call  it),  for  he 
has  a  tenacity  of  life  possessed  by  no 
other  animal,  and  even  a  ball  through 
the  heart  does  not  seem  for  a  time  to 
diminish  his  strength.  When  Blount 
first  came  to  the  valley,  he  said  it  swarm¬ 
ed  with  these  disagreeable  neighbors, 
who  made  sad  havoc  among  the  Indians. 
In  the  season  of  clover,  of  which  they 
are  '  very  fond,  they  descended  to  the 
plain ;  and  sometimes,  at  sunrise,  from 
the  door  of  his  house  he  had  counted 
from  forty  to  sixty  in  view  at  once. 
Hundreds  have  died  before  his  unerr¬ 
ing  rifle.  But  when  caught  on  foot,  it 
required  some  nerve  for  the  encounter. 
Imagine  him  standing  before  a  huge 
monster,  who,  as  he  rises  on  his  hind 
legs,  is  more  than  seven  feet  high,  and 
only  his  rifle  on  which  to  depend. 
Should  his  hand  tremble  in  the  least, 
or  the  ball  vary  half  an  inch  from  the 
glaring  eyeball,  so  as  to  glance  off  on 
the  skull  instead  of  reaching  the  mon¬ 
ster’s  brain  (the  only  wound  which  is 
instantly  fatal),  all  is  over  with  the  hunt¬ 
er  !  He  never  has  a  second  chance. 

Among  other  things,  Blount  told  us 
of  the  massive  remains  of  the  old  cities 
(similar  to  those  described  by  Stephens), 
which  he  found  in  his  wanderings  in  the 
centre  of  the  continent.  There  are  the 
wrecks  of  huge  buildings  which  have 
already  been  ruins  for  centuries,  and,  in 
one  instance,  he  traced  the  remains  of  a 
canal,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  which  had 
been  dug  to  bring  water  to  the  city  from 
the  distant  mountains.  Who  were  the 
inhabitants  of  these  vast  and  deserted 
cities  ? 


But  strangest  of  all  was  his  account 
of  the  Moquos  —  so  strange  that  we 
might  consider  it  exaggerated,  had  we 
not  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses. 
It  was  in  1828,  when  about  two  days’ 
journey  from  the  Little  Red  River,  the 
trappers  were  toiling  on,  the  horses 
wearied  and  worn  out,  that  they  found 
themselves  approaching  the  territory  of 
this  strange  race  of  Indians.  It  is  a 
lofty  table-mountain  land,  to  which  there 
is  but  a  single  passage,  scarcely  large 
enough  for  two  men  abreast.  Here  their 
houses  are  built  of  a  beautiful  sand¬ 
stone,  easily  quarried.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  entered  from  the  top.  Their  land 
is  not  naturally  very  productive,  nor  is 
it  irrigated,  so  that  they  have  to  depend 
on  the  annual  rains  to  produce  their 
crops.  In  many  of  their  customs  they 
differ  widely  from  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
They  bury  their  dead  with  suitable  serv¬ 
ices,  and  annually  elect  their  rulers, 
instead  of  having  hereditary  chiefs. 

Pacific  in  their  character,  men  and 
women  are  industrious,  laboring  in  large  • 
work-houses  constructed  underground. 
In  one  of  these  you  find  only  men,  and 
in  another  women  alone,  except  one 
gray-headed  father  who  acts  as  overseer. 
Here,  they  spin,  weave,  make  blankets 
and  garments.  They  have  large  grana¬ 
ries  well-filled  as  security  against  a  year 
of  famine  ;  and  in  each  of  them  is  placed 
a  male  and  female  image  cut  in  stone. 
Their  laws  with  regard  to  marriage  are 
strict  and  rigidly  enforced,  and  any  one 
detected  in  flieir  infringement  is  ban¬ 
ished  at  once  and  regarded  forever  as 
an  outcast.  The  young  females,  before 
marriage,  wear  their  hair  on  each  side 
of  the  head  like  a  half-moon,  while  after 
marriage  it  is  combed  loosely  down  over 
the  shoulders.  Their  dress  is  neat, 
without  any  of  the  ornaments  or  tawdri- 
ness  which  mark  the  American  Indians, 
nor  is  paint  upon  the  body  allowed  in 
either  sex. 

The  appearance  of  the  Moquos  shows 
plainly  that  they  are  not  of  the  blood 
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of  the  tribes  by  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded.  Their  complexion  is  much 
lighter  ;  and  Blount  said  that  instances 
of  red  hair  and  blue  eyes  were  not  un¬ 
common  among  them.  They  saw  there 
some  of  the  most  splendid  physical 
specimens  of  humanity  they  had  ever 
met  with  —  forms  of  the  most  perfect 
symmetry,  showing  in  either  sex  the 
most  beautiful  development. 

Their  religious  rites,  too,  are  peculiar. 
Besides  the  stone  images  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  in  the  granaries,  they 
were  to  be  seen  also  in  various  other 
places.  The  trappers  saw  one  spacious 
apartment,  destitute  of  all  furniture  ex¬ 
cept  a  massive  stone  altar.  A  vener¬ 
able  old  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  a 
priest,  would  at  intervals  sprinkle  the 
altar  and  the  floor  around,  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance,  with  the  finest  wheat 
flour.  On  the  borders  of  their  towns, 
too,  in  every  direction,  were  large  stone 
altars  in  the  open  air,  on  which  were 
sacrificed,  at  intervals,  sheep,  goats,  and 
other  domestic  animals.  The  remains, 
after  sacrifice,  were  thrown  as  high  as 
possible  in  the  air,  from  the  top  of  a 
precipice,  so  that  they  might  fall  far  be¬ 
low  the  town  upon  the  arid  plains  and 
wastes  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
These  remnants  were  left  to  decay  or  to 
be  devoured  by  the  beasts  and  birds, 
but  were  fever  taken  up  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  On  these  altars,  too,  they  offered 
every  variety  of  their  manufactures  and 
mechanical  productions. 

Dancing  also  formed  a  part  of  their 
religious  worship,  keeping  time  to  the 
music  as  they  marched  around  with  a 
stately  motion,  or  stepped  in  more  lively 
measure,  as  we  do  in  the  dance.  Par¬ 
ticularly  was  this  practised  when  in 
times  of  drought  they  prayed  for  rain. 
When,  too,  strangers  visited  them,  they 
were  accustomed  always  to  ask  their 
prayers. 

During  the  preceding  year  (1827)  a 
trapper  named  Williams  wandered  into 
that  country,  the  first  white  man  the 
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Moquos  had  ever  seen,  and  spent  much 
time  with  them.  He  became  familiar 
with  their  rules  and  acquainted  with  all 
their  customs,  mingling  with  them  in 
their  dances  and  religious  rites.  Struck 
with  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  char¬ 
acter  they  exhibited,  he  told  them  of  the 
Christian  scheme  as  he  himself  remem¬ 
bered  it  in  the  teachings  of  his  youth. 
He  narrated  to  them  the  history  of  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  and  assured  them  that  he 
himself  was  a  disciple  of  that  great 
Saviour.  They  reverenced  him  greatly, 
asked  his  prayers  when  he  departed, 
and  as  the  following  year  was  remarka¬ 
ble  for  prolific  crops  of  grain,  they  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  the  efficacy  of  his  peti¬ 
tions.  This  fact  had  given  him  such 
an  influence  with  the  people  that,  had  he 
returned  there,  it  would  have  been  in 
his  power  not  only  to  have  acquired  the 
supreme  rule  over  them,  but  to  have 
converted  them  all  to  Christianity. 

As  the  little  party  of  Blount,  almost 
exhausted,  drew  nigh  to  their  town,  they 
at  once  experienced  their  hospitality. 
“  The  people,”  said  he  (for  we  will  try  to 
give  this  in  his  own  words),  “came  out 
and  flocked  about  us,  unpacking  our 
horses  and  giving  them  water  with  great 
caution,  lest  they  should  be  injured,  and 
then  led  them  off  to  pasture.  We  our¬ 
selves  were  taken  into  their  houses, 
where  a  great  feast  was  spread  and  a 
fine,  spacious  apartment,  spread  with 
mats,  allotted  us.  And  in  this  way  we 
were  feasted  daily,  the  different  families 
vying  with  each  other  in  bringing  us 
food  and  luxuries.” 

They  spent  about  a  fortnight  among 
this  interesting  people,  in  recruiting 
their  strength,  and  when  they  departed, 
it  was  after  a  scene  as  strange  as  any 
which  had  preceded  it.  “  When  the 
time  came  for  us  to  leave,” — to  adopt 
once  more  his  own  language — “there 
was  a  stir  through  the  whole  tribe. 
They  all  tried  to  bestow  upon  us  the 
best  possible  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  love,  and  every  profession  was  evi- 
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dently  sincere  and  hearty.  In  their  sim¬ 
ple  piety  they  brought  their  little  ones  for 
our  parting  blessing.  We  could  not  but 
reflect  upon  ourselves  as  we  received 
these  evidences  of  their  veneration. 
We  were  rough  trappers  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  too  little  accustomed  to  respect 
ourselves.  In  our  hunting-dresses  we 
had  anything  but  a  sacred  appearance. 
We  were  young  men,  too,  inconsiderate ; 
but  for  once  we  were  obliged  to  be  se¬ 
rious.  Whether  you  think  it  manly  or 
not,  we  wept.  Our  horses  were  brought 
out,  sleek  and  well  recruited,  having 
been  daily  groomed  and  fed.  We  were 
loaded  down  with  gifts  and  our  animals 
with  provisions  for  the  journey.  Their 
women  and  children  accompanied  us  to 
the  border  of  their  territory,  the  last 
clinging  round  us  for  our  parting  notice. 
And  as  we  went,  they  begged  our  prayers 
and  heaped  blessings  on  our  heads.” 

We  listen  to  this  account  and  it  seems 
to  us  as  if  it  could  not  be  anything  but 
a  fiction.  Yet  others  have  since  cor¬ 
roborated  its  more  important  features. 
But  how  strange  that  this  people  for  so 
long  a  time — for  they  have  lost  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  their  own  origin — have  been  pre¬ 
served  not  only  distinct,  but  with  their 
pacific  habits  even,  in  existence  in  the 
midst  of  the  warlike  tribes  surrounding 
them  !  And  whence  came  this  people, 
so  different  in  appearance  and  customs 
from  all  the  other  tribes  in  this  country  ? 
In  many  respects,  in  their  habits  and 
rites,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
ancient  Jews. 

It  is  strange — to  give  the  finale  of 
their  history — that  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  interior,  we  met  with  a 
man  who  had  just  crossed  the  continent 
through  New  Mexico,  and  whose  route 
had  led  him  to  the  residence  of  the  Mo- 
quos.  He  said  there  were  but  few  of 
them  left.  The  small-pox — that  scourge 
of  the  Indians,  which  the  whites  had  in¬ 
troduced — had  swept  through  the  tribe, 
almost  entirely  destroying  it.  As  a 


distinct  people  the  Moquos  are  among 
“the  things  that  were.” 

Another  curious  circumstance  related 
by  Blount  was,  his  discovery  of  gold  in 
this  country  thirty  years  before.  Some¬ 
where  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Colora¬ 
do  the  members  of  his  party  found  large 
lumps  of  what  must  have  been  virgin 
gold.  They  collected  and  examined 
some  of  them,  but  never  having  before 
seen  gold  ore,  were  ignorant  of  its  value, 
and  decided  that  it  was  copper.  In  later 
years,  since  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  this  precious  metal,  he  remembered 
the  appearance  of  those  specimens  he 
formerly  saw,  and  was  convinced  that 
they  were  gold.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
there  must  be  countless  undiscovered 
treasures,  and  only  during  the  week 
which  preceded  our  visit,  Blount  had 
been  solicited  by  a  company  in  San 
Francisco  to  be  their  guide  in  seeking 
the  place.  It  is,  however,  a  long  and 
dangerous  journey,  and  he  felt  that  he 
was  too  old  to  encounter  its  fatigues. 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
quite  a  series  of  these  discoveries  prior 
to  the  final  one  which  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  this  was  the  El  Dorado.  A 
few  years  before  that  time  gold  was 
found  by  a  trapper,  who,  knowing  the 
value  of  the  fact  he  had  discovered, 
returned  to  the  East,  acquainted  his 
brother  with  the  secret,  though  without 
describing  to  him  the  location,  and  after 
laying  in  a  stock  of  mining  implements, 
they  set  out  on  their  journey  across  the 
Plains.  One  morning  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Indians  and  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  this  valuable  secret  killed.  But 
“he  died  and  made  no  sign,”  and  his 
brother  therefore  inherited  no  benefit 
from  his  discovery.  He  continued  on 
to  San  Francisco,  where  he  sold  his 
implements  and  then  returned  to  the 
East. 

The  next  morning  we  accompanied 
our  host  down  the  valley.  Our  walk 
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was  protracted  from  one  point  to  an¬ 
other,  until  we  began  to  wish  ourselves 
back  at  the  ranch.  But  the  old  man, 
with  nearly  threescore  and  ten  years  on 
his  head,  tramped  on  hour  after  hour  as 
if  he  knew  not  what  weariness  was.  At 
last  we  crossed  a  deep  ravine  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  round  log,  over  which  h£  walked 
as  firmly  as  if  it  was  two  yards  wide, 
while  we  went  over  with  head  twisting 
round,  as  if  we  might  be  found,  in 
another  minute,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine. 

“  Mr.  Blount,”  said  we,  “  were  you 
never  ill  ?” 

“  Never,  sir  ;  never  yet  gave  the  first 
dollar  to  a  doctor.” 

“  But  in  all  your  living  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  you  never  attacked  by  any  of 
the  dysenteric  complaints  which  such 
exposures  produce  ?” 

“Yes;  I  once  had  some  cholic 
cramps,  but  I  took  assafcetida.” 

“  But  where  did  you  get  assafcetida  up 
in  the  mountains  ?” 

“  Why,  I  had  it  to  mix  with  my  beaver 
bait.” 

We  suppose,  indeed,  it  was  the  only 
nauseous  thing  the  old  hunter  had  in 
his  possession,  and  therefore  he  thought 
it  would  do  for  medicine. 

He  took  us  to  the  site  of  his  first 
block-house,  some  of  the  beams  of 
which  were  still  lying  on  the  ground 
where  it  once  stood.  It  was  only  about 
a  dozen  feet  wide,  with  the  second  story 
projecting  over  the  first,  so  that  he  could 
fire  down  upon  any  one  attempting  to 
break  in  the  door.  In  this  little  build¬ 
ing  he  was  often  beleaguered,  and 
around  it  many  a  hostile  savage  bit  the 
dust.  Th^e  old  man,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  in  all  his  various  encounters 
through  forty  years,  was  never  touched, 
so  as  to  draw  blood,  by  Indian  or  wild 
beast.  After  a  time  the  Indians  be¬ 
lieved  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  called 
him  a  Great  Medicine ,  and  desisted 
from  their  attempts.  “  They  might  per¬ 


haps  have  killed  me,  if  they  had  kept 
on,”  said  Blount,  “  but  they  stopped 
trying.” 

There  was  an  adventure,  he  told  us, 
which  happened  to  some  of  his  com¬ 
rades,  in  a  block-house  of  this  kind. 
There  were  three  men  (one  of  them  a 
French  trapper)  and  two  women  to¬ 
gether,  when  they  were  unexpectedly 
startled  by  a  wild  yell  of  hundreds  of 
savages  who  had  surrounded  them.  At 
the  first  fire  of  the  Indians  an  arrow 
glancing  through  a  loop-hole  killed  one 
of  the  men.  The  Frenchman,  per¬ 
fectly  paralyzed  by  fear,  at  once  threw 
himself  on  the  floor  and  was  no  further 
assistance.  The  remaining  hunter,  with 
the  three  rifles  which  the  women  kept 
loading  for  him,  watched  as  well  as  he 
could  at  the  loop-holes,  and  brought 
down  many  an  Indian  who  ventured  too 
near.  After  a  while  they  changed  their 
mode  of  attack,  and  rushing  upon  all 
sides  at  once,  hurled  burning  brands 
upon  the  roof.  Fortunately  the  roof 
was  light,  and  with  poles  which  were, 
inside,  the  gallant  defenders  succeeded 
in  pushing  it  off,  leaving  themselves 
entirely  uncovered.  The  brands  then 
descended  among  them,  and  the  only 
fluid  they  had  to  extinguish  them  was  a 
barrel  of  metheglin,  which  the  women 
ladled  out  on  each  burning  piece  which 
descended.  In  this  way  the  defence 
was  continued  through  the  entire  day. 
At  last,  impatient  of  the  protracted 
struggle  and  the  loss  of  so  many  of  his 
braves,  the  chief  imprudently  advanced 
too  near  the  block-house  and  planting 
his  spear  in  the  ground,  prepared  to 
give  his  orders  for  a  more  vigorous  as¬ 
sault.  At  this  moment  the  sharp  crack 
of  the  trusty  rifle  was  heard  from  within, 
and  the  Camanche  warrior  fell.  His  fol¬ 
lowers  at  once  set  up  a  loud  wail,  and 
taking  the  remains  of  their  leader,  in  a 
panic  abandoned  the  assault  and  re¬ 
treated. 

Another  long  evening’s  talk  and  the 
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next  day  our  visit  ended.  There  had 
been  a  freshness  about  it,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciations  into  which  it  led  us,  highly  de¬ 
lightful.  And  now  that  the  tide  of 
population  has  spread  over  those  val¬ 
leys  and  the  last  Indians  have  gone,  our 
stay  with  the  old  hunter  comes  back  to 
us  as  a  memory  of  times  which  can 
never  be  repeated.  New  men  have  oc¬ 


cupied  the  ground,  the  pioneers  of  ’49 
have  displaced  the  old  trappers  of  thirty 
years  earlier,  and  the  generation  of  fron¬ 
tier  men  has  gone.  We  never  saw  our 
old  host  again,  and  when,  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  we  read  the  announcement  of 
his  death,  we  felt  that  with  him  passed 
away  “  The  Last  of  the  Leatherstock- 
ings.” 


FIDDLE. 

When  I  am  living  out  of  view 
And  minister  no  more  to  you, 

But  tarry  still  beyond  my  date, 

You  will  not  question  much  my  fate. 
When  I  achieve  my  earthly  end, 

You  will  not  sorrow  long,  my  friend. 
There  is  no  widow  but  hath  smiled  ; 

A  toy  diverts  my  sobbing  child; 

My  debtor  is  released  of  me ; 

My  creditor  avenged  would  be  ; 

My  comrade  puts  me  wholly  by  ; 

My  foe  sneers  at  me  where  I  lie ; 

And  equally,  upon  my  fall, 

My  house  is  open  to  them  all ; 

My  bird  sings  gaily  as  of  yore, 

Some  other  hand  repairs  his  store ; 

My  roses  blossom  in  the  sun, 

They  do  not  miss  me,  any  one ; 

My  ships,  unvaried  in  their  speed, 

One  little  death  will  scarcely  heed ; 
Though  well-applauded,  widely  famed, 
How  soon  a  name  may  be  unnamed. 
Yet  faint  with  hunger,  wild  with  fear, 
Because  my  step  she  cannot  hear, 

And  knows  no  other  voice  than  mine, 
With  ceaseless  wail  and  piteous  whine, 
With  tearless  eyes,  by  grief  possessed, 
And  anguish  gnawing  in  her  breast, 
Yet  spurning  every  power  to  save, 

My  hound  will  starve  upon  my  grave. 
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CALIFORNIA  was  born  of  a  min¬ 
ing  excitement.  Marshall  picked 
up  the  first  piece  of  gold  at  Sutter’s  Mill, 
on  the  nineteenth  of  January,  1848  ; 
on  the  seventh  of  March,  Humphreys 
showed  the  men  how  to  separate  the 
precious  metal  from  the  clay  and  gravel 
by  washing ;  and  in  May,  the  people  of 
the  Territory  made  a  general  rush  to 
the  mines.  The  first  reports  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  reached  the  Atlantic  slope  in 
September;  and  as  they  were  soon  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  by 
private  letters,  by  official  reports,  and 
by  shipments  of  dust,  the  Eastern  States 
were  filled  with  excitement.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  news  came  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  war,  from  which 
thousands  of  young  men  had  just  re¬ 
turned,  after  several  years  of  most  ex¬ 
citing,  successful,  and  glorious  advent¬ 
ure.  The  victors  of  Buena  Vista  and 
Chapultepec  did  not  feel  like  spending 
their  lives  in  planting  corn  and  mauling 
rails.  California  was  the  place  for  which 
they  had  been  waiting.  The  facts  that 
in  the  Sacramento  placers  men  without 
capital,  without  experience,  without  edu¬ 
cation,  and  without  even  association, 
were  making  from  a  hundred  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  day,  that  there  were  rich 
mines  for  everybody,  that  the  climate 
was  a  perpetual  spring,  and  that  the 
country  had  great  natural  resources, 
besides  its  mineral  wealth — these  facts 
were  enough  to  profoundly  affect  a  peo¬ 
ple  like  the  Americans.  And  they  were 
profoundly  affected.  From  the  lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  to  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  the  chief  subjects  of  conversation 
in  every  town,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  were 
California  and  the  multitudes  who  were 
going  thither.  Fifty  thousand  of  the 
most  active  men  of  the  nation  went  in 


that  year  to  the  new  El  Dorado,  and  for 
four  years  more  an  equal  number  fol¬ 
lowed  annually.  They  went  to  a  new 
land,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  on 
the  shore  of  an  ocean  almost  unknown,; 
a  land  of  wonders,  a  land  of  strange  in¬ 
dustry,  of  strange  society,  and  of  unex¬ 
ampled  rewards  for  labor  and  enterprise. 
Fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  a  month. 
Everybody  was  flush  with  money  beyond 
all  experience,  and  the  multitude  spent 
it  as  fast  as  they  got  it.  The  gambling 
saloons  were  the  places  where  the  bulk 
of  the  population  met  in  the  evening. 
There  were  few  women,  few  homes,  no 
costly  houses,  or  dear  furniture.  Every 
man  was  independent,  and  most  of  the 
miners  could  carry  all  their  property  on 
their  respective  backs  at  one  load. 

In  the  valley  towns  and  cities,  although 
the  population  was  more  permanent, 
business  was  far  from  having  the  steady 
character  which  it  has  in  Europe,  or  the 
Atlantic  States.  The  hope  of  a  high 
profit  is  better  even  to-day  than  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  small  one.  We  have  reversed 
the  proverb,  and  two  birds  in  the  bush 
are  worth  more  than  one  in  the  hand — 
provided  we  can  come  within  good  range 
of  them  before  they  fly.  The  isolated 
situation  of  the  State,  its  entire  depend¬ 
ence  for  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  small  popu¬ 
lation,  the  facilities  for  buying  up  the 
stocks  of  merchandise  and  forestalling 
the  market,  led  to  a  multitude  of  re¬ 
markable  speculations.  The  abundance 
of  money,  the  high  rates  of  interest,  the 
rapid  increase  of  population,  the  fires  and 
floods,  the  insecurity  of  titles,  and  the 
general  intention  among  the  Californians 
in  early  times  to  return  to  their  old 
homes,  contributed  to  discourage  slow 
and  sure  methods  of  doing  business, 
and  to  impress  the  whole  State  with  the 
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stamp  of  speculation  and  feverish  anxi¬ 
ety  to  make  great  fortunes.  A  consid¬ 
erable  proportion  of  our  leading  business 
men  are  now,  and  were  to  a  much  larger 
extent  eighteen  years  ago,  hopeful  of 
becoming  millionaires,  but  not  quite 
confident  of  escaping  bankruptcy. 

But  the  mining  population  was  es¬ 
pecially  restless.  Every  week  reports 
were  circulated  that  new  diggings  had 
been  found  where  fifty  dollars,  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  or  five  hundred  dollars,  a  day 
could  be  made  ;  and  many  always  went 
to  verify  the  reports— but  such  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  these  stories  were  circulated, 
and  being  told  of  places  near  by, 
were  so  soon  contradicted  —  that  none 
of  them  attracted  general  attention,  un¬ 
til  January,  1851,  when  gold  was  found 
in  the  sands  at  Gold  Bluff,  on  the  ocean 
shore  in  Klamath  County.  Half  a  dozen 
well-known  persons  wrote  that  the  im¬ 
mense  masses  of  sand  on  the  beach 
contained  from  three  to  ten  dollars  of 
gold  per  pound.  One  gentleman  who 
went  thither  for  a  company  sent  them 
word  that  their  claim  would  yield  forty- 
three  million  dollars  to  each  member ! 
In  those  days,  when  little  was  under¬ 
stood  about  the  distribution  of  gold, 
this  story  was  not  incredible,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  improbable ;  and  in  two  days  after 
these  statements  were  published  eight 
vessels  were  advertised  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  Gold  Bluff.  Many  had  started 
previously,  and  thousands  prepared  now 
to  start ;  but  soon  the  other  side  was 
heard,  and,  as  no  confirmation  came, 
the  excitement  died  away  as  rapidly  as 
it  arose. 

The  discovery  of  the  Australian  mines 
occurred  in  1851,  at  the  time  when  the 
California  diggings  were  still  in  a  very 
productive  condition — and  very  few  left 
this  coast.  About  the  close  of  1853  a 
series  of  false  letters,  in  regard  to  the 
opening  of  rich  gold  mines  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Amazon  in  Peru,  were 
published  in  the  Panama  papers,  and, 


as  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  good  faith  and  had  some  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact,  they  were  republished  by 
the  public  journals  of  California.  They 
misled  a  thousand  men  to  go  to  Callao, 
and  on  their  arrival  there  they  were 
astonished  to  find  that  the  people  in 
Peru  had  never  heard  of  the  new  dig¬ 
gings. 

The  Kern  River  excitement,  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  surpassed  everything 
that  had  preceded  it.  In  this  case,  as 
in  several  others  which  had  preceded  it, 
a  number  of  false  letters,  written  un¬ 
doubtedly  with  a  deliberate  purpose  to 
deceive,  were  published.  The  purpose 
was  attained,  for  not  less  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  miners  went  to  Kern  River,  and 
as  many  more  had  prepared  to  follow 
them.  Men  in  every  branch  of  employ¬ 
ment  threw  up  their  business,  or  sold  out 
at  a  sacrifice.  Labor  rose  in  value,  and 
many  farms  and  mines  lay  idle  for  the 
lack  of  laborers.  It  looked  for  a  time 
as  though  all  other  places  were  to  be 
deserted  for  Kern  River.  But  in  a  few 
weeks  it  was  known  that  there  never 
had  been  any  rich  diggings  in  the  valley 
of  Kern  River,  and  that  the  few  claims 
which  had  paid  were  worked  out. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  miners  of 
California  had  comparative  quiet,  and 
then  in  the  spring  of  1858  came  the  news 
that  rich  auriferous  deposits  had  been 
discovered  on  the  banks  of  F raser  River, 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  its  mouth. 
The  diggings  were  not  extensive,  but 
the  gold  was  fine,  implying  that  it  had 
been  carried  by  the  river  a  considerable 
distance,  and  the  opinion  was  formed 
from  the  analogies  of  Californian  expe¬ 
rience  that  there  must  be'rich  and  ex¬ 
tensive  placers  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  stream.  The  Sacramento, 
the  Feather,  and  the  San  Joaquin  rivers 
never  had  any  rich  bars  near  their 
mouths,  and  they  are  far  from  being  so 
large  or  so  long  as  the  Fraser.  It  was 
evident  that  the  gold  of  the  bars  near 
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Yale  had  not  come  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  hills,  but  had  been  brought  down  by 
the  current  for  a  long  distance.  These 
facts  justified  the  presumption,  which, 
however,  was  not  verified,  that  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Fraser  must  be  richer  in  gold 
than  that  of  the  Sacramento  was  in 
1849 :  and  this  presumption  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  Fraser  fever.  An¬ 
other  cause  was,  that  the  miners  we^e 
spoiling  for  an  excitement.  Many  of 
the  rich  placers  were  exhausted.  The 
live  rivers,  the  gulches,  and  the  shallow 
flats  would  no  longer  pay  for  white  labor. 
The  country  was  full  of  men  who  could  no 
longer  earn  the  wages  to  which  they  had 
become  accustomed,  and  they  were  un¬ 
willing  to  come  down  to  farming  at  thirty 
dollars  per  month.  They  had  become 
industrially  desperate.  They  were  ready 
to  go  anywhere  if  there  was  a  reasona¬ 
ble  hope  of  rich  diggings,  rather  than 
submit  to  live  without  the  high  pay  and 
excitement  which  they  had  enjoyed  for 
years  in  the  Sacramento  placers.  Many 
of  them  had  become  unfit  for  the  placid 
and  orderly  routine  of  the  common  la¬ 
borer  in  other  countries.  They  were 
demoralized  by  prosperity.  These  men 
welcomed  the  rumors  that  a  new  Cali¬ 
fornia  had  been  found  in  the  basin  of 
the  Fraser  with  joy  and  enthusiasm. 
They  would  not  wait  for  the  verification 
of  the  rumors.  They  would  not  allow 
others  more  confident  than  themselves 
to  go  and  take  up  all  the  good  claims. 
They  started  with  as  little  delay  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  people  of  Victoria,  through 
whose  town  all  the  news  came  to  San 
Francisco,  were  amazed  at  the  rush  of 
thousands  of  Californians  for  diggings 
which  had  yielded  little  gold,  and  had 
been  taken  up  so  far  as  they  were  known 
or  accessible.  The  first  notice  of  the 
mines  was  published  in  March  ;  on  the 
twentieth  of  April  the  migration  com¬ 
menced,  and  in  that  month  five  hundred 
adventurers  went;  in  May,  2,000;  in 
June,  9,500 ;  and  in  the  first  ten  days  of 


July,  6,000 — 18,000  in  all.  Nine  steam¬ 
ers  and  twenty  sailing  vessels  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  trade,  the  distance  being 
only  1,000  miles  by  sea,  and  the  breezes 
very  favorable  to  sailers.  By  the  tenth 
of  July  more  than  one  voter  in  six  had 
left  the  State,  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  migration  would  continue  at 
the  same  ratio.  The  mining  counties, 
having  few  homes,  were  the  chief  suffer¬ 
ers.  Some  of  them  lost  more  than  a 
third  of  their  population.  General  bank¬ 
ruptcy  stared  them  in  the  face.  Real 
estate  lost  from  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  its  market  value.  The 
stages  were  unable  to  carry  the  passen¬ 
gers  bound  to  Fraser  River,  as  fast  as 
they  applied.  San  Francisco,  although 
the  adventurers  purchased  their  supplies 
and  spent  money  here  while  waiting  for 
the  vessels  that  were  to  carry  them  off, 
suffered  also.  There  was  a  great  de¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  city  lands.  Lots 
on  Montgomery  Street  south  of  Bush, 
now  worth  $1,500,  were  offered  for  $100 
per  front  foot.  Several  of  the  wealthiest 
real  estate  owners  made  preparations  to 
“  hedge  ”  and  save  themselves  from  loss 
here  by  buying  lots  in  Victoria.  Claims 
in  the  mining  districts  in  demand  in 
March  at  $  1,000,  went  begging  in  June  for 
buyers  at  $  100 ;  and  the  town  property  in 
the  mountains  suffered  an  equal  depreci¬ 
ation.  It  seemed  that  the  glory  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  had  departed.  But  the  Fraser 
fever  terminated  more  suddenly  than  it 
commenced.  Though  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  skilful  miners  on  Fraser  River, 
up  to  the  tenth  of  July  less  than  $100,000 
in  dust  had  arrived  in  San  Francisco. 
Their  letters  to  their  friends  were  not 
encouraging.  They  had  been  told  be¬ 
fore  starting  that  the  river  was  high  with 
melting  snow,  and  that  the  bars  would 
not  be  accessible  until  low  water  should 
come  with  midsummer,  and  they  were 
willing  to  wait ;  but  those  bars  above  high- 
water  mark  did  not  pay  like  the  high 
bars  of  the  Yuba  and  Feather  in  1849; 
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and  there  were  no  ravine  diggings  like 
those  of  California.  Some  of  the  ad¬ 
venturers  had  succeeded  in  ascending 
the  river  several  hundred  miles,  but 
they  found  nothing  that  came  up  to  their 
expectations.  In  Victoria  there  were 
8,000  men  without  employment,  and 
many  of  them  without  money.  On  the 
tenth  of  July  there  were  not  less  than 
2,000  men  in  San  Francisco  ready  to 
sail  for  Fraser  River,  and  thousands  of 
others  in  all  parts  of  the  State  were 
preparing  to  start  notwithstanding  the 
laek  of  encouraging  news  ;  but  their  in¬ 
tentions  were  changed  within  two  days. 
The  steamer  Brother  Jonathan ,  which 
sailed  from  this  port  on  the  eighth  of 
July,  foundered  at  sea  ;  and  though  this 
disaster  proved  nothing  against  Fraser 
River,  it  was  the  shock  which  crystal¬ 
lized  the  general  idea  previously  enter¬ 
tained  unconsciously  that  the  rush  had 
continued  too  long.  The  migration  sud¬ 
denly  stopped ;  soon  the  adventurers 
began  to  come  back,  and  in  a  few  months 
they  were  nearly  all  at  work  in  their  old 
places :  many  of  them  cured  of  their 
desperation  by  their  hardships  and  pri¬ 
vations  in  British  Columbia,  and  glad  to 
get  back  on  any  terms  to  “  God’s  Coun¬ 
try,”  as  they  called  it. 

In  the  spring  of  i860  the  Washoe 
excitement  began.  Silver  mining  was 
a  new  business  to  the  Californians,  but 
they  rushed  into  it  furiously.  The  Com¬ 
stock  Lode  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  argentiferous  veins  in  the  world 
-—yet,  notwithstanding  the  inexperience 
of  the  miners,  it  was  developed  with  a 
speed  never  witnessed  elsewhere.  Some 
of  the  ore  yielded  five  thousand  dollars 
per  ton.  A  few  of  the  claims  rose 
very  rapidly  in  market  value.  In  1863 
the  mines  produced  twelve  million  dol¬ 
lars,  more  than  any  other  silver  district 
had  ever  yielded  ;  and  in  June  of  that 
year  the  Gould  and  Curry  mine  alone 
was  worth,  at  the  market  price  of  the 
stock,  six  million  dollars  ;  and  several 


others  were  worth  more  than  one  million 
dollars  each.  Immense  fortunes  were 
made,  mostly  by  residents  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  who  brought  t'heir  profits  hither, 
and  used  them  to  enrich  and  beautify 
our  city.  Washoe  is  nearer  to  the 
Golden  Gate  than  is  Shasta,  or  Los 
Angeles  ;  and  all  its  trade  came  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  which,  however,  did  much  in 
return,  for  three  thousand  silver  mining 
companies,  with  thirty  thousand  stock¬ 
holders,  a  nominal  capital  of  one  billion 
dollars,  and  market  value  of  about  fifty 
million  dollars,  were  organized  here. 
Many  of  these  companies  employed 
prospectors,  and  sent  them  out  travel¬ 
ling  over  Nevada  to  find  silver  mines, 
and  transferring  large  amounts  of  money 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  Everybody  that 
had  any  money  was  crazy  for  shares 
in  silver  mines,  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  and  of  which  their  friends  knew 
nothing,  and  of  which,-  indeed,  nothing 
could  be  known,  as  they  had  never  been 
opened  or  examined  in  any  way.  Usually 
a  certificate  of  assay  was  produced  to 
prove  that  the  lode  was  rich  ;  but  the 
sample  assayed  was  small,  and  the  only 
evidence  that  the  sample  came  from  the 
lode  in  which  a  claim  was  to  be  sold 
was  the  assertion  of  some  unknown  in¬ 
dividual —  while  the  richness  of  a  gen¬ 
uine  sample  was  no  proof  of  the  general 
character  of  the  lode.  For  three  years 
the  rush  of  people  and  the  manufacture 
of  stock  went  on.  The  fact  that  only  a 
dozen  mines  paid  dividends,  and  that 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  others  cost  more  than  they  came 
to,  did  not  seem  to  attract  or  deserve 
any  attention  ;  and  the  excitement  con¬ 
tinued  until  it  was  stopped  by  a  shock. 
The  Gould  and  Curry  mine,  which  had 
possessed  a  large  deposit  of  rich  ore, 
had  worked  it  nearly  out,  with  great 
speed  and  in  a  very  wasteful  manner, 
but  so  as  to  pay  splendid  dividends.  A 
few  of  the  leading  stockholders,  having 
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examined  the  mine  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  large  dividends  must 
soon  come  to  an  end,  sold  their  shares 
and  advised  their  friends  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  A  large  quantity  of  the  stock 
was  thrown  on  the  market ;  the  price 
fell  rapidly,  and  in  a  year  after  it  was 
sold  for  five  thousand  six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  it  sold  for  only  nine  hundred  dollars 
per  foot.  The  value  of  that  one  mine 
had  no  influence  on  the  productiveness 
of  any  other ;  but  its  panic  caused  a 
panic  in  all  the  other  silver  stocks,  and 
the  Washoe  fever  came  to  a  sudden 
end.  The  mines  which  were  paying 
were  thenceforth  valued  according  to 
their  dividends,  and  the  others  were 
dead.  People  looked  back  on  their  folly 
with  amazement.  They  had  entered 
into  a  business  of  which  they  knew 
nothing ;  they  had  purchased  property 
which  they  had  never  seen ;  they  had 
entrusted  it  to  men  of  whom  they  knew 
nothing  save  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
silver  mining,  which  more  than  any 
other  occupation  requires  the  attention 
of  experts  and  the  supervision  of  the 
owner.  There  was  no  search  of  title  ; 
none  of  the  checks  required  by  pru¬ 
dence  in  other  transactions.  It  is  not 
strange  that  thirty  million  dollars  were 
paid  for  worthless  paper  and  spent  on 
useless  work.  Thousands  of  households 
were  impoverished,  but  as  many  others 
were  enriched,  and,  as  work  was  abun¬ 
dant  and  wages  high,  our  State  and 
metropolis  were  the  gainers  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  result. 

A  new  excitement,  that  promises  to 
equal  if  not  surpass  any  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it,  commenced  about  four 
months  ago.  White  Pine  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  small  items  copied  into  the 


San  Francisco  press  from  Nevada  pa¬ 
pers,  from  time  to  tim  ,  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  last  year — but  not  till  Octo¬ 
ber  did  it  attract  enough  notice  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  editorial  remark. 
Although  the  new  mines  are  nine  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  season 
is  winter,  ten  thousand  or  more  have 
already  gone  thither,  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  be  followed  by  twice  as 
many  more  within  a  few  months.  But 
this  excitement  has  a  far  better  founda¬ 
tion  than  any  of  the  others.  The  mines 
can  be  reached  in  four  days  by  comfort¬ 
able  conveyances,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  their  richness.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  produced  several  million  dollars. 
Their  ores  have  been  exhibited ;  and 
masses  so  large  and  so  rich  have  never 
been  found  before  without  yielding 
enormous  wealth.  One  company  have 
worked  one  thousand  tons,  yielding  an 
average  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
ton.  No  other  silver  mine  in  the  world 
has  in  this  century  obtained  so  much 
Tom  an  equal  quantity  of  mineral.  But 
there  are  many  mines  at  White  Pine 
almost  equally  rich.  And  the  ore  is 
singularly  easy  of  reduction.  Chanar- 
cillo,  Catorce,  and  Guarisamey,  have 
mines  which  bear  some  resemblance 
in  mineralogical  character  to  those  of 
White  Pine,  and  all  have  turned  out 
wonderful  quantities  of  precious  metal. 
While  it  is  certain  that  many  of  those 
who  abandon  their  business  and  families 
in  California  for  the  new  diggings  will 
lose  by  their  expedition,  there  is  still 
much  reason  for  believing  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  excitement  will  be  more  profitable 
to  the  adventurers  generally,  and  to 
the  Pacific  States,  than  any  of  its  pred¬ 
ecessors. 
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T  T  7HY  is  it,”  said  an  observ- 
\  \  ant  foreigner  to  me  as  we 
sat  one  evening  sipping  our  coffee  in 
an  Algerine  locanda — “  Why  is  it  that 
Americans,  who  are  the  most  charming 
people  at  home,  are  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  people  abroad  ?  In  their  own  coun¬ 
try  they  are  affable,  kind,  well  bred  ; 
away  from  it,  they  are  coarse,  preten¬ 
tious,  snobbish.”  I  repelled  the  charge 
as  too  sweeping  ;  but  a  large  experience 
of  foreign  life  compelled  me  to  admit 
that  it  was  not  without  some  basis  of 
truth.  The  “American  abroad  ”  is  not 
always  an  edifying  spectacle.  Somehow 
his  bad  traits  unpleasantly  develop  under 
foreign  skies.  Whatever  is  mean  and 
unwholesome  in  him  grows  with  unsav¬ 
ory  luxuriance  in  an  alien  soil.  If  he 
be  a  vulgar  fellow  at  bottom,  you  may 
be  sure  he  will  exhibit  all  his  worst 
points  in  describing  the  circuit  of  the 
Grand  Tour.  His  nasal  twang  will  be  a 
little  more  ftrononce j  his  uncouthness 
of  manner  will  be  a  little  more  painfully 
apparent ;  his  barbarisms  of  speech  will 
strike  the  ear  with  a  harsher  ring.  His 
efforts  to  ape  the  mode  of  the  great 
world  and  assume  the  airs  of  a  fine  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  bring  his  want  of  culture 
and  innate  refinement  into  more  con¬ 
spicuous  relief. 

The  millennium  of  Shoddy  has  let 
loose  a  horde  of  cheap  tourists  upon  the 
Old  World.  The  Continent  swarms  with 
them.  Every  capital  of  Europe,  from 
Madrid  to  St.  Petersburg — every  water¬ 
ing-place  from  Brighton  to  Homburg — 
every  resort  of  sight-hunters  from  the 
Volga  to  the  Guadalquiver — is  afflicted 
by  them.  You  meet  them  everywhere  : 
on  land  and  sea :  wherever  the  tide  of 
travel  flows,  wherever  the  Babel  roar  of 
gathered  millions  is  heard.  Diligences 
and  railway  trains  are  thronged  with 
them;  river  and  ocean  steamers  bear 


them  by  myriads  ;  the  great  hotels  are 
plethoric  with  them.  They  have  even 
invaded  the  distant  East ;  going  on 
fools’  errands  up  the  storied  Nile  ;  swel¬ 
tering  under  the  burning  suns  of  Arabia 
Petrae ;  tramping  in  regiments,  under 
charge  of  gaudily  -  apparelled  drago¬ 
mans,  over  the  barren  wastes  of  Syria, 
“doing”  by  guide-book  schedule  time 
Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  They 
have  made  the  cheap  places  dear ;  they 
have  doubled  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
leading  capitals.  An  ignorant,  preten¬ 
tious,  gregarious  mob,  they  roam  about 
aimlessly,  talking  loudly,  putting  on 
swaggering  airs,  and  spending  their 
money  recklessly.  The  dupes  of  sharp¬ 
ers  ;  the  victims  of  counterfeit  counts 
and  impecunious  barons ;  plucked  by 
gamblers ;  taken  in  by  artful  adven¬ 
turers —  they  excite  mingled  contempt 
and  pity.  Intelligent  foreigners  de¬ 
spise  them  ;  valets  and  hotel  -  runners 
make  game  of  them ;  sensible  Ameri¬ 
cans  blush  for  them.  One  of  the  most  : 
distinguished  men  in  Germany,  and  an 
ardent  republican  withal,  said  to  me : 

“  I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  some  of 
your  people  who  come  to  Europe.  They 
bring,  by  their  rudeness,  conceit,  and 
snobbery,  discredit  upon  the  American 
name.  Professing  to  love  free  institu¬ 
tions,  they  shamelessly  pander  to  des¬ 
potic  traditions.  I  have  known  them  to 
run  their  legs  off  to  get  sight  of  a  king, 
and  go  into  convulsions  of  delight  over 
the  prospect  of  a  presentation  to  a  grand 
duke.  They  don  Court  dresses — which 
are  the  livery  of  servitude — with  the  facil¬ 
ity  of  born  flunkies,  and  talk  about  their  * 
acquaintance  among  the  nobility,  as  if  a . 
sovereign  of  the  Great  Republic  were 
honored,  not  insulted,  by  the  condescen-  - 
sion  of  a  man  with  a  title  to  his  name. . 
How  can  you  expect  Europe  to  be  eman-  ■ 
cipated  from  the  tyranny  of  social  caste ; 
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when  America  presents  the  worst  ex¬ 
amples  of  social  snobbery  ?  ” 

The  shabby  Americans  abroad  pre¬ 
sent  a  large  variety  of  types,  but  the 
great  mass  may  be  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  Bullying  American. 

The  American  Flunky. 

The  American  Noodle. 

The  American  of  Much  Baggage. 

The  Bullying  American  is  a  nuisance 
pure  and  simple,  and  should  be  studi¬ 
ously  shunned  by  all  travellers  who  value 
their  peace  of  mind.  Sometimes  he  is 
a  quack  medicine  man ;  sometimes  a 
retired  itinerant  lecturer ;  sometimes  a 
patent  right  agent ;  sometimes  a  suc¬ 
cessful  operator  in  wild-cat  schemes ; 
sometimes  a  Congressman  on  leave  of 
absence  ;  sometimes — not  often — a  cler¬ 
gyman  with  a  bronchial  affection.  He 
is  an  embodied  Fourth-of-July  oration. 
He  exhibits  that  “  Blessed  Bird  ”  wher¬ 
ever  he  goes,  bearing  him  aloft  on  ex¬ 
panded  pinions,  and  assailing  the  uni¬ 
versal  ear  by  his  aggressive  screechings. 
His  national  self-assertion  is  inexpres¬ 
sibly  nauseating.  He  brags  incessantly 
about  his  own  country,  and  offensively 
decries  the  country  he  happens  to  be 
visiting.  He  has  much  to  say  about 
“bloated  aristocracies”  and  “fly-blown 
despotisms.”  According  to  him,  Eng¬ 
land  is  “played  out ;”  France  is  an  im¬ 
perial  dungeon  ;  Austria  is  standing  on 
its  last  legs ;  Germany  is  a  land  of 
brainless  beer-guzzlers.  He  is  belliger- 
ent,  aggressive,  rude,  browbeating,  to  a 
degree  that  borders  on  the  insulting. 
He  perpetually  vapors  about  the  military 
prowess  of  America  —  our  ability  and 
1  our  readiness,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to 
|  “chaw  up”  mankind  in  general  and 
John  Bull  in  particular.  We  “licked 
;you,”  I  heard  a  tobacco-squirting  Hoo- 
:isier  say  to  a  group  of  Englishmen  in  the 
■i  commercial  room  of  a  London  hotel — 
1“  We  licked  you  in  the  Revolution  ;  we 
Ijlicked  you  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  we 
:|can  lick  you  again  any  day  you  say  the 


word.”  He  expatiates  with  frothy  rhet¬ 
oric  upon  the  superior  blessings  of  our 
free  institutions,  and  commiserates  the 
benighted  sons  of  other  lands  because 
they  are  denied  the  estimable  privilege 
of  voting  at  primaries  and  participating 
in  the  quadrennial  scramble  for  the 
spoils.  He  will  never  admit — not  while 
reason  holds  her  throne — that  there  is 
anything  half  so  grand  or  glorious  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  as  the  country 
he  hails  from.  It  must  have  been  he 
who  stigmatized  the  river  Thames  as  a 
“  creek,”  and  spoke  of  the  Alps  as  a 
“  smart  rise  of  ground.”  Nothing  suits 
him — nothing  is  ordained  to  his  taste. 
The  “  roast  beef  of  Old  England  ”  is  un¬ 
derdone  ;  the  cuisine  of  Paris  is  abom¬ 
inable  ;  the  wines  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle  affront  his  immaculate  palate. 

He  is  the  terror  of  hotel  attaches. 
The  waiters  eschew  him  ;  co?nmission~ 
naires  curse  him  ;  even  that  sturdy  old 
mastiff,  the  concierge ,  gives  him  a  wide 
berth.  He  browbeats  errand  -  boys  ; 
tyrannizes  over  the  unhappy  gar$on 
who  brings  him  his  meals  ;  hurls  oaths 
at  the  rheumatic  old  bonne j  bandies 
billingsgate  with  hackmen,  and  wrangles 
with  the  porter  over  the  amount  of  his 
pour  boire.  He  talks  loud  and  talks 
much — in  a  coarse  and  strident  voice, 
larding  his  speech  with  expletives  and 
gesticulating  in  ah  aggressive  way.  You 
hear  him  in  high  debate  with  custom¬ 
house  officials  ;  you  see  him  frantically 
flourishing  his  fists  under  the  noses 
of  gendar?nes ,  threatening  to  pulverize 
their  profiles,  and  bring  the  vengeance 
of  the  insulted  majesty  of  the  Great  Re¬ 
public  upon  their  offending  heads. 

He  haunts  the  American  consulate. 
You  may  see  him  there  any  day  making 
complaints,  stating  grievances,  asking 
impossible  favors,  demanding  impossi¬ 
ble  introductions,  protesting  against 
paying  vise  charges.  Should  the  un¬ 
happy  representative  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  decline  to  espouse  his  quarrels, 
refuse  to  invite  him  to  dinner,  or  intro- 
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duce  him  to  his  family,  he  denounces 
him  as  an  “aristocratic  puppy,”  reminds 
him  that  he  is  a  mere  servant  of  the 
people,  and  threatens  to  have  him  re¬ 
moved. 

A  very  different  sort  of  fellow  is  the 
Flunky.  It  seems  to  be  the  grand  aim 
of  his  life  to  be  and  to  seem  as  little 
like  an  American  as  possible.  The  lit¬ 
tle  brains  he  may  happen  to  possess  are 
put  to  the  task  of  devising  how  to  de¬ 
nationalize  himself.  He  industriously 
apes  the  foreigner  in  speech  and  person, 
in  manners  and  morals.  Sometimes  he 
turns  himself  into  a  “counterfeit  pre¬ 
sentment”  of  the  Englishman ;  cultivates 
flowing  side  whiskers,  affects  the  Dun¬ 
dreary  drawl,  takes  to  hobnailed  shoes, 
drinks  old  port  with  his  dinner,  assumes 
a  nil  admirari  air,  and  goes  about  with 
the  inevitable  Murray  under  his  arm. 
He  diligently  reads  the  Court  Circular , 
is  well  up  in  the  Book  of  Heraldry , 
knows  all  about  the  genealogies  of  the 
great  families,  prattles  incessantly  about 
his  “  English  ancestors,”  lauds  English 
institutions  to  the  skies,  sides  with  the 
Tories  in  politics,  deplores  the  growth 
of  liberal  ideas,  and  fears  the  growing 
power  of  what  he  calls  “  The  Mob.” 
He  believes  in  the  aristocracy,  in  the 
sanctity  of  stars  and  garters,  in  the 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  about  kings 
and  princes.  He  is  enamored  of  what 
he  is  pleased  to  style  the  “  sterling 
qualities  of  English  character,”  and 
maintains  that  John  Bull — “rough  and 
tough”  old  John  Bull — is  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  trump  in  the  world.  To  know 
even  the  most  obscure  member  of  the 
ruling  class,  to  be  introduced  to  a  half- 
fledged  nobleman,  to  get  a  nod — to  get 
even  a  stare  through  an  eye-glass  from  a 
duke  or  an  earl,  to  be  permitted  to 
touch  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  a 
prince,  throws  him  into  tremors  of  de¬ 
light.  I  met  one  of  these  unfortunates 
in  Munich.  He  was  crazy  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Courts  and  Court-life.  It  was 
the  great  joy  of  his  existence  to  count 


up  how  many  Lords  and  Counts  and 
Barons  he  had  met  and  dined  with.  He 
boasted  that  he  had  succeeded  in  being 
presented  to  every  Court  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  (this  was  eleven  years  ago),  and 
that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out 
for  Naples,  to  achieve  the  last  triumph 
of  prostrating  himself  before  the  tainted 
Majesty  of  Ferdinand  the  Second.  An¬ 
other  fellow  actually  tried  to  pass  him¬ 
self  off  for  an  English  swell,  in  a  Milan 
hotel,  but  was  opportunely  unmasked  by 
a  gentleman  who  knew  him  in  former 
years  as  the  son  of  a  worthy  Boston 
tradesman. 

But  who  is  this  comes  strutting  down 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  i  His  tout 
ensemble  betokens  the  French  exquisite. 
He  is  redolent  of  musk  and  eau  de 
cologne.  His  clothes  have  the  latest 
cut,  his  boots  the  finest  polish,  of  the 
ton.  He  hums  a  French  air,  ogles  the 
pretty  shop-girls,  stares  with  aristocratic 
impudence  at  the  ladies,  jostles  the 
more  humble  pedestrians.  You  would 
never  suspect  him  for  an  American  ex¬ 
cept  for  his  vicious  pronunciation  of  the 
Gallic  tongue,  and  his  abortive  efforts 
to  achieve  the  Parisian  shoulder-shrug. 
He  cultivates  foreign  society  exclusive¬ 
ly,  cuts  his  fellow-countrymen  whenever 
he  can  get  an  opportunity,  runs  after 
the  titled  roties  of  the  Continent,  plays 
flunky  to  government  officials,  and  is 
altogether  the  most  abject  snob  the  sun 
shines  on.  He  dotes  on  Paris,  and  de¬ 
clares  it  is  the  only  place  fit  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  live  in.  He  thinks  Napoleon 
the  greatest  of  rulers — the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  the  model  of  the  world  —  the 
French  people  the  paragons  of  human 
excellence. 

The  American  Flunky  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  succeeds  in  attaching 
himself  to  some  titled  personage.  You 
should  see  him  playing  the  role  of  Man 
Friday  to  a  German  baron  or  a  Russian 
prince,  at  Homburg,  or  Baden  Baden. 
How  meekly  he  consents  to  be  snubbed ! 
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Does  his  patron  cheat  him  at  cards  ? 
Think  of  the  glory  of  being  swindled 
by  Royalty  !  Does  he  defray  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  night’s  orgy  ?  Consider  the 
privilege  of  clinking  glasses  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  titled  revellers  !  Is  he  made 
the  butt  of  rude  jests  ?  Is  his  coun¬ 
try  traduced  to  his  face?  Are  his 
countrymen  held  up  to  ridicule  ?  He 
bears  it  all  like  a  martyr.  Destitute  of 
patriotism,  destitute  of  the  sentiment 
of  national  pride,  destitute  of  those 
finer  instincts  that  mark  the  true  gentle¬ 
man —  he  is  without  self-respect  and 
without  shame.  Exit  Flunky. 

The  American  Noodle  does  not  excite 
resentment :  he  simply  appeals  to  our 
pity.  He  is  the  most  forlorn  and  help¬ 
less  of  human  creatures.  You  recog¬ 
nize  him  at  once  by  a  certain  scared 
and  bewildered  air,  as  if  he  had  wan¬ 
dered  away  from  his  appointed  beat, 
got  lost,  and  could  not  find  his  way 
back.  You  see  him  at  railway  stations 
—  rushing  frantically  about,  standing 
helplessly  over  his  baggage,  getting  into 
the  wrong  car,  and  being  dragged  out 
by  pitiless  porters';  charged  upon  by 
gendarmes ,  catechized  as  to  where 
he  is  going,  buffeted,  jostled,  brow¬ 
beaten,  and  finally  “taken  in  charge” 
by  the  guard,  put  aboard,  and  placed 
under  lock  and  key.  You  see  him  por¬ 
ing  over  his  Bradshaw — vainly  trying 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  railway  connec¬ 
tions,  and  imploring  by-standers  to  put 
him  on  the  right  track.  To  him  the 
Grand  Tour  is  a  veritable  via  Dolorosa. 
His  life  abroad  is  a  round  of  joyless 
days,  and  nights  devoid  of  ease.  Sharp- 
1  ers  pluck  him,  custom-house  officials 
torment  him,  policemen  command  him 
to  “move  on,”  relic-venders  waylay  him. 
If  he  puts  himself  in  charge  of  a  valet, 
he  is  made  to  bleed  at  every  pore  ;  if  he 
attempts  to  “go  it  alone,”  he  loses  his 
reckoning,  and  speedily  comes  to  grief. 
He  feels  isolated,  homesick,  wretched — 
wonders  why  he  ever  left  home,  and 
longs  to  get  back.  “  Why  did  I  ever 


wander  off  to  this  God- forsaken  coun¬ 
try,”  a  poor  fellow  exclaimed  one  day,  as 
we  were  riding  over  the  worst  of  Syrian 
roads.  “  I  was  happy  and  contented  at 
home  ;  I  have  been  the  most  miserable 
of  men  since  I  left.  I  can’t  get  the 
hang  of  things  on  this  side.  I  never 
read  history,  and  feel  no  interest  in  the 
past.  I  see  no  fun  in  looking  at  a  lot  of 
ruins.  I  consider  Europe  a  humbug — 
and  as  to  this  infernal  place,  the  sooner 
I  get  out  of  it  the  better.”  Arrived  at 
Jerusalem  he  "divided  his  time  between 
playing  backgammon  and  nursing  a  car¬ 
buncle,  leaving  the  rest  of  us  to  visit 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  re¬ 
port  to  him  how  they  looked.  Six  weeks 
later  he  was  back  in  his  pork-packing 
establishment  in  Cincinnati. 

The  ignorance  of  this  species  of 
American,  upon  all  matters  outside  of 
his  own  business,  is  amazing.  You  do 
not  notice  it  so  much  at  home,  but 
abroad  it  becomes  painfully  conspicu¬ 
ous.  He  knows  no  more  of  art,  science, 
literature,  than  a  horse.  He  cannot  tell 
a  Raphael  from  a  Rubens ;  a  statue  by 
Praxiteles  from  a  statue  by  Vinnie 
Ream.  He  could  n’t  tell,  to  save  his 
life,  whether  Charlemagne  was  French 
or  English  —  whether  he  flourished  be¬ 
fore  or  since  the  Christian  Era.  Talk 
to  him  about  those  themes  that  arrest 
the  attention  and  kindle  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  true  traveller,  and  his  countenance 
assumes  a  vacant  stare.  If  he  visits  a  fa¬ 
mous  site,  it  is  to  be  able  to  say,  when 
he  gets  back,  that  he  has  seen  it.  If  he 
goes  through  one  of  the  great  galleries  of 
art,  it  is  because  the  guide-book  enjoins 
it.  His  soul  takes  no  delight  in  the 
contemplation  of  those  monuments  of 
the  past  that  make  the  Old  World  clas¬ 
sic.  What  is  Herculaneum  to  him,  or 
he  to  Herculaneum  ?  Cheops  has  no 
message  for  him  ;  the  Sphynx  closes 
her  lips  against  him. 

I  met  a  party  of  Americans  of  this 
class  on  the  upper  Nile.  They  had 
been  to  Thebes  and  were  on  their  way 
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back  to  Cairo.  We  stopped  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  to  compare  notes,  and  this  was 
the  gross  result :  “  How  long  did  they 
stay  at  Thebes?”  “Twelve  hours.” 
“  What  did  they  see  ?”  “  Well,  a  lot  of 
musty  old  ruins.”  “  Saw  the  tombs  of 
the  Pharaohs  ?”  “  No ;  Paul,  our  drago¬ 
man,  said  it  would  n’t  pay.”  “  Saw  the 
Vocal  Memnon  ?”  “Paul  did  not  tell 
us  about  that,  did  he,  wife?”  “No.” 
“Visited  the  grottos  of  Beni  Hassan  I 
suppose  ?”  (the  oldest  of  all  the  tombs 
of  Egypt).  “No;  Paul  said  the  Arabs 
were  very  bad,  and  it  would  n’t  do.” 
“Went  to  the  Pyramids  on  your  way 
up?”  “No;  had  n’t  time.”  “Will  of 
course  visit  them  on  your  way  down  ?” 
“  Do  n’t  know  ;  Paul  says  the  Pyramids 
are  a  humbug  and  look  much  more  im¬ 
pressive  from  the  river.”  (Paul,  crafty 
knave,  had  stipulated  to  take  them  to 
Thebes  and  back  for  so  many  francs, 
and  had  an  obvious  motive  in  making 
the  trip  as  short  as  possible.)  Yet  I 
make  no  doubt  these  worthy  people  are 
talking  to  this  day  of  the  good  time 
they  had,  and  the  wonderful  things  they 
saw  in  Egypt. 

But  they  were  cast  in  the  shade  by  a 
couple  of  fellows  I  saw  in  Rome.  They 
were  wandering  about  the  Vatican  in 
search  of  an  usher  who  could  talk  Eng¬ 
lish.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  picture 
gallery  and  asked  if  they  would  like  to 
accompany  me.  “No,”  said  one  of 
them,  “  we  were  there  yesterday.  The 
picture  gallery  is  a  bilk.  The  biggest 
swindle  we  have  seen  yet.  No  compar¬ 
ison  to  the  Dusseldorff,  New  York. 
Only  fifty-two  pictures  (a  fact)  and  a  lot 

of  d - d  frescoes,  or  something  of  the 

kind.”  “  But,”  I  ventured  to  remark, 
“  the  pictures  are  said  to  be  very  fine.” 
“Don’t  see  it.  Not  worth  a  cuss.” 
“You  noticed  the  Transfiguration,  by 
Raphael  ?”  “  No.”  “  The  Communion 
of  Saint  Jerome ,  by  Domenichino  ?” 
“  Do  n’t  know ’s  we  did ;  but  I  tell 
you,”  added  my  critical  friend,  “  there 
is  one  pictur  worth  seeing;  it  is  that 


of  a  fellow  hanging  up  by  the  heels 
(the  famous  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter!)  ; 
that’s  what  I  call  a  good  one.”  These 
gentlemen  had  been  in  Rome  three 
days;  had  seen  —  so  they  told  me  — 
“  the  darned  old  town  all  they  wanted,” 
and  were  off  next  morning. 

The  American  of  Much  Baggage  is 
one  of  the  “sights”  of  the  Old  World. 
His  outfit  is  an  eight  days’  wonder. 
He  is  merged,  swallowed  up,  lost  in  it. 
There  is  a  confusion  of  identity,  a  mix¬ 
ing  up  of  the  man  and  his  baggage,  so 
that  one  is  puzzled  to  decide  whether 
the  baggage  belongs  to  the  man,  or  the 
man  to  the  baggage.  The  more  trunks, 
valises,  hat -boxes,  travelling  cases, 
shawls,  and  wrappers,  he  can  muster, 
the  happier  apparently  he  is.  You  see 
him  at  railway  stations  and  steamboat 
landings,  intrenched  as  it  were  behind 
a  rampart  of  travelling  paraphernalia. 
You  see  him  at  the  custom  house,  stand¬ 
ing  like  a  castaway  mariner  in  the  midst 
of  a  wreck :  boxes  all  around  him,  with 
straps  unfastened  and  lids  upturned ; 
the  ground  strewn  with  the  debris  of 
confiscated  traps;  stern -browed  offi¬ 
cials  imperiously  catechizing,  gendarmes 
ready  to  swoop  down  on  him  as  a  smug¬ 
gler  ;  panting  —  agonizing  —  despair  in 
his  eye — perspiration  on  his  brow.  His 
rooms  at  the  hotel  are  filled,  the  passage¬ 
ways  are  barricaded  with  luggage.  He 
spends  more  time  in  “looking  after”  it 
than  he  does  in  visiting  all  the  galleries 
and  ruins  from  Edinburgh  to  Rome. 
Are  his  days  embittered  and  his  nights 
made  sleepless  by  worry  over  his  miss¬ 
ing  trunks  and  lost  satchels  ?  Do  you 
try  to  convince  him  that  hampering 
himself  with  traps  he  does  not  need  is 
a  mistake  ?  that  he  can  buy  clothes 
cheaper  and  have  them  made  better 
abroad  than  at  home  ?  that  he  can  get 
all  the  comforts  and  most  of  the  luxuries 
in  Cairo  that  he  can  in  New  York? 
that  much  baggage  is  regarded  the  world 
over  as  the  symbol  of  snobbery?  that 
the  true  gentleman,  who  travels  for  en- 
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joyment  not  for  show,  seldom  encumbers 
himself  with  more  than  a  couple  of 
modest  trunks  ? — you  might  as  well  talk 
to  a  hippopotamus. 

Scene  :  the  Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 

Stand  back,  Messieurs,  and  let  the 
Gunnybag  procession  pass.  Enter  Gun- 
nybag,  Mrs.  Gunnybag,  four  marriage¬ 
able  daughters,  two  maids,  valet,  and 
poodle.  Enter  platoon  of  porters,  stag¬ 
gering  under  Brobdignagian  Saratogas. 
Crowds  gathered  about  the  main  en¬ 
trance,  staring,  wondering,  leering  — 
viciously  wagging  their  heads — viciously 
pointing  their  fingers  at  the  Gunnybag 
cortdge  grandly  marching  to  their  sump¬ 
tuous  apartments  on  the  first  floor. 
Landlord  in  despair— waiters  hurrying 
to  and  fro — guests  regarding  the  Gun¬ 
nybag  phenomenon  with  mingled  mirth 
and  wonder  —  dogs  barking  derisive 
salutations  at  the  Gunnybag  poodle.  A 
mountain  of  baggage  piled  up  Ossa  on 
Pelion,  confronting  the  universal  gaze, 
filling  all  space,  appalling  the  panting 
garqon.  Let  me  peep  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  chef  of  the  baggage-room  as  he 
checks  off  the  pieces  :  Eight  trunks, 
mammoth  size ;  seven  ditto,  medium 
size  ;  eight  ditto,  third-class  size  ;  five 
valises,  three  satchels,  five  handbags, 
ten  hat  and  bandboxes,  six  full-sized 
dressing-cases,  two  metallic  bath-tubs, 
several  dozens  small  parcels  ;  enough 
shawls,  overcoats,  wrappers,  etc.,  to 
stock  a  small  furnishing  store ;  and  a 
lot  of  miscellaneous  articles  for  which 
Webster’s  Unabridged  can  afford  no 
name.  Does  some  unsophisticated  ihor- 
tal  ask  what  do  they  want  with  all  this 
stuff?  To  cut  a  swell ;  confound  their 
rivals,  the  Joneses,  who  have  also  invad¬ 
ed  the  Continent  and  astonished  Europe. 
Does  the  Gunnybag  wardrobe  smell  of 
petroleum  ?  So  much  the  more  need 
of  airing  it.  Do  the  Gunnybag  fineries 
I  fit  awkwardly  ?  Is  there  too  much  piling 
:on  of  guipure  lace  on  the  Gunnybag 
ishoulders  ?  too  much  of  loud  jewelry 
ion  the  Gunnybag  fingers  ?  on  the  Gun¬ 


nybag  arms  ?  in  the  Gunnybag  ears  ? — 
but  how  else  is  a  Gunnybag  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  common  mortal  in  the 
mob  of  tourists  ?  Do  they  fall  victims 
to  the  wiles  of  milliners  and  mantua- 
makers  ?  Are  they  humbugged,  played 
upon,  robbed  by  smirking  tradesmen  ? 
Do  thieving  commisionnaires  consider 
them  fair  game  ?  Are  they  laughed  at 
by  intelligent  foreigners  ?  pitied  by  the 
less  pretentious  of  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  ?  voted  by  the  world  at  large  as  fit 
subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Humane  Society?  What  of  it?  Is 
not  Gunnybag  a  power  on  ’Change  ?  is 
not  the  Gunnybag  mansion  the  envy 
of  the  Avenue  ?  and  are  not  the  femi¬ 
nine  Gunnybags  rich  enough  to  afford 
to  be  vulgar  ? 

I  could  speak,  did  space  permit,  of 
other  and  worse  types  of  the  shabby 
“American  abroad:”  The  mere  scalla- 
wags  and  adventurers, -who  eke  out  a 
wretched  existence  by  the  most  infa¬ 
mous  means;  hardened  roues  —  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  school  of  Continental  vice, 
who  have  all  the  brutality  without  the 
exterior  polish  of  Parisian  libertines  ; 
young  scapegraces,  sons  of  rich  men, 
who  consider  it  an  essential  part  of  the 
education  of  a  young  gentleman  to  keep 
mistresses,  swindle  tradesmen,  and  cheat 
washerwomen  ;  blacklegs,  Bohemians  of 
the  baser  sort,  “fugitives  from  justice,” 
renegades,  and  a  miscellaneous  assort¬ 
ment  of  disreputable  characters  who 
disgrace  their  country  and  bring  odium 
on  the  American  name. 

Fortunately  for  our  good  name  and 
fame,  all  Americans  who  go  abroad  are 
not  of  this  ilk.  The  better  and,  let  us 
hope,  larger  class  worthily  represent 
what  is  noblest  and  purest  in  our  west¬ 
ern  civilization.  They  are  types  of  that 
fresh  and  vigorous  life  that  draws  its 
nourishment  from  a  free  soil,  its  vital 
warmth  from  free  skies.  They  are  not 
bullies,  they  are  not  snobs,  they  are  not 
boors.  They  do  not  offensively  assert, 
they  do  not  ignore,  their  nationality. 
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They  are  none  the  less  American  in 
sympathy  because  they  do  not  indulge 
in  spread-eagle  speeches  ;  they  do  not 
compromise  the  dignity  of  citizens  of  a 
free  government  by  abstaining  from  in¬ 
sulting  comparisons  between  their  own 
institutions  and  those  of  other  lands. 
Quick  to  defend  the  American  cause  — 
quick  to  rebuke  aspersions  upon  the 
American  character  —  they  are  tolerant 
of  honest  criticism,  and  can  bear  to  hear 
our  faults  frankly  discussed.  Many  of 
them  are  “  plain  people,”  who  have 
earned  their  money  honestly  and  wish 
to  spend  it  rationally.  They  do  not  as¬ 
sume  to  be  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
or  attempt  to  pass  for  more  than  they 
are  worth.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
“  polite  languages  of  Europe,”  and  are 
too  sensible  even  to  try  to  achieve  them ; 


do  not  bore  the  American  Minister  to 
present  them  to  Courts  ;  do  not  run 
after  titled  rakes  and  harlots  ;  do  not 
ape  the  Parisian  mode ,  the  Parisian 
bow,  the  Parisian  smirk,  the  Parisian 
morals  ;  do  not  snub  their  untravelled 
friends  when  they  come  home.  You 
never  hear  them  boast  of  the  number 
of  royal  audiences  they  have  had,  the 
number  of  lords  and  barons  they  have 
played  flunky  to,  the  number  of  times 
they  have  basked  in  the  bright  efful¬ 
gence  of  aristocratic  society.  Respect¬ 
ing  themselves,  they  extort  respect  from 
foreigners.  Proud  of  the  country  that 
gave  them  birth,  they  symbolize  by  their 
manly  virtues  that  better  genius  of  Re¬ 
publicanism  that  is  self-reliant  without 
being  arrogant,  and  jealous  of  the  na¬ 
tional  honor  without  being  boastful. 
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THERE  is,  in  the  range  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  future,  no  graver  one 
to  solve  than  that  involved  in  the  future 
condition  of  the  Indian  races,  and  the 
opposing  policies  of  their  civilization  or 
extermination. 

Much  has  been  spoken  and  written 
on  the  subject,  and  it  is  the  extreme 
divergency  of  view  taken  by  people  some 
of  whom  are  and  some  who  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Indian  character,  that 
renders  it  a  difficult  one  to  decide  on. 
The  hasty  conclusion  based  on  “  Lo  ”  in 
a  state  of  nature  as  he  is  depicted  by 
the  novelists,  that  the  child  of  the  forest 
and  plain  should  hold  the  simple  virtues 
in  all  their  purity,  and  that  his  pas¬ 
sions  being  natural,  and  not  fostered, 
were  therefore  not  blamable  ;  and  the 
equally  hasty  one  of  others,  who  con¬ 
clude  that  “the  best  Indian  is  a  dead 
one,”  and  who  would  sweep,  if  they 
could,  the  race  into  oblivion  with  as 


much  nonchalance  as  they  would  crush 
an  ant-hill,  have  both  served  to  embar¬ 
rass  the  action  of  those  to  whom  by 
inheritance  this  Gordian  knot  has  de¬ 
scended. 

To  briefly  describe  the  degree  of  prog¬ 
ress  arrived  at  in  the  cutting  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  great  knot  is  the  object  of 
this  article. 

For  some  time  past  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  pursued  the  policy  of  gath¬ 
ering  the  scattered  tribes  of  Indians 
conquered  by  its  arms  or  reduced  by 
paucity  of  numbers  and  the  encroach¬ 
ing  white  to  a  condition  of  helplessness, 
into  “  Reservations  ” — industrial  schools 
of  civilization.  Some  of  these  have  no 
doubt  proved  “  exploded  humbugs  ;  ” 
others  have  not,  and  are  slowly  working, 
amid  all  the  hindrances  of  ignorance 
and  officious  political  management  of  ' 
the  general  system,  toward  success  in  a 
limited  point  of  view.  Of  these,  one  of 
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the  largest  and  most  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  is  located  on  the  Oregon  coast. 
In  that  wild  and  dreary  region,  where  the 
few  evidences  of  man  and  his  boasted 
powers  are  swallowed  up  in  a  vast  ocean 
of  timber,  where  the  elk  and  bear  yet 
roam  in  undisturbed  freedom,  and  the 
sullen  moan  of  the  surf  on  the  beach 
for  many  a  mile  the  only  sound  that 
breaks  the  virgin  solitudes,  is  the  sav¬ 
age,  learning  the  lesson  of  thrift  and 
contentment. 

Seventy  miles  south  of  the  Columbia 
River,  a  small  stream  called  the  “  Siletz  ” 
forces  its  way  through  the  mountains 
and  meanders  toward  the  sea,  emptying 
across  a  bar  never  crossed  by  even 
the  adventurous  fur  trader,  so  wild  and 
fierce  are  the  breakers  constantly  dash¬ 
ing  their  crests  into  foam  upon  its  sands. 
Twelve  miles  from  the  ocean  on  this 
stream  is  located  the  “  Siletz  Reserva¬ 
tion.”  Founded  in  1856  by  the  since 
renowned  Sheridan,  it  has  been  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  Indian  experiment  on  the  coast. 
Here,  after  the  bloody  Rogue  River  war, 
were  sent  as  prisoners  portions  of  ten 
tribes  captured  by  General  Palmer,  and 
here  they  have  remained  ever  since  ; 
the  older  and  untamable  soon  dying 
off,  the  younger  gradually  improving. 
One  smoky  morning  of  the  past  year — 
the  woods  had  been  on  fire  for  a  month, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  dense  with 

I  smoke — I  rode  down  the  mountain  and 
first  caught  a  view,  limited  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  air,  of  the  plateau  hemmed 
in  by  lofty  mountains,  and  meandered 
by  the  river  on  which  poor  Lo  was 
learning  the  painful  lesson  of  Recon¬ 
struction.  Fording  the  river,  here  a 
rapid,  brawling  stream,  fretting  over  its 
stony  bed,  I  was  soon  riding  along  a 
!  lane  lined  on  each  side  by  an  old-fash- 
i  ioned  Kentucky  rail  fence,  and  having 
on  the  left  a  broad  field,  yellow  with  the 
:  stubble  of  a  garnered  harvest,  and  on  the 
1  right  a  straggling  collection  of  houses, 
:  some  quite  pretentious  and  neatly  fin- 
i  ished,  being  built  of  hewn  logs  ;  others, 
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mere  shelters  of  brush  and  earth.  These 
were  the  villages  of  the  different  tribes. 
At  the  end  of  the  lane  I  came  in  sight 
of  the  Agent’s  residence,  the  factors’ 
houses,  stores,  etc. 

Situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  the 
buildings  command  a  view  of  the  entire 
Reservation.  The  Agent’s  house  is  built 
of  hewn  logs,  has  broad  verandahs,  and 
a  most  hospitable  looking  chimney.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  a  plantation  in  the  South  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  the  gloomy  pine  forests 
around  being  the  only  incongruous  ele¬ 
ment. 

On  arriving  before  the  house,  I  was 
received  and  made  welcome  by  the  Agent. 
This  gentleman  has  been  in  charge  now 
some  five  or  six  years,  and  is  a  good 
illustration  of  “one  man  power,”  for  it 
has  been  by  his  indomitable  energy  and 
will,  and  the  complete  control  that  he 
exercises  over  the  Indians,  that  what¬ 
ever  of  success  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  A  man  of  medium  height,  with 
square  shoulders  and  well-proportioned 
frame,  he  does  not  at  first  produce  any 
impression  beyond  the  common  one 
of  being  “a  fine-looking  man.”  It  is 
not  until  you  have  seen  the  wonderful 
influence  that  he  exerts  over  the  savage 
natures  around  him  that  you  scan  his 
face  with  curiosity.  You  then  notice 
that  he  has  deep-set  eyes,  with  over¬ 
hanging  brows,  broad  forehead,  wrin¬ 
kled  with  the  lines  indicative  of  power, 
iron-gray  hair,  and  a  mouth  close  and 
reticent  in  its  expression,  which  cannot 
be  disguised  by  the  heavy  mustache  and 
beard,  and  begin  to  realize  that  his  is 
one  of  the  few  faces  met  with  that  have 
“power  of  command”  stamped  plainly. 

Were  I  an  epicure,  I  might  be  tempted 
to  linger  a  little  on  the  description  of 
my  keenly-relished  meal  that  evening, 
every  portion  of  which  was  produced  or 
procured  by  Indian  labor,  and  cooked 
by  an  Indian  cook  ;  on  the  white  honey 
gathered  by  the  industrious  toilers  who 
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work  alike  for  savage  and  Christian  ; 
on  the  venison,  hot  and  smoking  from 
the  coals,  and  the  delicious  mountain 
trout  caught  within  the  hour.  But  as  I 
well  know  that  a  traveller’s  account  of  a 
meal  is  so  often  seasoned  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  keen  zest  with  which  he 
enjoyed  it,  served  as  it  usually  is  in  the 
wilds  with  the  “  sauce  piquante  ”  of  hun¬ 
ger,  I  will  spare  the  infliction.  But  to 
omit  the  after-dinner  scene  would  be  to 
deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  relating 
a  reminiscence  that  will  long  linger  on 
my  mind,  and  as  a  description  of  how 
the  dull  hours  pass  by  in  the  life  of  peo¬ 
ple  cut  off  from  all  society,  may  not 
prove  uninteresting. 

We  were  ushered,  after  our  meal,  into 
a  wide  room,  its  sides  composed  of  hewn 
logs,  and  ornamented  with  the  branch¬ 
ing  horns  of  the  elk  and  deer,  and  hav¬ 
ing  suspended  from  pegs  every  variety 
of  firearms,  from  the  old  rusty  horse- 
pistols  in  use  by  the  dragoons  years 
ago,  to  the  latest  patent  of  Colt  and 
Spencer.  At  the  end  of  the  room  was 
a  great,  wide  fire-place,  piled  high  with 
huge  pine  logs  that  snapped  and  crackled 
as  the  flame  leaped  through  them  and 
threw  its  ruddy  glare  upon  the  group 
gathered  around  it,  consisting  of  a  mot¬ 
ley  crowd  of  Indians  dressed  in  all  sorts 
of  costume,  who  had  dropped  in  for  a 
visit  to  their  “  Ty-ee.”  They  were  well- 
behaved  and  quiet,  spoke  but  seldom, 
and  then  only  when  directly  addressed. 
The  Agent  and  his  head  man  or  man¬ 
ager,  his  wife,  and  myself  then  drew 
around  the  fire  and  whiled  away  several 
hours  in  conversation  on  the  present 
and  future  prospects  of  the  Indians,  who 
seemed  to  feel  (those  present)  that  they 
were  subjects  of  our  criticism. 

The  manager’s  wife  referred  to  is  a 
self-possessed  and  courageous  woman, 
qualities  very  necessary  in  one  who  has 
to  live  as  she  does,  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  savages,  or  at  best  but  half- 
civilized  creatures.  She  affirmed,  al¬ 
luding  to  a  recent  “  scare,”  that  she  was 


not  the  least  alarmed,  but  had  gone  to 
bed  as  usual,  although  she  knew  there 
was  great  excitement  among  the  Indians, 
and  that  the  Agent  was  absent.  It  was 
not  until  the  Indian  women  came  into 
the  house  and  begged  her  to  get  up,  for 
there  was  mischief  brewing,  that  she  con¬ 
sented  to  do  so.  When  I  remembered 
that  the  population  of  Yaquina  Bay  (the 
nearest  settlement)  had  gathered  to¬ 
gether  for  protection,  stood  an  armed 
watch  for  two  nights,  and  wondering  in 
the  mean  while  what  had  been  the  prob¬ 
able  fate  of  this  woman  (the  only  white 
one  on  the  Reserve),  I  could  not 
help  admiring  her  bravery  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  friendship  of  the  Indians. 
These  Indian  scares  are  a  periodical 
occurrence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Reser¬ 
vations,  and  have  an  exceedingly  bad 
effect.  Generally  commencing  with  a 
wrong  committed  by  the  whites,  their 
guilty  consciences  take  alarm,  and  there 
is  arming  in  hot  haste.  The  Indians, 
in  turn,  seeing  the  whites  arming,  do 
the  same,  and  it  has  only  been  by  the 
greatest  tact  that  the  Agents  have  pre¬ 
vented  difficulty. 

As  an  example  the  scare  referred  to  is  , 
a  good  one,  and  shows  in  a  strong  light  I 
one  of  the  many  outside  hindrances 
to  the  civilization  and  elevation  of  the  ; 
Indian  tribes. 

An  Indian  was  murdered  outside  (/.<?., 
in  the  Wallamet  Valley) — shot  in  the 
back  while  walking  in  the  road,  by  a . 
white  man,  and  for  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  being  the  unintentional  cause  of: 
a  stampede  among  a  drove  of  hogs.  His  ; 
body  was  brought  to  the  Reserve  for  - 
burial,  and,  as  he  belonged  to  a  power¬ 
ful  family  among  the  Indians,  his  “  Tille-  - 
cums  ”  cried  for  vengeance. 

The  situation  was  rather  a  criticall 
one.  The  Agent  was  absent,  eighty1' 
miles  away,  and  the  sole  white  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Reserve  were  the  manager,,, 
his  wife,  and  one  or  two  employes.  One;; 
of  these  yielding  to  cowardly  fear  atll 
once  ran  away,  and  reaching  the  settle— 
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ment  at  Yaquina  Bay,  twenty-five  miles 
distant,  spread  the  alarm  there.  Some 
eight  or  ten  courageous  men  arming 
themselves  started  at  once  to  the  re¬ 
lief,  but  did  not  arrive,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  journey  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  until  their  presence  was  un¬ 
necessary  and  rather  a  source  of  anx¬ 
iety  to  the  Agent  than  benefit.  The 
manager,  as  soon  as  the  body  was 
brought  in,  fearing  trouble,  despatched 
a  “  Klamath  runner  ”  (the  Klamaths  are 
the  best  disposed  tribe  on  the  Reserve) 
for  the  Agent.  This  Indian  runner 
started  at  nightfall,  and  reached  Salem, 
where  the  Agent  was  —  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles — by  noon  the  next  day. 
Starting  at  once  and  riding  all  night  the 
Agent  arrived  the  next  morning  at  the 
Reserve.  The  unfriendly  Indians  in 
the  mean  time  had  gone  through  the 
ceremony  of  burying  the  dead  man,  and, 
becoming  more  and  more  excited,  gath¬ 
ered  in  crowds  around  the  Agency  build¬ 
ings,  and  many  dark  threats  were  uttered 
of  summary  vengeance  on  the  whites. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  many  of 
them  had  faced  the  regular  troops  of 
the  United  States,  in  pitched  battles  ; 
were  only  conquered  after  a  long  and 
idesperate  resistance,  and  were  now  held 
;as  nominal  if  not  actual  prisoners  of  war 
—  that  joined  to  their  hereditary  hate 
they  now  had  the  present  impelling 
cause,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  position 
|was  one  requiring  great  tact  to  prevent 
;an  outbreak. 

j  At  this  juncture  an  ally  appeared  for 
Ithe  whites,  in  the  person  of  “Ty-ee 
Joe,”  chief  of  the  Klamath  tribe,  an 
old  and  dignified  man.  A  bitter  foe 
once,  he  had  fought  as  long  as  his  am¬ 
munition  and  men  held  out:  but,  on 
jgiving  in  his  final  adhesion,  had  also 
laid  aside  enmity ;  and,  being  intelli¬ 
gent  enough  to  see  that  resistance  was 
suicidal,  has  since  fostered  with  all  the 
ifmeans  in  his  power  the  entente  cordiale . 
llrhis  old  fellow  got  up  and  made  a  long 
speech,  counselling  forbearance  and  pa¬ 


tience —  especially  impressing  it  upon 
them  that  they  must  wait  for  the  Agent’s 
arrival,  and  not  let  their  bad  passions 
run  away  with  their  sense.  So  great 
was  his  influence  that  after  an  excited 
debate  they  agreed  to  defer  the  matter 
until  the  Agent  should  arrive. 

That  night  the  Klamath  tribe,  under 
old  Joe,  guarded  the  main  buildings, 
armed  and  ready  to  do  their  best  against 
their  compatriots,  should  they  attempt 
violence. 

With  the  morning  came  Agent  Simp¬ 
son.  Hastily  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  he  at  once  called  a  general  pow¬ 
wow,  in  the  council-room ;  heard  pa¬ 
tiently  all  the  complaints  and  threats 
made  ;  and  then  made  them  a  speech — 
promising  them  that  he  would  use  every 
means  in  his  power  to  h%ve  Justice  done 
“white  way,”  and  that  the  man  should 
be  hung,  and  they  should  see  it. 

They  then  dispersed;  and  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  discontent  were  afterwards  ob¬ 
served,  although  on  the  subsequent 
capture  and  incarceration  of  the  mur¬ 
derer  a  band  of  them  visited  the  jail  in 
the  Wallamet  Valley  to  see  that  he  was- 
securely  fastened  up. 

When  his  trial  took  place  a  picked 
company  of  the  chiefs  and  head  men 
accompanied  the  Agent  to  Court,  and 
remained  while  the  farce  called  Justice 
was  played  through.  It  was  first  pro¬ 
posed  to  liberate  the  murderer  on  bonds 
of  one  thousand  dollars  in  greenbacks • 
— but  so  strenuously  did  the  Agent  pro¬ 
test  that  he  was  refused  bail.  Oregon 
justice  was  finally  meted  out  to  the 
offender  thus : 

Although  it  was  proven  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  two  white  witnesses  that  he 
had,  without  a  shadow  of  justification, 
shot  an  unoffending  fellow-creature  in 
the  back  and  killed  him,  he  was — be¬ 
cause  the  victim  was  an  Indian — sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  heavy  punishment  of  Jive 
years  in  the  penitentiary  by  an  Oregon 
jury. 

No  wonder  that  General  Wool,  on 
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being  applied  to  for  protection  against 
Indian  depredations,  assured  the  Ore¬ 
gonians,  “  that  they  deserved  the  fullest 
measure  of  vengeance  that  the  Indian 
could  inflict  for  their  culpable  disregard 
of  humanity  in  his  treatment.” 

The  affair  finally  died  out  —  only 
being  added,  in  the  mind  of  the  aborig¬ 
ine,  to  the  long  list  of  injuries  already 
stored  up.  For  one  poetic  quality  of  the 
historic  “  Lo  ”  is  certainly  true  of  the 
present  aborigine  :  he  never  forgets  an 
injury,  although  his  memory  is  not  very 
good  when  a  benefit  is  to  be  recalled. 

At  an  early  hour  the  Indian  visitors 
took  their  departure,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  I  was  shown  to  my  room.  No 
fear  of  visitants  here  “  i’  the  dead  hours.” 
No  bolts  or  locks  on  the  doors — every¬ 
thing  tending  t*>  produce  distrust  in  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Indian  being 
carefully  avoided  as  part  of  a  well- 
digested  system. 

The  next  morning  a  light  breeze  hav¬ 
ing  raised  the  canopy  of  smoke  we  could 
see  some  of  our  surroundings.  An 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  covered  with  fir 
.and  pine ;  a  broad  plateau,  through 
which  the  river  wound  its  way  in  many 
a  sinuous  curve  ;  a  scattered  collection 
•of  huts  and  houses,  grain  and  potato 
fields — all  enlivened  by  the  foreground 
figures  of  the  Indians  at  work,  many  of 
them  clad  in  brilliant  colors  —  formed 
a  pleasing  picture. 

Klamath  Joe,  the  Hyas  Ty-ee  of  the 
Klamaths,  made  his  appearance  just  as 
we  were  starting  out  for  a  tour  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  Saluting  the  company  po¬ 
litely  he  asked  the  Agent  in  Chinook 
jargon  for  permission  to  accompany  us, 
and  also  wished  to  know  what  my  object 
was  in  visiting  the  Agency.  When  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  merely  a  pleasure 
^excursion  he  appeared  contented,  and 
was  greatly  pleased  at  being  asked  to 
sit  for  his  portrait.  He  watched  the 
progress  of  the  sketch  attentively,  and, 
on  its  conclusion,  requested  that  I 
should  write  his  name  under  it,  and  add  : 


“Ty-ee  Joe  will  always  be  good  friend 
to  ‘  Boston  man.’  ”  He  was  quite  neatly 
dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  linen 
duster,  and  polished  boots — altogether 
as  respectable-looking  an  old  man  as  one 
could  expect  to  find  anywhere  among 
the  lower  classes  of  whites  ;  indeed,  in 
many  respects  far  superior  to  the  mass 
of  low-bred  men  who  form  a  portion  of 
the  population  of  our  cities. 

We  visited  first  the  guard-house, 
where  a  number  of  Indians  were  con¬ 
fined  for  breaking  their  passes,  i.  e.,  for 
staying  out  beyond  the  stipulated  time. 
When  an  Indian  wishes  to  leave  the 
limits  of  the  Reservation  to  work  for 
the  settlers  in  the  valleys,  or  to  hunt  or 
fish,  he  comes  to  the  Agent  and  receives  | 
from  him  a  pass,  with  the  time  of  his 
return  stated.  Should  he  overstay  this 
time  he  is  liable  to  imprisonment,  and 
sometimes,  in  bad  cases,  to  a  whipping. 

The  guard-house  is  a  small  wooden 
building,  with  grated  windows.  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited,  but  is  nevertheless  I 
true,  that  the  Indians  confined  here  are 
rarely  locked  up,  and  could,  if  they 
pleased,  step  out  at  any  time.  This  is 
part  of  the  system  inaugurated  by  the 
present  Agent.  They  are  taught  to 
obey  promptly,  and  it  is  strictly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  their  facile  minds  that  pun¬ 
ishment  is  sure  to  follow  infraction  of" 
rules.  When  Simpson  first  took  charge1 
he  called  the  Indians  together,  and  told 
them  that  the  first  that  left  the  Reserve 
without  his  permission  would  on  capture  [, 
receive  forty  lashes.  The  next  day; 
some  four  or  five  of  the  most  desperate  : 
ran  away.  After  a  time  they  were  caught : 
and  marched  back.  Simpson  made: 
them  a  speech  ;  said  that  his  heart  was  • 
very  sick  ;  that  he  had  promised  them 
a  whipping  if  they  ran  off;  that  he  did  . 
not  want  to  do  it ;  but  how  could  he  I: 
help  it  ?  Yet  he  would  leave  it  to  them. I. 
After  a  little  consultation  the  spokesman i 
of  the  party  said  that  he  thought  they  had  ! 
better  be  whipped,  as  they  would  rather1' 
bear  it  than  have  a  Ty-ee  lie  to  them. . 
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They  got  what  they  wanted,  and  well 
laid  on  too.  Had  the  whipping  followed 
on  the  fault,  without  the  appeal  to  their 
honor,  a  desperate  resistance  would 
have  been  the  consequence. 

The  runaways  are  captured  by  the 
employes,  who  are  sent  out  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Last  year  one  of  the  sub-Agents 
had  a  narrow  escape.  He  had  taken  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  desperate  characters, 
and  was  conveying  them  back.  For  his 
security  he  had  them  handcuffed.  At  a 
lonely  point  on  the  road  they  suddenly 
surrounded  him,  and  by  force  of  num¬ 
bers  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  resist¬ 
ance,  in  taking  from  him  his  arms  and 
the  key  of  the  irons.  These  they  soon 
unlocked,  and  handcuffed  the  sub-Agent 
and  tied  his  legs  as  well.  They  then 
scattered  for  the  mountains,  leaving 
their  poor  victim  to  die  a  horrible 
death  from  starvation.  Being  a  man  of 
immense  physical  strength  he  managed 
to  drag  himself  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  to  the  nearest  settlement.  After 
his  recovery  he  started  out  again,  and 
finally  caught  every  one  of  his  would- 
be  murderers,  and  gave  them  a  sound 
whipping. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  school-house, 
where  the  Indian  children  are  taught 
the  elementary  branches,  combined  with 
: manual  labor.  In  a  knowledge  of 
American  history,  and  simple  spelling, 
reading,  and  writing,  they  were  quite 
proficient.  The  love  of  music  of  mo¬ 
notonous  character,  instinctive  to  the 
Indian,  is  made  use  of  in  teaching  the 
multiplication  table.  On  being  request- 

Ied,  the  leader  of  the  class,  “  Abraham 
Lincoln,”  a  rather  stolid-looking  boy, 
struck  up  :  “  One  time  one  is — o-n-e,” 
Igiving  the  whole  table  through,  the  class 
following  him,  with  perfect  accuracy, 
;and  in  very  much  the  same  tone  that 
his  father  and  uncles  would  use  in  the 
How -ah -how -ah  —  chant  of  the  scalp- 
dance. 

The  school  children  all  receive  names 
from  the  Agent,  and,  after  being  once 


baptized  thus,  retain  them  tenaciously. 
Commencing  with  the  head  boy,  the 
names  were  called  one  by  one,  each  boy 
or  girl  holding  up  his  or  her  hand.  One 
“youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown” 
was  baptized  “  Charles  Sumner,”  by  the 
Agent,  with  the  parenthesis  that  Charles 
Sumner  was  a  Hyas  Ty-ee  or  Grand 
Chief  of  the  Whites,  to  which  we  were 
forced  to  mentally  exclaim,  “  Where  ig¬ 
norance  is  bliss  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.” 
One  tiny  little  girl  with  a  bright  black 
eye,  on  being  asked  her  name,  replied 
that  she  had  none,  but,  on  being  pressed, 
suddenly  brightened  up  and  said,  “Jenny 
Small.”  This  wras  explained  by  the  fact 
of  her  mother’s  name  being  “  Big  Jenny.” 
Being  original,  it  was  thought  clever. 
A  portion  of  the  building  occupied  by 
the  school  is  the  residence  of  what 
Simpson  calls  his  “model  pair” — “Jer¬ 
ry  ”  and  “  Lilly  Cass.”  Our  next  visit 
was  to  them.  “  Mrs.  Cass  ”  (?)  being 
engaged  in  ironing,  and  also  entertaining 
a  squaw  visitor  from  one  of  the  wilder 
tribes,  was  not  quite  prepared  to  receive 
visitors,  and  made  a  hasty  exit  on  our 
entrance,  but  soon  returned  neatly 
dressed.  Two  boys  and  two  girls  were 
selected  by  the  Agent,  from  the  most 
intelligent  children,  soon  after  his  as¬ 
suming  charge,  as  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
experiment. 

The  girls  were  domesticated  in  his 
own  family,  and  there  taught  virtue 
(first  and  most  essential  for  an  Indian), 
cleanliness  and  neat  habits  —  imbibing 
a  taste  for  civilized  life  and  manners ; 
they  were  next  taught  to  sew,  to  perform 
house  work,  to  read  and  write,  etc. 

The  boys  were  apprenticed ;  one  to 
a  carpenter,  the  other  to  a  blacksmith, 
and,  in  due  course  of  time,  became  skil¬ 
ful  workmen.  Being  thus  isolated  and 
removed  from  their  relatives  these  chil¬ 
dren  grew  up  under  good  influences, 
and,  of  course,  as  they  approached  man 
and  womanhood,  conceived  a  mutual 
liking,  followed  by  a  desire  for  marriage, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  whites. 
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This  was  solemnized  in  great  state 
by  the  Agent,  in  order  to  produce  an 
impression  among  the  savage  witnesses. 
The  brides  were  dressed  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  white,  and  the  grooms,  not  behind 
in  the  proprieties,  wore  black  suits  and 
white  gloves.  Strict  orders  were  issued 
some  time  in  advance  that  no  Indian 
would  be  permitted  to  witness  the  cere¬ 
mony  unless  neatly  dressed,  and  great 
was  the  display  of  finery  at  the  wedding 
among  the  savage  belles — every  Indian 
woman  with  few  exceptions  working  for 
months  to  procure  what  she  called  “fine 
ictas  (i.e.j  fine  clothes).  Not  to  be  out¬ 
done  the  white  ladies  of  the  Agency 
appeared  in  their  best  toilets,  and  the 
men  sported  kids — rather  an  unknown 
luxury  to  them.  Simpson  married  them 
with  great  solemnity,  using  the  Episco¬ 
pal  service,  and  ending  with  a  lecture 
on  the  duties  of  married  life  ;  the  princi¬ 
pal  point  of  which  suited  to  the  known 
faults  of  his  auditory  was  elaboration  of 
the  fact  that  being  now  married  after  the 
fashion  of  the  white  they  must  live  as 
he  (theoretically)  does  :  having  one  wife, 
and  cleaving  solely  unto  her  until  death 
should  part. 

The  effect  was  tremendous  (for  a  time), 
and  numerous  couples  announced  them¬ 
selves  as  candidates.  As  time  elapsed, 
however,  they  cooled  off,  and  finally 
concluded  that  the  Indian  laws  were 
the  best.  An  Indian  buys  his  wife  or 
wives  (for  he  is  allowed  as  many  as  he 
can  support)  of  her  relatives,  paying 
for  her  in  blankets,  venison,  horses,  or 
money.  A  comely  looking  girl  is  con¬ 
sidered  quite  valuable  by  her  relatives, 
often  bringing  as  much  as  three  hun- 
dred  dollars.  If  after  a  time  the  hus¬ 
band  tires  of  his  wife  he  sends  her  back 
to  her  relatives,  who,  in  their  turn,  are 
obliged  to  restore  her  price.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  leaves  him,  alleging 
that  he  has  ill-treated  her,  or  refused  to 
allow  her  equal  privileges  with  more 
favored  ones,  then  the  relatives  oblige 
him  to  pay  an  additional  sum  for  his 


bad  treatment.  Infidelity  to  the  mar¬ 
ried  state  is  also  punished  in  the  same 
way.  If  a  squaw  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  some  other  “  clutchman  ”  (woman) 
is  engrossing  more  than  a  legitimate 
share  of  attention  from  her  liege  lord,  she 
prefers  complaint  against  him,  and  her 
relatives  enforce  a  payment  of  money, 
sometimes  in  aggravated  cases  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  considerable  sum.  All  disputes 
of  this  character  are  settled  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  composed  of  the  respective  chiefs  of 
tribes  and  bands,  and  the  final  decision 
being  left  to  the  Hyas  Ty-ee  of  all — the 
Agent. 

“Mrs.  Cass”  is  a  comely  looking 
woman  of  twenty-five,  her  features  reg¬ 
ular  and  expressive,  and  her  skin  clear 
and  almost  white  in  color.  The  only 
drawback  to  her  appearance  is  the  ugly 
tattooing  practised  by  the  tribe  to  which 
she  belonged.  This  consists  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  black  lines  starting  from  the 
lower  lip  and  running  over  the  chin, 
making  it  look  as  though  a  beard  was 
worn.  She  has  one  child,  a  bright-look¬ 
ing  little  fellow,  whom  she  takes  great 
pride  in  adorning,  and — (  a  rarity  even 
among  white  babies)  —  keeps  neat  and 
clean.  Indeed,  the  whole  management 
of  her  domestic  economy  is  conducted 
on  the  most  approved  principles,  and 
cannot  be  excelled  in  neatness  by  any 
menage  even  in  New  England. 

After  exchanging  compliments  with 
this  “specimen  wife”  we  continued  our 
walk,  visiting  next  the  village  of  the 
Joshua  tribe.  The  head  chief  was  ab¬ 
sent  on  a  fishing  excursion  for  fall 
salmon.  We  called  at  his  house  and 
were  received  by  “Mrs.  Joshua”  No.  5, 
the  other  four  being  with  their  lord. 
His  dwelling  is  a  substantial  log-house, 
chinked  and  plastered  ;  and  the  crowd¬ 
ed  state  of  his  barns  with  oats,  barley, 
and  potatoes,  showed  that  he  had  fore¬ 
thought  for  the  coming  winter.  He  is 
reputed  to  be  quite  rich  for  an  Indian, 
having  in  his  possession  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  Indian  and  American 
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money.  Report  also  gives  him  the 
credit  of  being  a  grand  rascal  and  a 
terror  to  the  household  of  his  tribe. 
Not  content  with  his  patriarchal  allow¬ 
ance  of  five  spouses,  this  “gay  Lotha¬ 
rio  ”  of  fifty  years  was  last  month  fined, 
by  the  council,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  “Boston  money”  (gold),  for  his 
attentions  to  the  dusky  fair  of  other 
tribes.  His  mother — an  old,  withered, 
dried-up  woman — occupied  a  corner  of 
the  porch,  engaged  in  sifting  oatmeal 
through  sieves  of  grass.  She  has  a 
reputed  age  of  over  one  hundred  years. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  that  more 
nearly  approaches  in  a  living  being  the 
mummy  of  Egypt  than  one  of  these  old 
Indians.  They  are  absolute  dry  skin 
and  bone. 

We  examined  the  meal,  and  also  tast¬ 
ed  a  cake  made  from  it  that  was  quite 
sweet  and  palatable.  It  has  been  found 
by  experience  that  this  food  is  better 
suited  to  the  Indian  taste  and  far  more 
healthy  than  flour.  Fine  crops  of  oats 
are  produced  on  the  Reserve,  but  wheat 
does  not  seem  to  prosper. 

Behind  the  village  is  the  graveyard  of 
the  tribe ;  the  graves  are  surrounded 
with  wooden  palings,  and  covered  with 
miscellaneous  articles  belonging  to  the 
deceased  —  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
1  deeply-engrafted  superstitions  that  ev- 
■  ery thing  must  be  buried  with  the  Indian, 

1  or  deposited  on  his  grave.  When  the 
[head  of  a  family  dies,  his  friends  and 
(relatives  assemble,  and,  after  the  cere- 
imony  of  burial,  kill  his  horses  (if  he  has 
:;any)  over  the  grave.  They  then  deposit 
ton  it  his  gun,  bow  and  arrows,  fishing 
iiimplements,  etc.  His  money  is  buried 
:»at  his  head,  and  his  clothes  torn  into 
jshreds  and  festooned  around  the  pal¬ 
ing ;  his  furniture,  consisting  usually 
:  of  culinary  utensils  and  baskets,  with 
perhaps  a  stool  or  bed,  is  then  heaped 
Jup  in  a  corner.  After  all  this  is  accom¬ 
plished,  his  house  is  burnt  down  and 
the  ashes  thrown  on  the  grave.  Even 
his  name  is  then  held  to  be  sacred,  and 


is  never  afterwards  mentioned.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  Indian  laws  that 
whoever  mentions  the  name  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  person  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine — 
the  money  being  paid  to  the  relatives. 

Not  long  since  one  Indian,  getting 
in  a  rage  with  another,  named  all  his 
dead  relatives,  adding  terms  of  con¬ 
tempt.  So  grave  was  this  crime  con¬ 
sidered  to  be,  by  the  council,  that  be¬ 
sides  being  fined  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  property/  he  was  compelled  to  be¬ 
come  a  slave  for  a  year  to  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  whose  names  he  had 
profaned.  Some  of  the  graves  showed 
evidences  that  the  Catholic  Church  had 
extended  its  all-pervading  influence  even 
among  these  isolated  tribes — being  dec¬ 
orated  with  white  and  black  crosses. 

After  leavingthe  Joshua  village  we  went 
to  that  of  the  To-toot-qas,  passing  on  the 
way  a  large  group  of  Indians  engaged 
in  digging  potatoes.  The  potato  and 
oat  fields  are  cultivated  in  common,  each 
tribe  having  a  distinctive  allotment,  the 
lines  of  separation  being  marked  by 
furrows.  The  grain  best  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate  has  been  found  to 
be  oats,  and  a  large  crop  is  raised  every 
year.  The  potatoes  raised  are  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  kidney  variety,  and  are  very 
fine. 

The  chief  of  the  To-toot-nas,  an  old 
warrior  by  the  name  of  Shell  Drake, 
was  absent  when  we  visited  his  domi¬ 
cile.  His  daughter,  “  To-toot-na  Jenny,” 
is  the  main  reliance  of  the  tribe,  though, 
and  its  real  if  not  nominal  leader.  She 
is  quite  a  character,  and  deserves  to 
have  her  history  written  by  an  able  pen. 
In  the  Rogue  River  war  she,  it  is  report¬ 
ed,  headed  the  first  outbreak,  and,  after 
the  murder  of  the  Indian  Agent,  tore  his 
heart  from  his  quivering  body,  and  to 
show  her  contempt  and  bravado,  eat  a 
portion  of  it.  Injustice  to  Jenny,  however, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  she  strenuously 
denies  the  horrible  deed  of  cannibalism. 
She  played  a  leading  part  in  the  events 
which  followed,  often  leading  the  tribe 
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into  battle,  and  was  among  the  last 
that  surrendered.  Now  she  is  chiefly 
noted  for  her  shrewdness  in  a  bargain, 
and  her  activity  and  great  personal 
strength.  Her  house,  which  we  next  vis¬ 
ited,  contained  the  most  heterogeneous 
collection  of  articles  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of.  Every  variety  of  domestic 
utensils  :  beds,  bedding,  clothes,  furni¬ 
ture — all  piled  together,  never  used,  and 
apparently  collected  only  in  a  miserly 
desire  to  possess  “iota”  —  an  idea  all 
the  more  inexplicable  from  the  fact  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to,  that  all  would  have  to 
be  destroyed,  or  buried  with  her.  One 
anecdote  of  Jenny  will  show  her  shrewd 
character.  She  appeared  one  day  at 
the  settlement  of  Elk  City  with  a  canoe 
load  of  fine  potatoes  for  sale.  She 
prefaced  by  saying  that  the  crop  at  the 
Reservation  had  proved  a  failure,  and 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  sell  one  canoe  load,  and,  in 
consequence,  demanded  a  good  sum  for 
her  produce.  The  settlement  placed  its 
principal  dependence  on  the  Reserva¬ 
tion  for  its  supply  of  esculents,  and  she 
therefore  received  her  price  without  hes¬ 
itation.  The  next  day  she  appeared 
with  another  load,  saying  that  some  of 
her  “  Tille-cums  ”  had  also  a  few  to  spare. 
These  she  also  sold.  But  when  on  the 
third  morning  old  Jenny  put  in  her 
third  appearance  with  “  a  few  more  of 
the  same  sort,”  they  began  to  suspect, 
and  sent  over  to  the  Reserve  to  learn 
the  truth.  It  then  came  out  that  the 
crop  was  an  unusually  heavy  one,  and, 
in  consequence,  potatoes  were  cheap. 
It  was  no  consoling  reflection  for  the 
duped  ones  to  know  that  they  had  been 
out-bargained  by  an  Indian. 

In  the  village  of  the  Ch.et-kos*,  the 
next  tribe  visited,  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
“  Medicine.”  In  a  temporary  hut  was 
a  middle-aged  woman  suffering  from 
some  real  or  fancied  ailment,  and  the 
doctor — or  rather  doctress,  for  the  prac¬ 
titioner  in  this  instance  was  a  female  — 


was  in  the  midst  of  her  incantation. 
For  sympathy  and  assistance  a  dozen 
old  hags  sat  around,  groaning  in  chorus 
and  beating  drums.  The  doctress  was 
attired  in  fantastic  costume,  her  head 
being  covered  with  feathers  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  bone  depending  from  her 
pierced  nostrils.  She  held  in  her  hand 
a  lighted  stick,  which  in  the  pauses  of 
her  incantation  she  would  blow  with 
vigor  and  hold  the  burning  end  under 
the  nose  of  her  patient.  The  process 
is  a  purely  superstitious  one,  no  medi¬ 
cine  being  given.  The  doctor  is  chosen  j 
by  the  tribe,  the  honor  being  a  compul¬ 
sory  one  and  the  position  ticklish,  for  if 
the  patient  dies  the  doctor  is  killed.  Re¬ 
versing  the  old  saw,  it  is  “cure  or  be 
killed  ”  with  them.  All  these  supersti¬ 
tious  customs  the  Agent  has  labored  to 
prevent  being  carried  out,  and  with 
great  success  among  the  young  popu¬ 
lation,  but  in  the  older  ones  they  are 
too  deeply  engrafted.  The  sweat-house 
is  the  great  sanitary  preserver  of  the 
Indian,  and  he  resorts  to  it  for  all  sim-  ! 
pie  diseases.  It  is  a  hole  dug  in  the 
earth  and  covered  over  with  branches.  ; 
Into  this  he  gets  and,  closing  up  the 
orifice,  builds  a  fire.  Soon,  reeking 
with  perspiration,  he  rushes  out  and 
plunges  into  the  river.  The  principle  is 
the  same  as  that  practised  by  the  Rus-  ! 
sians  in  their  vapor  baths.  These  sweat- 
houses  are  in  great  favor  with  the  older  : 
Indians,  and  are  a  nuisance  to  the  Agent, 
for  in  them  all  the  mischief  is  planned. 

In  one  of  the  Chet-ko  houses  we  saw  I 
a  little  “  Snake,”  a  captive.  The  little 
fellow  had  such  a  marked  physiognomy 
that  he  was  picked  out  at  once  as  “not 
to  the  manor  born.”  The  tribes  of  the 
interior  (the  Snakes  are  Indians  of  the 
plain)  have  a  far  finer  cast  of  features 
than  those  of  the  coast. 

Pursuing  our  wanderings,  the  next 
visit  was  to  the  settlement  of  the  “  Co-  ' 
quelles  ”  and  Mak-nea-ta-nas.  We 
called  on  one  of  the  under  chiefs  of  the  ! 
latter  tribe,  bearing  the  name  of  “  Cap- 
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tain  Tichenor.”  He  was  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  and  the  finest  looking  Indian 
that  we  saw.  He  was  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  an  accident,  having  broken 
his  leg,  and  therefore  was  at  home,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  out  hunting,  fishing,  or 
farming.  His  features  are  clear-cut, 
aquiline,  and  noble,  and  in  all  of  his 
gestures  and  actions  he  evinced  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

During  the  course  of  our  conversation 
he  explained  the  value  of  Indian  shell 
money  and  its  source  of  supply.  In 
the  heart  of  the  far  North  there  is  a 
very  deep  lake,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  narrow,  oblong  shell  which  they  use 
for  currency  is  obtained  by  diving.  All 
of  the  older  Indians  have  tattooed  on 
their  arms  their  standard  of  value.  A 
piece  of  shell  corresponding  in  length  to 
one  of  the  marks  being  worth  five  dol¬ 
lars,  “Boston  money,”  the  scale  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  until  the  highest  mark  is 
reached.  For  five  perfect  shells  corre¬ 
sponding  in  length  to  this  mark  they  will 
readily  give  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold 
or  silver. 

Some  little  time  since  a  clever  Jew 
counterfeited  the  “wampum”  and  made 
an  endeavor  to  pass  it  off  for  genuine 
Siwash  money;  but  the  cheat  was  in¬ 
stantly  discovered  and  as  much  con¬ 
tempt  lavished  on  its  perpetrator  as 
would  be  for  a  similar  attempt  among 
the  whites.  Captain  Tichenor  played 
several  native  games  of  cards  for  us, 
the  “pasteboards”  being  bundles  of 
sticks,  and  also  explained  many  of  the 
Indian  superstitions.  The  Indians  are 
passionately  fdnd  of  gambling  and  carry 
the  vice  to  great  excess,  generally  mak¬ 
ing  a  two  or  three  days’  or  nights’  sit¬ 
ting.  Among  the  younger  portion  of 
the  tribes  this  is  gradually  beginning  to 
be  looked  on  with  disfavor,  owing  to  the 
1  exertions  of  the  Agent.  While  he  en¬ 
courages  their  national  games  and  dan¬ 
ces  that  are  innocent  in  themselves,  he 
is  known  to  be  so  much  opposed  to  the 


vicious  games  and  superstitions  that  it 
has  great  effect  in  checking  them. 

One  of  the  national  games  is  extreme¬ 
ly  interesting.  It  is  generally  played  by 
rival  tribes,  and  is  identical  with  that  in 
vogue  amongst  our  school-boys  called 
“  Hookey.”  Sides  being  chosen,  each 
endeavors  to  drive  a  hard  ball  of  pine 
wood  around  a  stake  and  in  different 
directions. 

Stripped  to  the  buff,  they  display  great 
activity  and  strength,  whacking  away  at 
each  other’s  shins  if  they  are  in  the  way 
with  a  refreshing  disregard  of  bruises. 
The  squaws  assist  in  the  performance 
by  beating  drums  and  keeping  up  a 
monotonous  chant.  Some  of  the  dances 
are  also  not  unpleasant  to  witness  when 
performed  with  spirit. 

Not  long  since  the  Agent,  desiring  to 
gratify  some  friends  who  were  visiting 
him,  sent  for  the  head  chiefs  and  asked 
them  to  get  up  a  dance.  This  they 
agreed  to  do,  and  accordingly  made 
their  appearance,  dressed  in  full  cos¬ 
tume,  with  all  the  young  squaws  and 
men  of  the  tribes. 

Before  commencing,  the  chief  called 
the  Agent  to  one  side  and  said,  “  that  as 
dancing  was  very  hard  work,  and  they 
had  been  to  considerable  trouble  and 
expense,  that  the  performers  would  ex¬ 
pect  a  gratuity  of  fifty  dollars.” 

The  shrewd  part  of  this  was,  that  the 
Agent’s  guests  were  all  assembled  and 
the  performance  ready  to  commence. 
This  staggered  him  a  little,  but  not 
wishing  to  disappoint  his  friends,  he 
paid  the  stipulated  sum  and  the  affair 
came  off  with  great  eclat. 

After  leaving  Captain  Tichenor’s,  we 
visited  several  other  tribes,  and  at  last 
made  our  way  back  to  the  Agent’s  house, 
and  were  soon  afterward  in  the  saddle 
for  the  settlements. 

In  summing  up  the  conclusions  ar¬ 
rived  at  from  the  various  sights  that  we 
witnessed,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Agent,  a  document  that  is  probably  now 
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passing  through  some  “  Circumlocution 
Office”  in  Washington,  and  not  likely 
to  see  print  soon.  He  says,  speaking  of 
the  marked  improvement  visible  during 
the  past  two  years  : 

“  They  are  gradually  discontinuing 
their  barbarous  habits  and  modes  of 
life,  and  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  taking  thought  for  the 
morrow,  and  of  applying  themselves  to 
steady  labor  during  the  present,  in  order 
to  make  provision  for  the  future. 

“  Heretofore  their  roving  habits  and 
their  complete  devotion  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  present,  regardless  of  that  future, 
have  been  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
any  permanent  improvement. 

“We  have  only  to  foster  this  dawning 
spirit  amongst  them  of  industry  and 
thrift,  and  the  complete  problem  of  their 
fate  as  a  race  will  soon  be  solved.” 

And  again,  of  the  extent  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  :  “  During  the  present  year  (1868), 

the  Indians  have  under  cultivation  1,000 
acres  of  land,  planted  in  oats,  potatoes, 
pease,  and  garden  vegetables  of  various 


kinds.  Besides  this,  they  have  enclosed 
for  pasture  1,000  acres  more.”  The 
great  drawback  to  permanent  improve¬ 
ment,  seems  to  be  the  ever-present  fear 
of  dispossession  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no 
successful  experiment  can  be  carried 
out  until  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  is 
vested  in  them  as  an  inalienable  right. 
May  we  not  hope  that  under  an  equal 
system  of  laws  that  the  original  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  soil  may  be  allowed  to 
retain  a  moiety  of  their  inheritance  and 
by  thus  acquiring  an  interest  in  being 
good  citizens,  may  eventually  become 
so. 

The  Indian,  left  to  himself,  has  cost 
the  Government  many  millions  of  treas¬ 
ure  and  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed  in 
the  attempt  to  exterminate  him.  Is  not 
then  the  experiment  of  his  “  Recon¬ 
struction  ”  by  peaceful  means  worth  the 
expenditure  of  time,  patience,  and  money 
at  least  equal  to  that  which  history  has 
proven  to  be  necessary  for  his  extermi¬ 
nation  ? 


A  HAWAIIAN  FEAST. 


ALTHOUGH  civilization  has  ac¬ 
complished  vast  results  in  amel¬ 
iorating  the  condition  of  the  natives  of 
the  Hawaiian  group,  and  its  benefits  are 
realized  and  appreciated  by  them,  they 
love  to  recall  the  traditions  of  their  prim¬ 
itive  mode  of  life  anterior  to  the  time 
when  Captain  Cook’s  arrival  in  his 
“  floating  islands,”  as  they  termed  his 
ships,  opened  a  new  era  in  their  social 
condition.  Every  opportunity  is  im¬ 
proved  to  perpetuate  the  customs  of  the 
days  when  no  religious  compunctions  or 
fear  of  consequences  restrained  them  in 
the  gratification  of  their  worst  passions 
and  vices,  or  curbed  the  robberies,  po¬ 
lygamy,  infanticide  and  sordid  pleasures 
of  every  description  which  then  ran  riot. 


In  the  early  history  of  the  Hawaiians 
we  read  of  human  sacrifices,  of  shed¬ 
ding  fraternal  blood,  of  licentious  or¬ 
gies,  of  superstitions,  of  squalid  wretch¬ 
edness  and  of  the  impunity  with  which 
full  scope  was  given  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  every  crime  known  to  savage 
barbarism.  We  note  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  the  Missionaries  in  their 
unceasing  labors  to  wean  the  inhabitants 
from  those  pernicious  practices,  which 
were  believed  by  them  to  be  necessary 
to  their  existence,  at  least  to  their  well¬ 
being  and  happiness,  and  finally  we  have 
the  boasted  result,  a  civilized  people. 
Such  maybe  their  external  bearing,  and 
the  triumph  of  apparent  success  may  be 
the  portion  of  their  spiritual  directors, 
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but  there  is  no  denying  the  fact,  which 
is  patent  to  every  visitor  to  those  islands, 
that  the  great  majority  of  Hawaiians  are 
not  civilized  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  Their  superstitions  are  yet  living, 
their  morality  is  imaginary,  their  love  of 
religion  superficial,  their  truthfulness 
impeachable,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
barbarous  customs  of  their  primitive 
days  unimpaired.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  an  unjust  detraction  from 
the  credit  due  to  missionary  influence  to 
say  that  the  greater  crimes  to  which  the 
natives  were  addicted  still  exist  amongst 
them.  They  do  not.  The  successful 
inculcation  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
into  the  native  mind  so  full  of  idolatry, 
the  addition  of  clothes  to  cover  their 
nudity,  the  formation  of  regular  laws, 
the  framing  of  a  smooth  language  from 
a  broken  dialect,  and  enforcing  the  ob¬ 
servance  by  the  natives  of  the  outward 
forms  of  religion,  was  a  laborious  task, 
and  the  result  of  untiring  efforts  on  the 
part  of  their  teachers  to  lift  them  from 
the  degradation  into  which  they  had 
fallen.  But  the  work  is  yet  unfinished. 
The  natives  relapse  into  their  old  hab¬ 
its  occasionally. 

Of  the  many  Hawaiian  customs  still 
in  vogue  a  “  luan  ”  (feast)  is  not  the 
least  interesting  to  a  traveller  in  search 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  ancient 
manners  and  customs  of  the  semi-civil- 
ized  natives  of  the  Pacific  islands.  Dur¬ 
ing^,  stay  at  Honolulu  last  summer,  it 
was  my  fortune  to  be  a  guest  at  a  native 
entertainment  tendered  to  the  officers  of 
an  American  and  an  English  man-of- 
war,  then  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  to  his 
friends  in  general,  by  David  Kalakua,  a 
memb'er  of  the  Hawaiian  royal  family, 
who  completed  extensive  preparations 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  project.  The 
scene  of  the  gala  was  at  a  grass  hut  a 
few  miles  from  town,  of  sufficient  dimen¬ 
sions  to  allow  of  ample  accommodation 
for  the  amusements  in  contemplation. 
A  large  number  of  persons  congregated 
in  and  around  the  structure,  showing  by 


their  lively  demonstrations  that  they 
were  bent  upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
occasion.  Our  horses  were  taken  charge 
of  by  a  dozen  or  more  barefooted  at¬ 
tendants,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  attentions  to  us,  no  doubt  under 
instructions  from  their  chief,  coupled 
with  the  expectation  of  a  small  reward 
on  the  departure  of  the  “  houries  ”  (for¬ 
eigners)  ;  for  although  the  islanders  have 
but  little  regard  for  money,  they  certain¬ 
ly  evince  a  weakness  for  its  accumula¬ 
tion  with  the  least  possible  exertion,  and 
are  firm  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  do¬ 
ing  nothing  for  nothing..  Our  dusky  host 
received  us  with  the  politeness  of  his  cul¬ 
tivated  manners,  and  we  were  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  assembled  com¬ 
pany  who  in  turn  contributed  their  share 
to  our  comfort,  greeting  us  heartily. with 
the  salutation  “Aloha”  (Love  to  you),  the 
most  expressive  word  in  their  language. 
The  internal  scene  was  at  once  novel  and 
picturesque.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
the  national  colors,  and  strips  of  bright- 
colored  calicoes,  intertwined  with  green 
boughs  and  native  gewgaws.  Laugh¬ 
ing,  chattering  Kanakas  and  Wahinces, 
dressed  in  their  native  simpleness,  were 
squatted  on  the  grass-matting  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  floor.  The  women  were  envel¬ 
oped  in  a  single  garment  reaching  from 
the  neck  to  the  ground,  wreaths  of  red 
and  yellow  flowers  encircling  the  head 
and  neck.  Some  of  the  men  wore  nothing 
but  pantaloons,  whilst  others  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  more  extensive  toilets — all, 
except  the  chiefs  and  head  men,  were 
barefooted.  We  were  invited  to  be 
seated  on  the  mats,  each  receiving  a 
supply  of  pillows  on  which  to  rest  the 
arms,  elbows,  or  head,  as  we  might  feel 
inclined.  We  were  then  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  the  sweet-smelling  jasmine, 
by  a  rather  pretty  maid  in  waiting,  and 
passively  submitted,  for  politeness  sake, 
to  the  trying  ordeal  of  receiving  from 
her  a  kiss  administered  in  the  native 
fashion — an  operation  so  oddly  peculiar, 
that  a  passing  notice  of  it  will  not  be 
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out  of  place.  Hawaiians  kiss  by  touch¬ 
ing,  or  rather  violently  bruising,  noses — 
the  flatness  and  fatness  of  that  organ 
preventing  the  bone  from  interfering 
unpleasantly  with  the  delightful  sensa¬ 
tion  ;  a  circular  motion  is  observed,  un¬ 
til  full  satisfaction  seems  to  have  been 
imparted  on  both  sides.  In  order  to 
please  her  visitors,  the  dusky  maiden 
offered  to  kiss  us  in  the  good  old  way. 
“Not,”  as  she  expressed  it,  “that  it 
gives  me  any  idea  of  love  or  affection, 
but  it  gratifies  the  stranger.”  We  were 
unanimous  in  our  thanks  for  her  intend¬ 
ed  kindness ,  and  declined  any  further 
embraces.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  convey 
the  idea  that  we  submitted,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  bruising  operation,  ad¬ 
mitting  only  that  we  touched  noses  with 
the  Hawaiian  beauty,  who  informed  us, 
with  pouting  lips,  that  we  knew  not  how 
to  appreciate  the  tender  salutation  ;  nor 
did  we,  when  received  in  the  manner 
which  she  implied — for  we  agreed  mu¬ 
tually  that  Hawaiian  kissing  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  native 
customs,  which  are  all  outlandish  alike 
in  foreign  estimation. 

Three  dancing  girls,  dressed  in  short, 
gaudy  garments  manufactured  from  the 
tapa  leaf — their  heads,  necks,  wrists, 
and  ankles,  being  decorated  with  flow¬ 
ers,  wriggled  and  twisted  through  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  “  huli  huli  ”  (native  dance, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  indecent  con¬ 
tortions  of  the  body,  accompanied  by  a 
graceful  movement  of  the  hands),  to  the 
dull  and  inharmonious  sound  of  a  half- 
dozen  calabashes,  which  were  thumped 
and  pounded  on  the  floor  in  the  most 
energetic  manner  by  native  musicians, 
who  added  a  low,  grunting  hum  of  their 
voices  to  the  unseemly  noise.  Frequent¬ 
ly  one  of  them  would  spring  to  his  feet, 
throw  out  his  arms,  slap  his  chest  and 
sides  violently  with  his  open  hands, 
tear  his  hair,  make  the  most  frightful 
grimaces,  roll  up  his  eyes,  foam  at  the 
mouth — seeming  in  every  respect  as  one 
possessed  of  an  evil  spirit  —  and  sud¬ 


denly  drop  on  his  knees,  and  calmly 
resume  humming  and  thumping  on  his 
calabash. 

The  viands  were  spread  on  a  cloth 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  floor ; 
and  it  required  no  little  scrutiny  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  remember  the  contents  of  the 
dishes  displayed.  The  array  was  impos¬ 
ing.  I  will  enumerate  the  different  joints, 
within  my  recollection. 

The  head  of  the  table  was  graced  by 
a  smoking  conglomeration  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  chunks  of  meat,  of  which  dog 
and  pig  formed  concomitant  parts — for 
although  the  existence  of  cannibalism 
cannot,  in  truth,  be  traced  with  any  def¬ 
inite  certainty  in  the  group,  dog-eating 
flourishes  in  all  its  pristine  glory.  In  this 
regard  the  natives  exhibit  a  superior  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  matter  of  taste,  evinc¬ 
ing  a  decided  preference  in  favor  of  dog 
meat.  A  large  trout  flapped  his  tail  and 
expanded  his  gills,  in  the  throes  of  death 
at  the  foot  of  the  table  ;  the  sides  were 
lined  with  raw  and  cooked  fish  of  all 
kinds.  One  dish  contained  a  quantity 
of  minnows,  which  were  hopping  about 
in  the  liveliest  manner,  and  were  eaten 
by  the  natives  in  pairs.  A  delicious 
fish  and  a  young  porker  cooked  in 
taro  leaves  underground,  possessing  all 
the  requisites  to  tickle  the  palate  of  an 
epicure,  took  a  foremost  place  amongst 
the  dishes.  A  calabash  of  poi  was 
placed  in  front  of  each  person,  and 
quantities  of  the  modern  inventions  of 
drink  were  introduced.  Dishes  and 
glasses  were  the  only'  articles  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  use.  Knives  and  forks  had 
not  yet  become  fashionable.  As  poi  is  a 
standing  dish  amongst  the  natives,  the 
reader  may  like  to  know  how  it  is 
manufactured.  Boiled  or  baked  taro  is 
pounded  into  a  dough  with  a  smooth 
stone  ;  water  is  added  until  it  becomes 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  starch,  which 
it  resembles  in  appearance  ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  ferment  in  stone  pots  until  it 
turns  sour,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  is 
the  staple  article  of  food  amongst  the 
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islanders,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 
It  possesses  fattening  properties,  and, 
as  flesh  is  the  standard  by  which  Hawaii- 
ans  judge  beauty,  their  vanity  and  love 
of  corpulence  may  account  for  its  uni¬ 
versal  use,  as  its  peculiar  flavor  and 
mode  of  consumption  is,  to  foreigners, 
simply  disgusting.  It  is  eaten  by  suck¬ 
ing  it  off  one  and  two  fingers,  which 
members  become  white  from  the  prac¬ 
tice.  But  aside  from  a  discussion  of 
the  demerits  of  poi,  and  to  return  to  the 
subject — the  company  sat  cross-legged 
on  the  mat,  and  dealt  very  summarily 
with  the  esculents,  evidently  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  teachings  of  Ches¬ 
terfield  The  natives  helped  them¬ 
selves,  and  invited  their  guests  to  do 
likewise.  Hands  were  thrust  wrist- 
deep  into  the  contents  of  the  dishes, 
which  disappeared  marvellously  fast. 
The  foreign  guests  drew  heavily  on 
the  baked  fish  and  pork ;  but  our 
entertainers  importuned  us  to  try  the 
dog,  uncooked  fish,  and  poi,  as  being 
the  most  toothsome  dishes.  A  dusky 
maiden  sitting  near,  displaying  an  evi¬ 
dent  anxiety  to  be  extra  -  attentive,  of¬ 


fered  me  some  of  the  latter  composition 
on  the  end  of  her  finger,  and  assumed 
an  air  of  offended  dignity  when  I  de¬ 
clined  to  partake  of  it.  The  King, 
America,  England,  etc.,  were  duly  toast¬ 
ed  amid  the  deafening  clatter  of  the  cal¬ 
abashes,  the  noise  of  Hawaiian  loqua¬ 
city,  and  the  general  disposition  of  every 
Kanaka  to  elevate  his  voice  above  that  of 
his  neighbor.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  united  din  of  a  dozen  boiler  foundries 
in  full  operation  could  exceed  the  noise 
of  a  crowd  of  excited  Kanakas.  It  was 
all  well-meant,  however,  and  conformed 
in  every  respect  to  the  native  ideas  of 
how  an  entertainment  should  be  con¬ 
ducted. 

After  the  repast  a  bowl  of  water  was 
handed  round,  in  which  we  washed  our 
hands,  using  our  handkerchiefs  for 
towels. 

This  revelry  usually  terminates  in 
scenes  of  unbridled  debauchery  and 
drunkenness,  wherein  all  restraint  is 
laid  aside  ;  but,  happily  for  the  natives, 
this  relic  of  their  barbarism  is  fast  dying 
out,  under  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
Missionaries. 


WHY  “  CALIFORNIA  ”  ? 


IT  is  pretty  certain  that  not  a  man 
among  us  would  be  either  stronger, 
healthier,  or  richer,  if  we  all  knew  pos¬ 
itively  just  how  the  name  of  our  coun¬ 
try  originated ;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  we  shall  ever  find 
more  than  a  plausible,  or  at  most,  prob¬ 
able,  derivation  for  it.  Nevertheless  it 
is  also  certain  that  we  shall  be  neither 
weaker  nor  poorer  for  knowing  ;  and, 
as  curiosity  on  the  subject  is  a  natural 
feeling,  and  we  have  our  own  surmise  to 
offer,  let  us  submit  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public. 

In  the  first  place,  what  do  we  know 
in  connection  with  the  subject  ? 


Cronise  says  —  and  we  have  neither 
grounds  nor  inclination  to  question  his 
assertion,  though  we  have  not  the  means 
of  verifying  it  —  that  the  name  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  a  Spanish  novel, 
called  the  “  Sergas  de  Esplandian,” 
published  at  Seville,  in  the  year  1510, 
as  that  of  an  imaginary  country,  un¬ 
known  to  the  author  of  that  novel ;  and, 
that  it  was  first  applied  to  an  actual 
country,  namely,  to  a  portion  of  what  is 
now  Lower  California,  by  Bernal  Diaz. 
This  latter  statement  he  gives  on  the 
authority  of  Venegas,  whose  “Natural 
and  Civil  History  of  California”  was 
published  in  1758.  From  other  sources 
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we  learn  that  Bernal  Diaz  discovered 
Lower  California,  and  applied  the  name, 
in  1534.  This  is  about  the  extent  of 
our  positive  information  on  the  subject 
— anything  beyond  this  is  inference. 

A  name  is  a  word,  and  in  tracing  the 
derivation  of  a  word,  the  laws  of  ety¬ 
mology  demand  two  things  :  first,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  resemblance  in  sound  as  well  as 
meaning,  any  changes  that  may  present 
themselves  following  a  certain  analogy  ; 
and,  second,  a  probable  historical  con¬ 
nection.  Let  us  illustrate  by  an  exam¬ 
ple.  Our  English  word  “stranger”  is 
formed  from  the  Latin  preposition  “ex,” 
which  was  in  certain  circumstances  writ¬ 
ten  as  a  simple  “e,”  showing  that  the 
“  x  ”  was  not  an  essential  part  of  it.  The 
change  of  form  from  “e”  to  “stranger” 
may  appear  very  violent,  but  is  clearly 
traceable.  F rom  “  ex  ”  comes  the  prepo¬ 
sition  “extra”  (as  “intra,”  “citra,”  and 
“ultra,”  from  “in,”  “  cis,”  and  a  lost 
root) ;  from  “  extra  ”  comes  “  extra- 
neus  ” ;  from  the  latter  the  old  French 
“  estr anger  ”  (modern,  “  ctr anger  ”) ;  and 
from  this  last  our  English  “  stranger.” 
We  have  chosen  this  illustration  be¬ 
cause  all  the  Latin  words  have  been 
adopted  into  English,  so  that  they  will 
be  familiar  to  every  reader.  The  his¬ 
torical  descent  from  the  Latin  through 
the  French  to  the  English  is  so  well 
known  that  proof  is  wholly  unnecessary. 
We  may  now  briefly  notice  the  conjec¬ 
tures  that  have  been  already  hazarded 
on  the  question  before  us. 

The  Spanish  words  “ caliente  homo” 
(“  hot  oven  ”)  have  been  assumed  as  a 
plausible  origin  for  the  name,  and  the 
temescals ,  or  “sweat  houses,”  of  the 
natives  have  been  cited  as  a  probable 
occasion  for  it.  The  change  of  “h” 
into  “f”  forms  not  the  slightest  diffi¬ 
culty,  being  entirely  in  analogy  with  the 
change  of  “ feinina ”  (“woman”)  into 
“  henibra”  and  “ fame”  (“hunger”)  into 
“ ha?nbre  ” — and  of  course  nothing  was 
more  probable  than  that  the  Spanish  dis¬ 
coverers  should  give  the  country  a  Span¬ 


ish  name,  unless  it  be  that  they  should 
retain  an  Indian  one.  But,  besides  the 
objection  that  the  name  was  known  in 
1510  (at  which  time  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  anything  should  have  been  known 
of  the  native  sweat  houses),  there  is  an¬ 
other  which  is  absolutely  destructive  of 
the  hypothesis.  It  is  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  usage  or  analogy  of  the 
language.  No  Spaniard  would  use  the 
phrase  “ caliente  homo'1'1  any  more  than 
an  English-speaking  person  would  say, 

“  He  wore  a  hat  black,”  or,  “  His  wife 
is  a  woman  handsome.”  Homo  caliente 
is  the  only  admissible  way  in  which  the 
words  could  be  used,  and  if  the  name 
had  been  formed  from  these  elements, 
with  the  assumed  change  in  their  form 
(which  would  be  a  violent  one,  however), 
it  would  quite  certainly  have  been  For- 
nicalia,  never  California. 

The  Greek  “  Kala  phora  nea,”  and 
“  Kala  phor-neia,”  and  the  Latin  “Cali- 
da  fornax”  fail  utterly,  as  Cronise  ob¬ 
serves,  in  historical  probability.  The 
assumption  would  be  a  violent  one,  that 
the  originator  of  the  name  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  either  language,  equally  so  that 
the  discoverer  of  the  country  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  and  still  more  so 
that,  if  he  was,  he  should  have  drawn 
upon  that  knowledge  to  find  a  name  for 
his  new  acquisition,  instead  of  taking 
one  from  his  native  tongue.  Indeed, 
these  guesses  remind  us  of  nothing  so 
much  as  of  Dean  Swift’s  whimsical  1 
burlesque  upon  etymology,  when  he  al¬ 
leged  that  the  Hebrew  was  derived  from 
the  English,  adducing  as  proof  the  name 
of  “  Moses,”  which  he  said  was  clearly 
a  corruption  of  “Mow-seas!” 

Cronise  remarks  (though  merely  as  a 
curious  circumstance),  that  in  Bavaria 
rosin  is  called  “  Kalifornea.”  The  true 
state  of  the  case  is  this  :  Crude  rosin  is 
called  “  Harz  ”  ;  but  the  prepared  rosin 
which  is  used  for  fiddle-bows  and  other 
purposes  is  known  in  the  German  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  by  the  name  of  “  Colopho- 
nium,”  from  “  Colophon,”  an  ancient 
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Greek  city  of  southwestern  Asia  Minor. 
Under  this  name  it  is  sold  by  druggists 
all  over  Germany,  but  is  frequently 
asked  for  under  that  of  “  Californium  ”  ; 
punningly,  by  those  who  know  better — 
ignorantly,  by  those  to  whom  the  name 
of  our  thriving  young  State  is  more  fa¬ 
miliar  than  that  of  the  old  Greek  town. 
This,  therefore,  helps  us  nothing  in  our 
inquiry. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  name  being  from  an  Indian 
source.  In  those  names  left  among  us 
from  the  old  Indian  languages  of  the 
country,  there  are  not  wanting  traces  of 
a  capability  for  combination  which  show 
that  they  might  furnish  such  a  name  as 
“  California.”  Thus  the  termination  of 
“  Mokel  -  umne,”  “  Tuol  -  umne,”  and 
“  Cos-umnes,”  seems  to  point  to  a  root 
of  some  such  nature  as  our  English 
“  hurst,”  “  dale,”  or  “  holm.”  Thus  also 
“So-noma,”  “  So-lano,”  “So-toyome,” 
and  “  So-nora,”  may  be  surmised  to  be 
compounds  —  all  containing  a  common 
root ;  and  there  is  a  name  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  on  which  a  daring  speculator 
might  build  an  hypothesis  of  an  Indian 
origin,  namely,  “  Cali-stoga.”  But  in 
the  first  place,  Do  we  know  that  “  Calis- 
toga  ”  is  an  Indian  name  ?*  This  writer, 
at  all  events,  is  not  possessed  of  suffi¬ 
cient  information  either  to  affirm  or  deny 
it.  In  the  next  place,  taking  it  for  Indian, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  name  of 
California  was  first  applied  to  a  locality 
more  than  one  thousand  miles  distant 
from  Calistoga ;  and,  although  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  prevailed  in  places  so  close  to¬ 
gether  as  Sotoyome  (near  Healdsburg), 
Sonoma,  Solano,  and  even  Sonora,  the 
probabilities  are  materially  altered  when 
we  are  considering  two  places  so  far 
apart  as  the  head  of  Napa  Valley  and 
Cape  St.  Lucas.  Then  again,  How  did 

*  Calistoga  is,  we  believe,  a  merely  fanciful  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  first  two  syllables  of  California  and  the 
last  two  syllables  of  Saratoga,  applied  to  a  popular 
California  Spa. — Ed. 


the  author  of  the  romance,  written  in  or 
before  the  year  1510,  hear  of  the  Indian 
name,  supposing  it  to  have  been  then  in 
existence  in  the  country  ?  Anahuac  and 
Peru  were  powerful  empires,  the  fame  of 
which  had  spread  far  over  the  Continent ; 
and  vague  reports  of  the  latter  reached 
Vasco  Nunez  at  Darien,  many  years 
before  the  country  itself  was  discovered 
by  Europeans.  But  the  tribes  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  small,  feeble,  and  unknown 
to  fame  ;  not  till  three  centuries  and  a 
half  after  that  novel  was  written  was  its 
renown  to  spread  through  the  habitable 
world.  In  short,  the  hypothesis  must 
be  given  up  ;  it  has  nothing  like  ground 
enough  to  rest  upon. 

What,  then,  have  we  to  warrant  us  in 
supposing  that  Bernal  Diaz  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  name  before  he  came 
to  this  coast  and  applied  it  on  his  dis¬ 
covering  the  country  ?  And,  where  did 
the  author  of  the  novel  get  it  from  ? 
The  answer  to  these  two  questions  will 
exhaust  what  can  be  said  on  our  sub¬ 
ject. 

Bernal  Diaz  left  Spain  with  the  ex¬ 
pedition  sent  out  under  Pedrarias  in  the 
end  of  1513  or  commencement  of  the 
following  year.  Even  supposing,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  was  not  quite  so  simple  a 
matter  in  those  days  to  mail  the  last 
new  novel  to  a  friend  in  the  colonies  as 
it  is  now,  still  he  had  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  it  before  he  left  home. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  sufficient  intelli¬ 
gence  and  education  to  be  likely  to  read 
it  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  excellent 
“True  History  of  the  Conquest  of  New 
Spain,”  of  which  he  was  the  author,  a 
work  which  has  done  more  to  bring  his 
name  down  to  our  days  than  either  his 
gallantry  as  a  soldier  in  the  hard  fights 
by  which  Mexico  was  won,  or  his  enter¬ 
prise  as  a  discoverer.  Beyond  these 
probabilities,  it  is  true,  we  cannot  ad¬ 
vance,  for  he  nowhere  makes  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  work  nor  quotation  from  it. 
But  if  we  calculate  the  probabilities  of 
the  same  combination  of  sounds  being 
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fallen  upon  by  him  and  by  the  author  of 
the  romance  (or  even  of  the  same  name 
being  borrowed  by  both  from  the  same 
source),  independently  of  each  other, 
we  shall  find  them  to  be  to  the  former 
as  one  to  a  million.  It  is  true  that  the 
name  Missouri  occurs  in  Kurdistan  as 
well  as  in  our  Western  States,  with  no 
possibility  of  connection  between  them, 
and  that  of  Tehama  in  Arabia  as  well 
as  in  California,  with  the  barest  shadow 
of  a  possible  connection ;  but  these 
examples  exhaust  the  list  of  such 
cases. 

As  to  the  probability  of  his  thinking 
of  it  when  he  found  California,  some 
more  tangible  grounds  can  be  shown. 
In  the  romance  so  often  mentioned  the 
following  passage  occurs  :  “  Know  that 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Indies  [that  is, 
to  the  north  of  Mexico,  as  Diaz  would 
understand  the  expression]  there  is  an 
island  called  California,  very  near  to  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise.”  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia  was  long  taken  to  be  an  island,  and 
it  was  an  idea  of  Columbus,  as  well  as  of 
Las  Casas,  with  both  of  whom  Diaz 
might  well  be  acquainted,  that  the  Ter¬ 
restrial  Paradise  was  somewhere  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  If,  therefore,  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  above  passage,  it 
would  certainly,  to  a  man  with  his  ideas 
and  beliefs,  appear  very  applicable  to 
the  country  which  he  had  discovered. 

Leaving  it,  then,  to  our  readers  to  at¬ 
tach  such  degree  of  likelihood  as  they 
judge  fit  to  the  first  supposition,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  our  last  question  :  Where  did 
the  author  of  the  romance  find  the 
name  ? 

In  considering  this  question  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  that  author  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  country  he  de¬ 
scribed,  consequently  could  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  any  circumstance  connected 
with  it  —  such  as  local  name,  local  cus¬ 
toms,  physical  appearance,  or  natural 
productions.  The  considerations  that 
would  recommend  a  name  to  him  would 
be  of  a  wholly  different  nature.  Now, 


we  have  a  suggestion  to  offer,  which  our 
readers  must  judge  of  for  themselves, 
though  of  course  if  we  did  not  consider 
it  a  likely  one,  we  should  not  take  the 
trouble  to  present  it. 

Some  i, 600  years  before  that  romance 
was  written  there  lived  at  Rome  a  lady, 
filling  a  very  prominent  position  there. 
She  was  the  wife  of  a  rising  politician 
called  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  and  her  name 
was  Calphurnia.  It  has  come  down  to 
us  in  history,  principally  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  her  husband  divorced 
her,  saying  that  “  Caesar’s  wife  must  be 
above  suspicion but  respectable  his¬ 
torians  consider  this  as  mere  buncombe, 
intended  on  his  part  to  make  a  little  po¬ 
litical  capital.  Now,  the  name  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  uncommon  to  have  a  little  smack 
of  novelty  about  it,  which  might  well  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  the  writer  of  a  romance, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  so  ob¬ 
scure  as  to  render  it  unlikely  that  it 
would  be  known  to  a  man  moderately 
acquainted  with  ancient  history.  It  has 
come  down  as  a  name  to  our  own  times, 
being  now  borne  ( inter  alias )  by  a  lady 
who  was  recently  the  matron  of  one  of 
the  large  charitable  institutions  of  San 
Francisco,  and  not  improbably  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  choice  of  her  worthy  pa¬ 
rents  by  some  such  considerations  as 
those  suggested  above.  The  changes 
in  the  spelling  are  very  slight  and  all 
warranted  by  abundant  analogies.  Thus 
the  insertion  of  the  i  is  the  same  as  the 
difference  between  the  English  cap-tain 
or  chap-ter  and  the  Spanish  cap-i-tan  or 
cap-i-tulo,  all  from  the  same  Latin  root ; 
the  change  of ph  to  f  is  what  every  Span¬ 
iard  makes  daily  when  he  writes  foto- 
grafia  for  photography  ;  and  the  change 
of  u  to  o  is  the  same  as  from  the  Latin 
diurnus  (daily)  to  its  Spanish  derivative 
jornal  (journal). 

Perhaps  some  very  inquisitive  person 
may  ask  :  What  does  the  name  Calphur¬ 
nia  mean  ?  Good  friend,  we  cannot  tell. 
Nobody  knows.  Only  this  can  be  said 
about  it,  that  if,  as  there  seems  no  reason 
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whatever  to  doubt,  it  was  the  feminine 
form  (slightly  altered)  of  the  name  Cal- 
purnius,  it  appears  in  the  name  of  Lu¬ 
cius  Calpurnius  Piso,  and  another,  not 
at  present  remembered,  as  that  of  one  of 
the  original  gentes ,  or  clans,  of  which 
the  Roman  State  was  composed.  In 
this  way  it  carries  us  back  to  the  times 
ante  urbs  condita  —  before  the  city 
was  founded  —  in  other  words,  seven 
and  a  half  centuries  before  Christ,  and 
its  form  seems  to  indicate  an  Oscan  or 
Etruscan  parentage.  As  nothing  of 
these  languages  remains  to  us  but  a 


few  half-obliterated  inscriptions,  there 
is  a  very  slim  likelihood  of  our  ever 
knowing  more  about  it  than  we  do.  An 
ill-natured  person  would  remark  that 
probably  it  was  the  name  of  some 
big  robber,  and  indicative  of  the  qual¬ 
ities  proper  to  such  a  personage ; 
but,  in  the  benignant  charity  of  our 
nature,  we  repudiate  the  supposition, 
and  insist  upon  it  that  the  name 
must  have  had  a  highly  respectable 
meaning,  since  otherwise  it  would  not 
be  a  fit  appellation  for  our  adopted 
California. 


INVITATION. 

When  the  wild  bee  hums, 
And  the  partridge  drums, 

Hie  ye  to  the  woods  : 

Drop  your  books  and  charts, 
And  your  gilded  arts, 

And  your  greed  of  goods. 

Slip  the  dusty  town, 

Shun  the  prying  clown, 
Beaten  pathways  miss  : 
Over  field  and  wall 
Answer  to  the  call 
From  the  wilderness ! 

From  the  pains  that  bite 
You  shall  find  respite 
In  the  solitudes : 

Where  the  rabbit  hides, 

And  the  jay,  abides 
Balm  for  bitter  moods. 

In  the  flowery  glade, 

And  the  greenwood  shade, 
Life  is  large  and  sound : 
And  you  will  not  need, 

And  you  will  not  heed, 

To  be  Mammon  crowned. 
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A  PONY  RIDE  IN  KAMTCHATKA. 


WE  had  been  spending  a  number 
of  days  in  Petropaulski,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  novelties  and  pleasures  of  Kam- 
tchadal  life,  and  as  Mahood  and  myself 
were  soon  to  start  for  the  Amoor  to 
explore  the  country  lying  west  of  the 
Okhotsk  Sea,  and  would  probably  not 
have  another  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
suburban  resorts  of  Petropaulski,  a  po¬ 
ny  ride  to  Avatcha  was  suggested,  pro¬ 
vided  we  could  procure  the  ponies,  as 
there  were  but  few  of  them  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

At  the  appointed  time  we  assembled 
at  the  rendezvous,  in  front  of  Mr.  Fleu- 
ger’s  store,  where  four  of  the  horses 
awaited  us,  so  Mr.  Fleuger,  Dodd,  Ma¬ 
hood,  and  myself  started  op,  leaving 
Kennan  and  Mr.  Bollman  to  follow 
when  the  other  horses  should  come  up. 
I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  horses,  and  all  the  sympa¬ 
thy  in  my  nature  was  aroused  when  I 
thought  of  the  poor  little  things  carry¬ 
ing  great  stout  men  like  us  up  and  down 
the  hills  that  border  Avatcha  Bay,  but 
being  a  poor  rider,  my  pity  for  the  po¬ 
nies  was  mitigated  by  the  consolation 
that  should  I  fall  off,  no  great  harm 
'would  result  from  it.  They  are  about 
four  and  one-half  feet  high,  Stout  and 
thick-set,  with  manes  reaching  nearly  to 
their  knees,  and  long,  heavy  tails  that 
trail  on  the  ground  when  they  make  the 
slightest  descent.  Owing  to  my  lack  of 
confidence  in  my  riding  abilities,  I  in¬ 
quired  for  the  most  gentle  animal,  which 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of  the  na¬ 
tives. 

The  creature  designated  was  the 
smallest  of  the  troop  —  a  mother  ac¬ 
companied  by  her  colt,  which  was  al¬ 
most  as  large  as  herself.  The  saddle 
was  like  one  of  our  saw-horses,  covered 
with  several  thicknesses  of  bearskin, 


and  loomed  up  above  the  little  creature 
like  the  humps  on  the  back  of  a  drome¬ 
dary.  On  one  side  was  a  stirrup,  and  on 
the  other  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by 
a  piece  of  rope  with  a  loop  almost  large 
enough  for  horse,  saddle,  and  all  to  walk 
through. 

I  walked  up  to  the  creature  and  by 
balancing  myself  on  my  left  toe,  suc¬ 
ceeded  without  difficulty  in  throwing 
my  right  leg  over  the  saddle,  which  was 
just  high  enough  to  keep  my  feet  from 
dragging  on  the  ground.  As  it  was, 
whenever  the  horse  stepped  over  a 
stone  or  stick  of  wood  I  had  to  raise  my 
feet  to  avoid  them.  Two  or  three  times, 
when  not  sufficiently  alert,  my  corns 
had  to  suffer  the  penalty,  after  which  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  al¬ 
terations  in  the  arrangement  of  my  stir¬ 
rups. 

Now  for  the  first  time  I  noticed  that 
the  others  had  their  stirrups  drawn  up 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  backs  of 
their  horses,  and  I  concluded  to  do  the 
same,  and  was  soon  perched  up  on  the 
skins,  my  knees  and  shoulders  almost 
on  a  level.  I  could  hardly  balance  my¬ 
self  at  first,  but  by  occasionally  using 
my  arms  as  a  balancing-pole,  soon  ac¬ 
quired  the  art. 

Off  they  started,  all  ahead  but  Dodd 
and  the  colt,  who  were  waiting  for  my 
animal  to  start.  I  used  all  my  influ¬ 
ence,  but  to  no  avail.  Get  up  !  Click  ! 
click  !  Get  up  !  Then  I  whistled  and 
clicked  again.  My  position  was  such 
that  I  could  not  kick  her  without  falling 
off,  and  I  had  no  whip  or  stick,  so  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  Dodd  finally  came 
up,  shaking  so  with  laughter  that  the 
little  beast  under  him  shook  too,  and 
told  me  to  talk  Russian  to  the  animal ; 
that  it  did  not  understand  English. 
“  Say,  Posholl !  Posholl !” 
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After  making  several  efforts,  I  said  ;t, 
when  the  animal  started  off  on  such  a 
trot  as  to  raise  me  nearly  a  foot  every 
ste-p  she  made.  Then  I  had  to  call  into 
play  all  my  skill  at  balancing,  and  barely 
escaped  falling  a  number  of  times. 

I  had  seen  persons  ride  apparently 
hard  trotting  animals  with  ease  by  ris¬ 
ing  in  their  stirrups  with  each  motion  of 
the  horse.  With  my  feet  so  high,  this 
would  be  not  only  a  difficult  but  dan¬ 
gerous  experiment ;  but  thinking  any¬ 
thing  preferable  to  what  I  was  undergo¬ 
ing,  I  made  the  effort,  but  only  once,  as 
I  immediately  found  myself  crawling  in 
from  the  mare’s  neck,  upon  which  I  was 
prostrated  by  the  experiment.  It  was 
no  time  to  consider  appearances,  so 
dropping  the  rope  that  was  tied  around 
the  mare’s  nose  for  a  bridle,  I  seized 
her  mane  with  both  hands  and,  rising 
in  my  stirrups  high  enough  to  avoid  the 
saddle  as  it  arose,  kept  in  that  position 
and  let  the  mare  trot  till  she  caught 
up  with  the  others,  when  I  gathered 
together  enough  unexpended  breath 
to  cry  “  Stop  !”  and  I  actually  think 
I  never  experienced  anything  so  really 
luxurious  as  that  pause. 

Cold,  bleak,  barren  Kamtchatka  — 
the  abode  of  frozen  lichens,  ravenous 
wolves,  withering  tempest,  and  starved 
exiles.  The  least  interesting  and  most 
“  God-forsaken  ”  country  under  the  sun, 
could  the  school-boy,  when  he  first  dis¬ 
covers  its  tongue-tangling,  brain-para¬ 
lyzing  name  in  his  to-morrow’s  geogra¬ 
phy  lesson,  only  get  a  glance  at  the 
country  itself,  he  would  think  it  well 
named.  These  were  my  early  impres¬ 
sions  o^.  Kamtchatka,  and  this  was  the 
country  and  climate  our  exploring  par¬ 
ties  expected  to  brave  when  they  left 
San  Francisco. 

But  what  a  contrast !  It  was  a  calm, 
beautiful  day  in  August,  just  after  a 
refreshing  summer  shower,  and  the 
sunlight  fairly  glistened  from  the  fresh, 
green  slopes  that  extended  to  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge.  The  whole  country  was  be¬ 


sprinkled  with  clusters  of  wild  flowers  of 
the  brightest  hues,  and  hundreds  of  birds 
darted  from  the  tallgrass  as  we  advanced, 
or  flitted  among  the  thick  bushes  that  in 
places  bordered  our  path.  The  sky  was 
of  the  brightest  blue,  partially  obscured 
by  huge,  feathery  masses  of  clouds,  that 
lazily  drifted  across  the  heavens,  casting 
alternate  light  and  shade  upon  the  land¬ 
scape.  Only  one  thing  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  jnost  lovely  prospect,  and 
this  was  but  temporarily  denied  us, 
since  the  lofty,  conical,  snow-capped 
peaks  of  Avatcha  and  Villeuchiuski 
were  obscured  in  the  masses  of  cloud. 

As  we  quitted  the  town  we  passed  two 
grassy  mounds,  surmounted  with  rude 
wooden  crosses,  in  one  of  which  mounds 
lay  the  remains  of  the  Cossacks  who 
fell  in  the  desperate  struggle  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Allied  forces  dur¬ 
ing  the  Crimean  war,  on  the  promon¬ 
tory  just  to  our  left ;  and  in  the  other 
lay  their  enemies.  Then  passing  to  the 
left,  circling  the  border  of  a  small  lake, 
separated  from  the  bay  by  a  narrow 
sand  spit,  our  path  led  along  the  base 
of  a  high,  precipitous  cliff,  upon  the 
brink  of  which,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  those  residing  here  at  the  time, 
a  severe  hand-to-hand  encounter  took 
place  between  the  opponents.  Reach¬ 
ing  the  sand  spit  we  started  up  our 
ponies,  much  to  my  discomfort,  and 
dashed  at  a  rapid  pace  past  the  fisher¬ 
ies,  where  were  thousands  of  salmon 
drying  in  the  sun,  for  the  winter  sus¬ 
tenance  of  the  dogs  that  have  to  be 
maintained.  Dozens  of  crows  were  fly¬ 
ing  and  cawing  about,  picking  up  frag¬ 
ments  of  dried  fish,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  a  troop  of  hungry  but  handsome  Es¬ 
quimaux  dogs  that  were  chained  to  the 
posts  of  the  fisheries,  and  unable  to  get 
their  portion.  Salmon  is  the  principal 
article  of  food  for  both  man  and  beast 
here.  Even  horses  and  cows,  in  the 
absence  of  other  diet,  subsist  on  it  and 
appear  to  be  very  well  satisfied.  As  we 
passed  to  the  leeward  of  the  fisheries 
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a  very  strong  and  decidedly  unpleasant 
odor  smote  upon  our  nostrils,  which  ex¬ 
plained  the  little  regard  my  companions 
had  for  my  feelings  by  spurring  up  their 
horses. 

Leaving  the  spit,  our  route  lay  over  a 
low  spur  that  made  down  to  the  water — 
skirting  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  bay — 
now  up  hill,  now  down,  through  groves 
of  white  birch  on  the  hill  sides,  then 
over  alternate  stretches  of  smooth  shell 
beach,  and  jagged  stones  and  bowlders 
that  border  the  water’s  edge.  The 
greater  part  of  the  way  the  rank  grass 
and  weeds  arose  far  above  the  horses’ 
backs,  and  frequently  it  was  impossible 
to  see  more  than  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  rider  in  advance. 

This  was  the  season  for  cutting  hay, 
for  which  purpose  the  old-fashioned 
sickle  is  used,  and,  at  intervals  along 
the  route,  we  saw  stacks  of  it  piled  up 
in  the  woods  or  on  the  flats,  where  it 
will  be  left  until  the  snows  come,  when 
the  owners  with  dogs  and  sleds  carry  it 
to  town  for  their  horses  and  cows. 

The  cows  here  are  also  very  small  in 
height,  but  are  nearly  as  broad  as  they 
are  tall.  They  yield  about  five  bottles 
of  milk  per  head  daily.  Milk  is  always 
measured  here  by  the  bottle,  each  bot¬ 
tle  holding  nearly  a  quart. 

It  was  generally  my  office  to  bring 
up  the  rear  of  the  procession,  as  we 
had  to  ride  Indian  file  on  account  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  winding  trail. 
Two  or  three  times,  however,  I  start¬ 
ed  ahead,  but  the  colt,  or  “adjutant,” 
as  the  rest  of  the  party  called  it,  was 
very  independent  and  wilful,  took  no 
pains  to  keep  up,  and,  when  any  of 
those  behind  approached  it,  a  pair  of 
small  hoofs  was  rather  viciously  pre¬ 
sented  for  their  inspection.  Again,  my 
animal  was  so  extremely  gentle  that  it 
required  all  the  whistling  and  Russian 
I  could  master  to  keep  her  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  those  in  advance, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  those  in  the  rear. 

Another  great  hindrance  to  my  rapid 


progress,  was  the  anxiety  of  the  mother 
for  the  colt,  for  every  few  rods  it  would 
get  lost  in  the  tall  grass,  and  set  up  a 
loud  whinnying,  when  the  mother  would 
stand  perfectly  still  till  it  caught  up 
again,  in  spite  of  any  remonstrance  on 
my  part. 

We  saw  traces  of  bears  in  the  deep 
grass  near  the  beach,  made  by  them  in 
their  nightly  excursions  to  the  shore  in 
search  of  “  sea  cabbage,”  which  is  their 
chief  article  of  food  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  Afterwards,  when  the  fish  begin  to 
ascend  the  streams,  they  subsist  almost 
entirely  on  them,  and  are  very  skilful  in 
procuring  their  food.  Bruin,  having  sta¬ 
tioned  himself  by  the  side  of  some  nar¬ 
row  stream,  quietly  awaits  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fish,  and,  by  a  dexterous 
stroke  of  his  paw,  with  his  long  claws 
hooks  the  fish  entirely  out  of  the  water, 
and  devours  it  at  his  leisure.  The  flesh 
of  the  bear  is  hardly  palatable  here,  on 
account  of  the  strong  fishy  flavor. 

As  we  approached  our  destination 
— the  small  town  or  rather  village  of 
Avatcha,  about  seven  miles  from  Petro- 
paulski — we  were  greeted  with  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  sights  I  ever  be¬ 
held.  We  turned  a  point  of  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  the  bay,  from  which  the 
country  extended,  apparently  level  for 
miles  inland,  when  it  began  to  rise  in  a 
gentle  swell,  becoming  more  indistinct 
and  gradually  swelling  into  hills  as  it 
receded  from  the  shore.  Each  range 
was  succeeded  by  another,  a  little  higher 
and  a  little  more  indistinct,  until  the 
last  was  hardly  discernible  in  the  thick 
haze  of  distance,  and  was  crowned  by 
heavy  masses  of  cloud  that  extended  a 
number  of  degrees  above  the  horizon. 
Far  above  this  mass  was  the  magnificent 
volcanic  peak  of  Avatcha,  over  fourteen 
thousand  feet  high.  Though  distant 
forty  miles  its  snowy  summit,  glittering 
in  the  sunlight,  was  so  keenly  cut  against 
the  bright  azure  of  the  sky,  that  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  mile  away.  It  is  a 
perfect  cone,  and  so  steep  that  one  con- 
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stantly  expects  the  huge  masses  of  snow 
and  ice  to  come  dashing  down  the  sides 
to  the  snow  limit,  and  drop  off  into 
boundless  space,  as,  below  the  snow  line, 
the  bare,  distant  mountain  is  blended 
with  and  lost  in  the  sky,  leaving  the 
snowy  summit  apparently  suspended 
from  the  heavens  by  some  invisible  cord. 
Far  to  the  south  rose  its  noble  rival 
old  Villeuchiuski,  a  dome  of  burnished 
silver.  To  the  left,  in  a  graceful  curve, 
extended  the  white  beach,  circling  the 
head  of  the  bay ;  and  just  before  us,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river  that  winds 
through  the  deep  grass,  and  groves  of 
white  birches  on  the  plain,  lay  the  small 
group  of  huts — picturesque  in  the  dis¬ 
tance — that  forms  the  town  of  Avatcha. 
When  the  view  first  broke  upon  our 
vision  we  all,  involunfarily,  stopped  — 
awe-stricken  by  the  grandeur  and  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  scene.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  for  some  minutes ;  but,  with 
eyes  and  mouths  open,  each  one  stood, 
dreading  to  speak  for  fear  of  dispelling 
the  vision.  At  length  one  of  our  party, 
who  had  been  credited  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  soul  and  susceptibility  for 
the  sublime,  drew  a  long  breath,  and,  in 
a  prolonged,  deep  tone,  uttered — “  By — 
thunder  !  ”  This  produced  a  general 
laugh,  and  brought  us  to  our  senses, 
when  we  galloped  into  the  village  at  a 
brisk  rate,  welcomed  by  the  howling 
and  barking  of  several  hundred  Esqui¬ 
maux  dogs. 

We  fastened  our  steeds  to  a  low 
wicker-work  fence,  made  by  weaving  to¬ 
gether  small  pliable  sticks,  and  followed 
Mr.  Fleuger’s  guidance  to  the  nearest 
house,  the  proprietor  of  which  was 
standing  in  the  door,  as  we  approached, 
to  receive  us. 

“That  is  an  exile,”  whispered  Dodd. 
As  he  was  the  first  one  of  that  class  of 
beings  I  had  seen,  I  paid  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  appearance,  and,  perhaps,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  try  and  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  him. 

I  did  not  learn  his  name.  He  is  an 


old  Tartar,  now  seventy-six  years  of 
age,  and  has  spent  the  last  forty-six 
years  of  his  life  in  exile  in  Kamtchatka. 
He  never  speaks  of  his  early  life,  so  I 
could  learn  nothing  of  his  history,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  deserted  from  the  Russian 
army,  and  joined  a  band  of  robbers, 
among  whom  he  distinguished  himself 
for  his  desperation  and  cruelty,  and, 
when  captured,  was  exiled  as  a  punish¬ 
ment.  He  is  a  medium-sized  man,  short 
gray  hair  hanging  down  over  his  fore¬ 
head,  full  round  head,  small  gray  eyes — 
rather  near  to  each  other,  a  very  long 
face,  and  short,  turned  up  nose  —  the 
lower  surface  of  which  was  obscured  by 
a  layer  of  snuff.  His  mouth  was  large, 
and  had  been  robbed  by  Time  of  all  its 
ornaments,  with  the  exception  of  three 
small  black  teeth  in  front.  He  wore  a 
long,  scant  gray  beard  under  his  chin, 
but  his  mustache  was  cut  short  and 
stood  out  like  a  bristling  array  of  bayo¬ 
nets.  His  shirt  was  somewhat  soiled, 
and  his  leather  trousers  tied  tightly 
around  the  waist  with  a  piece  of  rope, 
and  seal  -  skin  boots,  were  a  little  the 
worse  for  wear  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  that, 
his  cows  give  the  richest  and  best  milk 
I  ever  tasted. 

When  sledging  and  riding  parties  go 
from  Petropaulski,  they  always  make 
the  old  man’s  house  a  way-station,  pay¬ 
ing  him  a  few  “copeks”  for  the  use  of 
it,  for  which  reason  he  keeps  it  neater 
than  the  lower  classes  do  generally.  It 
is  built  of  logs,  chinked  with  moss  and 
mud,  like  all  the  others — heated  by  the 
“peachka,”  or  large  brick  oven;  but 
instead  of  loose  reindeer-skins,  he  had 
a  piece  of  canvas  neatly  tacked  down 
for  a  carpet ;  and  on  a  small  rough-hewn 
but  clean  table  stood  that  indispensable 
article  of  furniture  to  a  Russian  house¬ 
hold —  the  “samovar,”  or  tea-urn,  al¬ 
ready  under  way. 

As  we  entered  the  house  I  was  very 
forcibly  struck  by  the  hundreds  of  cock¬ 
roaches  that  scampered  across  the  floor 
and  table,  and  that  could  be  seen  run- 
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ning  along  the  crevices  in  the  walls  on 
all  sides.  These  people  brush  them 
from  their  food,  and  out  of  the  way,  as 
carelessly  as  we  do  flies,  and  seem  to 
make  no  effort  to  kill  them.  I  thought 
there  must  be  some  superstitious  belief 
connected  with  them  that  protected  them 
from  wholesale  slaughter,  but  was  told 
that  the  people  had  often  tried  to  exter¬ 
minate  them  ;  without  success,  however, 
since  they  are  so  numerous,  and  increase 
so  rapidly,  that  it  is  considered  time  and 
trouble  thrown  away.  They  submit  to 
the  nuisance  with  the  best  possible 
grace,  and  await  the  coming  of  cold 
weather,  when,  for  a  whole  day,  the 
doors  and  windows  are  all  thrown  open, 
to  freeze  or  stupefy  the  roaches,  after 
which  they  give  the  whole  house  a  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning,  having  first  picked  the 
dead  cockroaches  from  all  the  cracks 
and  crevices. 

I  tried  to  get  a  sketch  of  “  mine  host,” 
but  he  viewed  the  preparations  with  such 
evident  distrust  and  dissatisfaction,  that 
I  abandoned  the  effort.  Probably  my 
uniform  and  note-book  made  him  sus¬ 
picious,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of 
my  being  a  Government  spy  or  detec¬ 
tive,  seeking  some  clew  by  which  to 
confiscate  his  dogs  and  cows  for  the 
public  welfare. 

While  prying  about  among  the  huts, 
hovels,  and  fisheries  of  the  village, 
with  an  eye  for  the  curious,  I  thrust  my 
head  into  a  low,  dark  room  in  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  log  -  cabin  that  stood  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  houses,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  struck  with  the  dismalness  of 
the  place.  A  dungeon  suggested  itself 
to  my  mind  at  first  —  but  what  use  they 
could  make  of  a  dungeon,  in  a  peaceable 
little  settlement  like  this,  where  only  two 
or  three  families  resided,  and  they  the 
most  harmless  kind  of  people,  I  could 
not  imagine.  There  was  one  small  pane 
of  glass  set  snugly  in  the  logs,  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  which  admitted  so  lit¬ 
tle  light,  I  could  hardly  distinguish  an 
object.  Gradually,  as  my  eyes  became 


accustomed  to  the  darkness,  I  saw  that 
the  ceiling  was  very  low,  and  it,  together 
with  the  walls,  was  blackened  and  glossy 
as  if  from  smoke. 

In  one  corner  was  a  platform  about  five 
feet  high,  with  three  tfide  wooden  steps 
leading  up  to  it ;  roughly  made,  but 
smooth  on  the  upper  surfaces.  In  an¬ 
other  corner  was  a  low,  rude  oven  made 
of  loose  cobble-stones,  piled  carelessly 
over  a  kind  of  iron  framework,  beneath 
which  were  pieces  of  charred  wood ; 
and  near  by  were  two  old  barrels  partly 
filled  with  water. 

My  curiosity  was  thoroughly  aroused, 
so  I  called  the  attention  of  my  compan¬ 
ions  to  the  place,  hoping  to  get  an  ex¬ 
planation. 

Dodd  told  us  it  was  a  primitive  speci¬ 
men  of  a  Russian  steam  bath.  The 
barrels  are  filled  with  water,  after  which 
the  stones  of  the  oven  are  made  as  hot 
as  possible  by  the  fire  beneath  them. 
The  water  in  one  of  the  barrels  is  then 
heated  by  putting  some  of  the  hot  stones 
in  it,  the  other  being  allowed  to  remain 
cold  for  the  final  plunge.  The  bath-room 
is  then  opened  for  the  foul  air  and  “ou- 
ga,”  as  the  Russians  call  it,  to  escape, 
when  the  bather  enters,  stripped,  and 
everything  is  closed  up  as  tightly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  To  generate  steam,  cold  water  is 
thrown  on  the  hot  stones,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  heat  is  almost  unbearable, 
the  upper  platform,  of  course,  being  the 
hottest.  The  wide  steps  are  to  enable 
the  bather  to  enjoy  different  degrees  of 
temperature.  After  perspiring  to  his 
heart’s  content,  he  gives  himself  a 
thorough  bathing  in  the  hot  water  and 
winds  up  with  the  cold  souse,  when  he 
leaves  the  bath  and  dresses  at  his  leis¬ 
ure  in  a  small  ante-room  adjoining  the 
bath. 

Dodd’s  explanation  and  description  of 
the  bathing  process  were  pleasant,  but  I 
had  no  desire  to  undergo  such  a  process 
in  that  dismal  establishment.  It  is  a 
very  necessary  precaution  to  allow  the 
gases  to  escape  from  the  room  before 
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bathing,  as  not  unfrequently  very  dan¬ 
gerous  consequences  result  from  them. 
The  inhabitants  here  are  very  fond  of 
these  baths  and  will  endure  a  great  deal 
of  heat. 

As  we  were  riding  leisurely  back  to 
town  I  was  startled  by  the  cry,  “  There ’s 
a  wolf!  a  wolf!”  “  Where  ?”  we  all  cried 
simultaneously.  “  I  have  forgotten  my 
revolver,”  said  the  first,  nervously  feel¬ 
ing  in  his  vest  pocket,  as  though  that 
was  the  place  he  usually  carried  it. 
The  discoverer  pointed  to  a  large  hill 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  us,  over 
which  our  trail  led,  and,  sure  enough, 
the  dark  form  could  be  distinctly  seen. 
Presently  another  emerged  from  the 
woods  ;  but  this  one  was  white,  so,  giv¬ 
ing  a  shout,  we  were  immediately  an¬ 
swered  by  Kennan  and  Mr.  Bollman, 
who  were  coming  out  to  meet  us. 

Our  nervous  companion  felt  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  disappointed  that  it  was  not  a  wolf, 
but  consoled  himself  with  the  idea  that 
we  might  see  a  real  one  before  we 
reached  town. 

As  we  came  up  Mr.  Bollman  was  try¬ 
ing  to  tighten  his  saddle,  which  had  just 
turned  with  him,  dropping  him  gently 
on  his  head,  but  without  injury.  They 
were  equally  curious  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  animal  that  followed  us,  and  had  a 
hearty  laugh  when  they  saw  the  nose  and 
ears  of  the  “adjutant”  just  discerni¬ 
ble  above  the  tall  grass,  trying  to  find 
its  mother,  and  making  the  woods  ring 
with  its  loud  whinnyings. 

Mr.  Fleuger’s  horse  was  a  perfect 
prodigy  in  his  gymnastic  performances, 
and  afforded  the  rest  of  us  no  small 
amount  of  amusement.  He  was  partic¬ 
ularly  fond  of  exercising  on  the  brinks 
of  steep  hills,  where,  regardless  of  the 
feelings  of  the  rider,  he  tried  to  see  how 
high  he  could  raise  his  hind  feet  with¬ 
out  going  entirely  over.  It  was  never 


before  my  happy  fortune  to  ride  all  day 
on  horseback  without  being  thrown,  or 
in  some  manner  awkwardly  dismounted, 
and  I  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  an  es¬ 
cape  from  my  usual  fate  this  time.  My 
fears  were  well  founded.  I  had  just 
.been  undergoing  the  tortures  of  one  of 
those  trots,  over  a  stretch  of  beautiful 
upland  that  terminated  in  a  precipitous 
bank  about  fifty  feet  high,  which  we  had 
to  descend.  Just  as  I  got  over  the  brow 
I  felt  my  saddle  beginning  to  slip,  so 
stopped  my  horse  and  attempted  to  dis¬ 
mount  on  the  grade.  But  during  the 
trot  my  foot  and  leg  had  passed  through 
the  rope  loop  or  stirrup,  which  I  had 
forgotten,  and  instead  of  landing  on  my 
feet,  I  found  myself  suspended  by  one 
leg  over  the  horse’s  head,  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  descent  of  thirty  feet  at  an  an¬ 
gle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Mahood  was 
just  going  to  disengage  my  foot  when 
my  mare  saved  him  the  trouble  by  rais¬ 
ing  her  hind  feet  perpendicularly  over 
her  head.  I  picked  myself  up  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  none  the  worse,  and, 
looking  up,  saw  the  creature  standing  in 
the  same  old  place,  from  which  she  had 
evidently  witnessed  my  evolutions  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction. 

We  made  a  halt  at  a  group  of  houses 
five  “versts  ”  from  Petropaulski,  where 
quantities  of  rich  milk  were  drunk,  in 
spite  of  frequent  earnest  warnings  that 
it  would  become  butter  before  wre 
reached  town,  and  would  cause  a  severe 
headache  the  next  day. 

Sore,  tired,  but  withal  well  pleased 
with  our  day’s  ride,  we  reached  the  town 
about  dark,  and  immediately  sought  our 
comfortable  berths  on  the  brig  Olga , 
which  was  soon  to  bear  us,  not  from 
the  Kamtchatka  of  early  impressions, 
but  from  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  spots  on  earth — in  the  summer 
season. 
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THE  word  “bay”  is  of  Saxon  origin, 
literally  meaning  an  angle.  To  the 
great  confusion  of  geographical  science, 
it  and  the  word  “gulf”  are  used  indis¬ 
criminately  as  applied  to  any  arm  of  the 
sea,  or  large  tract  of  water  around  which 
the  land  forms  a  curve,  or  partial  en¬ 
closure.  Arbitrarily,  usage  has  gener¬ 
ally  limited  the  word  bay  to  the  smaller 
of  such  bodies  of  water,  while  the  word 
gulf  is  applied  to  the  larger.  A  more 
nearly  exact,  and  far  more  literal,  dis¬ 
tinction,  with  more  definiteness  of  idea, 
wrould  obtain,  were  the  word  gulf  ap¬ 
plied  universally  and  exclusively  to 
bodies  of  water  whose  width  is  nearly 
uniform  throughout,  as  the  Gulf  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  or  greatest  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Hudson’s 
Bay,  Baffin’s  Bay,  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
or  the  Red  Sea ;  whilst  the  term  bay 
should  be  confined  to  bodies  of  water 
whose  greatest  width  is  at  their  de¬ 
parture  from  the  main  line  of  the  coast, 
as  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Bay  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Bay  of  Bis¬ 
cay,  or  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Of  all  the 
bays  of  the  world  these  last  named  two 
most  nearly  answer  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word.  To  apply  this  term  to  such 
land-locked  bodies  of  water  as  the  Bay  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  San  Francisco  Bay, 
is  therefore  a  misnomer.  And  yet  cus¬ 
tom  is  such  a  tyrant  that  he  would  be  a 
bold  geographer  who  should  attempt  to 
institute  a  reform  in  this  respect,  and 
give  to  the  rising  generation  a  Hudson’s 
Gulf,  a  Gulf  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  San 
Francisco  Gulf,  a  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence, 
a  Bay  of  Genoa,  or  a  Bay  of  Siam.  He 
would  be  the  object  of  such  ridicule  as  fol¬ 
lowed  Webster’s  attempts  at  reform  in 
orthography,,  or  as  was  heaped  upon 
Richard  Grant  White  and  James  Brown 


in  their  efforts  to  systematize  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  our  language.  Nay,  such  a  geog¬ 
rapher  would  find  himself  at  bay  in  his 
newly-named  gulfs,  if  not  utterly  en¬ 
gulfed  in  his  modernized  bays. 

Not  venturing  then  to  attempt  any 
such  innovation,  but  “  taking  the  world 
as  we  find  it,”  we  propose  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  Bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  San  Francisco  Bay,  two  of 
the  most  magnificent  sheets  of  water  in 
the  world.  The  former  of  these  is  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  Atlantic  in  latitude 
twenty-two  degrees  fifty-five  minutes 
south  ;  the  latter  from  the  Pacific  in 
latitude  thirty-seven  degrees  forty-eight 
minutes  north.  Save  in  the  particulars 
of  latitude,  longitude,  and  direction 
from  the  sea,  the  approach  of  either  of 
these  is  not  essentially  unlike  that  of 
the  other.  The  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of 
each,  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  lofty  hills, 
comparatively  destitute  of  foliage  on 
their  surface.  The  mouth  of  either  bay 
is  only  about  a  mile  in  width,  while  each 
immediately  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
and  beautiful  sheet  of  inland  water. 
Santa  Cruz  on  the  right,  with  its  frown¬ 
ing  and  fortified  brow,  and  the  Pao 
PAssucar  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  are  strikingly 
duplicated  by  Fort  Point  and  the  North 
Head,  which  form  the  pillars  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  Yet  these  latter  are  less 
marked  than  the  former  in  the  individ¬ 
uality  of  character  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  respective  ranges  of 
which  each  forms  a  part.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  more  conspicuous  landmarks  in 
the  world  than  the  Sugar  Loaf — the  Pao 
PAssucar  mentioned  above — which 
rises,  a  perfect  monolith,  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-two  feet  above  the 
sea.  Nor  is  the  Sugar  Loaf  alone  in 
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this  range  in  its  peculiarly  conspicuous 
and  striking  character.  The  whole 
range  to  the  south  of  Rio  is  of  most 
remarkable  conformation.  As  seen 
from  the  sea  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  mighty  giant,  lying  upon  his  back, 
and  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet.  Gavia 
forms  his  head — a  somewhat  receding 
forehead,  a  prominent  Roman  nose,  and 
a  clearly  defined  eye,  with  a  depression 
corresponding  to  the  neck,  and  a  growth 
of  vegetation  which  readily  serves  for 
hair  and  beard.  “  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains,”  in  New  Hampshire,  is  not 
more  apparent  or  natural  than  this. 
Passing  northward,  Tijuca’s  broad  and 
elevated  summit  indicates  the  folding 
of  the  giant’s  hands  upon  his  breast, 
while  Corcovado  marks  the  rising  of  the 
knees,  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  the  upturned 
feet.  This  outline  is  about  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  some  of  its  more  prominent 
points,  such  as  Gavia  and  Tijuca,  rise 
more  than  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  To  behold  from  the  sea  this 
giant  in  his  sleep  of  death,  and  hear  old 
Ocean  moan  his  requiem,  is  awe-in¬ 
spiring  in  the  extreme.  Gavilan,  Loma 
Prieta,  Diablo,  and  Tamalpais,  though 
of  very  different  conformation,  serve  to 
mark  the  general  similitude  of  the  two 
coasts.  Northward  and  southward  from 
the  mouth  of  either  bay  is  a  great  suc¬ 
cession  of  lesser  hills  than  these,  jum¬ 
bled  together  in  apparent  confusion. 
San  Francisco  approached  from  sea¬ 
ward  in  the  morning,  and  Rio  in  the 
evening,  has  each  its  “  Golden  Gate.” 
The  extent  of  each  of  the  two  bays  is 
nearly  the  same,  although  with  San 
Pablo  and  Suisun  Bays,  and  their  con¬ 
necting  straits,  San  Francisco  Bay  is 
somewhat  the  larger.  Either,  however, 
is  large  enough  to  harbor  all  the  navies 
of  the  world. 

A  few  miles  within  its  mouth,  each  of 
these  bays  has  a  city  bearing  its  own 
name  ;  and  each  of  these  cities  is  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  coast,  on 
its  own  side  of  the  equator,  and  of  the 


continent.  Each  of  them  is  situated  on 
a  peninsula,  and  each  of  them  has  its 
smaller  city  of  homes  across  the  bay. 
San  Domingo  and  Praia  Grande  are  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  in  some  measure,  what 
Oakland  and  Brooklyn  are  to  San 
Francisco. 

Each  of  these  magnificent  bays  is  be- 
studded  with  islands.  Angel  Island, 
Alcatraz,  Yerba  Buena,  Red  Rock,  The 
Brothers,  The  Sisters,  and  Mare  Island 
having  their  counterparts  in  Ilha  do 
Governador,  dos  Frades,  Raqueta, 
Villaganhas,  Enchadas,  and  Cobras. 
Villaganhas  is  a  mass  of  fortifications, 
much  like  Alcatraz,  while  Cobras  is  the 
seat  of  the  Navy  Yard,  thus  corre¬ 
sponding  to  Mare  Island.  And  while 
we  have  our  “Brothers”  and  “Sisters” 
within  the  bay,  Rio  has,  just  outside  the 
entrance,  its  Rai  (Father),  Mai  (Mother), 
and  Tres  Irmaos  (Three  Brothers). 

Besides  the  mountains  buttressing  on 
these  bays,  each  of  them  is  bordered  by 
large  tracts  of  marsh  or  tule,  as  also  by 
extensive  tracts  of  arable  lands. 

Each  is  the  outlet  of  a  country  among 
the  richest  of  the  world  in  its  natural 
resources,  and  among  the  most  varied 
in  its  climate.and  general  character. 

Having  noted  these  points  of  resem¬ 
blance,  it  maybe  of  interest  to  mention  a 
few  in  which  the  contrast  is  no  less 
striking. 

The  Bay  of  Rio  has  the  advantage 
of  being  the  “  Half-way  House  ”  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  great  ocean  highways  of  the 
world.  To  secure  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  winds,  it  is  usual  for  sailing 
vessels,  from  the  United  States  and  all 
parts  of  Europe,  bound  to  the  East 
Indies,  to  China,  to  Japan,  and  indeed 
to  all  points  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  cross  the  equator  somewhere 
near  the  thirtieth  degree  of  west  longi¬ 
tude,  and  then  to  run  down  the  coast  of 
Brazil  to  about  the  latitude  of  Rio, 
crossing  the  calms  of  Capricorn  be¬ 
tween  the  thirtieth  and  fifteenth  de¬ 
grees  of  west  longitude.  This  brings 
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them  within  a  few  degrees  of  Rio  ;  and 
of  course  many  are  obliged  to  put  in 
there  for  repairs  or  for  fresh  supplies, 
rendered  necessary  by  their  tedious  de¬ 
lays  in  crossing  the  calms  of  Cancer 
and  the  doldrums,  as  also  in  battling 
with  head  winds  between  the  doldrums 
and  this  point.  So,  too,  all  the  vessels 
from  the  above  named  ports  of  Europe 
and  America,  bound  to  Valparaiso,  Cal¬ 
lao,  San  Francisco,  and  other  ports  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  American  continent, 
as  also  those  bound  to. the  Sandwich 
Islands,  New  Zealand,  New  Holland, 
the  Fijis,  Marquesas,  the  Friendly  and 
Society  groups,  and  other  ports  of  the 
Pacific,  pass,  even  more  closely  than 
those  before  named,  by  the  door  of  Rio. 
Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no 
other  great  seaport  of  the  world  which 
lies  directly  in  the  track  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  world’s  commerce.  There 
is  certainly  no  other  where  so  many 
men-of-war  of  all  nations  meet  and  ren¬ 
dezvous.  There  is  no  other  where  there 
is  so  much  powder  burned  in  exchang¬ 
ing  salutations.  It  is  certainly  no  or¬ 
dinary  advantage  to  be  thus  the  ex¬ 
clusive  port  of  the  world’s  greatest 
commercial  highway.  Moreover,  since 
steam  has  been  so  largely  introduced  as 
an  agent  of  commerce,  the  additional 
advantage  is  derived  of  being  the  great 
half-way  coaling  station  of  these  ves¬ 
sels,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of 
them  bound  to  the  Pacific. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  Bay 
of  Rio  is  its  undisturbed  security.  It 
is  rare  to  find  so  large  a  body  of  water 
so  completely  sheltered  as  this.  The 
lower  coast  range  varies  in  elevation 
from  a  thousand  to  three  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  in  heighft  The  city  and 
harbor  nestle  under  and  lie  in  the  em¬ 
brace  of  these  lofty  hills.  Thereby  they 
have  full  protection  from  easterly  and 
southerly  winds-.  The  coast  range 
proper,  or  Serra  do  Mar,  and  the  Organ 
mountains  are  a  barrier  against  all  vio¬ 
lence  from  the  west.  Old  Boreas,  in 


his  travels  through  the  tropics,  becomes 
so  enervated  that  he  is  bereft  of  all 
power,  and  Rio  needs  no  protection 
from  the  north.  To  tell  the  whole 
truth,  it  is  rare  indeed  that  protection 
is  needed  from  any  quarter.  Scarce  any 
other  spot  on  the  globe  enjoys  such  per¬ 
fect  immunity  from  violent  gales  as  this. 
A  glance  at  Maury’s  storm  chart,  made 
up  from  the  experience  and  observation 
of  hundreds  of  navigators,  extending 
through  long  decades  of  years,  will 
serve  to  show  those  not  familiar  with 
this  region  that  no  portion  of  the  sea  is 
more  generally  exempt  from  storms 
and  violent  gales  than  the  east  coast  of 
South  America  within  the  tropics.  Ship¬ 
ping  is  never  imperilled  here  by  storm, 
nor  is  it  ever  unsafe  to  put  out  in  the 
bay  in  an  ordinary  quarter  boat. 

Still  another  peculiarity  of  the  Bay  of 
Rio  and  vicinity  is  its  freedom  from 
fogs.  Beyond  the  early  morning  mists, 
which  are  speedily  dispelled  by  the  ris¬ 
ing  sun,  fogs  are  unknown  between  the 
equator  and  Capricorn  on  the  east  coast 
of  South  America.  A  little  south  of  Cap¬ 
ricorn  and  thence  on  to  the  southward, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  they 
are  occasionally  experienced  ;  but  to  a 
far  less  extent  than  in  corresponding 
northern  latitudes.  Certainly  this  ex¬ 
emption  from  fogs  is  no  small  consider¬ 
ation  in  favor  of  the  Bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Another  item  in  the  count,  in  favor  of 
the  Bay  of  Rio,  is  the  unsurpassed 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  natural 
scenery.  Previous  to  our  acquaintance 
with  the  valley  of  the  Yosemite,  the  nat¬ 
ural  scenery  of  Rio  was  unrivalled  in 
all  the  known  world.  Alike  in  many  of 
their  prominent  features,  in  many  di¬ 
verse,  upon  which  of  these  unparalleled 
scenes  of  grandeur  Nature  has  lavished 
her  greatest  glories  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say.  Either  might  furnish  land¬ 
scapes  to  stock  the  Louvre,  or  material 
of  which  to  compose  a  library.  To  at¬ 
tempt  a  description  of  the  natural 
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scenery  of  Rio  in  a  magazine  article  is 
therefore  simply  absurd.  The  carpet  of 
soft,  velvety  green,  bespangled  with  rich 
and  varied  flora,  which,  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  cover  the  summits  and 
slopes  and  vales  bordering  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay,  renders  the  scene  picturesque 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  but  the  Bay  of 
Rio  has  the  advantage  of  a  luxuriant 
and  evergreen  tropical  vegetation,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  boldness  and  grandeur  in 
its  surroundings,  unequalled  by  any 
other  body  of  water  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  grandest  combined  view  of  land 
and  water,  of  continent  and  ocean,  of 
bay  and  lake,  river  and  cascade,  city 
and  country,  mountain  and  valley,  of 
forest  wilds  and  garden  glories,  upon 
which  the  eye  of  man  ever  rested,  is 
had  from  the  summit  of  Corcovado,  it¬ 
self  a  huge  monolith,  rising  three  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  only 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city. 
But,  lest  our  language  appear  extrava¬ 
gant,  let  us  quote  a  passage  or  two  from 
others.  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher  says  :  “  I 

have  again  and  again  entered  and  quit¬ 
ted  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  when  the 
billows  were  surging  and  when  the  calm 
mantled  the  deep ;  and  whether  in  the 
purple  light  of  a  tropic  morning,  in  the 
garish  noon,  or  in  the  too  brief  twilight 
of  that  southern  clime,  it  has  always 
presented  to  me  new  glories  and  new 
charms.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
look  upon  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
scenes  of  both  hemispheres  ;  but  I  have 
never  found  one  which  combined  so 
much  to  be  admired  as  the  panorama 
which  we  have  attempted  to  describe. 
On  the  Height  of  St.  Elmo  I  have  drank 
in  as  much  beauty  from  that  curvilinear 
bay  of  southern;  Italy,  upon  whose 
bosom  float  the  isles  of  Capri  and  Is¬ 
chia,  and  upon  whose  margin  nestle  the 
gracefully-shaped  Vesuvius,  the  long 
arm  of  Sorrento,  and  the  proverbially 
brilliant  city  of  Naples.  I  have  seen 
very  great  variety  in  the  blue,  isle-dotted 


Bay  of  Panama ;  and  I  have  beheld  in 
the  Alps,  and  in  the  western  entrance 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  the 
black,  jagged  Andes  are  rent  asunder, 
scenes  of  wildness  and  sublimity  with¬ 
out  parallel ;  but,  all  things  considered, 
I  have  yet  to  gaze  upon  a  scene  which 
surpasses  in  combined  beauty,  variety, 
and  grandeur,  the  mountain-engirdled 
Nitherohi !  ”* 

Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  a  chaplain  in  the 
United  States  navy,  who,  after  his  first 
visit  to  Rio,  had  beheld  some  of  the 
most  renowned  scenery  of  the  world, 
writes  as  follows  : 

“  I  was  anxious  to  test  the  fidelity  of 
the  impressions  received  twenty  years 
ago  from  the  same  scenery,  and  to  de¬ 
termine  how  far  the  magnificent  picture, 
still  lingering  in  my  memory,  was  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  reality,  or  how  far  it  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
younger  years,  and  the  freshness  of  less 
experienced  travel.  The  early  light  of 
the  morning  quickly  determined  the 
point.  *  *  *  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
to  have  been  impressed  with  higher 
admiration  by  any  picture  in  still  life 
than  by  the  group  of  mountains  and  the 
coast  scenes,  meeting  my  eyes  on  the 
left.  The  wildness  and  sublimity  of 
Pao  d’  Assucar,  Tres  Irmaos,  Gavia, 
Tijuca,  and  Corcovado,  and  their  fan¬ 
tastic  combinations  from  the  point  at 
which  we  viewed  them,  can  scarcely  be 
rivalled  ;  while  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  coloring  thrown  over  and  around  the 
whole,  in  purple  and  gold,  rose -color 
and  ethereal  blue,  were  all  that  the  va¬ 
ried  and  glowing  tints  of  rising  day 
ever  impart.  No  fancy  sketch  of  fairy 
land  could  surpass  this  scene,  and  we 
stood  gazing  upon  it  as  if  fascinated  by 
the  work  of  a  master-hand.” 

Gardner,  an  English  botanist,  writes  : 

“  It  is  quite  impossible  to  express  the 
feelings  which  arise  in  the  mind  while 


*  “  Hidden  Waters,”  being  the  Indian  name  of 
the  Bay  of  Rio. 
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the  eye  surveys  the  beautifully- varied 
scenery  which  is  disclosed  on  entering 
the  harbor — scenery  which  is,  perhaps, 
unequalled  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  on  the  production  of  which  Nature 
seems  to  have  exerted  all  her  energies. 
Since  then  I  have  visited  many  places 
celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  grandeur, 
but  none  of  them  have  left  a  like  im¬ 
pression  on  my  mind.  As  far  up  the 
bay  as  the  eye  could  reach,  lovely  little 
verdant  and  palm-clad  islands  were  to 
be  seen  rising  out  of  its  dark  bosom  ; 
while  the  hills  and  lofty  mountains  which 
surround  it  on  all  sides,  gilded  by  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  formed  a  fitting 
frame  for  such  a  picture.” 

Rev.  Walter  Colton,  then  a  chaplain 
of  the  United  States  navy,  wrote  thus, 
in  1845 : 

“  The  bay,  studded  with  picturesque 
islands,  circles  up  bold  and  beautiful 
some  thirty  miles  into  the  main  land. 
The  shore  presents  here  a  glittering 
beach,  which  retreats  into  the  green  re¬ 
cesses  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  is  there 
overhung  by  some  stupendous  cliff 
which  throws  its  dark  shadows  below. 
The  whole  bay  is  like  a  resplendent 
lake  looking  to  heaven  amid  Alpine  pin¬ 
nacles.  High  above  all  soars  the  steep 
Corcovado,  where  plays  the  first  blush 
of  morn,  and  where  the  dying  day  lin¬ 
gers  ;  while  the  Organ  mountains,  with 
their  sharp  peaks,  pour  down  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  winds.  All  between  these 
lofty  barriers  and  the  quiet  bay  present 
a  forest  of  fantastic  cones  ;  while  swing¬ 
ing  depths  of  shade  wave  over  the  glad 
rills  that  leap  down  their  sides  and 
make  music  at  their  base.  It  would 
seem  as  if  some  volcano  had  thrown  up 
these  hills  in  a  frolic  ;  or,  as  if  some 
Titanic  spirit,  imbued  with  a  love  of  the 
wonderful,  had  been  permitted  to  work 
out  its  conceptions  in  these  wild  shapes. 
*  *  *  The  architecture  of  man  here 
is  so  inferior  to  that  of  Nature,  it 
ought  to  make  an  apology  whenever  it 
shows  itself.”  And  yet,  the  half  is  not 
told! 


But  here  we  must  leave  the  glories  of 
the  Bay  of  Rio,  and  note  some  of  the 
features  of  our  own. 

San  Francisco  Bay  has  an  inland 
source  of  supply.  The  Sacramento 
River,  with  its  tributaries,  pours  into  it 
a  very  considerable  volume  of  water, 
especially  during  and  following  the 
rainy  season.  There  are  also  many 
smaller  streams  of  which  it  is  the  out¬ 
let.  These  rivers  open  up  the  interior, 
and  afford  facilities  for  inland  naviga¬ 
tion,  which  give  to  our  bay  a  marked 
advantage  over  its  South  American 
rival :  for  the  combined  waters  of  the 
Mag£,  the  Macagu,  the  Inhomerim,  the 
Yguasu,  the  Merith,  and  the  Sarapuy, 
all  the  “ rivers”  of  the  Bay  of  Rio, 
would  not  make  a  volume  greatly  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  San  Antonio  Creek — 
certainly  not  nearly  as  large  as  the  San 
Joaquin. 

To  the  practical  American  mind  the 
islands  and  gardens  of  palm,  banana, 
orange,  lime,  mango,  marmosa,  and 
acacia,  the  forests  of  precious  woods 
draped  with  mosses,  hung  with  cipos,  and 
decked  with  orchideae,  the  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  with  their  “Parrot  Beaks,”  their 
“Lord  Hood’s  Nose,”  their  “Square 
Topsail,”  and  their  “  Organ  Pipes,” 
would  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
our  scores  of  steamers  which  plough 
our  inland  waters,  or  our  hundreds  of 
sloops  and  schooners  —  those  white¬ 
winged  birds  of  the  bay — which  flit  to 
and  fro  carrying  the  comforts  and  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life  inland,  and  return  with  the 
treasures  of  our  mountains  and  valleys. 

The  present  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  a 
man  six  feet  seven  in  his  stockings,  with  a 
magnificently  developed  physique,  while 
morally  and  intellectually  he  is  equally 
broad  and  lofty.  But  a  few,  very  few,  of 
his  subjects  are  like  him  in  any  respect. 
The  mass  of  them  are  physically  and 
mentally  dwarfed,  and  almost  without 
moral  character,  or  nobility  of  senti¬ 
ment.  The  only  great  thing  about  them 
seems  to  be  their  self-conceit.  A  single 
illustration  will  serve  to  tell  the  story. 
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When  in  Rio,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
writer  met  with  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  or 
sixty  pages,  treating,  in  a  pompous  and 
superficial  way,  a  purely  local  topic.  It 
may  have  been  read  by  five  hundred 
people  in  the  city  of  Rio,  and  possibly 
one-tenth  of  that  number  outside.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  pamphlet  was  prefa¬ 
tory,  and  this  preface  closed  as  follows  : 
“  Into  whatsoever  language  this  volume 
may  be  translated,  the  world  over,  the 
author  respectfully  requests  that  a  text 
may  be  retained  in  the  original !  ”  The 
probabilities  are  that  not  a  single  word 
of  it,  save  the  above  characteristic  pas¬ 
sage,  has  ever  got  out  of  the  original. 


It  may  be  set  down  as  a  universal 
rule,  that  a  people  for  whom  God  and 
Nature  have  done  everything  will  do 
nothing  for  themselves.  The  country 
surrounding  the  Bay  of  Rio  and  far 
away  into  the  interior,  is  naturally  well- 
nigh  an  Eden  ;  but  it  is  an  Eden  over 
whose  every  foot  of  land  the  trail  of 
the  serpent  is  seen ;  an  Eden  whose 
every  Eve  eats  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
in  sorrow  brings  forth  children.  It  is 
an  Eden  without  pleasure  —  a  paradise 
without  joys.  It  is  peopled  with  a  race 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  its  glo¬ 
ries,  or  of  availing  themselves  of  its 
blessings. 
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BOLOGNA  is  a  queer  old  town, 
and  if  you  go  there,  I  want  you 
to  go  to  the  Hotel  Brun.  But  then,  of 
course,  you  will  do  it,  if  you  are  an 
American,  for  it  is  the  best  hotel  in  the 
city  according  to  all  the  guide-books. 

Oh,  that  our  noble  country  would 
learn  the  art  of  cooking  Breakfast  ! 
When  I  recall  the  Hotel  Crocelle  of 
Naples,  the  Brun  of  Bologna,  the  Ca- 
vour  of  Milan,  with  their  incomparable 
morning  feasts,  the  oranges,  the  fresh, 
crisply-fried  sardines,  the  juicy  steak — 
broiled  without  butter,  and  served  with 
cool  lemon,  the  omelet  as  yellow  as 
gold  and  bright  as  snow,  the  crescent 
bread,  the  glass  or  two  of  unsweetened 
wine,  the  carafe  of  sparkling  Seltzer- 
water — and  then  think  of  the  last  break¬ 
fast  that  I  took  (not  in  San  Francisco, 
of  course,  but  say)  in  Chicago,  my  mind 
is  filled  with  a  sad  un worded  wonder. 
From  a  soil  that  has  been  tilled  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  they  will  produce  a  ban¬ 
quet  for  Jove — and  we,  from  a  soil  that 
a  thousand  centuries  have  enriched, 
would  feed  Hercules  into  a  dyspepsia. 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  vigor  with  which 


Woman’s  Suffrage  is  being  pushed  in 
some  parts  of  our  country.  I  would 
give  her  not  only  the  ballot,  but  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  all  the  public  offices.  It 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  doubtful  how  the 
experiment  would  result  politically ; 
but  if  we  can  make  all  our  servant -girls 
justices  of  the  peace,  we  will  put  men 
into  the  kitchen,  and  prolong  our  days. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  see  in 
Bologna;  so,  after  we  two  (Dean  and  I) 
had  done  the  gallery  and  the  churches, 
and  experimented  in  Bologna  sausages, 
we  ate  our  last  breakfast  somewhat  fore¬ 
bodingly,  and,  with  a  sigh,  saw  our  bag¬ 
gage  once  more  stowed  away  in  a  hack 
for  the  depot.  It  must  have  been  near 
noon,  I  think,  when  breakfast  was  over, 
our  few  francs  doled  out  to  the  omni¬ 
present  servants,  our  adieus  exchanged 
with  the  obsequious  host,  our  cigars 
lighted,  and  ourselves  seated  in  the 
carriage. 

The  streets  of  Bologna,  like  the  streets 
of  many  other  towns  of  North  Italy,  are 
arcaded.  Apparently  the  houses  are 
built  close  upon  the  gutter  of  the  streets  ; 
and  then,  all  the  front  rooms  of  the  first 
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story  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  the 
sidewalk — the  projecting  second  story 
being  supported  by  pillars  and  arches. 
The  road -way  is  laid  in  cobble,  with 
four  lines  of  smooth,  flat  stones  on 
which  the  wheels  of  going  and  com¬ 
ing  vehicles  may  roll  smoothly  and. 
easily.  By  noon  the  streets  are  com¬ 
paratively  deserted,  especially  if  it  be 
a  very  warm  day ;  and  I  presume,  in 
a  ride  of  a  mile  to  the  depot  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  we  did  not  pass  a 
dozen  wagons  of  any  kind.  The  great 
white  curtains  hung  down  between  the 
pillars  of  the  arcade,  keeping  the  sun 
off  pedestrians,  and  hiding  them  from 
our  view.  It  was  so  still  and  Sunday¬ 
like,  that  we  were  half  asleep  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  station. 

There  was  no  unusual  stir  at  the  depot. 
Our  tickets  were  purchased,  the  doors 
of  the  waiting-room  were  thrown  open, 
the  train  was  quickly  filled,  its  carriages 
all  locked,  and  we  expected  to  hear 
the  guards  cry  “ partenza”  the  station- 
master  ring  his  bell,  and  the  engineer 
blow  his  whistle.  We  lighted  fresh  ci¬ 
gars,  then  looked  at  our  watches,  and 
then  at  each  other.  In  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  by  rail  on  the  Continent 
this  was  the  first  time  in  which  the 
train  had  failed  to  start  to  the  minute. 
It  must  be  in  our  watches.  We  looked 
at  the  station  clock.  The  watches  were 
correct.  A  horrible  thought  flashed 
across  the  mind.  We  were  in  the  wrong 
train.  We  wanted  to  go  to  Venice.  Who 
could  tell  where  this  wretched  train  was 
going.  Both  heads  were  thrust  out  the 
window ;  both  mouths  opened  in  a  con¬ 
fused  utterance  of  French  and  Italian. 
The  guards  assured  us  that  it  was  all 
right.  We  knew  better.  It  was  all 
wrong.  We  had  several  times,  say  once 
or  twice,  had  reasons  to  mistrust  our 
use  of  the  Continental  tongues.  We 
appealed  to  still  other  guards.  Why 
should  we  be  taken  back  to  that  hateful 
Florence  ?  We  had  seen  all  we  wanted 
to  of  it.  We  were  sure  the  train  was 


going  to  Florence :  and  we  must  go  to 
Venice.  They  insisted  that  we  were  in 
the  train  for  Venice.  It  was  inexplica¬ 
ble  ;  but  we  sat  down  and  endeavored  to 
compose  ourselves.  The  whang,  clang, 
rub-a-dub-dub  of  a  band,  suddenly  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  platform  of  the  station, 
brought  us  to  our  feet,  and,  by  the  time 
we  could  turn  to  the  window,  a  whistle 
shrieked,  and  then,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
royal  car  stood  right  opposite  our  own, 
and  we  were  face  to  face  with  the  King 
of  Italy.  All  was  hurly-burly  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  “Viva!  Viva!”  The  windows 
of  our  train  were  thrust  full  of  arms 
flourishing  all  manner  of  hats,  until  it 
looked  like  an  enormous  centipede 
turned  upon  its  back.  We  tried  to 
shout  in  Italian ;  but  gave  it  up,  and  sub¬ 
stituted  a  hearty  American  “hurrah!”  j 
This  man,  who  has  raised  himself  from 
the  government  of  a  petty  State  to  the 
throne  of  a  great  kingdom,  is  the  Yan¬ 
kee  of  modern  monarchs.  He  is  not  a 
pretty  man.  We  may  venture  to  say 
that:  since  he  calls  himself  the  home¬ 
liest  man  in  Italy.  His  head  is  about 
the  shape  and  size  of  a  two -hundred- 
pound  bomb.  His  mustache  and  impe¬ 
rial  are  of  enormous  proportions  ;  but 
the  hair  of  his  scalp  is  cropped  close  as 
the  grass  on  an  English  lawn.  He  is 
about  six  feet  in  height,  with  broad 
shoulders  and  heavy  limbs.  There  is  a 
keen  yet  kindly  look  in  his  eye,  as  we 
saw  it ;  but  it  is  the  only  redeeming 
feature  of  his  face.  He  was  dressed  in  n 
a  short  sack-coat  of  dark-blue  cloth,  with 
waistcoat  of  the  same,  and  light  cassi-- 
mere  trousers.  He  stood  by  his  window r 
some  minutes,  nodding  to  all  in  sight ; ; 
while  a  few  be-sashed  individuals  flut¬ 
tered  around  the  royal  car  in  a  state  ofi 
great  excitement,  and  the  band  waxed! 
preposterously  noisy. 

The  royal  car  was  painted  dark-blue, . 
with  the  Italian  coat  of  arms  in  a  larger 
centre  panel.  It  was  fitted  up  in  parlor: 
style,  and  upholstered  in  blue  silk  and: 
velvet. 
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At  last  we  were  off,  the  royal  train 
preceding  ours.  It  did  one  good  to  see 
the  loyalty  of  upper  Italy.  In  Naples 
and  Florence  there  is  always  grumbling. 
The  Italians  have  to-day  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  monarchial  government  in  Europe  ; 
but  they  measure  a  government  by  what 
it  costs,  not  by  what  it  does.  In  the 
Sicilies  they  told  us  they  would  as  soon 
have  the  Bourbons  back,  for  their  taxes 
were  then  no  heavier  ;  and  in  Tuscany 
we  found  men  who  preferred  the  Grand 
Duke  to  a  free  government :  because 
he  could  live  on  less.  If  liberty  costs  a 
franc  more  than  slavery,  they  would 
choose  slavery.  But  Venetia  was  then 
in  all  the  ardor  of  her  first  love  ;  for  it 
had  not  been  a  year  since  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  gave  her  back  to  Italy.  All 
along  the  route  the  red,  white,  and 
green  of  the  United  Kingdom  fluttered 
in  the  air  as  the  cars  dashed  by.  Peas¬ 
ants,  villagers,  and  town-people,  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  various  stations,  to  catch  if 
possible  a  glimpse  of  him  whom  they 
were  delighted  to  honor. 

The  depots  were  tastefully  draped  in 
the  national  colors  ;  ladies  wore  them 
upon  their  breasts  ;  and  little  six-year- 
olds  strutted  about  in  the  uniforms  of 
the  line.  At  Padua  there  must  have 
been  of  citizens  and  soldiers  over  fifteen 
thousand  assembled. 

All  this  amused  us  for  a  time  ;  but 
even  following  the  King  was  becoming 
a  little  stupid  —  when  an  incident  oc¬ 
curred  that  somewhat  relieved  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  day.  At  one  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  an  Italian  family  entered  the  car. 
Dean  and  I  had  so  far  had  a  compart¬ 
ment  to  ourselves,  and  were  beginning 
to  growl  when  we  saw  the  door  open 
and  a  half-dozen  boxes  and  bundles 
tumbled  in ;  but  another  glance  satis¬ 
fied  us.  Our  cigars  were  a  cheap  sacri¬ 
fice.  I  think  we  would  have  thrown  a 
whole  boxful  away,  could  we  have  been 
,  smoking  so  many.  The  party  were  evi¬ 
dently  a  mother,  two  sisters,  and  a  maid. 
The  mother  was  in  black,  lustrous  in 


dress,  not  remarkable  in  feature,  but 
quietly  dignified  in  deportment.  The 
daughters  were  dressed  in  gray  travel¬ 
ling  suits.  The  elder  was  passably 
good-looking;  but  the  younger  was 
beautiful  beyond  all  comparison.  She 
was  the  ideal  Italian,  whose  existence 
we  had  doubted.  Black  hair,  eyes  of  a 
deep  rich  brown,  pure  in  their  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  gentle  in  expression ;  an 
oval  face  with  the  clearest  olive  com¬ 
plexion,  slightly- dimpled  cheeks  and 
chin,  straight  nose  with  delicately-chis¬ 
elled  nostrils,  a  lovely  mouth — disclos¬ 
ing,  when  she  smiled,  small,  white  teeth, 
as  even  as  this  line  on  which  I  write — 
she  was  a  St.  Cecilia,  in  a  railway  car ; 
her  hands  were  as  beautiful  as  her  face 
— small,  elegantly  tapering,  showing  the 
delicate  interlacings  of  the  veins  —  and 
slender  fingers,  tipped  with  almond- 
shaped  nails.  She  sat  opposite  me,  by 
the  side  of  Dean.  I  could  see  that  he 
was  bringing  his  whole  mind  to  bear 
upon  the  situation.  She  dropped  the 
little  bouquet  that  had  been  lying  in  her 
lap.  Dean  dived  for  it  with  the  agility 
of  a  pearl-fisher,  and  handed  it  back 
with  an  exquisite  wave  of  the  hand. 
“  Grazia ,  signor. ”  The  tones  were 
kind — yet  you  need  hear  them  only  once 
to  know  that  the  dropping  was  an  acci¬ 
dent.  Then  Dean  bethought  himself 
to  offer  her  his  seat  by  the  window.  One 
might  see  by  his  face  that  he  was  pull¬ 
ing  over  his  few  French  words,  and 
practising  their  pronunciation.  Then 
he  ventured— partly  rising  and  bowing, 
accompanying  his  offer  with  elaborate 
gestures.  She  knew  what  he  meant ; 
but  whether  she  understood  his  words, 
I  know  not.  At  least,  it  pleased  her  to 
decline  his  offer  in  a  few  kindly-spoken 
words  of  Italian,  as  if  she  had  under¬ 
stood  only  his  gestures.  He  saw  it  was 
of  no  use  after  this.  If  he  had  been 
able  to  speak  Italian,  he  might  not  have 
had  sufficient  self-control ;  but  as  it  was, 
he  wisely  desisted  from  any  further  at¬ 
tentions,  contenting  himself  by  stroking 
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his  beard,  and  looking  out  the  corner  of 
his  eye.  She  talked  now  and  then  with 
the  others,  in  low  but  easy  tones — smil¬ 
ing  in  an  entirely  unembarrassed  way, 
but  so  happily,  you  could  see  it  would 
have  been  something  fuller — perhaps  a 
little  ripple  of  a  laugh  —  if  no  others 
had  been  present.  At  some  station  the 
maid  bade  the  party  adieu,  pressing  the 
hands  of  the  mother  and  elder  sister  to 
her  lips  ;  but  our  inamorata  gently  drew 
down  her  hand,  declining  this  token  of 
inferiority  and  obedience.  She  detained 
the  maid  a  moment,  that  she  might  pull 
some  flowers  from  her  bouquet  and 
give  them  to  her.  How  hungrily  Dean 
looked  at  those  flowers !  He  soon  after 
gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  regard  to 
the  bestowal  of  such  precious  gifts  upon 
so  unworthy  an  object,  as  we  were  smo¬ 
king  and  walking  up  and  down  the  plat¬ 
form  of  a  station,  at  which  we  took  our 
lunch.  To  distract  his  attention,  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  our  locomotive  was  named 
Guido  Reni.  “Yes,”  said  he,  “and 
Guido  never  excelled  his  drawing  of 
to-day.”  This  poor  joke  put  him  in 
good  humor  with  himself,  so  that  his 
spirits  quite  rose  again.  However,  he 
did  not  enter  the  car  until  after  the 
ladies  were  seated,  that  he  might  have 
the  opportunity  to  say  “pardon,”  as  he 
passed  between  them  to  his  seat.  They 
left  us  at  the  last  station  before  reach¬ 
ing  Venice  ;  and  we  were  gratified  by  a 
modest,  kindly  little  nod,  just  before  the 
shutting  of  the  station  door  put  a  finis 
to  the  chapter.  Was  the  story  ever  con¬ 
tinued  ?  Perhaps  I  will  tell  you  some 
day ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  that  for  five 
minutes  we  were  quite  cast  down.  Our 
thoughts  then  reverted  to  His  Majesty; 
and  we  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  guesses 
as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do  in  Venice, 
and  whether  we  should  see  him  there. 
Meanwhile  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and 
in  the  twilight  we  saw  ourselves  running 
over  a  plain  as  flat  as  if  it  had  been 
ironed.  Then  the  plain  changed  to  a 
marsh,  and,  at  last,  we  were  running  on 


a  narrow  causeway  through  the  open 
sea.  Looking  back,  all  the  land  had 
disappeared,  and  to  all  appearance  we 
were  taking  a  railroad  ride  on  the  ocean. 

Presently  the  lights  began  to  twinkle 
ahead  of  us,  and  the  city  rose  up  darkly 
and  confusedly  against  the  sky.  As  we 
passed  through  the  magnificent  depot, 
we  *found  ourselves  on  a  broad  stone 
platform,  with  four  or  five  steps  leading 
down  to  the  water.  Here  were  lying 
abotit  a  hundred  gondolas,  and  by  their 
prows  stood  two  hundred  gondoliers, 
who,  flinging  their  arms  about  in  the 
dusk,  looked  like  a  Virgilian  picture  of 
the  wailing  shades  on  the  shores  of  the 
Styx. 

As  we  sank  into  the  cushion  of  the 
gondola  which  we  had  selected,  we 
noticed  that  the  neighboring  houses 
were  illuminated,  and,  for  a  moment, 
we  regretted  that  we  had  not  preceded 
the  King,  rather  than  followed  him. 

However,  Venice  was  new  to  us  ;  and 
the  novelty  of  all  about,  shut  out  all  else 
from  our  minds.  Our  gondoliers  were 
taking  us  by  a  cross-cut  to  the  hotel, 
whose  name  we  had  given  them,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  we  quickly  found  our¬ 
selves  among  the  narrowest  and  least 
frequented  canals.  The  luxurious  cush¬ 
ions  on  the  seat — back,  arms,  and  foot¬ 
stool — the  equally  luxurious  motion  of 
the  boat,  the  subdued  dip  of  the  oars, 
the  death -like  stillness  about  us,  the 
massive  and  gloomy  palaces  frowning 
upon  us — and  so  close  to  the  boat  that 
we  could  almost  touch  them  with  either 
hand — the  faint  twinkle  of  one  or  two 
stars  overhead,  the  heavy  drooping  of 
flags  from  windows  above,  the  shooting 
under  low  bridges,  that  seemed  the  door¬ 
ways  to  vaults — all  these  surroundings 
of  night,  shadow,  and  stillness,  weighed 
upon  us  as  a  mysterious  dream,  so  that 
we  spoke  only  in  whispers.  But  all 
these  were  changed  in  a  moment,  as  we 
shot  between  two  frowning  palaces  out 
upon  the  grand  canal.  So  completely 
had  we  forgotten  the  previous  hours 
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of  the  day — so  instantaneous  was  the 
change — that  we  sprang  to  our  feet  as 
if  a  miracle  had  been  performed  before 
our  eyes.  Night,  shadow,  quiet  —  all 
gone — and  we  stood  dumbly  gazing  up 
and  down  that  gorgeous  sweep  of  pal¬ 
aces,  each  one  of  which  was  as  the  work 
of  a  fairy.  There  was  not  a  window  on 
either  side  of  the  canal  that  waS  not 
ablaze  with  light ;  and  ten  thousand 
flags  showed  all  their  colors  in  the 
gorgeous  glitter.  And  in  the  centre 
of  this  wide  thoroughfare,  whose  very 
waters  seemed  a  flood  of  fire,  floated 
the  royal  barge,  surrounded  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others,  whose  innumerable 
colored  lanterns  now  twinkled  with  the 
gentle  swaying  of  the  boat,  now  darted 
hither  and  thither  like  meteors.  Before 
the  canopied  gondola,  in  which  the  King 
rode,  was  one  filled  with  singers,  and, 
at  the  very  instant  that  we  were  thrust 
upon  the  scene,  they  broke  forth  into  a 
glorious  song  of  victory,  while  the 
swarming  rivas,  balconies,  and  house¬ 
tops,  burst  into  uncontrollable  shouts  of 
welcome  ;  rockets  sprang  into  the  air, 
land  made  a  mimic  heaven  with  their 
[stars  ;  bengal  lights,  now  on  the  shore 
[and  now  in  the  centre  of  the  canal, 
[changed  the  whole  scene  in  quick  suc- 
jcession  through  all  the  colors  of  the 


rainbow,  martial  bands,  stationed  at 
intervals  along  the  canal,  rolled  down 
and  across  it  the  sounds  of  cornets, 
bugles,  and  drums,  until  the  broad  pal¬ 
ace  fronts  reverberated  with  the  echoes 
of  shouts,  songs,  and  voices  of  trum¬ 
pets. 

When  we  had  recovered  our  wits 
sufficiently  to  know  that  wTe  were  still 
on  earth,  and  in  Venice,  and  witnessing 
a  reception  of  the  King,  we  had  our  own 
gondola  forced  into  the  throng;  and 
with  the  cortege  we  floated  down  the 
canal.  At  every  turn  the  scene  in¬ 
creased  in  splendor,  and  the  enthusiasm 
knew  no  waning  ;  until  by  the  Piazza 
San  Marco  the  King  disembarked  amid 
the  salutes  of  artillery,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  the  pealing  of  bands,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  people.  Then  as  if  the 
law  that  had  bound  them  together  was 
broken,  the  boats  separated,  wandering 
off  into  dark,  unlighted  canals  ;  and  we 
found  the  brow  of  our  gondola  once 
again  turned  toward  the  hotel.  Of  the 
many  happy  days  spent  in  Italy,  none 
is  marked  with  whiter  chalk  than  that 
in  which  we  followed  her  King  to  Ven¬ 
ice  ;  of  the  many  enjoyable  evenings, 
none  will  be  remembered  longer  than 
that  one  in  which  we  followed  her  King 
down  the  grand  canal  to  his  palace. 


HOW  WE  LIVE  IN  NEVADA. 


HOW  often  must  I  declare  that 
Nevada  is  not  what  it  was  when 
Ross  Browne  visited  it,  and  wrote  those 
atrocious,  though  I  doubt  not  truthful, 
ales  about  its  mines  and  mills,  and 
•bove  all  its  furious  Washoe  zephyrs  ? 

These  things  were  doubtless  true 
hen,  but  “  nous  avons  change  tout 
elal  Come  to  Virginia  for  a  season 
nd  you  shall  see. 

John  is  superintendent  of  the  “Great 
ilamboozle”  now,  and  is  besides  a 

Vol.  11—30. 


member  of  the  Legislature,  so  of  course 
we  move  in  the  best  society.  I  spent  a 
week  with  him  in  Carson  a  little  while 
ago— when  they  were  attempting  to  pass 
a  bill  by  which  a  wife  might  insure  her 
husband’s  life  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent.  The  bill  did  not  pass,  though 
fair  notes  from  fair  ladies  entreated  the 
suffrages  of  the  honorable  senators. 
They  were  bribed  also  by  the  promise 
of  a  ball — a  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church— but  one  of  the  senators  re- 
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marked  that  those  “  sacred  dances  ” 
had  already  impoverished  two  Legisla¬ 
tures,  and  so  the  sapient  body  refused 
to  be  thus  beguiled. 

But  the  “best  society”  gave  us  some 
excellent  dinners,  and  placed  their  fast¬ 
est  teams  at  our  disposal. 

The  roads  were  not  good,  but  in  Ne¬ 
vada  horses  are  not  expected  to  be  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  state  of  the  roads  over 
which  they  travel,  and  so  one  day  we 
drove  over  to  Washoe  Valley  to  see  the 
palatial  residence  of  a  man  who  was 
created  a  millionaire  in  the  early  days — 
now  six  or  seven  long  years  ago — and 
who  died  in  poverty  some  eight  or  nine 
months  since.  Poor  fellow,  he  is  buried 
behind  the  house  which  stands  as  his 
monument  and  that  of  the  wild  specula¬ 
tions  and  excitements  amid  which  this 
young  State  was  born. 

In  its  present  condition  it  is  emblem¬ 
atical  of  the  unsettled  and  unfinished 
state  of  the  country — a  speck  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  grandeur  dropped  upon 
illimitable  waste  of  savagery.  Behind 
it  is  the  quarried  mountain  whence  it 
sprang,  and  before  it  the  beautiful  lake, 
which  lies  like  a  silver  horse-shoe 
dropped  upon  fields  of  snow.  In  sum¬ 
mer  time  this  valley  is  most  lovely,  sur¬ 
rounded  as  it  is  by  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Its  meadows  are 
of  an  emerald  gr6en  ;  acres  of  wheat 
and  barley  sway  in  the  gentle  breeze, 
and  yonder,  where  the  long  bridge  spans 
the  dark  tule  bed,  bloom  thousands  of 
yellow  water  lilies. 

I  am  not  sorry  the  mills  are  mostly 
idle  here  ;  they  should  not  with  their 
clangor  have  invaded  this  peaceful 
spot.  They  have  scared  the  fishes 
from  the  waters  and  the  wild  fowl 
from  the  sedges.  Let  them  perish. 

You  see  that  great  frowning  mountain 
which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Ophir 
Company’s  deserted  house  and  reduc¬ 
tion  works  ?  See  how  a  slice  has  been 
cleft  from  its  side  as  if  by  a  giant’s 
weapon.  Tradition  says  there  was 


frightful  havoc  when  that  mile  or  two  of : 
land  slid  into  the  gorge  below.  There 
used  to  be  an  emigrant  trail  there,  and 
of  all  the  train  that  was  passing  at  the 
hour  of  the  slide,  not  one  was  after¬ 
wards  seen. 

If  you  would  luxuriate  in  mountain 
grandeur  go  as  I  once  did  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  that  mountain.  Ride  through 
the  canon  to  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  and 
tell  me  if  you  ever  before  saw  such 
beautiful  cascades,  such  vivid  tufts  of: 
green,  and  above  all  such  lovely  flowers 
as  grow  by  the  clear  waters,  or  high  in 
the  clefts  of  the  almost  inaccessible 
wall  upon  your  right  and  left.  Leaving  • 
your  horses  at  the  saw-mill  at  the  foot  off 
the  mountain,  or  perhaps  at  one  of  the 
woodchoppers’  huts,  you  will  proceed, 
slowly,  and  with  many  a  backward  slide,!, 
to  the  two  lakes  which  lie  like  gemsj. 
half-way  up  the  ascent. 

Do  not  look  back,  but  going  around! 
the  mountain  when  far  above  the  pines!; 
and  chaparral,  and  upon  the  very  sum-j- 
mit  of  the  bleak  rocks,  look  around  youu 
that  the  full  magnificence  of  the  scene; 
may  burst  at  once  upon  the  senses. 

Hundreds  of  feet  below  you  the  white; 
clouds  of  morning  are  floating,  andl' 
through  this  misty  veil  is  seen  the  sun- 
filled  valley,  bearing  upon  its  bosom  the; 
horse-shoe  lake  —  the  dark  fields  ofil 
tule — the  fairer  meadows,  and  the  fields); 
of  grain.  Near  the  mountain  sides  rise}; 
the  smoke  of  quartz  mills,  and  morei; 
pleasantly  placed  that  of  white  farm-j- 
houses.  The  little  towns,  too,  arep 
beautiful  at  this  distance,  and  there  lisp 
something  truly  grand  in  the  sulphurous-; 
steam  that  arises  in  yon  far-off  valley, 
to  the  left  where  lie  the  famous  Steam¬ 
boat  Springs. 

Now  lift  your  eyelids  higher.  Ah,, 
there  is  the  Carson  marked  by  a  line  off 
trees,  meandering  through  yonder  bar-j- 
ren  valley.  There  is  the  capital  of  the): 
State.  There  Empire,  made  famous  asj- 
the  scene  of  Mark  Twain’s  Hopkin’sp 
tragedy.  There  Dayton — and  far,  fans 
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away,  Fort  Churchill.  The  envious 
front  of  great  Mount  Davidson  hides 
Virginia,  but  turn  to  the  scene  behind. 
Behold  Lake  Tahoe  amid  the  peaks 
upon  peaks  that  rise  to  the  clear  blue 
sky.  Can  there  be  peaceful  vales  be¬ 
yond  ?  Are  not  those  wastes  of  rock 
and  pines  and  snow  illimitable  ?  Stand¬ 
ing  there,  it  is  impossible  to  think  other¬ 
wise.  But  some  mundane  creature 
mentions  lunch.  The  cloth  is  spread 
upon  yon  table-like  rock.  The  first 
;  bottle  of  Champagne  is  spilled  as  an 
iioblation  to  the  genius  of  the  scene,  and 
;; presto  the  claims  of  hunger  rival  those 
lof  beauty. 

But  this  excursion  must  be  left  for 
isummer  days.  At  present  we  had  bet- 
iter  return  to  Carson,  and  attend  one  of 
ithe  Governor’s  quiet  levees  or  Mrs.  Y’s 
all. 

Balls  and  levees  are  the  same  in  most 
(countries,  though  perhaps  here  you  will 

Fee  more  ungloved  men  and  bejewelled 
romen  than  in  any  other  place.  You 

ihre  surprised  that  Mrs. - ,  who  wore 

such  magnificent  diamonds,  last  night, 
should  live  in  so  small  and  plain  a  house. 
But  the  fact  is  the  house  is  their  own. 
None  but  wealthy  companies  build  grand 
louses  here.  Persons  are  not  judged 
)y  the  places  they  live  in.  Ladies  may 
:nvy  me  for  living  in  the  stone  mansion 
>f  the  Great  Bamboozle  Company,  but 
levertheless  they  are  not  ashamed  to 
eceive  me  in  their  cloth  and  paper 
Iwellings. 

You  would  like  to  drive  home  by  Em- 
>ire  and  Dayton.  Now  as  we  drive 
(.cross  the  flat  you  may  see  the  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  with  the  great  granite  quarry  be- 
iind  it,  and  the  Warm  Springs  at  its 
ide.  There  is  no  better  place  than  this 
:Dr  pleasure-seekers  to  obtain  an  ex- 
:  ellent  lunch.  Willy-nilly  the  horses 
'ill  stop,  and  we  must  too.  Let  me 
how  you  the  great  stone  baths  in  which 
ine  may  drown  if  he  choose,  or  might 
:o  so  whether  he  desired  or  no.  T.o 
: scape  such  a  possibility  I  always  sit 


upon  the  steps  and  simply  bathe  my 
feet.  You  may  laugh  if  you  please,  but 
it  is  the  safest  thing  for  a  poor  lone 
woman  to  do. 

There  the  approach  to  Empire  is 
marked  by  the  great  brick  house  and 
dilapidated  reduction  works  of  the 
Mexican  Company.  I  could  not  tell 
you  how  many  fortunes  lie  buried  in 
that  pile  of  bricks,  those  crazy  wooden 
buildings  and  the  masses  of  machinery 
they  cover.  That  is  another  monument 
of  the  speculative  era.  Passing  through 
the  village,  having  on  one  side  a  row  of 
drinking  saloons,  and  the  inevitable 
hardware  store  and  express  office,  and 
on  the  other  the  Carson,  blocked  with 
rafts  of  fire-wrood,  we  come  to  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  life  and  progress  of  the 
present  —  the  fine  mill  of  the  Yellow 
Jacket  Company  with  its  busy  surround¬ 
ings.  Long  after  its  red  walls  have 
faded  from  sight  we  hear  the  dull  thud 
of  its  stamps.  Then  comes  the  long 
drive  across  the  flat,  and  over  the  chalk 
hill.  The  roads  are  execrable,  but  this 
mud  of  winter  is  far  preferable  to  the 
dust  of  summer.  Anon  as  we  skirt  the 
river  more  busy  mills  are  seen,  and  the 
road  is  often  blocked  by  the  heavily- 
laden  wagons  that  are  bearing  the 
wealth  of  the  mountains  to  the  powers 
of  the  river  and  the  valley.  A  succes¬ 
sion  of  these  powers  mark  the  entrance 
to  Dayton.  It  is  but  a  town  of  wooden 
buildings,  enlivened  by  the  red  brick 
Court-house  and  the  Judge’s  house,  but 
it  has  gained  its  meed  of  fame  ;  it  has 
given  fame  to  Lyon  County,  even  to  the 
State  itself,  for  the  ease — nay,  eager¬ 
ness — with  which  it  grants  divorces. 
It  would  appear  as  if  there  were  some 
hidden  law  compelling  ladies  there  to 
obtain  divorces  from  their  first  husbands 
and  to  choose  others.  The  society 
of  Dayton  expects  its  members  to  act 
upon  this  law.  It  is  shocked  by  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  so  stupid  and 
blind  as  to  cling  to  his  or  her  first  love 
— formed  in  the  immaturity  of  youth. 
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How  charmed  is  Mrs.  D  to  give  her 
first  husband,  Mr.  C,  her  hand  in  the 
dance,  while  Mr.  D  leads  Mrs.  C  to  the 
refreshment  table  and  with  attentive 
care  procures  for  her  the  choicest  ice. 
True,  Mr.  C  may  have  been  a  little 
shocked  a  year  ago,  when  he  discovered 
that  his  wife’s  mode  of  paying  her  law¬ 
yer  for  obtaining  her  divorce  was  a 
promise  to  marry  him.  But  the  law¬ 
yer’s  sister  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  and 
so  why  should  he  contest  the  suit.  And 
as  all  would  live  in  the  same  town  the 
children  could  run  back  and  forth,  and 
although  at  first  it  would  be  a  little 
disagreeable  to  hear  them  call  Mr.  D 
papa  as  well  as  himself,  that  would  man¬ 
age  itself  in  time. 

And  so  the  C  and  D  families  meet  at 
church,  and  at  the  entertainments  given 
by  each  other,  or  the  public,  as  if  no 
unpleasantness  had  ever  occurred  be¬ 
tween  them.  Although  churches  do 
not  flourish  well  in  Dayton,  who  can 
deny  a  peculiar,  if  not  Christian,  for¬ 
bearance  among  its  people  ? 

The  drive  from  Dayton,  through 
Silver  City  and  Gold  Hill,  to  Virginia, 
is  very  interesting.  There  is  too  much 
variety  upon  the  road — even  if  it  is  not 
of  the  pleasantest  character — for  it  ever 
to  become  tiresome.  First  we  pass 
through  a  narrow  canon  which  seems 
at  no  long  period  back  to  have  been 
riven  out  of  the  loose  and  crumbling 
mountains,  and  through  which  flows  a 
turbid  stream  of  slimes  and  tailings, 
from  the  mills  that  are  huddled  against 
its  massive  walls.  There  is  a  draught  of 
air  through  this  canon,  as  if  it  had  been 
blown  through  a  funnel,  and  in  winter 
time  one  is  glad  to  emerge  into  the  open 
country  above,  and  from  the  hill-tops 
look  down  upon  the  busy  life  of  the 
canon.  Presently  one  enters  the  great 
gorge  in  which  Silver  City  is  placed. 
Here  a  continual  scene  of  activity  meets 
the  eye.  The  clangor  of  mills  and  of 
the  forges,  of  foundries  and  work-shops, 
sounds  on  the  ear,  and  above  all  the 


oaths  of  scores  of  teamsters,  urging 
forward  their  straining  mules. 

Here  as  elsewhere  there  are  a  goodly 
number  of  saloons,  and  drinking  shops. 
One  is,  indeed,  inclined  to  think  that 
these  compose  the  town,  until  a  glance 
at  the  neighboring  hills  reveals  small 
wooden  houses,  perched  here  and  there 
upon  apparently  almost  inaccessible 
peaks. 

A  mile  or  two  devoted  to  mills  and 
sluices  brings  us  to  Gold  Hill.  A 
deeper  gorge,  more  houses,  a  series  of: 
mining  works,  more  houses,  more  dumps ; 
of  ore,  more  teams,  more  drivers,  and! 
more  oaths.  These  make  up  the  town,  , 
and  driving  across  the  divide,  whencee 
is  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  thee 
country  we  have  passed  over  in  our: 
drive,  and  also  a  peep  of  the  desert! 
stretching  towards  Fort  Churchill,  wei: 
enter  the  city  that  lies  on  the  slope  of!! 
great  Mount  Davidson. 

I  must  confess  I  liked  Virginia  betterii 
when  the  veins  of  the  Comstock  were}: 
less  depleted.  The  yawning  galleries  ofl 
the  Savage  —  the  Chollar-Potosi — the: 
Gould  and  Curry,  the  Ophir,  and  a  host! 
of  other  mines,  warn  us  of  land  caves.;;! 
and  the  tremor  of  some  sudden  settlings 
seems  to  cry  to  us  to  flee  from  the  wrathjlj 
to  come.  Still,  while  there  is  an  ounco^ 
of  silver  under  its  foundation,  Virginia: 
will  not  be  forsaken. 

John  comes  up  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  mine,  where  he  daily  runs  the  risk 
of  suffocation  by  the  extreme  heat,  ben 
sides  other  chances  of  death  by  thtf 
caving  in  of  a  gallery,  or  the  slipping  o: 
the  cage,  and  says  this  is  the  drearies): 
place  in  the  world.  He  even  says  som'ii 
harsher  things,  which  I  dare  not  repeat!, 
and  then  he  changes  his  clothes,  ani 
drives  off  to  a  mill  in  the  canon,  or  upoi 
the  river.  I  chance  to  meet  him  on  (» 
Street,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  so  busill 
engaged  in  conning  the  stock  report,  o: 
talking  “  rock  ”  with  some  eager  mill! 
man,  that  he  does  not  see  me.  How. 
ever,  that  makes  no  difference,  as  I  arn 
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going  to  a  lunch  party,  and  afterwards 
to  call  upon  a  friend,  and  do  a  little 
shopping. 

It  is  curious  that  we  all  protest  against 
lunch  parties,  yet  continue  to  give  and 
attend  them.  It  is  stupid  to  dress  in 
one’s  newest  silk,  and  handsomest  corals 
to  partake  of  chicken,  creamsrices,  and 
Champagne,  with  a  dozen  of  one’s  own 
sex.  Who  can  help  being  painfully 
conscious  that  each  and  every  one  of 
them  have  priced  the  silk  at  Rosener’s, 
and  the  corals  at  Nye’s,  before  they 
came  to  one’s  wearing.  It  is  a  trying 
thing  for  one’s  dress  to  be  subjected  to 
the  test  of  its  value,  not  of  its  adapt¬ 
ability,  or  becomingness. 

However,  there  is  a  consolation  for 
this  last  grief  in  knowing  that  Mrs.  L’s 
chicken  is  no  more  tender  than  it  should 
|  be,  and  that  her  cream  is  not  well  frozen, 
;;and  to  learn  besides  that  Mrs.  R  has 
•quite  decided  to  divorce  her  husband, 
because  he  lost  a  hundred  thousand  in 
his  last  speculation  in  K.  Then,  too, 
(one  learns  the  name  of  the  next  school- 
imarm  who  is  to  be  married,  and  that 
.Mr.  G  has  sent  away  that  young  lady 
whom  we  really  would  not  consent  to 
call  upon,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
society  again  by  the  charming  Mrs.  Y. 
All  these  entertaining  articles  of  con¬ 
versation,  perhaps,  account  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  lunch  parties,  and,  besides, 
they  help  to  exhibit  the  superiority  of 
one’s  cook.  Meanwhile  John  —  still 
busied  in  discussing  “  stocks,”  or  “  rock,” 
has  lunched  down  town,  and  has  refused 

|)ne  offer  to  “  take  a  drink,”  and  accepted 
1  dozen.  I  pass  him  at  the  corner  on 
ny  way  home,  and  the  youngest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group,  of  which  he  is  the 
:entre,  leaves  it  and  accompanies  me 
lome. 

John  is  generally  punctual  at  dinner  ; 
le  knows  that  Bridget  will  scorn  me 
md  her  forty  or  fifty  dollar  wage  if  he 
is  not,  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  Some- 
imes  he  annoys  her  by  bringing  a  friend 
pr  two,  and  she  threatens  to  leave,  but, 


however,  my  humility  generally  con¬ 
quers  her  ruffled  dignity.  I  am  very 
fortunate  in  this  respect,  for  I  have  only 
had  five  different  cooks  within  the  last 
year. 

After  dinner  John  goes  down  town, 
just  to  see  S  for  a  moment,  and  settle 
about  that  little  speculation  they  think 
of  going  into.  I  have  heard  of  games 
of  “  poker  ”  and  such  enormities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  nightly  business 
meetings,  and,I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
of  billiards.  But  John  tells  me  that 
though  the  rest  of  “  the  fellows  ”  do  in¬ 
dulge  in  those  recreations,  his  hours, 
torn  from  his  wife  and  children,  are 
religiously  devoted  to  business. 

John  seldom  finds  time  to  go  to  balls 
and  parties,  and  it  used  to  trouble  me 
at  first,  especially  as  I  had  an  unnatural 
craving  for  such  things,  caused  by  the 
many  evenings  John’s  business  calls 
compelled  me  to  remain  alone.  But 
presently  I  found  that  the  unmarried 
men  were  not  so  closely  employed  as 
their  encumbered  brethren,  and  that  it 
was  their  allotted  duty  to  become  the 
escorts  of  the  ladies,  while  their  lawful 
knights  remained  in  billiard  halls  and 
club  rooms  to  battle  on  their  behalf 
with  the  fickle  goddess  fortune. 

This  proves  an  excellent  arrangement 
where  one’s  husband  is  old  or  disagree¬ 
able,  or  even  where  there  are  no  such 
drawbacks,  greatly  lessens  the  chances 
of  domestic  feuds,  by  rendering  impos¬ 
sible  that  familiarity  which  is  said  to 
breed  contempt. 

But  does  it  not  give  rise  to  scandal  ? 
Certainly,  but  people  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about,  and  Mrs.  V’s  open 
flirtation  forms  a  pleasant  variety  to 
comments  upon  Mrs.  L’s  dress,  or  her 
last  failure  at  the  Choral  Society.  You 
remember  when  Nelly  Brookes  became 
Mrs.  Monkton,  and  went  to  Hillston  to 
live,  she  found  that  her  claim  to  respect¬ 
ability  could  only  be  established  by  her 
admission  to  the  Choral  Society.  Seem¬ 
ingly,  the  same  wise  rule  obtains  here, 
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for  whether  we  can  sing  or  not  we  try 
to  do  so  on  each  Thursday  night.  Most 
of  our  attendant  young  gentlemen  fidget 
through  the  singing,  and  only  begin  to 
enjoy  themselves  when  dancing  com¬ 
mences.  In  contrast  to  these  parties, 
which  the  young  men  declare  to  be 
“  neither  fish  nor  flesh,”  we  have  club 
parties  and  public  balls,  interspersed 
with  private  card  and  dinner  parties. 
And  we  are  all  very  gay  and  fashionable 
— exhibiting  our  diamonds  and  laces  to 
the  eyes  of  rival  mine  and  millmen’s 
wives  and  daughters  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  would  a  New  York  or 
Parisian  belle. 

Have  I  succeeded  in  convincing  you 
that  times  have  changed  here,  since 
Ross  Browne  wrote,  or  Mark  Twain 
taxed  his  brain  for  horrible  and  fictitious 
locals?  True,  the  hotels  are  nearly  as 
bad  as  ever,  and  there  are  quite  as  many 
saloons.  But  a  “  man  for  breakfast  ”  is 
not  now  to  be  had  every  day,  and  ladies 
of  the  demi-monde  no  longer  expect  to 
eat  the  dinners,  and  grace  the  parties  of 
the  haut  ton. 

We  Virginians  are  a  church-loving 
people,  too,  and  although  we  do  not 
endeavor  to  rival  Carson  in  the  number 
of  our  festivals  (for  there,  it  is  said,  if  two 
strangers  are  seen  to  enter,  a  festival  is 
improvised  for  their  benefit),  yet  our 
churches  wax  rich  and  strong.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  the  religion  of  a  family 
here  appears  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
performed  by  proxy.  Often  the  children 
by  constant  attendance  at  the  well-or¬ 
ganized  Sunday-school  do  duty  for  both 
parents  ;  but  more  frequently  still  the 
wife  appears  both  in  her  own  behalf  and 
that  of  the  husband,  who  is  busy  under¬ 
ground  preparing  his  stock  report,  or 
driving  through  the  canon,  crowded  with 
quartz  teams,  towards  his  mill. 

In  fact,  the  entire  religious  and  social 
life  of  Nevada  is  conducted  by  ladies. 


The  lords  of  creation  are  mere  money¬ 
making  machines,  with  apparently  no 
other  human  attributes  than  a  hasty 
appreciation  of  a  good  dinner,  the 
hope  of  a  fortune,  and  of  a  home  “at 
the  bay,”  or  in  the  dimly  remembered 
East. 

But  this  latter  idea  is  absurd;  no  man 
who  has  ever  breathed  the  air  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  speculation  of  Nevada  can 
live  and  be  content  in  the  quiet  of  his 
Eastern  birthplace.  There  is  a  charm 
in  these  rugged  mountains  which  calls 
him  back.  It  is  not  love  of  the  glitter¬ 
ing  dross  within  them,  but  the  bustle 
and  activity  which  that  dross  awakens,  j 
There  is  a  saying  that  one  who  has  been  j 
in  Nevada  can  never  die  until  he  returns 
to  it. 

We  ladies  say  it  is  the  charm  of  the 
cloudless  skies  that  draws  us  back,  after 
our  annual  visit  to  “  the  bay,”  and  makes  ; 
us  gladly  bear  the  discomforts  or  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  journey  across  the  rugged 
Sierras,  to  reach  our  homes  over  the  { 
catacombs  beneath  the  streets  of  Vir-!- 
ginia,  or  high  upon  the  bleak  sides  of!: 
stern  Mount  Davidson. 

But  there  are  whispers  now  that  there  * 
are  fairer  skies,  and  hills  as  rugged,  and  1 
mines  far  richer,  three  hundred  miles ; 
deeper  in  the  heart  of  this  great  State.  , 
John  has  been  there  and  says  it’s  so.. 
And  there  are  dreadful  warnings  that 
this,  the  city  we  have  built,  is  to  be  but 
of  a  day;  that  Virginia  City  and  the? 
region  of  the  Comstock  will  yet  be  but  a  \ 
howling  wilderness.  But  I, and  the  new; 
railway  company,  know  better  than  that ; ; 
we  are  not  going  to  sacrifice  our  house¬ 
hold  gods,  or  our  certificates  of  stock, 
and  rush  to  the  wilds  of  White  Pine. 
We  complacently  leave  the  outside  bar¬ 
barians  to  the  snows  of  Treasure  Hill, 
and  declare  that  until  the  spring,  at' 
least,  Virginia  will  not  prove  too  civil¬ 
ized  for  us. 
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IF  there  is  any  human  discomfort 
which  is  not  . comprehended  in  being 
hauled  across  the  continent  by  grass- 
fed  oxen  in  fly-time,  I  have  not  rightly 
studied  the  wagons,  though  their  occu¬ 
pants  may  have  found  one.  In  a  large 
company  of  emigrants  gathered  from 
;  several  parts  of  the  land  there  are  nec¬ 
essarily  many  discords  of  pulling  faster 
;and  pulling  slower  ;  and  then  the  jang- 
llings  of  teamsters,  the  upsettings,  the 
imirings,  the  rains,  the  rivers,  the  breaks, 
Ithe  startings  and  stoppings,  the  ox  over 
jthe  chain  and  the  driver  tugging  at  his 
Itail  to  pull  him*  back,  the  lard  spilled 
tover  your  coat,  the  tent  leaking  into 
lyour  ear,  the  horse  stepping  in  the  fry- 
;ing-pan.  Good  families  become  as 
[quarrelsome  as  any  in  Plautus.  I  have 
known  a  family  of  grown  and  intelligent 
sisters  wrangle  away  a  midnight  hour 
Dver  a  brother  whose  little  eyes  Death 
seemed  already  to  have  touched  with 
ns  finger  —  so  vexing  were  the  annoy¬ 
ances  of  a  rainy  and  mud-draggled 
narch. 

i  Then,  of  all  trains  on  the  road,  ours 
vas  the  slowest.  If  one  ox  of  a  hun- 
Ired  limped,  the  ninety  and  nine  limped 
tvith  him,  and  we  all  limped.  Then,  too, 
aone  but  a  grass-eating  Texan  knows 
uow  to  work  by  the  old  rule  of  three 
properly.  None  better  than  he  can 
olve  the  following  problem :  Given 
rass,  wood,  and  water,  to  find  the  least 
mount  of  travelling  that  can  be  done, 
will  clearly  demonstrate  to  the  reader 
bat  he  knows  nothing  about  Texan  pro¬ 
portion.  No  wood  is  to  no  water  as  no 
jrass  is  to  —  no  travelling,  do  you  say  ? 
j  knew  you  did  not  know  the  Texan  rule. 
(Io  wood  is  to  no  water  as  no  grass  is 
|)  travelling  day  and  night.  Try  again, 
to  wood  is  to  no  water  as  no  grass  is 


to  —  what?  Don’t  know?  No  oxen, 
of  course. 

Still,  I  had  stayed  with  the  train  for 
fear  of  the  Indians.  Yet,  as  day  after 
day  went  on,  an4  we  saw  nothing,  se¬ 
cret  shame  for  my  cowardice  was  added 
to  my  disgust.  At  Tucson,  therefore,  I 
determined  to  venture  on  alone. 

Before  I  left,  we  of  the  Nothing-at- 
Stake  killed  the  fatted  heifer  and  ate  a 
Halfway  Supper.  Behold  us  now, 
squatted  about,  Papago-like,  clasping 
our  knees  in  our  arms,  on  the  green¬ 
sward  under  an  old  mezquite,  close 
beside  the  brook  Santa  Cruz,  while  Pi- 
tahaya  Hill  flings  its  long  mantle  of 
opaline  and  gold  far  over  us  eastward. 
Rudolph  is  preparing  the  repast.  He 
makes  pancakes.  Does  he  turn  them 
over  with  a  knife  ?  No ;  he  justly 
scorns  a  proceeding  so  devoid  of  ge¬ 
nius,  and,  fetching  the  frying-pan  a  dex¬ 
terous  jerk,  he  causes  the  pancake  to 
ride  aloft,  turn  a  clean  somersault,  and 
fall  on  its  back. 

“  Rudolph,  how  about  those  eggs  ?” 
said  Cosby. 

“  I  draw  him.” 

“From  the  government  emigrant 
commissary  ?” 

“No;  I  deshpise  him.  To-day  I  go 
in  de  stadt,  und  one  leetle  hen  shtand 
py  te  coop,  und  shpeak  Mexicanisch  to 
me,  und  insult  me.  I  was  not  let  a 
Mexicaner  insult  me,  und  I  go  in  de 
coop  und  I  take  —  wat  you  call  him  ?  — 
satisfaction.” 

“Ha!  ha!  Now,  to-morrow,  Ru¬ 
dolph,  you  must  go  and  pay  for  them. 
Pray,  do  n’t  turn  my  egg  over.  Just  let 
it  brown  a  little  on  one  side,  so.  I  want 
an  egg  to  look  me  in  the  eye  —  large, 
lustrous,  melancholy.” 

Rudolph  seemed  to  comprehend  this 
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about  as  little  as  the  waiter  did  when 
Heine  ordered  a  plate  of  irony.  We 
had  no  “  rich  puddings  and  big,  and  a 
barbecued  pig but  we  had  such  a 
roast  of  beef  as  can  only  grow  in  Texas 
—  fat,  tender,  browned,  juicy  with  yel¬ 
low  gravy.  And  such  sop  !•  That  man 
is  my  friend  who  can  make  such  sop. 
When  you  take  a  piece  of  bread  on 
your  fork  and  introduce  it  judiciously, 
roll  it  about  softly,  squeeze  it  tenderly, 
that  it  may  drink  like  a  sponge,  then 
elevate  it  calmly,  watching  it  lest  a  drop 
should  fall  off — do  you  not  then  feel 
enriched  in  your  better  nature,  and  feel 
a  sort  of  mellow  and  pensive  unction  of 
pity  for  him  who  eats  his  beef  without 
sop,  or  has  no  beef  at  all  ? 

“  Bullard,  how  many  times  over  does 
Cosby’s  Camp  Etiquette  say  one  must 
roll  his  bread  ?” 

“  Let ’s  get  the  volume  and  see.” 

“  Section  XX.,  Rule  574,  is  as  follows  : 

‘  Every  member  of  this  sodality  shall  be 
entitled  to  insert  his  crustulum  into  any 
oleaginous  or  saccharine  preparation 
fractionally,  id  est ,  hemispherically,  if  it 
is  of  a  dense  consistence  ;  but  if  it  is 
tenuous,  he  may  entirely  immerse  it,  or 
if  the  depth  is  not  sufficient,  agitate  it 
therein ;  then  give  it  suitable  emunc- 
tion  ;  and  in  elevating  it  for  the  purpose 
of  mastication,  he  shall  cause  it  to  re¬ 
volve  with  sufficient  frequency  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  decadence.’  ” 

Thus  did  we  with  the  sop,  wiping  the 
trencher  till  every  drop  was  absorbed. 
When  it  was  all  gone,  as  Thackeray 
says  in  the  Memorials  of  Gormandiz¬ 
ing,  we  looked  at  each  other,  and  we 
loved  each  other. 

“  Cosby,”  said  I,  “  speaking  of  coffee, 
what  is  the  reason  that  you  rebels  are 
so  universally  partial  to  it  instead  of 
tea  ?” 

“  But  you  know  tea  is  a  literary  bev¬ 
erage,  while  we  incline  more  to  politics  ; 
and  you  remember  Pope  says, ‘Coffee 
makes  the  politician  wise.’  ” 

“  Whence  came  that  old  English  no¬ 


tion  ?  Thomson,  too,  called  it  the 
‘  sage  berry.’  ” 

“  Its  political  uses  I  never  was  cer¬ 
tain  of,  but  I  tell  you,  it ’s  lean  fighting 
in  the  morning  without  coffee.  What 
about  Manassas  and  Richmond,  eh, 
when  we  had  the  berry,  too  ?  The 
hardest  hit  you  ever  gave  us  was  when 
you  sewed  us  up  without  coffee.” 

“  But,”  said  Bullard,  “  when  we  make 
war  in  earnest  we  bring  the  buttermilk- 
drinkers.  They  drink  that  in  Texas 
and  Arkansas,  and  if  you  Yankees  had 
been  fighting  for  your  beer  there,  you 
would  n’t  have  got  the  gas.” 

“  Well,  I  rather  think  Sheridan  did  n’t 
drink  whey  over  on  the  Shenandoah, 
eh  ?  And  who  churned  the  butter  in 
Atlanta?  They  don’t  keep  cows  in 
Georgia,  I  think.” 

“  Really,  this  is  wandering  from  the 
purpose  —  the  result,  as  our  old  meta¬ 
physical  professor  would  say,  of  a  false 
association  of  ideas.  It  was  tea  I 
wanted  to  speak  of ;  specially  the  allega-  ! 
tion  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  never  write  j 
well  till  he  had  four  cups  of  tea  in  his 
stomach.” 

“  Quite  likely ;  all  literature  resides 
in  the  stomach.  Horace  could  not  write 
poetry  in  the  spring  until  he  took  some 
medicine  for  bile.  I  am  troubled  some 
such  way  myself,  for  I  never  can  under¬ 
stand  Emerson  till  I  take  a  dose  of  Dr.  . 
Holland’s  Bittersweet ;  for  the  reason,  j. 
I  suppose,  that  metaphysics  means  after  ' 
physics.  Now,  I  hold  that  all  these!; 
beverages  are  only  water,  spoiled  ;  and  15 
that  it,  despite  the  famous  line  of  Cra-  ■ 
tinus,  is  the  true  inspirer.  The  other!; 
night,  when  we  were  lost,  and  lay  downu 
to  sleep  after  a  supper  of  bread  and!: 
water  with  the  bread  omitted,  while  I  If 
stood  my  turn  on  guard,  I  composed  the  : 
most  brilliant  poem  of  my  life,  entitled! 
‘The  Chemistry  of  Genius.’” 

“  Repeat  it.  Let  us  hear  it.” 

“No;  I  consider  it  one  of  the  highest! 
evidences  of  merit  that  it  is  able,  at  the  = 
proper  season,  to  keep  silence.  My|* 
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poem  possesses  this  excellence  in  an 
eminent  degree.” 

At  this  point  the  well-beloved  Fanny 
came  to  the  tent-door,  looked  in,  and 
gave  a  pretty  little  coaxing  neigh  for  her 
barley.  She  did  not  receive  attention  at 
once,  and  repeated  her  request.  This, 
too,  being  unheeded,  she  commenced 
pawing,  and  presently  struck  down  the 
tent-pole,  bringing  our  canvas  habitation 
rattling  about  our  heads. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  Cosby,  after  we 
had  rebuilt  our  house,  “  that  I  have 
made  a  valuable  antiquarian  discovery, 
which  shows  that  the  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  the  Texan  art  of  lasso¬ 
ing  horses  ?” 

“  Pray  inform  us  of  it.” 

“  In  Horace,  Book  II.,  Ode  VI.,  occur 
the  following  notable  words  ;  ‘  sit  modus 
lasso  marisj  which,  with  all  due  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  Orellian  and  Bentleian  read¬ 
ings,  I  understand  thus  :  ‘  This  is  the 
way  to  lasso  mares.’  ” 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  But  I  can  fellow  that 
with  a  better  paragraph  —  better,  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  that  the  great  satirist  had 
a  noble  affection  for  the  horse  : 

“  ‘  Equam  meme7ito  rebus  in  arduis 
ServareA 

,  that  is  to  say  :  ‘  The  old  mare  —  do  n’t 
sell  her,  even  if  you  are  bankrupt.’  ” 

And  so,  with  some  mellow  bottles  of 
i  Cocomungo’s  mellowest,  with  pipes  and 
1!  cigars,  and  certain  curious  Papago  hops, 
we  made  a  night  of  it.  We  discussed 
the  probable  chances  of  escape  for  one 
going  through  to  the  Gila  alone.  To  all 
the  suggested  perils  and  earnest  warn¬ 
ings  of  my  friends  I  only  replied  :  “  Fu- 
;  ture  Indians  pick  no  flints.  You  will 
remember  that,  when  we  left  Waxa- 
hatchie,  we  were  to  be  within  shooting 
5  distance  on  the  Brazos  ;  would  certainly 
j  be  attacked  on  the  Conchb  ;  many  of  us 
killed  and  scalped  at  Castle  Gap  ;  all 
the  remainder  of  us  burnt  alive  at  Olym¬ 
pia  Canon  ;  and  that  we  would  be  ex¬ 
humed  at  Apache  Pass,  and  flayed,  and 
our  skins  taken  for  drums.  What  did 


we  see  ?  All  of  us  have  seen  moc¬ 
casin  tracks,  two  of  us  palmas,  which 
we  thought  were  Camanches,  one  of 
us  found  a  moccasin,  and  four  have 
dreamed,  after  eating  too  much  steak, 
that  an  Apache  sat  on  our  stomachs. 
One  night  when  I  laid  my  head  on  an 
ant-hill,  I  dreamed  I  was  scalped.  Nay, 
more,  at  Fort  Selden  we  even  saw  a 
horse  which  the  Apaches  had  shot  at, 
but  missed.  I  begin  to  say  of  Indians 
as  the  court  fool  of  the  Emperor  Fran¬ 
cis  once  said  :  1  Gentlemen  :  If  you  all 

together  now  once  only  just  wouldn’t.’ 
No,  my  fellow-beef-eaters,  you  and  I  re¬ 
spect  each  other  too  much  to  be  mouth¬ 
ing  these  old-wives’  fables.  I  know 
each  of  you  would  stand  by  me,  at  the 
pinch,  till  he  lost  the  number  of  his 
mess ;  and  you  know  well,  that  I  would 
stand  by  you — if  there  was  a  bush  near 
enough — taking  notes  as  hard  as  ever  I 
could.  Then  let  us  have  done  with  this 
cowardly  flummery. 

“  And  now  receive  my  parting  ben- 
ison  :  May  the  beloved  partners  of  your 
bosoms  never  wear  false  hair ;  may  your 
little  boys  never  buy  any  whistles  ;  and 
may  no  cactus  grow  upon  your  graves  ! 
If,  as  you  journey  on,  you  find  a  little 
heap  of  bones  beside  the  road,  for  the 
remembrance  of  the  good  days  we  have 
seen  together,  I  pray  you  sprinkle  over 
them  a  handful  of  dust ;  and  on  that 
book  of  memory  wherein  your  com¬ 
rade’s  faults  are  written,  let  a  little  dust 
gather,  too.” 

So,  on  the  next  day  I  went  out  with 
the  train  a  few  miles  from  Tucson,  and 
then  walked  on  alone.  A  mile  or  two 
from  the  city,  the  Santa  Cruz  turns 
westward  through  a  rank  and  almost 
impenetrable  chaparral  of  mezquite  and 
gatun  ;  sinks  in  the  sand  ;  reappears  in 
black  boggy  banks  ;  and  so  continues 
this  filtrating  and  refrigerating  bo-peep, 
until  at  last  it  dives  under  the  desert  a 
hundred  miles,  and  is  thought  to  bubble 
up  into  the  Gila,  at  Maricopa  Well. 
About  ten  miles  west  of  Tucson,  one 
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turns  away  from  it  to  the  left  to  go  up 
on  the  desert,  where  one  finds  one’s  self 
in  a  vast  pitahaya  forest— leafless,  so  that 
the  eye  can  travel  leagues — a  regal  em¬ 
erald  colonnade,  which  proudly  rears  its 
capitals  as  if  to  pillar  up  the  cope  of 
heaven  itself.  We  are  now  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  great  parallelogram  which 
sweeps  across  westward,  from  the  San 
Pedro  to  the  Gila,  a  hundred  miles,  be¬ 
tween  the  parallel  Santa  Rita  and  Santa 
Catharina  Mountains — but  is  cut  diag¬ 
onally  into  three  or  four  sections  by 
spurs  of  hills,  which  reach  a  third  or 
half  of  the  way  across.  The  California 
road  runs  down  along  the  middle  of  it, 
past  the  point  of  one  of  these  cross¬ 
walls,  the  Point  of  Mountain  ;  bursts 
through  another,  the  Picacho  ;  and  an¬ 
other,  the  Gila  hills.  All  these  sierras, 
even  the  Santa  Rita  and  Santa  Catha¬ 
rina,  are  insignificant  for  height,  or  any 
grandeur  —  but  are  of  a  rich  brown  or 
Venetian-red  granitic  porphyry,  which, 
seen  in  this  magic  atmosphere,  mel¬ 
lowed  by  soft  lilac  haze,  is  wonderfully 
beautiful.  They  are  not  marred  by 
bushes,  nor  any  unsightly  thing,  except 
near  the  base  ;  but  the  poverty-eating 
pitahaya  climbs  everywhere,  even  pick¬ 
eting  their  very  summits,  like  scattered 
sentinels,  where  they  stand  out  darkly 
distinct  against  the  mighty  moon,  which 
they  lift  aloft  in  their  arms,  like  one  of 
those  hill-fires  in  the  Agamemnon,  by 
which  the  fall  of  Troy  is  telegraphed  to 
Sparta. 

The  spur,  of  which  the  Point  of 
Mountain  is  the  northern  end,  conceals 
Tucson  from  our  view.  From  this  the 
table-land  stretches  continuously  west 
to  the  bloody  Picacho.  Long  before 
we  reached  Tucson,  or  at  least  seventy 
miles  distant,  we  had  seen  this  singular 
peak — though  it  is  scarcely  a  thousand 
feet  high— conspicuous  above  all  others. 
As  when  a  rustic  architect  carries  up 
a  tower,  massive  and  ambitious,  then 
cuts  it  off  in  its  full  bigness  because  the 
church  funds  fail,  and  sets  stubbed  horns 
on  the  corners  —so  looks  the  Picacho. 


From  the  Point  of  Mountain  to  the 
Picacho,  thirty  miles,  it  is  a  weary  road. 

I  walk  no  longer  through  an  impos¬ 
ing  colonnade  —  for  the  pitahaya,  giant 
though  it  is,  loves  the  gravelly  barrens. 
The  ubiquitous  mezquite,  the  sprawl¬ 
ing  sagebush,  the  nasty  cheriondia, 
patches  of  short,  downy  grass  —  ripen¬ 
ing  with  a  sickly -yellowish  or  flaxen 
gleam,  and  millions  of  worthless  red- 
root  weeds — these  are  the  alphabet  from 
which  one  must  spin  one’s  dull  story. 

When  I  left  the  train  I  brought  along 
a  calabash  of  pinole,  some  manchets  of 
yellow  Arizonian  flour,  and  one  of  my 
blankets.  Arms  had  I  none,  for,  like 
Anacreon,  I  had  no  fiercer  ambition 
than  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  grape. 
At  first  the  blanket  seemed  to  me  as 
nothing ;  but,  under  the  digging  rays  of 
an  Arizonian  noon,  it  soon  became  intol¬ 
erable.  A  plague  upon  all  blankets  in 
summer  !  I  slung  it  down,  sat  down  on 
it;  and  wiped  my  forehead.  Again  I 
took  it  up,  sweat  under  it  for  a  while, 
then  flung  it  away  forever. 

At  night  I  slept  under  the  boughs  of 
a  gatun,  near  the  base  of  the  Picacho — 
the  very  nest-egg  of  massacre.  Igno¬ 
rant  of  danger  as  I  was,  I  slept  that 
night  a  large  and  lordly  sleep,  with 
North  America  for  my  bed,  for  my  pil¬ 
low  Arizona,  and  for  my  blanket  the 
great  blue  heaven.  O,  it  is  worth  a 
century  of  dull,  thick-crammed  years  to 
lie  down  alone  in  a  mighty  land,  and  at 
midnight  look  up  to  the  multitudes  of 
heaven,  where  they  roam  in  the  meas¬ 
ureless  void  !  To  fling  off  one’s  airy 
counterpane  in  the  morning,  to  sit  upon 
one’s  bed  and  behold  the  gorgeous  East, 
and  look  face  to  face  at  the  sun,  as  he, 
too,  rises,  in  the  greatness  of  his  glory, 
from  his  couch  in  the  mountains — this,  j 
this  is  liberty  !  Arizona  is  mine.  Amer-  i 
ica  is  my  house.  The  notched  top  of 
Picacho  is  my  fender.  The  universal  I 
atmosphere  is  my  chimney.  Bring  me 
my  coffee  and  cigars  ! 

Instead  thereof  I  munched  a  biscuit, 
and  added  some  cool,  crimson  prickly-  [ 
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pears,  washing  it  down  with  dew  from 
rocky  goblets  in  the  Picacho.  After 
breakfast  I  walked  on  into  the  pass. 
There  is  really  no  pass,  for  the  plain 
pours  through  a  mile  in  width,  cutting 
off  two  or  three  miles  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  range.  The  whole  thing 
seems  done  in  miniature,  yet  one  walks 
long  mile  after  mile,  up  the  easy  swell 
of  the  plain,  then  between  the  noble  and 
mighty  walls  of  porphyry,  fog-capped 
in  the  morning,  but  all  the  while  on  the 
plain,  which  is  here  carpeted  with  plen¬ 
teous  grass,  and  sprinkled  with  charm¬ 
ing  groves  of  mezquite,  greenwood,  ga- 
tun,  and  the  columnar  pitahaya  ;  then, 
down  by  a  descent  as  easy  and  as 
beautiful,  along  a  sandy  avenue  wind¬ 
ing  between  the  delightfully  green 
parks. 

When  I  got  down  upon  the  arid  level 
of  the  plain,  where  the  bushes  were 
very  scant  and  stunted,  I  plodded  on  in 
the  sand  without  looking  much  around. 
Quite  suddenly — I  cannot  think  to  this 
day  how  they  got  so  near,  before  I  no¬ 
ticed  them — I  saw  a  band  of  mounted 
Tonto  Apaches  approaching  from  the 
right.  My  blood  turned  pretty  cold, 
and  I  felt  a  faint,  swimming  sickness ; 
but  it  was  worse  than  useless  to  attempt 
to  escape,  so  I  stopped  and  stood  mo¬ 
tionless.  That  pause  probably  saved  my 
life,  for  it  enabled  me  to  collect  my  scat¬ 
tered  senses,  and  thinly  cloak  my  very 
genuine  terror  under  a  semblance  of  au¬ 
dacity.  They  saw  I  was  wholly  in  their 
clutch,  and  so  rode  quietly  forward. 
After  a  few  moments,  swallowing  down 
my  heart  with  a  choking  sensation,  I 
;;advanced-  to  meet  the  foremost,  wreath¬ 
ing  my  face  in  what  must  have  been  a 

E>retty  ghastly  hysterical  smile,  for  I 
lared  not  show  by  my  voice  how  I 
rembled.  I  handed  the  chief  my  cala- 
>ash,  in  which  I  purposely  had  some 
prigs  and  sticks  grotesquely  arranged, 
fe  took  it  cautiously,  looked  at  it  cu¬ 
riously,  smelled  it,  found  it  was  empty, 
und  dashed  it  on  the  ground  with  a 
grunt  of  immeasurable  contempt. 


Then  there  came  to  me  a  happy 
thought.  All  savages  are  vain.  My 
mirror  !  my  mirror  !  I  handed  it  to  the 
chief  open.  He  saw  before  him  that 
face  which  to  most  of  mankind  is  the 
dearest  one  on  earth,  his  own — a  face 
which  for  forty  years  had  been  to  him  a 
blank  —  and  his  savage  pride  was  kin¬ 
dled.  He  gazed  at  himself  with  riveted 
fixedness  for  many  moments,  while  the 
others  crowded  around.  He  allowed 
another  to  snatch  it  for  a  moment ;  and 
this,  another  ;•  and  so  on — one  grinning 
with  a  foolish  delight,  others  laughing 
like  children  ;  then  the  chief  snatched 
it  in  turn,  and  screwed  his  face  to  his 
double  with  unmingled  and  unabated 
satisfaction. 

All  this  gave  me  time,  gave  me  confi¬ 
dence  ;  it  gave  me  a  sort  of  hold  upon 
them.  Now,  play  for  your  life,  I  said 
to  myself,  like  a  captured  mouse.  I 
began  to  execute  a  variety  of  absurd 
and  ridiculous  antics,  like  a  lunatic,  as 
if  to  express  my  delight  at  this  happy 
meeting.  Ha!  old  Copperhead,  my  lad, 
give  me  your  hand  !  I  will  give  you  a 
lock  of  my  hair  at  parting  ;  but  pray 
you  do  not  take  it  all !  I  grasped  and 
shook  his  hand,  and  slapped  him  famil¬ 
iarly  on  the  thigh,  as  he  sat  before  me  on 
his  horse.  This  seemed  to  please  him, 
for  he  smiled  a  little,  but  gave  most  of 
his  attention  to  the  mirror.  Then  I 
stroked  down  my  infant  beard,  and 
rubbed  my  hand  over  his  smooth  chin, 
and  laughed  like  a  maniac,  though  I 
still  did  not  venture  to  speak.  This  did 
not  seem  to  please  His  Greasy  Majesty 
so  well,  but  he  showed  no  resentment. 

After  the  curiosity  over  the  mirror 
had  a  little  abated,  they  began  to  plun¬ 
der  me  ;  but  the  chief  seemed  to  be 
considerably  impressed  in  my  favor, 
and  by  slowly  surrendering  up  one 
thing  after  another — now  with  a  sort  of 
pleased,  silly  acquiescence,  now  with 
solemn  and  mysterious  gestures  of  re¬ 
monstrance — I  saved  my  precious  note¬ 
book.  The  chief  seemed  to  be  in  doubt 
about  me,  and  when  he  grew  a  little 
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tired  of  gazing  at  the  glass,  said  some¬ 
thing  which  caused  them  to  let  me  alone. 
They  now  turned  to  ride  away,  and  one 
of  them  motioned  to  me  to  mount  be¬ 
hind  him.  I  would  have  given  a  farm 
for  the  privilege  of  not  doing  so  ;  but 
it  might  have  been  unsafe  to  decline; 
so,  I  mounted  —  but,  purposely,  got  on 
wrong-side  before,  with  my  face  turned 
toward  the  tail.  At  this  my  grim  cap- 
tors  were  much  amused,  but  they  rode 
briskly  away.  Will  they  carry  me  away 
captive  at  last  ?  But,  before  we  rode  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  I  contrived  to  make  myself 
so  disagreeable  to  the  fellow — now,  by 
urging  on  his  horse  ;  now,  by  swinging 
my  arms  around,  and  vociferating  like  a 
foolish  man ;  now,  by  thumping  my 
back  and  head  against  his  —  that  he 


stopped  and  made  me  dismount.  To 
avert  the  consequences  of  the  anger 
which  I  feared  might  have  been  aroused, 
I  ran  to  a  horse,  opened  his  mouth,  and 
plucked  out  his  tongue  to  look  for  his 
age,  instead  of  inspecting  his  teeth. 
This,  too,  amused  the  savages,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  last  link  of  evidence 
which  convinced  them  that  I  was  an 
incurable  fool.  They  talked  a  little  to¬ 
gether,  and  then,  when  I  shook  hands 
with  them,  and,  with  many  absurd  gest¬ 
ures  and  grimaces  of  farewell,  turned  to 
go  away,  to  my  great  joy,  they  offered 
no  opposition.  Only  once  I  considered 
it  necessary  to  look  back,  and  saw  them 
gathered  again  around  the  miracle- 
working  glass,  gazing  at  themselves 
with  an  insatiable  curiosity. 


FULFILMENT. 

For  the  fledging  bird-life  stilled, 

Its  wings  untaught, 

Its  music  all  untrilled ; 

For  the  poet’s  voiceless  thought, 
The  song  unsung ; 

For  the  loving  heart  unsought, — 
Hope,  fair  and  sweet  and  young, 
Dead  —  nor  forgot ; 

For  the  seed  that  is  not  sown, 

And  the  bud  that  falls  unblown, 
What  shall  atone  ? 

Somewhere  the  seed  must  spring, 
The  song  be  sung; 
Somewhere,  green  boughs  among, 
The  bird  must  sing, 

Must  brood  and  build ; 
Somewhere  the  heart  be  wooed, — 
Somewhere,  far  out  of  pain, 

Hope,  fair  and  strong,  again 
Rise  from  the  tomb. 
Somewhere  —  for  God  is  good  — 
Life’s  blossoms,  unfulfilled, 

Must  spring  from  dust  and  gloom, 
To  perfect  bloom. 
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NOW  that  the  iron  road  across  the 
continent  has  about  reached  com¬ 
pletion,  what  better  can  the  Overland  do 
than  tell  its  readers  how  it  was  built  ? 
A  full  description  of  each  end  of  the 
road,  of  all  the  aspects  and  resources  of 
the  country  it  traverses,  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  of  the  work,  and  the 
people  who  did  it — this  is  not  possible 
in  the  limits  at  command.  Indeed,  the 
various  phases  of  the  subject  require 
separate  treatment,  and  we  can  only 
pretend  now  to  sketch  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  in  a 
broad  and  general  way. 

In  1836  John  Plumbe,  a  Welshman 
by  birth,  an  American  by  education  and 
feeling,  a  civil  engineer  by  profession, 
began  to  agitate,  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  a 
project  for  a  railroad  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  across  the 
Territory  of  Oregon.  From  that  time 
until  his  death’,  in  California,  several 
years  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  he  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  project,  labor¬ 
ing  to  bring  it  before  Congress,  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
to  secure  a  practical  beginning  of  the 
great  work  by  the  construction  of  roads 
connecting  the  Mississippi  States  with 
the  railroad  system  of  the  East.  Almost 
as  early  as  Plumbe,  Carver,  Wilkes, 
Benton,  Whitney,  and  other  sagacious 
men,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  railroad 
across  the  continent.  Lewis  Gaylord 
Clarke  predicted  its  ultimate  construc¬ 
tion,  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 
The  idea  naturally  occurred  to  many 
far-seeing  persons,  who  believed,  like 
Webster,  that  the  Republic  must  have 
a  long  frontage  on  the  Pacific,  and  that 
a  rival  to  New  York  would  arise  on  the 
waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  or  Puget 
Sound.  But  neither  the  Government 
nor  the  country  was  prepared  to  encour¬ 
age  a  work  of  so  much  magnitude,  at 


that  early  day.  When  Plumbe  first 
broached  his  project  at  Dubuque,  there 
were  scarcely  any  railroads,  and  only 
sparse  settlements,  in  the  States  west  of 
the  Ohio.  Chicago  was  an  obscure  vil¬ 
lage,  in  the  midst  of  an  unpeopled  prairie. 
Not  one  line  of  railroad  had  been  finished 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  great 
interior  basins,  and  much  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  a 
terra  incognita ,  except  to  the  Indians 
and  a  few  hardy  pioneers.  As  recently 
as  1844,  when  Fremont  returned  from 
his  second  exploration  across  the  Plains, 
so  little  was  generally  known  of  this 
great  region,  that  his  reports  were  re¬ 
garded  as  a  remarkable  contribution  to 
the  sum  of  physical  knowledge,  and 
earned  him  a  world-wide  reputation. 
The  population,  business,  and  internal 
improvements  of  the  United  States  em¬ 
braced  a  region,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf, 
scarcely  1,000  miles  wide  ;  and  west  of 
that  lay  2,300  miles  of  vacant  territory, 
which  must  be  traversed  to  realize  the 
dream  of  a  Pacific  Railroad  ;  and  then 
our  flag  covered  only  one  small  Territory 
on  this  coast,  inhabited  by  a  feeble 
colony.  In  that  distance  of  2,300  miles, 
two  lofty  mountain  chains  had  to  be 
crossed,  which  were  thought  to  present 
almost  insuperable  engineering  difficul¬ 
ties.  Even  so  late  as  1846-7,  when  we 
had  acquired  California,  and  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  intervening  country  was 
more  familiar,  Asa  Whitney’s  proposi¬ 
tion  to  aid  the  construction  of  a  Pacific 
Railroad,  by  a  grant  of  alternate  sec¬ 
tions  of  land,  for  a  width  of  thirty  miles 
on  each  side,  found  few  earnest  advo¬ 
cates,  though  it  attracted  universal  at¬ 
tention. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
and  the  rush  of  emigrants  to  this  coast, 
first  caused  the  project  for  an  inter- 
oceanic  railroad  to  be  regarded  as  a 
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national  necessity,  and  brought  it  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  Congress.  In 
March,  1853,  the  first  appropriation  of 
$  1 50,000  was  made,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  searching  for  a  practicable  route. 
Six  surveying  parties  were  fitted  out  by 
the  War  Department,  commanded  by 
officers,  all  but  one  belonging  to  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers,  who 
have  since  become  celebrated,  including 
Stevens,  McClellan,  Saxton,  Gunnison, 
Beckwith,  Whipple,  Williamson,  Parke, 
and  Pope.  In  1854  Congress  made 
additional  appropriations,  to  the  amount 
of  $190,000,  and  three  more  parties  were 
organized.  Ten  routes  were  surveyed, 
between  the  thirty-second  and  forty- 
ninth  parallels,  the  terminal  points  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  Bay  of  San  Diego,  in 
Southern  California,  to  Puget  Sound, 
in  Washington  Territory,  on  the  Pacific, 
and  from  Fulton,  Arkansas,  to  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  on  the  Mississippi  side. 
The  length  of  these  routes  varied  from 
1,360  to  1,740  miles,  on  air  lines,  and 
from  1,533  to  2,290  miles,  on  the  lines 
of  the  proposed  roads.  The  results  of 
these  surveys,  which  were  elaborately 
reported,  and  published  in  thirteen  thick 
quarto  volumes,  copiously  illustrated, 
were  of  great  value  to  science,  every 
department  of  which  was  embraced  in 
them,  and  as  guides  to  subsequent  ex¬ 
plorations  and  practical  works.  They 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  a  rail¬ 
road  across  the  western  half  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  by  either  one  of  several  routes  ; 
but  sectional  rivalry  and  political  jeal¬ 
ousy  long  prevented  Congress  from 
agreeing  upon  any  particular  route  or 
plan.  California,  as  the  State  most 
interested,  agitated  the  subject  in  every 
possible  manner,  and  brought  every 
available  influence  to  bear  in  favor  of 
the  immediate  commencement  of  the 
work.  Her  gold  contributed  to  give  a 
wonderful  stimulus  to  railroad  building 
in  all  the  States  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  continent,  where  the  number  of  miles 
in  operation  increased  from  8,588,  in  the 


year  1850,  to  30,598  in  i860.  But  she 
remained  isolated  by  over  3,000  miles  of 
land  travel,  and  more  than  5,000  miles 
of  sea  travel,  costing  much  money,  and 
consuming  from  three  weeks  to  three 
months  of  time,  both  the  land  and  sea 
trip  being  dangerous,  and  to  most  emi¬ 
grants  repellant.  The  money  that  it 
cost  a  family  to  reach  here,  would  settle 
them  on  a  good  farm  in  what  was  then 
called  “the  West.”  The  transmission 
of  a  single  letter  by  mail  for  a  long  time 
cost  forty  cents. 

It  was  not  until  1862  that  Congress 
perceived  the  danger  of  leaving  this  rich 
State,  the  bullion  safe  of  the  Republic, 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  foreign  inva¬ 
sion  or  domestic  insurrection  invited  by 
its  isolated  and  neglected  condition.  In 
that  year,  during  a  terrible  civil  war, 
Congress  passed  the  memorable  bill  un¬ 
der  whose  encouragement  the  Pacific 
Railroad  was  at  last  begun. 

But  even  then,  California  was  the  in- 
spirer  of  its  action  and  had  to  do  t[ie 
preliminary  work.  What  Eastern  capi¬ 
talists  shrank  from  attempting  at  that 
time,  under  the  stress  of  war  levies  and 
loans,  the  citizens,  of  a  gold-producing 
and  gold-circulating  State,  enjoying  the 
profound  peace  bom  of  isolation,  con¬ 
fidently  undertook.  During  the  long 
discussion  preceding  legislation,  the 
width  of  country  to  be  ironed  over  had 
been  rapidly  contracting  as  immigration 
pushed  westward  and  the  railroad  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Atlantic  States  was  extended. 
Practically,  the  length  of  a  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  route  proper,  on  the  most  direct 
line,  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  1,900 
miles,  between  the  waters  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  those  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  Only  half  of  this  distance,  at  the 
most,  would  need  to  be  built  by  Califor¬ 
nians,  if  any  had  courage  for  such  a  job. 
The  route  generally  indicated  as  prefer¬ 
able  was  that  near  the  forty-first  and 
forty-second  parallels,  from  Council 
Bluffs  via  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  south  end  of  Salt 
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Lake,  to  Benicia  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Sacramento.  The  settlement  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  building  of  San  Francisco 
had  cast  Puget  Sound  as  a  terminus 
into  the  shade,  and  determined  the 
adoption  of  a  central  line  of  communi¬ 
cation.  The  route  mentioned  had  been 
surveyed  by  one  of  the  Government 
parties,  and  measured  2,032  miles.  The 
line  finally  located  was  reduced  to  1,851 
miles  in  length,  with  Omaha  and  San 
Francisco  as  the  termini,  the  South  Pass 
being  left  far  to  the  northward  and 
Evans’  Pass  accepted  instead,  and  the 
line  passing  the  northern  end  of  Salt 
Lake.  The  country  is  nearly  a  level 
plateau  from  Omaha,  where  the  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  sea  is  968  feet,  rising 
gradually  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  attaining  the  extreme 
elevation  of  8,242  feet  at  Evans’  Pass, 
a  distance  of  548  miles.  Farther  west¬ 
ward  the  route  maintains  an  elevation  of 
5,000  to  7,564  feet  till  Echo  Canon  is 
reached,  421  miles  further,  and  not  far 
from  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Salt  Lake  City 
is  4,285  feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  con¬ 
tinental  road  leaves  it  to  the  southward, 
passing  by  the  head  of  the  lake,  where 
the  elevation  is  about  the  same.  Here 
the  central  plateau,  or  Utah  plain,  is 
entered,  continuing  to  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a  distance  of  about 
500  miles,  and  maintaining  an  elevation 
of  4,000  to  5,000  feet.  This  plateau, 
however,  is  ribbed  with  numerous  irreg¬ 
ular  mountain  ranges,  generally  timber¬ 
less,  that  rise  from  1,500  to  5,000  feet 
higher  than  the  intervales.  Where  these 
ranges  trend  northerly  and  southerly 
they  are  broken  enough  to  afford  an  easy 
grade  for  the  railroad.  From  Reno,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra,  4,525  feet  above 
the  sea,  to  the  summit  of  the  railroad 
pass  near  Donner  Lake,  7,042  feet  above 
the  sea,  an  elevation  of  2,517  feet  is 
overcome  in  a  distance  of  49  miles. 
The  descent  from  the  summit  to  the 
western  base  of  the  Sierra  is  6,966  feet, 
in  a  distance  of  98  miles.  There  the 


level  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  is  entered,  only  56  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  followed  to  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  a  distance  of  131  miles  from 
the  official  western  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  railroad  line  thus  briefly 
sketched  trends  nearly  west  from  Oma¬ 
ha,  on  the  Missouri  River,  to  Winne- 
mucca,  in  the  Humboldt  Basin,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  over  1,400  miles  ;  and  from  the 
latter  point  to  San  Francisco  the  trend 
is  nearly  southwest.  The  longer  part  of 
the  line  lies  between  the  parallels  of 
forty-one  and  forty-two ;  the  shorter 
part  crosses  from  the  parallel  of  forty- 
one  to  below  that  of  thirty-eight. 

This  description  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  work  marked  out  in  1862,  when  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill, 
to  connect  the  Pacific  coast  with  the 
Atlantic  railway  system.  More  than  the 
1,851  miles  of  track  between  Omaha  and 
San  Francisco  had  really  to  be  built,  for 
our  calculation  does  not  include  a  gap  of 
500  miles  between  Omaha  and  Chicago  ; 
but  this  portion  was  constructed  as  a 
private  enterprise,  without  national  aid, 
and  was  a  natural  adjunct  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  system.  We  will  now  tell 
as  rapidly  as  possible  how  the  Pacific 
Railroad  was  finally  built,  in  scarcely 
more  than  six  years  from  the  time  the 
work  of  grading  bega’n. 

The  credit  of  the  practical  initiation 
of  the  enterprise  is  due  to  California, 
as  above  stated.  Early  in  the  year  1861 
a  company  was  organized  at  Sacramento, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  by  the  name 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  which,  the  same  year,  began  the 
survey  and  examination  of  routes  for  a 
railway  over  the  Sierra  Nevada,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  late  T.  D. 
Judah,  as  Chief  Engineer.  This  gen¬ 
tleman,  an  engineer  of  eminent  ability, 
boldness,  and  originality,  made  the  first 
complete  instrumental  and  “thorough 
railroad  survey  ”  ever  made  over  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Preliminary  examina- 
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tions  and  barometrical  observations  had 
been  made  the  year  before  upon  three 
routes — one  through  El  Dorado  County 
via  Georgetown,  another  via  Nevada 
City  and  the  Henness  Pass,  and  a  third 
by  way  of  Illinoistown,  Dutch  Flat,  and 
Donner  Lake  Pass.  These  observa¬ 
tions,  wrote  Mr.  Judah  in  his  first  re¬ 
port  to  the  company,  under  date  of  Octo¬ 
ber  i,  1 86 1 ,  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  a  route  from  Sacramento  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  by  which  the  summit 
could  be  attained  with  grades  of  105 
feet  per  mile.  Accordingly  field  parties 
were  organized  early  in  the  spring,  and 
a  thorough  railroad  survey  made,  devel¬ 
oping  a  line  with  lighter  grades,  less  dis¬ 
tance,  and  encountering  fewer  obstacles, 
than  were  found  upon  any  other  route  or 
line  before  examined  across  the  Sierra, 
and  proving  that  the  difficulties  and 
formidable  features  of  this  range  could 
be  successfully  overcome. 

Judah’s  survey  extended  no  farther 
than  128  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  to  a 
point  about  five  miles  down  the  valley 
of  Truckee  River;  but  within  this  dis¬ 
tance  all  the  difficulties  of  the  route 
were  overcome  ;  a  mere  reconnoissance 
through  the  valleys  of  the  eastern  slope 
showing  that  they  afforded  an  easy  rail¬ 
road  grade,  while  on  the  plateau  beyond 
the  base  of  the  Sierra,  as  far  as  Salt 
Lake,  the  survey  and  estimates  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Beckwith  were  a  sufficient  tem¬ 
porary  guide.  The  main  object  was  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  Sierra  by  the  most  direct  route 
between  San  Francisco,  the  commercial 
entrepot  of  California,  Sacramento,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  Virginia,  the 
heart  of  the  silver  mines  of  Nevada. 
The  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  on  the 
eastern  slope  had  created  a  traffic  across 
the  mountains  which  it  was  estimated 
would  yield  the  projected  railroad  five 
million  dollars  per  annum,  and  alone 
justify  its  construction.  This  was  a 
vital  consideration  in  the  infancy  of  a 
costly  enterprise.  Lower  passes  to  the 


northward  offered  less  obstacles  from 
winter  snows,  but  necessitated  a  longer 
line.  The  projectors  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  preferred  taking  the 
chances  of  winter  obstructions  to  those 
of  losing  a  share  of  the  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  that  would  help  pay  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  road  toward  Salt  Lake. 
They  were  convinced  that  the  snow 
difficulty  was  much  exaggerated.  Ju¬ 
dah’s  survey  crossed  the  State  at  nearly 
its  narrowest  part.  It  demonstrated 
that  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  with  a 
base  of  only  seventy  miles,  could  be 
overcome  with  a  maximum  grade  of  one 
hundred  and  five  feet  per  mile ;  that 
the  western  flanks  of  the  Sierra,  being 
at  right  angles  to  the  northwesterly  and 
southeasterly  trend  of  the  chain,  could 
be  ascended  along  an  unbroken  ridge 
from  base  to  summit,  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  streams  ;  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  tunnelling  would  be  comparatively 
easy  and  inexpensive  ;  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  cost  of  the  mountain  work  would 
not  exceed  $150,000  per  mile  ;  and  that 
the  average  cost  for  the  first  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  miles  would  not  exceed 
$90,000. 

On  this  showing,  the  Directors  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  on 
the  ninth  of  October,  1861,  authorized 
Judah  to  proceed  to  Washington  on  the 
steamer  which  sailed  two  days  later,  as 
their  accredited  agent,  to  procure  ap¬ 
propriations  of  land  and  Government 
bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
road.  The  names  of  the  Directors 
were  Leland  Stanford  (that  year  elected 
Governor  of  the  State),  C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton,  Mark  Hopkins,  Theodore  D.  Judah, 
Charles  Crocker,  L.  A.  Booth,  James 
Bailey,  D.  W.  Strong,  and  Charles 
Marsh.  All  but  the  two  last  were  citi¬ 
zens  of  Sacramento,  which  city  justly 
claims  the  credit  reflected  by  their  fore¬ 
sight,  their  confidence,  their  labors,  and 
their  success.  The  idea  of  Government 
bond  subsidies  in  aid  of  railways  origi¬ 
nated  with  these  men,  who,  finding  the 
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capitalists  of  San  Francisco  cold  and 
sceptical  towards  their  project,  looked 
to  Government  for  more  immediately 
available  aid  than  land  grants  alone  to 
help  the  beginning  of  a  national  work. 

Judah  was  accompanied  on  his  way 
east  by  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  one  of  the 
first  Republican  Congressmen  elected 
in  California,  who  took  a  deep  and  in¬ 
telligent  interest  in  the  project  of  the 
Central  Pacific,  studied  it  on  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  afterwards  at  Washington  ; 
labored  for  it  in  committee  ;  introduced 
the  bill  granting  aid  in  land'and  bonds, 
and  urged  its  passage  in  an  able  speech, 
taking  the  ground  that  the  road  was  a 
military  necessity,  an  argument  forcibly 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country,  then  con¬ 
vulsed  by  war.  The  bill  was  advocated 
by  the  whole  delegation  from  the  Pacific, 
was  finally  passed,  and  was  approved 
by  President  Lincoln,  July  1st,  1862. 
Judah’s  report  and  maps,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  representatives  of  Califor¬ 
nia  based  thereon,  had  brought  Congress 
to  adopt  a  practical  plan  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  work  which  had  been  under 
discussion  for  twelve  years.  The  bill 
recognized  existing  companies  at  either 
end  of  the  route — the  Central  Pacific 
being  one,  while  the  central  division, 
from  Omaha  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
California,  1,300  miles  out  of  1,851,  was 
given  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  an  incorporation  created  by 
the  Act  itself,  although  the  Act  gave 
the  California  company  the  right  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  road  from  the  State  line  until 
it  met  the  Union  Pacific — a  right  of 
which  it  has  availed  itself  with  peculiar 
energy  and  success.  The  bill  granted 
bond  subsidies  of  three  classes — at  the 
rate  respectively  of  $ 16,000 ,  of  $32,000, 
and  of  $48,000  per  mile,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  described  in 
certain  limits,  these  bonds  being  a  lien 
upon  the  road  and  its  fixtures,  and 
eventually  repayable  to  Government. 
A  subsequent  amendment  allowed  the 
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companies  to  issue  mortgage  bonds  to 
an  equal  amount,  having  priority  over 
the  Government  bonds.  The  grant  of 
lands  was  for  twenty  alternate  sections, 
or  12,800  acres  per  mile,  amounting  to 
nearly  16,000,000  acres,  worth  at  the 
price  named  in*  the  bill  ($2.50  per  acre) 
about  $40,000,000.  The  bond  subsidies 
on  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Rail¬ 
roads,  estimating  the  length  from  Sacra¬ 
mento  to  Omaha  at  1,727  miles,  and  as¬ 
suming  that  the  two  companies  meet  at 
Monument  Point,  the  head  of  Salt  Lake, 
would  aggregate  at  par  a  value  of  $52,- 
976,000,  an  average  of  something  over 
$30,000  a  mile.  The  actual  average  on 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  as  calcu¬ 
lated  to  Monument  Point  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  has  been  $26,580  ; 
the  allowance  of  $48,000  per  mile  for 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  road  east  of  the  western 
base  of  the  Sierra,  which  was  officially 
fixed  at  a  point  seven  miles  from  Sacra¬ 
mento,  raising  the  average  for  the  entire 
line  considerably.  The  value  of  the 
land  grants  per  mile  may  be  stated  at 
$32,000.  Thus  we  have  $52,000  as  the 
average  sum  per  mile  contributed  by 
Government  to  build  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  This  would  aggregate,  for  1,851 
miles,  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco, 
$96,352,000  ;  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  whole  road  was  $100,000,000.  If  the 
bonds  could  have  been  sold  at  par,  and 
the  lands  could  have  been  marketed  as 
fast  as  the  work  proceeded,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  aid  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
build  and  equip  the  railroad  and  the  tele¬ 
graph  line  accompanying  it,  and  have  left 
a  profit  over,  for  the  actual  cost  has  been 
less  than  the  estimates.  But  ten  per 
cent,  at  least  must  be  deducted  from  the 
bonds,  which  sold  at  a  discount  aver¬ 
aging  as  much  as  that,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  little  of  the  land  could 
be  sold  at  all  until  after  the  completion 
of  the  road.  After  making  these  allow¬ 
ances,  however,  the  Government  grants 
were  still  a  magnificent  basis  of  credit 
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on  which  the  two  companies  could  sell 
their  own  first  mortgage  bonds  for  all 
the  way  from  ninety  cents  to  par. 

It  was  considered  necessary  to  offer 
such  magnificent  inducements  for  the 
construction  of  a  work  of  national  ne¬ 
cessity,  over  the  wild,  unpeopled  region 
of  the  middle  continent,  which  was  not 
expected  to  furnish  any  way-business 
for  many  years.  Even  with  such  in¬ 
ducements,  capitalists  were  loth  to  take 
hold  of  the  enterprise.  The  country 
was  engaged  in  a  civil  war  which  taxed 
its  utmost  powers,  and  the  duration  and 
event  of  which  were  uncertain.  Those 
on  the  Atlantic  side  who  had  confidence 
in  the  National  Government  invested 
largely  in  its  securities.  Moneyed  men 
on  the  Pacific  side  were  satisfied  with 
the  two  per  cent,  a  month  on  local  loans 
they  could  easily  realize,  and  with  the 
more  liberal  returns  from  commerce, 
from  mines  and  real  estate.  Hence, 
the  Directors  of  the  Central  Pacific 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  stock  of  the  road  in  San 
Francisco,  and  secured  barely  enough 
elsewhere  to  comply  with  the  State  law 
and  to  meet  preliminary  expenses.  The 
Union  Pacific,  although  it  put  forth  the 
names  of  some  heavy  capitalists  in  its 
list  of  corporators,  did  not  begin  work 
till  after  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
California  Company  had  more  pluck 
and  energy.  After  making  the  survey 
that  satisfied  Congress  and  secured  the 
aid  bill,  it  proceeded  to  begin  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road,  although  the  heav¬ 
iest  and  costliest  grading  on  the  whole 
route  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento  met 
it  at  the  start,  and  all  the  iron,  rolling 
stock,  and  other  railroad  material  had 
to  be  ordered  and  manufactured  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  waited-for  several  months, 
shipped  19,000  miles  around  Cape  Horn, 
exposed  to  danger  of  loss  at  the  hands 
of  rebel  cruisers,  and  after  its  receipt 
required  transportation  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  miles  into  the  interior. 
During  the  autumn  of  the  year  1862  the 


final  working  surveys  of  the  first  di¬ 
vision  of  fifty  miles  were  made.  In 
January,  1863,  the  work  of  grading 
was  begun,  the  occasion  being  signal¬ 
ized  by  public  ceremonies,  in  which  the 
State  Legislature  and  other  officers,  and 
a  large  gathering  of  prominent  citizens, 
participated.  Some  persons  who  had 
little  faith  in  the  enterprise,  or  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  at  most  only  a  short  section 
of  railway  would  be  built  as  a  tender  to 
a  toll-road  from  Dutch  Flat  to  Virginia, 
laughed  when  Gov.  Stanford,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Company,  shoveled  a  little 
sand  from  a  wagon  into  a  mud  hole,  at 
the  foot  of  K  Street,  where  the  grading 
actually  began.  But  the  work  went  on. 
The  first  shipment  of  rails  did  not  reach 
Sacramento  till  October,  1863.  By  June, 
1864,  thirty-one  miles  of  track  had  been 
laid,  to  Newcastle,  930  feet  above  sea 
level,  a  larger  portion  of  this  distance  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra.  The  en¬ 
ergy  shown  by  the  Central  Pacific  Com¬ 
pany  induced  the  Legislature  of  1863  to 
pass  laws  authorizing  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento  and  Placer  counties  to  is¬ 
sue  bonds  for  subscription  to  the  stock 
of  the  company  in  the  sum  of  $600,000, 
of  $300,000,  and  of  $250, 000  respectively. 
The  San  Francisco  subscription  was 
eventually  compromised  by  a  gift  of 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $400,000,  with¬ 
out  stock.  The  Legislature  of  1864 
guaranteed  the  payment  by  the  State  of 
interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent, 
per  annum,  gold,  on  $1,500,000  of  the 
Company’s  bonds,  for  twenty  years. 
More  stock  was  taken  in  this  State  and 
at  the  East ;  but  yet  in  January,  1865, 
the  total  stock  subscriptions  reported 
did  not  exceed  9,889  shares,  equal  to 
$988,900.  C.  P.  Huntington,  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Company,  attended  to  its 
interests  at  the  East,  negotiating  for 
money  and  materials,  and  aiding  to  pro¬ 
cure  such  amendments  to  the  Act  of 
Congress  as  would  facilitate  the  work. 
In  negotiating  for  money,  he  found  the 
difference  in  currency  and  the  high  pre- 
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mium  on  gold  much  against  California. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  very  difficylt  to 
dispose  of  the  Company’s  bonds  at  a 
fair  price,  and  the  outlay  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  was  so  heavy,  and  there  was  so 
much  enmity  and  litigation  to  encoun¬ 
ter,  that  the  prospects  of  the  enterprise 
were  often  most  disheartening.  The 
issue  of  San  Francisco  bonds  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  hostile  suits,  carried  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  until  1865.  The 
credit  of  the  Company  was  injured  by 
malicious  charges  that  the  road  would 
not  be  built  beyond  Dutch  Flat,  sixty- 
seven  miles  from  Sacramento,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  operated  farther  in 
winter  if  it  were  built.  These  causes 
delayed  the  work  beyond  Newcastle, 
and  it  was  not  until  September,  1866, 
that  the  road  was  completed  to  Alta, 
seventy  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  and 
5,625  feet  above  the  sea.  In  November 
following  the  track  reached  Cisco,  5,911 
feet  above  the  sea,  an  elevation  of  2,286 
feet  being  overcome  in  twenty-three 
miles.  The  summit  of  the  Sierra  was 
still  thirteen  miles  off,  but  excepting 
the  tunnel  work,  the  worst  part  of  the 
job  on  the  whole  line  to  Salt  Lake  was 
done.  From  Colfax,  fifty-four  miles 
east  of  Sacramento,  to  Cisco,  thirty- 
eight  miles  further,  an  elevation  of  3,463 
feet  had  to  be  overcome,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  grade  required  was  over  91  feet ; 
while  for  short  distances  a  grade  of 
105  to  1 16  feet  was  necessary,  the  lat¬ 
ter  figure  being  the  legal  maximum. 
On  this  section  the  Company’s  opera¬ 
tions  had  reached  great  proportions. 
About  6,000  laborers  were  employed, 
most  of  whom  were  Chinamen,  without 
whose  aid  the  California  end  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  could  not  have  been 
built,  as  there  was  an  insufficiency 
of  white  labor  at  prices  considerably 
higher  than  those  paid  the  Chinese. 
The  Company  were  sending  out  iron  by 
nearly  every  ship  leaving  New  York  for 
California.  Its  bonds  were  increasing 
in  favor,  at  ninety-five  per  cent,  and  ac¬ 


crued  interest  in  currency.  The  monthly 
earnings  of  the  road  had  risen  to  about 
$150,000. 

During  the  winter  of  1866-7  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  road  to  Cisco  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  snow,  but  work  in  the  tunnels 
was  continued,  and  grading  on  the  east¬ 
ern  slope,  beyond  the  snow  line,  was 
pushed  with  great  energy. 

Work  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  Railroad  was  not  begun  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  until  the  summer  of 
1865 — more  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  Central  Pacific  began  its  grading  at 
Sacramento.  The  Eastern  Company 
had  a  level  plain  before  it  for  five  hund¬ 
red  miles,  had  more  capital  to  back  it, 
had  no  difference  in  currency  to  over¬ 
come,  and  but  a  short  distance,  com¬ 
paratively,  to  transport  its  supplies. 
The  bond  subsidy  of  $32,000  a  mile  on 
the  Plains,  with  a  grade  of  only  seven 
feet  to  the  mile,  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  work  ;  while  the 
grade  of  the  Central  Pacific,  up  the 
Sierra,  cost  nearly  double  the  highest 
bonus  of  $48,000.  The  Union  Pacific 
made  fast  time,  however,  when  work 
was  once  begun.  In  one  year  it  laid 
track  to  a  point  two  hundred  miles  west 
of  Omaha,  and  was  able  to  continue 
laying  track,  while  the  Central  Pacific 
folks  were  delayed  half  a  year  by  snow. 
By  November,  1866,  the  Union  Pacific 
had  extended  its  track  three  hundred 
miles  west  of  Omaha ;  sixty-five  miles 
of  track  were  laid  in  one  month,  and  on 
one  day  three  miles  were  laid.  The 
staging  time  across  the  country  between 
the  two  iron  roads  had  been  reduced  to 
ten  days.  The  connection  between 
Omaha  and  Chicago  by  rail  was  made 
by  the  completion  of  the  Northwestern 
Railroad,  in  December,  1866,  and  the 
material  and  supplies  for  the  Union 
Pacific  could  thus  be  transported  all 
the  way  “  to  the  front  ”  by  the  fastest 
possible  means,  while  the  Central  Pacific 
material  was  sailing*  19,000  miles  around 
Cape  Horn.  Of  the  3,300  miles  of  rail- 
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road  originally  needed  to  connect  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  scarcely  more 
than  1,300  remained  unbuilt. 

With  the  melting  of  the  snows,  in  the 
spring  of  1867,  the  work  of  railroad 
building  was  resumed  on  both  sides  of 
the  country  with  increased  vigor.  By 
midsummer  the  Central  Pacific  was 
completed  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  ; 
fifteen  tunnels,  embracing  a  length  of 
6,262  feet,  were  far  advanced,  and 
10,000  men  and  1,300  teams  were 
working  on  the  grade  down  the  eastern 
slope.  The  Union  Pacific,  with  a  still 
larger  force,  was  laying  track  at  the  rate 
of  two  or  three  miles  a  day,  and  had  got 
well  on  to  the  Black  Hills,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  point  was 
actually  reached  in  October,  and  the 
Union  Pacific  was  then  five  hundred 
miles  efi'st  of  Omaha.  As  it  entered 
the  mountains,  and  encountered  the 
first  of  its  heavy  work,  the  Central 
Pacific,  though  its  cars  were  still  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  non-completion  of  the 
Summit  tunnel,  approached  the  Nevada 
plateau.  Henceforth  there  would  be 
less  inequality  in  the  race  for  Salt  Lake. 
The  Union  was  far  ahead,  but  it  had 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  of  uneven 
country  to  pass,  while  the  Central  had 
comparatively  smooth  ground.  On  the 
30th  of  November,  1867,  the  first  pas¬ 
senger  train  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra. 

In  December,  1867,  the  Central  Pa¬ 
cific  had  crossed  the  summit  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  7,042  feet,  penetrated  the  fifteen 
tunnels,  and  reached  the  Lower  Truckee 
nearly  140  miles  east  of  Sacramento.  The 
Union  had  reached  a  point  in  the  Black 
Hills  nearly  500  miles  west  of  Omaha,  at 
an  elevation  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet. 
Work  was  delayed  again,  especially  on 
the  Central,  by  winter  storms.  In  April, 
1868,  the  Union  had  reached  Evans’ 
Pass,  the  highest  point  on  its  route,  8,242 
feet  above  the  sea  and  548  miles  west  of 
Omaha.  In  this  long  distance  it  had 
overcome  an  elevation  of  7,274  feet,  on 


an  average  grade  of  only  thirteen  and  a 
half  feet  per  mile.  The  Central,  on 
going  105  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  had 
to  make  an  average  grade  of  sixty-six 
and  a  half  feet  a  mile  to  overcome  an 
elevation  of  6,986  feet,  and  much  of  its 
mountain  grade  was  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  feet.  In  five  years,  since  the 
grading  on  the  Central  Pacific  began, 
688  miles  of  track  had  been  laid  by  the 
two  companies — 140  by  the  Central  and 
548  by  the  Union.  The  two  companies 
were  nearly  equidistant  from  Monu¬ 
ment  Point,  at  the  head  of  Salt  Lake  ; 
the  eastern  company  522  miles,  the 
western  545.  Both  corporations  were 
now  in  command  of  ample  means,  and 
as  the  summer  opened,  pushed  men  and 
material  to  the  front  with  great  energy. 
It  was  an  object  with  each  to  secure  as 
much  of  the  Government  subsidy  as 
possible,  and  also  to  control  a  greater 
part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  middle 
territories.  For  nearly  twelve  months 
since,  each  has  been  putting  forth  its  ut¬ 
most  energies,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
competition  and  speed  in  railroad  build¬ 
ing  quite  unparalleled.  From  20,000  to 
25,000  workmen  and  5,000  to  6,000  teams 
have  been  engaged  grading  and  laying 
track,  or  getting  out  stone  and  timber 
along  the  1,100  miles  of  route  between 
the  base  of  the  Sierra  and  Evans’  Pass. 
Five  or  six  hundred  tons  of  material 
have  daily  been  forwarded  from  either 
end  to  the  front.  The  route  was  bust¬ 
ling  with  life.  The  army  of  employes 
built  up  numerous  small  towns  as  they 
advanced,  leaving  some  to  decay,  but 
planting  the  germs  of  scores  of  perma¬ 
nent  places,  some  of  which  now  contain 
thousands  of  inhabitants.  All  the  vigor, 
vice  and  lawlessness  of  border  life  char¬ 
acterized  the  railroad  population,  but  it 
was  made  subservient  to  one  of  the 
grandest  instruments  of  refined  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  woods  of  the  Sierra  and 
Rocky  Mountains  rang  with  the  strokes 
of  axmen  and  the  click  of  steel  in  the 
quarries.  The  streams  were  bordered 
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with  camps  of  lumbermen  and  choked 
with  floating  logs.  At  one  place  on  the 
Truckee  River,  twenty-five  saw-mills 
went  into  sudden  operation.  Lumber, 
iron  and  material  of  every  description 
lined  the  road,  and  the  wake  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  workmen  was  marked  by  the 
odd  debris  of  deserted  camps.  On  the 
Central  road  alone  from  seventy  to  one 
hundred  locomotives  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  cars  were  constantly  passing  to  and 
fro  with  material,  supplies  and  laborers. 
The  wharves  at  San  Francisco  and  Sac¬ 
ramento  were  piled  with  iron  bars.  At 
one  time  thirty  vessels  were  en  route 
from  New  York  via  Cape  Horn  with 
iron  and  rolling  stock  for  the  road,  and 
locomotives  and  rails  were  even  ordered 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus.  The  forest  sol¬ 
itudes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  thundered 
to  the  roar  of  falling  trees  or  passing 
trains.  The  desert  spaces  of  the  plains 
were  populous.  On  the  eastern  end  the 
buffalo  was  scared  from  his  pasture 
range,  and  even  the  more  savage  red 
man  dared  only  a  few  sneaking  acts  of 
resistance  that  were  more  like  thievish 
murders.  Track  was  laid  at  the  rate  of 
two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  miles  a  day 
by  each  company.  Within  a  few  weeks 
the  Central  company  have  laid  seven 
miles  in  one  day.  It  is  a  literal  fact  that 
more  ground  was  ironed  in  some  days, 
by  the  two  companies  together,  than  the 
ox  teams  of  1849  averaged  for  a  day’s 
journey.  By  September  30th,  1868,  the 
Central  track  extended  350  miles,  and 
the  graders  were  fifty  miles  ahead,  while 
another  grading  party  was  coming  one 
hundred  miles  westward  from  Salt  Lake. 
The  agents  of  both  companies  had  been 
negotiating  with  the  Mormons,  who, 
anxious  to  keep  the  hordes  of  monoga¬ 
mous  Gentiles  out  of  their  community, 
took  contracts  to  grade  ahead  of  both 
roads  from  Salt  Lake  Valley  east  and 
west. 

The  competition  increased  as  the  two 
roads  neared  each  other  ;  but  when  win¬ 
ter  again  set  in,  the  operations  of  the 


Union  Pacific  were  seriously  inter¬ 
rupted.  Along  the  four  hundred  miles 
of  track,  from  the  Black  Hills  to  the 
Wasatch  Mountains,  where  the  country 
has  an  elevation  of  from  five  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  feet,  the  road  was 
blocked  with  snow  for  nearly  two  months. 
Mails,  material,  and  supplies  were  stop¬ 
ped,  and  passengers  suffered  great  hard¬ 
ships.  Serious  defects  in  construction 
were  reveajed,  leading  to  complaints 
and  investigation  before  Congress.  The 
Central  road  was  stopped  but  one  week. 
It  had  no  snow  difficulty  except  in  the 
Sierra,  and  twenty-two  of  the  forty  or 
fifty  miles  of  deep  snow  belt  had  been 
roofed  in  with  heavy  hewn  timbers. 
Where  this  protection  had  not  been  fur¬ 
nished  the  track  could  have  been  kept 
clear  by  snow-ploughs,  but  for  the  fall 
of  some  trestle  work  which  prevented 
the  passage  of  the  engine  for  a  few 
days.  Another  winter  the  whole  width 
of  the  snow  region  will  be  roofed,  and 
it  is  confidently  asserted  by  the  com¬ 
pany  that  the  road  can  be  worked  with 
as  little  interruption  from  storms  as  any 
railway  on  the  northern  Atlantic  side. 
The  Central  had  enough  iron,  ties,  and 
other  material  over  the  mountains  to 
keep  up  the  work  of  construction 
steadily.  The  train  was  stopped  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ogden,  within  eighty  miles 
of  the  head  of  Salt  Lake,  by  an  obsti¬ 
nate  rock  tunnel,  which  is  even  yet  not 
quite  finished.  A  temporary  track  was 
laid  around  it,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
more  complaints.  The  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  two  companies  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Washington,  where  charges 
and  counter  charges  were  made,  and  an 
imbroglio  created  which  has  not  yet 
been  cleared  up.  The  Central  wished 
Ogden  fixed  as  the  point  of  junction, 
claiming  that  the  Union  was  working 
west  of  that  place  off  the  official  line  ; 
and  the  Union  wished  Monument 
Point  named  for  the  junction,  though 
there  was  a  time  when  its  managers  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  the  California  State 
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line,  and  actually  made  surveys  that 
far. 

But  with  these  disputes  the  Over¬ 
land  has  nothing  at  present  to  do.  It 
has  only  to  rejoice  that  the  work  so 
long  prayed  for  by  denizens  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  on  which  so  many  hopes 
have  centred,  and  which  is  really  of  great 
importance  to  the  whole  Republic,  is  at 
last  about  completed.  One  thousand 
miles  of  track  have  been  laid  within 
twelve  months  past :  the  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  that  amount  within  six  months. 
For  a  year,  the  iron  road  across 
“  The  Plains  ”  has  been  growing  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  two  and  three-quarter 
miles  a  day ;  a  line  of  telegraph  follow¬ 
ing  it.  The  whole  work  of  laying  494 
miles  of  track,  from  Chicago  to  Omaha, 
and  1,727  miles,  from  Omaha  to  Sacra¬ 
mento —  2,221  miles  in  all  —  has  been 
accomplished  in  less  than  seven  years 
since  Congress  passed  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Act,  and  in  a  little  over  six  years 
since  California  began  work  on  the 
main  line.  The  section  of  124  miles, 
from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco  Bay, 
is  well  under  way,  and  will  be  completed 


in  July.  Its  construction  was  originally 
intrusted  to  another  company  than  the 
Central  Pacific  ;  but  the  trust  was 
abused,  and  only  within  a  recent  period 
has  the  franchise  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  builders  of  the  Central  Pacific. 

Before  the  next  anniversary  of  Na¬ 
tional  Independence  the  traveller  can 
enter  the  cars  at  New  York  and  be 
transported  by  rail  to  the  waters 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  inside  of  a 
week,  unless  he  chooses  to  stop  by 
the  way.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
however,  the  Pacific  Railroad  may  be 
said  to  be  completed  when  the  junction 
is  effected  near  Salt  Lake  ;  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  celebrations  and  rejoicing  coincident 
with  that  event  will  be  fully  justified  as 
an  expression  of  national  feeling  over 
the  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  the  age — a  work 
that  unites  two  extremes  of  a  great 
country,  that  links  widely  -  separated 
States,  that  annihilates  geographical 
and  sectional  divisions,  that  marries  the 
business  and  society  of  the  east  and 
west,  and  establishes  a  new  highway 
for  the  commerce  of  Asia. 
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There  have  been  tears  interspersed  with 
our  April  sunshine,  and  mourning  upon  the 
hillside  in  Nevada  whence  brave  men  left 
that  sunshine  never  to  return  to  it.  To 
those  of  us  whose  knowledge  of  “  Crown 
Point,”  “Yellow  Jacket”  and  “Kentuck” 
is  gathered  from  the  stock-list,  the  terrible 
details  of  the  Gold  Hill  calamity  read  like  a 
sudden  revelation.  To  realize  for  the  first 
time  that  there  are  other  than  pecunia¬ 
ry  perils  in  silver  mining ;  to  think  of 
the  women  and  children  that  gathered 
that  April  morning  around  the  Crown  Point 
shaft,  with  Azrael’s  flaming  sword  waving 
between  them  and  their  helpless  bread¬ 
winners  in  the  depths  below — is  to  feel  how 
insignificant  are  the  risks  that  sometimes 
worry  us  out  of  our  philosophy. 

The  sudden  death  from  which  we  pray  to 
be  delivered  is  terrible.  But  sudden  death  to 
Dives,  who  owns  half  a  mine — whose  chil¬ 
dren  are  comfortably  provided  for — means 
but  little  ;  sudden  death  to  Dives’  humblest 
workman  means  starvation  and  suffering  to 
his  widow  ;  suffering,  and  ofttimes  sin  and 
crime,  to  his  children.  And  somehow  it  is 
always  the  bread-winners  who  are  in  the 
line  of  these  calamities.  The  badly-built 
wall  falls  not  on  the  owner  of  the  house,  but 
on  the  workman.  The  owner  can  build 
again,  but  who  can  rebuild  that  wall  against 
which  a  wife  and  children  leaned  for  support  ? 


GOSSIP  ABROAD. 

The  “oldest  inhabitant”  of  Rome  is  in  a 
quandary.  He  rubs  his  eyes,  and  wonders 
what  spell  is  upon  him.  He  finds  the  fa¬ 
mous  Triton  of  the  Barberini  fountain  has  put 
on  a  suit  of  silvery  armor.  He  has  taken 
service  under  a  most  despotic  master,  for 
he  bears  gyves  upon  his  arms,  perhaps  lest 
he  be  tempted  to  steal  the  jewels  which  en¬ 
crust  his  cup.  In  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s, 
the  mist  which  is  borne  by  the  winds  from 
the  great  fountains  there  freezes  as  it  falls, 
and  spreads  a  great  glittering  sheet  over  the 
paving-stones.  The  mercury  has  suddenly 


run  down  several  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  although  oranges  and  camelias 
and  roses  are  still  growing  in  the  open  air, 
one  wonders  that  they  do  so.  One  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  phenomenon  is  constantly  to  be 
seen  just  now  which  has  perhaps  never  been 
seen  by  the  stranger  before ;  the  Romans 
are  actually  to  be  seen  running  in  the  streets. 
That  a  Roman  should  not  stretch  himself 
at  full  length  on  a  curb-stone  or  stone  wall, 
stand  in  an  open  door,  or  saunter  slowly, 
very  slowly,  up  and  down  the  street  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  unheard  of  until  the  third  week 
of  January,  1869.  We  cannot  complain 
very  much,  however.  This  unusual  cold 
lasted  but  five  days,  and  during  all  the 
time  the  sky  was,  as  it  now  is,  cloudless, 
and  the  atmosphere  pure  as  crystal  itself. 
The  cold  has  extended  both  north  and  south 
of  us,  and  is  really  very  exceptional. 

The  season  in  Rome  strictly  so  called  is 
this  year  an  uncommonly  short  one.  Eas¬ 
ter  comes  very  early,  and  so  much  is  crowd¬ 
ed  into  the  few  weeks  which  precede  Lent 
that  we  are  almost  wild  with  the  engage¬ 
ments  that  more  than  fill  our  days  and 
nights.  Mr.  Longfellow,  who  had  lately 
arrived  at  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  is  still 
with  us ;  and  we  who  have  been  armed  at 
his  hand,  and  strengthened  at  his  armory  for 
the  battle  of  life,  delight  to  do  him  what 
honor  we  may.  Dinners  and  balls,  break¬ 
fasts  and  suppers,  receptions  and  concerts, 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  if 
to  the  usual  social  charm  of  Roman  gather¬ 
ings  is  added  that  of  his  society,  we  esteem 
ourselves  happy  indeed. 

But  the  simplicity  which  marked  the  en¬ 
tertainments  given  at  Rome  seems  vanish¬ 
ing  from  our  midst.  Some  of  us  cannot 
help  regretting  that  the  habits  of  New  York 
and  Boston  should  be  resumed  under  the 
shadow  of  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Coliseum. 
At  a  dinner  lately  given,  not  peacocks’ 
tongues,  but  the  whole  bird  was  given, 
brilliant  tail  and  all ;  and  one  wondered 
whether  one  were  one’s  own  Yankee  self,  or 
the  ghost  of  some  old  Roman  patrician  in¬ 
vited  to  a  banquet  by  Lucullus. 
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At  the  Vatican,  the  preparations  for  the 
Council  are  still  going  on.  In  the  various 
committees  now  in  session  are  to  be  found 
eighty  Romans,  and  only  twenty  others.  The 
committees  sit  with  hermetically  sealed 
doors.  The  majority  of  them  are  Jesuit 
fathers,  and  the  ultramontane  party  are  sure 
that  their  views  only  will  be  promulgated. 

Monsignore  Manning,  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  is  here  this  winter.  He  is  in 
great  favor  at  the  Vatican,  and  is  sure  ere 
long  of  a  Cardinal’s  hat.  It  is  said  that  he 
hopes  even  higher,  and  that  strong  efforts 
will  be  made  to  bring  him  forward  as  a 
probable  candidate  for  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  when  it  shall  become  vacant. 

We  shall  have  a  carnival  of  but  six  days 
this  year.  Sunday  and  Friday  are  always 
excepted,  and  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  first  and  second,  are  the  vigil  and  the 
feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin.  The 
resident  Americans  never  engage  to  any 
extent  in  the  Corso,  and  the  Romans  have 
so  far  abandoned  it  that  but  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  visitors  it  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  given  up  to  the  lower  orders,  who  lit¬ 
erally  seem  not  to  know  how  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves,  and  certainly  afford  no  amusement  to 
the  lookers-on. 

I  ought  to  have  added,  in  speaking  of  the 
preparations  for  the  Council,  that  it  will  be 
held  in  St.  Peter’s.  Seats  are  to  be  erected 
in  the  transept  for  the  delegates.  The  Pope 
has  ordered  the  architects  to  make  their 
arrangements  such  that  the  scaffolding  will 
last  a  long  time.  The  Council,  he  says, 
may  sit  but  three  months,  but  also  it  may 
sit  three  years,  or  even  five  ! 

From  Florence  we  hear  of  rejoicings  at 
the  birth  of  an  Italian  prince.  The  young 
heir  was  born  at  Genoa.  He  has  received 
the  name  of  Emmanuel  Filibert,  and  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Apulia.  He  is  the  son  of 
the  Duke  d’Acosta,  the  second  son  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

And  one  little  heart  with  whose  pulsa¬ 
tions  so  many  other  hearts  have  throbbed 
in  sympathy  is  stilled  forever.  Leopold 
Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brabant,  only  son  of 
the  King  of  Belgium,  died  on  the  twenty- 
second  instant.  Those  long  dreary  months 
of  darkness,  faintly  illumined  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  ray  of  hope,  are  over.  The  two 
Sisters  of  Charity  who  were  his  faithful 


nurses,  his  parents,  and  one  or  two  other 
persons,  were  alone  admitted  of  late  to  the 
apartment  of  the  sufferer.  His  little  sisters 
daily  carried  flowers  to  his  room,  but  were 
not  admitted  to  his  bed-side.  Never  was 
child  more  tenderly  cared  for.  No  necessity 
of  pomp  or  state  was  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  personal  ministrations  of  the 
mother,  or  the  watchful  care  of  the  father. 
And  so  he  has  passed  away  to  a  better  inheri¬ 
tance  than  that  which  they  could  give  him. 
The  theatres  and  places  of  amusement 
in  the  capital  and  elsewhere  were  closed, 
and  the  bells  tolled  the  long  day ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  grieved  in  sympathy  with  those  whose 
sorrow  is  too  sacred  to  be  unveiled. 

Another  event  in  the  great  world  is  that 
of  the  marriage  of  Prince  Eugene  de  Leuch- 
tenberg  with  Mile.  Apatchinine.  The  Villa 
San  Donato,  better  known  to  travellers  as  the 
Villa  Demidoff,  has  been  put  by  the  Prince  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie, 
sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  mother  of 
the  bridegroom.  This  Villa,  situated  about 
two  miles  from  Florence,  is  a  wonder  of 
beauty.  On  this  occasion,  pilasters  and 
doors,  arches  and  windows,  were  draped 
and  festooned  and  garlanded  with  rare 
verdure  and  rich  flowers.  And  dazzlingly 
arrayed  servants  and  attendants  darted  and 
poised  like  butterflies  among  the  many- 
colored  adornments.  The  Chapel  was  got 
up  in  the  Russian  style.  Rich  gilding,  By¬ 
zantine  pictures,  sculptured  screens,  painted 
glass,  embossed  gospels,  rich  crosses,  gol¬ 
den  vessels,  and  ritualistic  candles— all  that 
could  set  forth  the  peculiar  rites  of  the 
Greek  Church  were  there.  Some  of  the 
ceremonies  were  quite  novel  to  those  who 
have  never  witnessed  a  bridal  after  the 
Greek  rites.  The  bride  had  in  private  re¬ 
ceived  her  mother’s  blessing,  given  with  a 
sacred  picture,  which  was  borne  before  her 
as  she  passed  to  the  altar.  Bread  and  wine 
were  partaken  of  by  the  bride  and  groom  as 
emblematical  of  their  united  life.  And  they 
were  thrice  led  around  the  pulpit  by  the 
priest,  who  covered  their  hands  with  the 
skirt  of  his  garment,  and  chanted  a  prayer 
as  he  slowly  performed  this  part  of  the 
ceremony.  Just  in  front  of  the  pulpit  was 
a  little  square  of  rose-colored  satin.  This 
is  considered  emblematical  of  the  lot  of  the 
newly-married  couple,  and  of  the  hopes  of 
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their  friends  for  their  happiness.  It  has 
also  another  signification.  The  foot  first 
accidentally  placed  upon  it  is  that  of  the 
head  of  the  newly-formed  household.  In 
this  instance,  the  bridegroom  first  trod  the 
roses. 

After  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  party 
retired  to  the  “pink  room,”  where  light 
refreshments  were  served.  At  nine  o’clock, 
the  friends  accompanied  the  newly-married 
pair  to  the  Villa  Quarto,  about  two  miles 
further  from  Florence,  where  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  is  residing.  The  Villa  was 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  music  within, 
and  discharges  of  cannon  without,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  joyfulness  of  the  occasion.  At 
ten  supper  was  served,  and  at  twelve  the 
guests  returned  to  Florence. 

A  series  of  dinners  and  other  entertain¬ 
ments  are  being  given  in  honor  of  these 
nuptials.  Indeed,  the  beau  -  vtonde  of  the 
Italian  capital  was  never  more  gay  than 
this  winter. 

But  these  are  very  serious  times  for  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  especially  so  for  its 
king  and  princes.  Victor  Emmanuel  is  no 
longer  the  “  Re  galantuomo  ”  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  heart.  Their  respect  and  affection  were 
shaken  at  Aspramonte.  They  died  and 
were  buried  at  Mentana.  The  Italian 
Parliament  is  holding  a  most  stormy  ses¬ 
sion.  The  Macinato,  or  grist  mill  tax,  has 
caused  very  serious  disturbances.  The 
mills  were  closed,  the  peasants  ceased  their 
labors,  and  marched  in  procession,  utter¬ 
ing  seditious  cries.  In  several  instances 
there  were  riots.  They  attacked  the  millers 
who  had  opened  their  mills,  sacked  the  pal¬ 
aces,  burned  the  archives,  poured  out  the 
wine  from  the  wine-shops,  and  resisted  the 
troops  sent  to  disperse  them.  The  country 
is  quiet  now,  but  the  tax,  although  a  small 
one,  is  felt  to  be  grievous.  The  opposition 
party  in  Parliament  knows  that  the  people 
is  on  its  side,  and  Italy  is  passing  again 
through  a  crisis  in  her  history. 
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As  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Great 
Powers  met,  and  instantly  the  little  Power 
made  them  all  the  trouble  she  could.  If 
this  small  member  of  the  European  family 
might  not  take  an  equal  place  with  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  she  would  not  take  any 
place  at  all.  And  a  world  of  expense  she 
cost  in  telegrams,  and  no  end  of  frightened 
councils  were  held  before  it  was  decided  to 
venture  to  let  her  do  as  she  pleased  on  the 
subject.  However,  the  conference  has  met, 
and  its  sittings  have  come  to  an  end.  T urkey 
withdraws  her  ultimatum,  which,  however, 
is  mainly  embodied  in  the  advice  given  to 
Greece.  Her  reply  to  the  decision  of  the 
conference  will  probably  be  favorable,  and 
for  the  moment  this  trouble  will  blow 
over. 

The  troubles  in  Spain  are  also  quieted, 
and  the  elections  have  passed  off  most  tran¬ 
quilly.  Government  has  obtained  a  large 
majority,  but  there  is  a  compact  and  reso¬ 
lute  body  of  Republicans,  young  and  ar¬ 
dent  men,  whose  principles  will  grow  with 
their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their 
strength.  The  general  impression  is  that  a 
monarchy  is  to  be  for  the  moment  only ;  a 
temporary  bridge  between  absolutism  and 
republicanism.  And  then  the  man !  A 
kingdom  for  the  man  !  Montpensier’s  only 
claim  is  that  he  is  the  pet  aversion  of  the 
French  Emperor.  This  hatred  to  the  Or¬ 
leans  family  amounts  almost  to  a  supersti¬ 
tious  horror.  But  poor  Montpensier  is  also 
a  Bourbon,  and  thus  hateful  to  Spain.  The 
Prince  of  the  Asturias  is  only  to  be  thought 
of  in  case  the  wheels  of  time  roll  backward. 
Fernando  of  Portugal  continues  to  use  the 
best  of  bad  language  whenever  the  Spanish 
throne  is  spoken  of  to  him.  There  remains 
Italy’s  best  prince,  but  Italy  needs  her  best 
for  herself. 

The  French  Emperor’s  last  speech  made 
less  comment  and  commotion  than  usual, 
and  things  generally  in  the  little  European 
world  are  rather  quiet. 
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The  Old  World  in  its  New  Face. 

Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1868  ;  by 

Henry  W.  Bellows.  New  York:  Harper 

&  Brothers. 

Dr.  Bellows’  second  volume  closes  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  foreign  travel  which,  if  it  is  not  the 
best  that  the  century  has  produced,  is  at 
least  the  most  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
the  best  spirit  of  the  century.  A  political, 
moral,  and  religious  reformer,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  burthened  by  the  extra 
luggage  of  a  policy,  a  creed,  or  a  mission ; 
a  quick  observer  of  men  and  manners,  he 
was  free  from  that  hasty  generalization 
which  is  apt  to  obtain  with  quick  observers ; 
and  with  a  liberal  nature  in  sympathy  with 
the  best  in  all  that  it  met  abroad,  he  seems 
to  have  kept  a  wholesome  faith  in  the  good¬ 
ness  of  much  that  he  left  behind.  And  the 
conditions  under  which  these  impressions 
were  formed  were  peculiarly  favorable.  A 
previous  visit  abroad ;  a  proper  age  —  for 
yourj'traveler,  to  be  really  instructive,  should 
be  at  least  thirty  years  removed  from  that 
enthusiastic  age  which  is  more  apt  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  than  to  contemplate  foreign  life  — 
and  the  experience  of  a  public  man,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  study  men  in  the  aggregate  of 
cliques,  sects,  and  parties,  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  the  work.  The  susceptibilities  of 
such  men  are  strong, ^because  they  are  not 
frittered  away  on  the  merely  bizarre  and 
curious.  To  distinguish  between  the  sim¬ 
ply  foreign  and  the  really  characteristic  is 
the  faculty  of  few  travellers. 

Yet  the  machinery  by  which  this  effect  is 
conveyed  to  the  reader  is  by  no  means  novel. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  letters  —  written 
from  abroad  to  a  New  York  denominational 
journal  —  which  have  the  advantages  —  and 
disadvantages,  perhaps— of  being  addressed 
to  familiar  ears.  It  is  the  old  panoramic  de¬ 
tail,  with  the  central  figure  of  the  showman, 
who  explains  and  moralizes  over  the  moving 
canvas.  The  moralizing  is  often  better  than 
the  pictures,  and  the  showman  —  like  all 
showmen— in  time  engrosses  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  Generally,  Dr.  Bellows  is  a  pres¬ 
ence  not  easily  eliminated  from  any  work 


he  has  in  hand.  But  if  the  Doctor  seldom 
leaves  us  alone  with  a  fine  view  or  a  charac¬ 
teristic  detail,  it  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  go¬ 
ing  abroad  with  a  philosopher  and  moralist, 
which,  since  the  days  of  Telemachus,  we 
have  all  experienced.  For  there  are 
times  and  moods  when  Mentor’s  wisdom  is 
a  burden. 

Dr.  Bellows  arrived  in  Paris  at  the  height 
of  the  Great  Exposition.  He  fulfilled  his 
duty  as  a  conscientious  correspondent  by  an 
intelligent  description  of  the  latter,  and  yet 
found  time  to  make  some  reflections  upon 
Parisian  life  which  we  like  better.  He 
gives  us  a  humorous  outline  of  the  true  Pa¬ 
risian —  “a  kind  of  refined  Celt” — whose 
“  business  is  enjoyment he  drops  into  a 
more  serious  contemplation  of  cosmopolitan 
Paris,  that  is  democratic  and  popular  in  spite 
of  Police  and  Emperor,  through  “  the  public 
wealth,  conveniences,  and  splendor,  to  the 
common  use  of  which  the  humblest  are 
invited.”  While  his  liberal  spirit  thus  com¬ 
prehended  the  compensations  of  life  in  the 
gay  capital,  his  humanitarian  instincts  led 
him  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  noble  hos¬ 
pitals.  He  sets  a  military  review  before  us 
with  the  skill  of  one  accustomed  to  the 
spectacle  of  military  exercise.  He  describes 
Louis  Napoleon  —  whom  he  rather  admires 
—  with  the  insight  of  a  politician.  His 
summing  up  of  Napoleonic  France  is  too 
good  to  be  given  in  any  but  his  own  sinewy 
diction.  It  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Dr.  Bellows  rather  believes  in  the 
things  that  “work”  than  the  things  that 
should  be : 

“  She  has  made  her  capital  the  pleasure- 
ground  of  the  civilized  human  race.  ’The 
superfluous  wealth  of  all  countries  sets 
towards  her  beautiful  boulevards.  A  per¬ 
petual  stream  of  gold  obeys  the  super¬ 
lative  attraction  of  her  exquisite  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  flows  steadily  into  her  unreturning 
hand.  She  visits  no  other  country,  but  en¬ 
tertains  all.  And  she  is  entitled  to  her 
privilege ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  in  any  period  of  its 
history  a  city  so  deserving  of  wonder  and 
admiration  as  the  City  of  Paris.  *  *  * 
*  *  *  France  is  a  democratic  Empire. 
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There  is  a  passion  for  personal  rule  and 
imperial  display,  united  with  a  craving  for 
a  large  possession  of  popular  independence. 
This  independence  is  hardly  political,  and  is 
only  poorly  representative.  Neither  the 
parliament  nor  the  press  are  free  ;  nor  is 
there  any  sufficient  right  of  assembling  to¬ 
gether  for  the  consideration  of  public  ques¬ 
tions  or  the  manufacture  of  public  opinion. 
But  the  government  concedes  largely,  and 
with  an  even  freer  hand,  what  the  people 
would  vote  to  themselves  if  they  had  the 
chance.  She  takes  away  the  appetite  for 
political  action  by  granting  the  fruits  of  it 
in  advance.  Interference,  either  by  the  po¬ 
lice  or  by  any  other  authorities,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  rights,  is  small.  Life  and  property 
are  wonderfully  safe.  The  idealists  and  po¬ 
litical  philosophers  are,  of  course,  intensely 
dissatisfied  with  a  state  of  things  which 
does  not  recognize  any  of  the  great  precepts 
of  political  liberty.  They  feel  the  thraldom 
of  the  press  and  of  the  assembly  to  be  an 
intense  humiliation ;  but  I  doubt  much  if 
the  people  commonly  enough  share  their 
sentiments  to  make  the  prospects  of  any 
change  for  the  better  very  encouraging.  I 
doubt  if  even  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
would  be  attended  by  the  changes  which 
are  commonly  predicted  in  England  and 
America.  But  France  is  a  dangerous  coun¬ 
try  to  prophesy  in  or  about,  and  I  will  not 
pretend  to  have  any  adequate  materials  for 
a  valuable  judgment  about  its  political  fu¬ 
ture.  But  certainly  my  respect  for  the  na¬ 
tion  and  the  government  has  increased  with 
a  nearer  view  of  it.” 

Generally,  Dr.  Bellows’  respect  for  any¬ 
thing  increases  with  his  nearer  view  of  it, 
but  a  somewhat  different  coloring  is  found 
in  the  statement  of  “  Religion  in  Ger¬ 
many.”  It  is  a  startling  and  perhaps  a  too 
gloomy  view  of  German  religion  —  but  Dr. 
Bellows  is  now  upon  his  professional 
ground  and  his  special  topic,  and  no  one 
can  dispute  his  ability  as  a  critic.  He  finds 
Protestantism  decaying  —  or  rather  “  set¬ 
tling  into  a  prudent,  orderly  worldliness, 
which  asks  of  human  nature  very  little  ex¬ 
cept  a  decent  regard  to  propriety  and  an 
enlightened  use  of  its  opportunities  of  pres¬ 
ent  satisfaction.  Religion  preserves  in  the 
splendid  old  churches,  ruined  monasteries, 
and  Bishops’  castles,  such  instructive  me¬ 
mentoes  of  its  old  tyranny  and  costliness 
that  it  is  almost  universally  associated  with 
a  dreaded  political  past  and  a  deceased 
childhood  of  reason  and  common  sense.  * 
*  *  The  universities,  as  a  rule,  are  favor¬ 
ing  the  secular  and  non-religious  view  and 
feeling.” 


“A  few  months  ago,”  says  Dr.  Bel¬ 
lows,  “  at  one  of  the  universities,  the 
birthday  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  and 
popular  of  the  professors  was  celebrated 
with  literary  and  social  festivities,  and  after 
dinner,  it  is  said,  in  an  address  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  he  openly  boasted  of  his  atheism. 
Hegelianism  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
philosophy,  and  while  its  right  wing  is  cau¬ 
tiously  respectful  to  Christian  faith,  its  left 
is,  less  dangerously  perhaps,  denunciatory 
of  it.  The  labors  of  Strauss  have  produced 
more  effect  than  we  are  aware  of  among  the 
educated  minds  of  Germany.  The  authen¬ 
ticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  it 
seems  very  largely  assumed,  have  been 
finally  discredited.  Miracles,  few  scholarly 
men,  not  tied  to  official  necessities,  have 
the  courage  to  treat  with  the  least  respect. 
It  seems  settled,  at  least  for  the  time,  by  the 
physicists  of  England  and  the  savans  and 
metaphysicians  of  France  and  Germany, 
that  whatever  else  may  be  true  about  Christ¬ 
ianity,  there  is  no  need  of  considering  any 
farther  the  possibility  of  events  like  the  res¬ 
urrection.  Is  it  possible  for  Christianity, 
as  an  institution  or  a  religion,  to  survive  the 
prevalence  of  opinions  so  radically  destruct¬ 
ive  as  this  ?” 

Dr.  Bellows  “  did  ”  Switzerland  with  the 
eye  of  an  artist  and  the  body  of  a  middle- 
aged  philosopher.  He  worshipped  from 
accessible  peaks,  and  kept  ever  in  the  bri¬ 
dle-path — of  common  sense.  He  made  that 
comfortable  discovery,  for  which  we  young 
fogies  bless  him,  that,  after  all,  the  best  view 
from  a  mountain  is  to  be  had  half-way  up  its 
summit.  Indeed,  perhaps  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  charms  of  his  book  is  this  comfortable 
adaptation  of  ethics  and  aesthetics  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation.  Some  of  the 
views  of  foreign  politics,  customs,  and  re¬ 
ligion,  which  are  evidently  made  half-way 
up  the  mountain,  are  always  given  with  the 
assurance  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  of  looking  at  things.  And  yet 
there  are  some  things  that  can  be  very  fairly 
looked  at  from  the  mere  personal  elevation 
of  the  man  over  prejudice,  and  we  have  as 
an  example  the  excellent  comments  on  the 
temperance  of  wine-drinking  countries. 

Of  Roman  Catholic  Italy  and  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  Dr.  Bellows,  as  may  be  supposed,  talks 
as  an  heterodox  minister  may  talk  —  yet 
without  the  gratuitous  irreverence  and  skep¬ 
ticism  which  other  Eastern  travelers  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  superstitious  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Mother  Church.  An 
easy,  middle-aged  optimism  sits  gracefully 
upon  him  here,  and  some  of  his  reflections 
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remind  us  pleasantly  of  Lecky.  This  liberal¬ 
ity  toward  the  things  that  were  and  still 
must  be,  runs  through  the  volume,  and 
when  our  traveller  does  get  a  chance  to 
praise,  the  reader  can  well  imagine  that  he 
does  it  liberally.  This  faculty  is  amusingly 
shown  in  regard  to  his  friends,  who  are  all 
swans  of  the  whitest  plumage,  and  are  in¬ 
variably  commended  to  the  reader’s  highest 
consideration. 

The  Doctor  has  a  good  word  to  say  for 
our  consuls,  ministers,  etc.,  and  always  finds 
space  for  a  passing  benediction  on  any  wan¬ 
dering  parishioner  or  acquaintance  whom 
he  may  meet  abroad.  We  recognize  the 
spirit  and  circumstances  under  which  this 
praise  was  first  penned,  but  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  taste  which  retains  it  in  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  such  literary  pretension.  We  have 
no  other  fault  to  find  with  a  work  which 
records  the  wayside  thoughts  of  a  cultivated 
thinker  and  broad  humanitarian. 

Madame  de  Beaupre.  A  Novel  by  Mrs. 

Jenkins.  New  York  :  Leypoldt  &  Holt. 

We  should  be  inclined  to  look  upon  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Beaupre  as  a  good  translation  of  a 
more  than  ordinarily-clever  French  novel, 
but  for  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Jenkins  has  caught 
the  idiomatic  grace  better  than  most  trans¬ 
lators,  and  that  her  book  is  altogether  free 
from  the  inherent  faults  of  smart  French 
writers.  The  reader,  who  may  be  reminded 
of  Balzac  in  some  of  Mrs.  Jenkins’  careful 
studies  of  French  provincial  life,  and  of 
Edmond  About  in  some  of  her  satire,  will 
nevertheless  recognize  a  certain  sincerity  of 
purpose,  and  a  healthy  undertone  of  senti¬ 
ment,  which  are  not  usually  the  attributes  of 
the  best  French  romancists.  So  that,  de¬ 
spite  the  conceit — if  it  be  such — of  treating 
a  modern  Gallic  subject  in  a  modern  Gallic 
style,  the  book  is  an  English  book  and  is 
“  Frenchy  ”  only  as  Charles  Reade  is  some¬ 
times  “Frenchy;”  by  which  we  mean  that 
Mrs.  Jenkins  has  a  heterodox,  un-English 
way  of  saying  terribly  severe  truths  in  the 
most  simple,  airy  manner  imaginable. 

The  heroine,  Madame  de  Beaupre,  is  that 
conventional  French  woman  whose  romance 
always  comes  later  in  life  than  is  usual  with 
our  Anglo-Saxon  dames,  and  happily,  in  the 
case  of  our  heroine,  after  she  is  a  widow. 
We  say  happily,  because  Madame  de  Beau¬ 


pre  being  the  victim  of  a  marriage  de  conve- 
nance  might  have  met  her  affinity,  “  Raymond 
de  Savoisy,”  before  the  respected  M.  Beaupre 
was  under  the  sod,  in  which  case  there 
might  have  been  trouble,  and  we  would  have 
hesitated  to  recommend  this  book  to  the 
British  and  American  Virgin.  But  we  take 
it  as  a  part  of  Mrs.  Jenkins’  genius  and  good 
taste — and  the  distinguishing  difference  be¬ 
tween  her  and  her  French  prototype — that 
having  drawn  a  naturally  impulsive,  uncal¬ 
culating  and  thoroughly  impressible  woman 
like  Madame  de  Beaupre,  she  does  not 
awaken  her  heart  until  she  can  leave  her 
morally  and  legally  free  to  follow  its  prompt¬ 
ings. 

The  severer  virtues  are  brought  forward 
as  a  foil  to  the  charming  de  Beaupre,  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Christian  Power,  an  English 
Protestant  spinster,  governess  to  Madame 
de  Beaupre’s  child.  Miss  Power  is  insular, 
angular,  and  correct,  with  a  natural  capacity 
for  being  a  martyr  to  principle  and  the 
harsh  ascetic  school  in  which  she  was  edu¬ 
cated.  The  hero,  Raymond  de  Savoisy, 
son  of  a  French  Protestant  minister,  is 
another  martyr  —  educated  in  the  Power 
school  of  self-restraint — but  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  being  a  Frenchman,  and  having  to 
war  continually  with  a  more  youthful  and 
more  fervid  national  temperament.  Ray¬ 
mond  has  a  brotherly  regard  for  Miss  Power 
who  is  a  family  friend,  and  their  relations 
are  made  interesting  by  the  faintest  sugges¬ 
tion  that  her  friendship  for  the  young  man 
is  touched  with  a  more  positive  sentiment. 
Madame  de  Beaupre’s  first  interest  in  Ray¬ 
mond  is  based  upon  this  belief,  and  her 
womanly  desire  to  further  what  she  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  a  mutual  attachment,  with  the 
further  incentive  of  gratitude  to  Raymond 
for  saving  her  lap-dog’s  life.  But  Raymond, 
though  a  gentleman’s  son,  is  a  common  sol¬ 
dier — a  conscript  who  magnanimously  re¬ 
signed  the  little  sum  which  the  Savoisy 
family  had  saved  to  purchase  his  substitute, 
to  make  a  dot  for  his  sister  on  her  marriage. 
So  Madame  de  Beaupre  sets  about  her 
good  work,  like  the  Grand  Duchesse  of 
Gerolstein,  to  procure  the  young  fellow’s 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  officer — using  her 
fascinations  to  that  end  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  shocked  Miss  Power — and  ends 
by  finding  out  her  mistake,  and  falling  her- 
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self  in  love  with  the  sous  lieutenant  she  has  As  “  Miles  O’Reilly’s  ”  musket  was  an 


created. 

From  this  point  to  the  finale  of  the  ro¬ 
mance,  which  we  are  happy  to  say  is  the 
ultimate  marriage  of  Raymond  and  Madame 
de  Beaupre,  there  occur  the  usual  misad¬ 
ventures,  difficulties,  and  impediments,  all 
necessary  to  a  successful  love  story,  and 
which  if  they  are  not  new,  are  at  least  too 
well  told  to  be  skipped  over.  In  fact,  the 
piquant,  audacious,  bewildering,  and  godless 
little  French  woman  becomes  the  real  martyr 
through  the  very  godliness  and  religious 
pride  of  her  puritan  lover  and  his  friends. 
We  had  almost  forgotten  Mademoiselle 
Virginia — a  cleverly  drawn  spinster,  who  at 
the  age  of  fifty  has  not  wholly  abandoned 
hope — and  who  is  introduced  as  a  French 
correlative  of  Miss  Power. 

The  characters  are  all  well  conceived  and 
happily  executed.  In  regard  to  Miss  Power 
we  are  inclined  to  participate  in  “  Gustave 
Godard’s  ”  hesitation,  “  whether  she  was 
sublime  or  ridiculous.”  The  central,  all- 
absorbing  figure  is  the  charming,  incon¬ 
sistent  Madame  de  Beaupre,  whom  we 
know  is  more  lovable,  and  whom  we  great¬ 
ly  fear  is  more  natural  and  human,  than 
any  of  those  severe  Virtues  who  masquerade 
under  the  name  of  “noble  women  ”  in  more 
rigidly  proper  novels,  or  the  painted  Vices, 
extravagant,  tawdry,  and  monstrous,  who 
figure  in  Miss  Braddon  and  Mrs.  Wood. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Charles  G. 

Halpine  (Miles  O’Reilly).  Edited  by 

Robert  B.  Roosevelt.  New  York:  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers. 

The  literary  remains  of  Charles  G.  Hal- 
|  pine  seem  to  be  those  of  the  poetical  ideal 
I  Irishman.  So  far  as  a  man  may  live  in  his 
1  verse,  the  romantic  Celt  as  he  has  been  de- 
llivered  to  us  by  Lever,  Lover,  and  Maxwell, 
sis  outlined  in  these  pages.  That  sentimen¬ 
tal  interest  in  Woman,  Wine,  War,  Wit, 
land  Politics  which  comprises  the  uncon¬ 
scious  poetry  of  the  Irish  character,  is  the 
poetry  of  General  Halpine — only  a  little 
more  conscious.  “  Miles  O’Reilly  ”  is  but 
»a  private  in  that  dashing  army  in  which 
“‘Father  Prout  ”  and  “ Ensign  O’Dougher- 
jty”  were  gallant  captains.  We  knew  that 
[“Love  was  the  soul  of  a  nate  Irishman,” 
that  Fighting  was  his  specialty,  and  Wine 
11s  privilege,  long  before  General  Halpine 
vrote. 


useful  auxiliary  to  the  Republic,  so  his  verse 
is  a  kind  of  auxiliary  to  the  true  poetry  of 
the  war — with  the  tendency  to  become  a  lit¬ 
tle  independent  and  insubordinate,  as  your 
Irish  auxiliary  is  apt  to  be.  Of  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  underlaid  the  war  he  knew  little 
and  cared  less.  It  would  be  unjust  to  ac¬ 
cuse  such  a  nature  of  inconsistencies  or 
even  tergiversations  in  his  poetical  views  of 
politics.  Floating  on  the  surface  currents 
of  popular  sentiment,  he  never  sank  deep 
enough  to  feel  the  steady  forces  below. 
While  the  contrast  between  the  principles 
involved  in  a  poem  called  “  Sambo’s  Right 
to  be  Kilt,”  and  those  which  are  shown  in 
another  piece  called  “Black  Loyalty,”  would 
be  painful  in  a  true  poet — it  is  simply  amus¬ 
ing  in  “  Miles  O’Reilly.”  Nor  can  we  agree 
with  the  editor  in  his  extravagant  estimate 
of  the  effect  of  the  first  of  these  pieces. 
General  Halpine’s  poetry  was  hot  of  a 
quality  to  lead  public  sentiment  outside  of 
his  party.  He  simply  voiced  the  momen¬ 
tary  extravagance  of  a  clique.  He  had 
neither  poetic  insight  nor  prophetic  out¬ 
look.  He  played  clever  variations  in  the 
partisan  key.  His  songs — in  more  senses 
than  one — were  written  for  a  confidential 
chorus,  and  had  the  convivial  air.  He 
seems  to  have  missed  both  the  individual 
positiveness  and  the  wide-spread  fellowship 
of  the  genuine  singer. 

Poetry  of  such  a  kind,  provoked  by  the 
ephemeral  issues  rather  than  the  larger 
principles  of  politics,  is  of  a  necessity 
short-lived.  Very  little  of  it  gets  down  to 
us  through  history,  and  what  we  do  get  is 
particularly  flat.  How  stale  seem  the  purely 
political  lampoons  and  satiric  squibs  of  the 
two  past  centuries.  It  is  only  occasionally 
that  something  like  Canning’s  “  Needy 
Knife-Grinder  ” — which  embodies  a  never- 
dying  sham  philanthropy — is  lifted  by  its 
own  intrinsic  merit  out  of  the  dust  of  years. 
Unfortunately  for  General  Halpine,  most  of 
his  hits  at  political  corruption  are  exotic  to 
us,  and  will  not  live  out  of  the  New  York 
municipal  atmosphere.  Even  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  his  “  Ring  rhymes  ”  require  notes. 

We  have  but  little  space  left  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  “  Miles  O’Reilly’s  ”  muse  when 
it  is  inspired  by  Beauty.  It  reminds  us—  and 
not  at  all  pleasantly — of  Moore  in  his  most 
dapper  moments.  It  is  really  surprising  what 
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an  amount  of  conceit  and  inanity,  as  well 
as  ungentlemaniiness,  is  foisted  upon  lovely 
woman  in  the  guise  of  gallantry.  For  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  gallant  poets  are 
gentleman  like  Sir  John  Suckling,  nor  men 
of  sense  like  Horace — nor  a  combination  of 
the  two  like  Holmes  and  Thackeray.  Ad¬ 
miration  of  the  sex  ought  not  to  transform 
a  gentleman  into  an  intoxicated  driveller — 
nor  does  it ;  and  the  time  will  come  when 
this  extravagance  in  verse  will  be  considered 
as  gauche  as  fulsome  personal  compliment. 
Meanwhile,  we  can  only  say  that  General 
Halpine  was  devoted  to  the  sex,  and  that 
when  the  Tear  of  Sensibility  trembled  on 
his  pen  there  followed  infinite  variations  of 
the  toast  “  God  Bless  the  Ladies,”  and  a 
good  deal  of  that  kind  of  eloquent  argu¬ 
ment,  which  is  generally  replied  to  by  the 
tap  of  a  fan,  a  titter,  and  “You  naughty 
man !” 

Cast  Up  by  the  Sea.  By  Sir  Samuel  W. 

Baker,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  with  ten  illus¬ 
trations  by  Huard.  New  York  :  Harper 

&  Brothers. 

There  is  something  so  genuine  and  hearty 
in  the  enthusiasm  which  every  healthy  boy 
feels  for  a  great  traveller,  that  we  are  not 
surprised  that  Sir  Samuel  yielded  to  the 
persistent  admiration  of  his  young  friends, 
and  by  way  of  acknowledgment  gave  them 
a  holiday  feast  of  fictitious  adventure  in  the 
shape  of  a  story.  But  we  are  surprised 
that  the  bold  African  discoverer  did  not 
confine  his  adventures  to  that  locality  which 
he  has  made  so  interesting,  which  is  yet  a 
terra  incognita  to  so  many  of  his  readers, 
and  where  his  characters  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  be  consistent — or  if  inconsist¬ 
ent,  to  have  passed  unchallenged.  There 
would  have  been  safety  if  not  truth  in  these 
equatorial  regions  of  romance.  But  the 
greater  part  of  his  story  is  laid  among 
scenes,  and  made  up  of  adventures  and  in¬ 
cidents,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  most 
boys  will  remember  to  have  read  before  in 
“  Robinson  Crusoe,  ”  “  The  Boys’  Own 
Book,”  and  “  Dangers  of  the  Sea.”  For 
your  boy  is  omnivorous  quite  as  much  from 
love  of  variety  as  from  unbounded  stomach. 

“  Cast  Up  by  the  Sea  ”  has  a  kind  of  sen¬ 
timental  beginning  which  most  healthy  boys 
will  reject  with  infinite  scorn,  or  skip  with 
perfect  indifference.  The  hero,  “  Edward 


Grey,”  is  a  bit  of  flotsam ,  cast  ashore  when 
a  baby  into  the  arms  of  Polly  Grey,  as  a 
kind  of  poetical  substitute  for  her  lost  first¬ 
born.  He  follows  the  profession  of  his 
adopted  father — i.  e .,  smuggling — which  his 
fine  sense  of  justice  at  the  age  of  twelve 
leads  him  to  condemn  in  his  own  conscience. 
The  antithesis  of  “  Edward  Grey  ”  —  the 
villain  “Jem  Stevens” — develops  villainy 
at  an  early  age,  and  his  first  act  in  the  story 
is  an  assault  with  attempt  to  kill  a  playmate. 
He  remains  throughout  as  bad  as  anybody  ■ 
could  wish,  and  persecutes  the  noble  Ed¬ 
ward  Grey  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  his  own  it 
business.  There  is  an  old  hag — an  evil  l 
cross  between  “  Norna  of  the  Fitful  Head”!5 
and  “  Meg  Merrilles  ”  —  called  “  Motherr 
Lee,”  who  comes  to  grief  early  in  the  book 
a  good-humored  revenue  officer  who  holds): 
the  most  friendly  and  affable  relations  with)] 
the  smuggler  Paul  Grey  and  his  wife  Polly  r 
Grey,  who  had  previously  rejected  his  hand,  L 
and  Edward  Grey’s  man  Friday,  “Tim”1’ 
— also  “cast  up  by  the  sea” — which  seems  is 
to  have  had  an  especial  faculty  of  strewing;; 
pearls  of  this  kind  along  the  Cornish  coast. . 

The  adventures  are  as  frequent  and  thrill-  ■ 
ing  as  boy  could  desire.  Smuggling,  priva-  • 
teering,  murders,  robberies,  naval  engage¬ 
ments,  shipwrecks,  open  boats,  desert  isl¬ 
ands,  French  prisons  and  wonderful  escapes); 
therefrom,  with  episodes  of  jailors’  pretty1' 
daughters — for  young  womanhood,  savage  : 
or  civilized,  falls  instantly  in  love  with  the  i? 
all-conquering  Edward — tramps  in  African  it 
jungles,  and  adventures  with  Amazons,  , 
make  up  a  Christmas  pudding  in  which  the :? 
plums  and  citron  predominate,  to  the  ruiniil 
of  perfect  digestion.  But  the  processes  of  f 
digestion  are  seldom  as  painfully  apparent jt 
in  youth  as  in  age,  and  highly  spiced  as  Sir  - 
Samuel’s  book  is,  it  will  not  perhaps  hurt ;t 
the  boys  seriously. 

Travels  in  Alaska  and  on  the  Yukon.,. 

Frederick  Whymper.  Harper  &  Bros. 

This  book  merits  notice  rather  from  the  D 
interesting  nature  of  the  subjects  treated,,, 
than  from  special  merit  in  the  method  ofi 
treatment.  It  is  neither  better  nor  worse ; 
than  the  many  readable  journals  of  travels  ;  I 
now  yearly  issuing  from  the  press.  Mr.  . 
Whymper  is  a  young  English  artist  who  > 
wandered  to  this  coast  in  1862,  found  him-  - 
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self  in  British  Columbia  when  the  Russian- 
American  Telegraph  Expedition  was  organ¬ 
ized,  joined  it  as  a  volunteer,  and  served 
with  it  until  the  success  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable  induced  the  abandonment  of  the  en¬ 
terprise.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  explorations 
participated  in  by  the  author  while  connect¬ 
ed  with  this  expedition.  Mr.  Whymper 
appears  to  have  observed  intelligently,  and 
writes  pleasantly  and  unpretendingly  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  observations.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  wood  cuts  in  the  Harper 
manner.  We  have  only  space  to  hint  the 
lines  of  exploration,  not  to  extract  from 
among  the  more  attractive  passages  of  the 
narrative. 

In  the  opening  chapters  are  some  sensi¬ 
ble  remarks  upon  British  Columbia,  and  an 
interesting  description  of  the  interior  of 
Vancouver  Island.  We  have  next  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  a 
sufficient  sketch  of  the  volcanic  chain  of 
Aleutian  islands,  of  Petropaulovski — its  at¬ 
tack  by  the  French  and  English  during  the 
Russian  war  —  a  glance  at  its  society  and 
social  amenities,  “hunt-the-slipper,”  smok¬ 
ing  ladies,  steam-baths,  a  double  Russian 
wedding,  Indian  Baptism,  toujoitrs  salmon, 
hideous  Indians,  (ears,  noses,  lips,  frozen 
off)  Behring’s  adventurous  second  voyage, 
Russian  hospitalities  and  officers,  “  good 
fellows,”  etc.  Thence  the  author  returns 
to  Alaska,  where  he  gathers  some  interest¬ 
ing  facts  regarding  the  Northern  Indians, 
and  sets  out  on  a  trip  up  the  great  Yukon 
River  —  a  stream  which  is  explored  and 
found  to  be  navigable  for  a  distance  of 
eighteen  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth. 
The  diary  of  this  voyage  is  the  feature  of 
the  book,  but  we  must  dismiss  it  summarily. 
He  proceeded  as  far  as  Fort  Yukon  —  a 
trading  post  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
[  pany,  which  is  within  the  territory  of  Alas¬ 
ka  ;  and  the  gist  of  his  observation  is  con- 
,  tained  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

“A  steamer,  of  good  power,  capable  of 
j  going  ten  or  twelve  knots,  and  built  in  the 
American  manner,  as  most  suitable  to  a 
swift  shallow  river,  with  flat  bottom  and 
stern  wheel,  could  proceed  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles  on  the  Yukon,  and  tap  the  en- 
J  tire  fur  trade  of  the  country.” 

He  gives  us  scenes  of  winter  fish-trap¬ 


ping,  moose  shooting  on  the  river,  convivial 
Greek  priests,  “good  fellows,”  etc.  The 
greatest  cold  experienced  was  fifty-eight  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  below  zero  (ninety  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point  of  water);  the 
shortest  day  lasted  two  hours  and  fifty  min¬ 
utes  ;  the  shortest  night,  forty  minutes. 
Mr.  Whymper  makes  us  realize  the  rigors 
of  Arctic  winter  without  the  writing  for  ef¬ 
fect  or  the  insufferable  egotism  of  Dr.  Kane’s 
books,  and  also  without  any  of  the  brilliant 
description  which  constitute  their  principal 
charm.  The  characteristic  traits  of  the 
present  work  are  modesty,  good  humor,  and 
good  sense. 

Several  cheerful  anecdotes  are  narrated. 
How  some  thieving  Indians  stole  arsenic 
thinking  it  sugar  (the  consequences  not  re¬ 
ported);  how  a  Russian  was  nearly  sacrificed 
drinking  arsenical  alcohol  prepared  for  pre¬ 
serving  specimens ;  how  certain  sailors 
drank  alcohol  in  which  specimens  were  ac¬ 
tually  preserved  and  then  ate  the  specimens, 
(lizards  and  snakes)  etc.  We  have  some 
account  of  the  Kamchatdal  explorations 
made  under  command  of  Major  Abara, 
(Russian  army)  which,  however,  lacks  the 
interest  of  a  peisonal  narrative.  The  book 
closes  with  a  sketch  of  San  Francisco,  a 
glance  at  Californian  resources,  society, 
“  good  fellows,”  etc.  From  the  recurrence 
of  the  words  last  quoted,  it  may,  we  think, 
be  inferred  that  Mr.  Whymper  is  himself  a 
“good  fellow,”  who  has  done  some  hard 
work  and  has  written  a  sensible  book  about 
it.  In  his  supplement  will  be  found  three 
Indian  vocabularies,  apparently  of  some 
philological  value ;  and  we  find  in  the 
body  of  the  work  a  few  modest  ethnological 
speculations  which  appear  better  entitled  to 
consideration  than  many  of  a  more  preten¬ 
tious  character. 

Life  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  McGil- 

christ.  Felt  &  Dillingham,  New  York. 

Life  of  B.  Disraeli,  do.,  do.;  Life  of 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  do.,  do.;  Life  of 

John  Bright,  do.,  do. 

These  four  little  volumes  are  of  that  class 
which  is  called  into  being  by  the  passing 
interest  of  a  political  struggle  and  the  sagac¬ 
ity  of  an  enterprising  bookseller.  A  few 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  similar  works — 
Life  of  Grant,  of  Mr.  Colfax,  etc.  —  have 
been  evoked  by  a  similar  demand  in  these 
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United  States,  and  eagerly  bought  up  by  a 
discriminating  public.  The  Life  of  Franklin 
Pierce  —  who  it  will  be  remembered  was 
President  of  the  United  States  —  by  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  is  an  example  of  what  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  worthless  book  may  be  made  by  a 
clever  man  under  these  circumstances.  It 
had  some  sale  in  its  time,  as  Mr.  McGil- 
christ’s  books  ought  to  find  some  sale  in 
the  present  day.  They  tell  us  little  about 
either  of  the  three  distinguished  politicians, 
beyond  the  place  and  date  of  their  birth, 
first  appearance,  political  career,  and  ex¬ 
tracts  from  speeches.  As  biographies,  they 
must  be  ranked  low  enough ;  but  as  they 
supply  almost  the  only  sketch  we  have  of 
the  public  lives  of  these  prominent  states¬ 
men,  they  are  interesting.  Particularly  is 
it  interesting  to  mark  the  career  of  Mr. 
John  Bright,  from  his  first  appearance  as  an 
awkward  young  Quaker,  hesitatingly  ad¬ 
dressing  the  operatives  of  his  district  in  dis¬ 
suasion  of  violent  proceedings  at  a  time  of 
great  manufacturing  distress,  through  his 
earnest  advocacy  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Cobden  of  the  anti-Corn-Law  policy,  until 
we  finally  behold  him  champion  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  party  and  Cabinet  Minister.  There  is  a 
strain  of  romance — of  a  homely  sort — about 
this,  as  also,  of  a  more  exciting  sort,  in  the 
adventures  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  to  behold 


Mr.  McGilchrist  to  the  best  advantage,  we 
must  turn  to  the  pages  of  Queen  Victoria. 
A  radical  Liberal,  as  he  is  made  to  appear 
in  the  adulation  of  Messrs.  Gladstone  and 
Bright,  and  the  grave  reprehension  of  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  errors,  he  will  not  truckle  to  less 
than  Royalty — before  which,  however,  he  is 
prostrated  with  frantic  servility,  and  beats 
his  head  upon  the  ground  in  an  agony  of 
loyalty.  Notwithstanding  which  exhibition 
of  the  British  Kowtow ,  (which  we  had  fan¬ 
cied  was  out  of  print)  the  Life  of  Queen 
Victoria  is  a  really  interesting  volume.  The 
sketch  of  her  early  years,  marriage  to  Prince 
Albert — and  of  his  early  years — coronation, 
royal  progresses,  Highland  visits,  (the  latter 
compiled  from  the  Queen’s  published  Diary) 
Albert’s  model  farms,  patronage  of  artists, 
the  first  Great  Exhibition,  etc.,  constitute  an 
agreeable  review  of  notable  events  of  the 
past  fifty  years,  which  will  be  read  with 
pleasure,  and  not  without  some  instruction. 
The  book  leaves  quite  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  characters  of  the  Queen  and  Prince ; 
the  former,  an  eminently  sensible  woman 
not  deficient  in  spirit ;  the  latter,  a  cul¬ 
tivated  and  amiable  man,  to  whom  Eng¬ 
land  is  under  a  load  of  obligation  for 
the  improvement  of  her  artistic  sense  and 
the  promotion  of  her  industry  and  social 
science. 
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A  SOUTHERN  OVERLAND  GLIMPSE. 

Though  this  city  will  have  the  road  to 


IT  is  an  evidence,  on  the  part  of  San 
Francisco,  partly  of  a  generous 
zeal  for  the  greatness  of  California,  and 
partly  of  shortsightedness  as  to  the 
means  of  maintaining  her  supremacy 
among  Pacific  ports,  that  she  is  eager 
to  build  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Until  it  is  constructed,  and  for  some 
years  after  it  is  completed,  it  will  be,  in 
its  Pacific  relations,  emphatically  her 
road  ;  but  when  at  last  the  great  mus¬ 
tard  plains  and  rolling  hills  in  rear  of  San 
Diego  are  irrigated,  and  populated,  and 
jthat  city  is  full  of  men  and  of  money, 
this  railroad  will  mean  to  San  Francisco 
only  so  many  miles  of  track,  hence  to 
the  Colorado  ;  in  other  words,  a  profit¬ 
able  State  road,  tapping  Arizona.  The 
Colorado  is  the  Mississippi  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  slope,  and  its  New  Orleans,  though 
by  location  in  Arizona  City,  will  be  in 
fact,  owing  to  the  treacherousness  of 
that  stream,  in  San  Diego;  though,  of 
course,  this  will  never  be  a  second  New 
Orleans,  even  as  San  Francisco  will 
never  be  a  second  New  York,  because 
it  has  not  enough  backing  of  farms. 


build,  whatever  trans-continental  uses 
it  may  have,  except,  perhaps,  for  con¬ 
tingent  .winter  travel,  will  eventually 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  southern 
port.  In  the  golden  glitter  and  sud¬ 
denness  with  which  San  Francisco  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  world’s  capitals, 
men  seem  to  have  overlooked,  or  for¬ 
gotten,  the  great  agricultural  possibilities 
which  lie  in  Southern  California,  and  in 
Arizona,  which  that  little  coast  village 
will  one  day  lay  under  tribute  ;  and  to 
think  of  it  as  the  objective  terminus  of 
a  continental  highway,  with  New  Or¬ 
leans  as  its  ultimate  correlative,  is  a 
thing  to  which  only  the  keenest  com¬ 
mercial  foresight  has  accustomed  itself 
San  Francisco  may  well  be  content,  to¬ 
gether  with  New  York,  to  have  strung 
one  string  of  States  on  a  thread  of  iron, 
and  may  not  complain  if  the  second 
thread  is  caught  on  other  hooks. 

The  things  which  are  to  be  fetched 
and  carried  across  the  continent,  not 
less  than  the  engineer,  will  determine 
the  main  trunk  line.  If  California  ful- 
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fills  reasonable  expectations,  it  will  pres¬ 
ently  be  unnecessary  to  bring  across 
either  silk,  or  woolen  goods,  or  any  kind 
of  Northern  provisions,  or  iron.  But 
cotton  and  sugar  will  probably  never  be 
produced  here,  and  will  be  imported, 
together  with  rice  for  the  Chinaman 
(for  I  have  little  confidence  in  the  suit¬ 
ableness  of  the  tule  swamps  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  staple).  Since  all  these 
articles  are  found  in  the  South,  it  seems 
likely  that,  so  far  as  the  transit  this  way 
is  concerned,  the  Southern  road  is  likely 
to  have,  ultimately,  a  greater  business 
than  the  Northern.  What  Texas  is  to 
New  Orleans,  and  Illinois  to  New  York, 
that  Arizona  may  become  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco — a  principal  source  of  supply  for 
beef.  But  of  that  more  elsewhere.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  to  the  freightage  in 
the  other  direction,  the  sweet  port  wines 
in  which  California  will  excel  rather 
than  in  the  lighter,  are  likely  to  be  in 
demand  among  the  future  inhabitants  of 
tropical  Mexico,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  the  Southern  States.  But  the 
Darien  and  Suez  ship  canals  will  inter¬ 
fere  considerably  with  the  business  of 
both  Northern  and  Southern  roads. 
Cargoes  from  Canton  to  London  are 
pretty  certain  to  go  via  Suez,  (10,300 
miles)  with  no  reshipment,  rather  than 
by  either  of  the  railroads,  (13,500  and 
14,000  miles)  with  two  reshipments. 
If  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  kept 
dredged,  or  (what  would  be  much  better) 
a  canal  five  miles  long  cut  from  Lake 
Ponchartrain  to  it,  at  New  Orleans,  it 
is  also  certain  that  cargoes  from  Canton 
will  go  via  Panama  to  New  Orleans, 
(10,000  miles)  or  to  Cairo,  (11,000  miles) 
with  no  reshipment,  rather  than  via 
the  Southern  Pacific,  (8,800  miles)  with 
one  reshipment.  Whatever  silk  goods 
from  Asia  cross  the  continent,  by  either 
railroad,  will  go  by  the  Northern,  for 
the  South  wears  cotton ;  also  tea,  for 
the  South  drinks  coffee  and  buttermilk. 
As  for  the  trans-continental  travel,  both 
American  and  European,  a  considerable 


portion  of  it  is  certain  to  cross  in  winter 
by  the  Southern  route,  to  avoid  the 
delays  by  snow  on  the  Northern  ;  while 
in  summer,  if  the  Southern  route  is 
hotter,  it  is  not  so  dusty,  and  what  dust  | 
there  is  is  not  the  odious  alkali,  so 
grievous  to  weak  eyes  on  the  Northern 
route. 

Another  argument  for  the  Southern 
road  lies  in  the  shape  of  the  country,  i 
Wearied  with  the  long  drag  of  merchan- ! 
dise  up  the  Gila,  Tucson  hankers  for  a 
wagon-road  to  La  Libertad,  and  a  free 
port  there  ;  and  if  a  better  outlet  to  the 
sea  is  not  afforded,  Arizona  will  pres¬ 
ently  involve  us  in  another  Mexican 
imbroglio,  and  somebody  will  chop  off  a  . 
piece  of  Sonora.  Unless  a  string  is  run 
through  those  countries,  and  the  ends 
of  it  tied  to  New  York  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  will  , 
one  day  swag  all  the  way  down  to  the 
City  of  Mexico — than  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  worse  calamity  for 
our  country. 

If  we  consider  only  the  engineering  ; 
aspects  of  the  problem,  apart  from  all 
considerations  of  destination,  uses,  and  . 
convenience,  the  Southern  route  is  . 
greatly  better  than  the  Northern.  There  : 
is  an  old  saying,  that  “the  handle  of  a  . 
pot  is  no  longer  when  it  is  lying  down  L 
than  when  it  stands  up.”  It  is  too  much  1 
to  say  that  the  mountain  curves  on  the!; 
Northern  route  would  make  the  distance  : 
actually  travelled,  between  San  Fran-- 
cisco  and  New  York,  as  great  as  by  the  : 
Southern  ;  but  it  is  far  from  certain  that  I 
a  Northern  locomotive  would  not  con-  ■ 
sume  more  fuel  than  the  Southern,  with  1 
a  gain  in  time  not  commensurate.  A., 
better  comparison  is  with  a  house.  T01: 
cross  the  continent  by  the  Northern  n 
route  is  to  climb  sheer  over  the  roof, . 
but  by  the  Southern,  it  is  only  an  easy 
walk  through  the  parlor. 

In  the  summer  of  1868  I  passed  over : 
the  Southern  overland  route,  in  com-|- 
pany  with  a  party  of  emigrants,  and  inr 
this  paper  I  purpose  to  give  such  facts  ; 
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of  popular  interest  as  we  collected, 
respecting  the  El  Paso  route.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  say  that  whatever  is 
here  offered  is  not  a  special  pleading 
for  any  route,  nor  inspired  by  any  hold¬ 
ing  of  shares  either  present  or  prospect¬ 
ive. 

First,  as  to  profile.  Whoever  have 
control  of  this  road  will  commit  a  mis¬ 
take  if  they  do  not  make  it  a  distinc¬ 
tively  Southern  and  independent  road, 
and  not  an  appanage  or  proxy  of  the 
Northern  by  carrying  the  trunk  line  to 
St.  Louis,  through  Kansas  or  Arkansas. 
To  draw  from  the  heart  of  the  cotton 
country,  through  which  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  railroad  from  Savannah  to 
Vicksburg,  it  should  start  from  the 
latter  point ;  from  Shreveport  send  a 
branch  to  New  Orleans  for  sugar,  and 
one  to  Cairo  for  Northern  winter  travel ; 
another  from  the  Pecos  crossing  to  San 
Antonio  and  Lavacca,  for  the  El  Paso, 
Northern  Mexico,  and  Santa  Fe  traffic; 
and  one  from  the  Rio  Grande  crossing 
up  to  the  latter  city.  From  Vicksburg, 
then,  the  locomotive  will  roll  westward, 
over  an  almost  unbroken  level,  first  of 
piney  woods,  then  of  prairie,  then  of 
plain,  for  nearly  1,000  miles.  The  first 
interruption  is  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  Staked  Plain.  This  great  plateau 
seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  drop  down 
into  the  Pecos  valley  abruptly ;  but  at 
this  point  there  is  a  sort  of  magnificent 
battlement,  or  balustrade — Castle  Moun¬ 
tain.  It  is  a  straight  limestone  loma, 
some  hundreds  of  feet  high,  flat-roofed 
with  a  ledge  which  sometimes  projects 
over  several  feet  into  enormous  eaves. 
One  portion  of  this,  detached,  looks  not 
:  like  a  castle,  but  like  the  vast  pile  of  the 
Tuilleries.  The  multiplied  contortions, 

1  and  perilous  rocky  shelves  of  roads, 
reminded  me  of  Spliigen  Pass ;  but, 
while  it  is  inferior  to  that  in  grandeur, 
it  has  a  remorseless,  grizzly,  naked 
|  savageness  I  have  never  seen  equaled. 
The  actual  descent  from  the  level  of  the 
[Staked  Plain,  however,  is  not  above 


two  hundred  feet,  and  once  down,  the 
locomotive  would  roll  on  one  hundred 
miles,  over  the  strange  canal-like  Pecos, 
to  the  Apache  Mountains. 

Let  no  one  be  terrified  at  the  word. 
Until  we  reach  California,  there  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  mere  hills  or  sierras.  For  the 
Apache  Mountains  let  the  reader  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  range  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  wide,  everywhere  split  by  canons 
and  gorges,  with  spurs  striking  in  all 
directions,  in  every  part  perfectly  nude, 
and  of  a  rusty-iron  brown,  with  grassy 
valleys  between  ;  and  a  backbone  of 
mountains  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
Gulf.  But  here  again  it  seems  as  if 
Nature  expressly  prepared  the  way,  and 
herself  hewed  the  giant  highway  through 
which  the  fire-eating  horse  shall  run. 
We  wind  up  through  Olympia  Canon, 
by  an  almost  imperceptible  ascent, 
to  the  foot  of  a  valley  five  miles  wide 
and  twenty  long,  which  bisects  the 
Apache  Mountains  straight  across,  just 
as  if  a  great  strip  had  been  cut  from  the 
Staked  Plain  and  let  down  one  thou¬ 
sand  feet  right  into  the  sierra — a  mag¬ 
nificent  railroad  chute.  Thus  all  that 
the  Southern  route  has  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  proper  will  be  crossed  on  a 
level  stretch  twenty  miles  long,  and  not 
more  than  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Staked  Plain.  This  great 
valley,  too,  is  notched  into  others  at 
various  convenient  angles  —  some  of 
them  of  vast  width — through  which  the 
wagons  rolled  down  by  a  continuous, 
easy  descent  to  the  Sierra  Blanca.  This 
is  a  somewhat  ugly  range,  parallel  with 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  dividing  ridge 
between  two  great  valleys  ;  but  the  cut, 
instead  of  having  an  ascent  and  descent, 
is  an  easy  downward  grade  along  the 
bed  of  an  arroyo,  through  which  the 
drainage  of  the  upper  valley  escapes 
into  that  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

From  this  cut  the  locomotive  would 
bowl  away  up  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
among  the  famous,  sweet,  and  silvery 
El  Paso  onions,  and  the  garlic  beds 
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and  the  jacals,  ninety  miles  to  Franklin. 
The  Pass  (El  Paso)  is  a  tame  affair. 
The  river  sierras,  usually  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  apart,  here  approach  within 
two,  for  a  space  of  five  miles  ;  and  be¬ 
tween  them  the  river  cuts  a  trench  fifty 
feet  deep,  and  no  wider  than  that  one 
might  fling  a  stone  across,  through  a 
barren  plain  of  gravel.  Up  the  river, 
again,  seventy  miles  to  Fort  Selden,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  terrible  Jornada 
del  Muerto.  The  Rio  Grande  is  one  of 
the  most  outrageous  and  unapproach¬ 
able  rivers  on  this  continent ;  but  here 
it  will  be  easily  bridged,  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  narrow  chute,  one  side  of 
which  is  a  rock  abutment  already  formed. 
From  the  Rio  Grande  westward  through 
New  Mexico  the  road  sweeps  up  one 
hundred  miles,  across  a  continuous  se¬ 
ries  of  table-lands.  A  spur  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  flung  down  upon  New 
Mexico  and  Eastern  Arizona,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tree,  with  the  sierra  branches 
nearly  parallel ;  and  everyone  in  New 
Mexico  but  two  is  cut  by  a  defile,  which 
the  grassy  plain  pours  broadly  through 
on  its  own  level.  One  of  these  is  not 
over  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  quite 
tame ;  the  other,  Cook’s  Canon,  is  three 
or  four  miles  in  length,  and  mounts  up, 
perhaps,  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plains.  The  valley  of  the 
Mimbres  is  like  a  great  book  of  prairie, 
twenty  miles  square,  opened  out  nearly 
flat  right  among  the  mountains,  with  a 
little  bookmark  of  willows  and  cotton¬ 
woods  reaching  half-way  down.  The 
upper  half  of  this  valley,  where  the  swift, 
cool,  deep  creek  still  keeps  above  ground, 
under  the  lee  of  the  great  green-and 
brown-capped  mountains,  is  worthy  of 
Vermont ;  the  lower  part,  including 
three -fourths  of  the  valley,  is  —  New 
Mexico.  From  the  bed  of  the  Mimbres 
the  ascent  is  very  long  and  easy  up  to 
the  level  of  the  wonderful  playas,  where 
one  travels  diligently  all  day  straight 
toward  an  object,  and  gets  no  nearer. 
These  are  the  great  valleys  lying  among 


the  ranges  which  form  the  divort  between 
the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific,  consequently 
have  no  outlets  either  way  ;  are  abso¬ 
lutely  naked,  yellow,  or  whitish  with 
soda  or  saline  efflorescence,  and  level 
as  a  floor.  They  are  so  level  that,  when 
water  stands  on  them,  it  is  only  an  inch 
or  two  deep  on  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres.  Across  these,  the  locomotive 
would  roll  seventy  miles  or  more,  to 
Doubtful  Canon,  (Steen’s  Peak) the  door 
to  Arizona. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  sierras  in 
Eastern  Arizona  are  mostly  parallel 
north  and  south,  with  level  plains  be-  > 
tween  of  an  incredible  width.  The  I 
only  passes  that  are  difficult  are  Doubt¬ 
ful  Canon  and  Apache  Pass,  each  one 
of  which  would  need  the  labor  (say)  of 
one  hundred  Chinamen  for  a  month.  : 
From  the  latter  the  road  emerges  into 
the  valley  of  the  San  Pedro  —  the  first 
Pacific  stream — and  unless  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  to  visit  Tucson,  and 
cross  a  chaparral  desert  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  which  stretches  be-  ! 
tween  the  Cienaga  and  the  Gila,  the 
trains  will  slide  easily  down  the  valley 
of  the  San  Pedro  and  the  Gila  to  the 
Colorado.  It  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter  to  construct  a  road  from  the  San 
Pedro,  through  Tucson,  to  the  Gila,  for  | 
it  is  an  almost  unbroken  plain  ;  but  to 
throw  a  track  straight  across  the  San  | 
Pedro  would  require  an  immense  em¬ 
bankment,  at  least  seventy -five  feet  j 
high  and  four  miles  long. 

In  descending  the  Gila,  if  we  follow  t 
the  emigrant  road  at  Maricopa  Well,  ; 
we  continue  straight  across  the  jornada 
of  forty-five  miles,  which  the  Gila  avoids 
by  bending  widely  around,  and  at  the 
lower  end  of  it  climb  up  through  the 
rugged  pass  in  the  Estrella  Mountains. 
From  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  the  locomotive  would  spin  down 
along  an  easy  gravelly  plain,  like  that 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  river ;  plunge  through  the  hor¬ 
rible  black  gap  in  the  Sierra  Prieta ; 
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run  under  the  shadow  of  the  lonesome 
Texas  Hill ;  cut  off  the  point  of  Ante¬ 
lope  Peak,  where  it  juts  against  the 
river;  and  run  into  California  under  the 
guns  of  Fort  Yuma.  There  is  a  singu¬ 
lar  provision  of  Nature  here  for  a  bridge. 
For  the  most  part  the  Colorado  is  broad, 
and  its  banks  very  sunken  and  flat,  with 
man-traps  of  perfidious  quicksand  ;  but 
here  there  is  a  rib  of  rock  running 
across  the  alluvial  flat  which  the  two 
rivers,  just  united,  burst  through  in  a 
canon  fifty  feet  deep,  and  easy  to  bridge. 

Then — one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
across  Colorado  Desert,  the  only  real 
desert  on  the  route.  I  know  not  by 
what  road  the  engineers  will  choose  to 
climb  the  Sierra  Nevada.  From  New 
River,  about  on  a  level  with  the  Pacific, 
to  the  highest  pass  on  the  San  Diego 
road — a  distance  of  sixty  miles — there 
is  an  ascent  of  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet,  or  sixty-three  feet  to  the 
mile,  or  one  foot  in  eighty-four.  The 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range  in¬ 
terlock  here  in  a  very  confused,  tumbling 
system  of  hills,  which  will  necessitate 
much  tunnelling  and  grading,  but  no 
covered  galleries.  Snow  will  nowhere 
enter  into  the  calculations. 

On  the  San  Francisco  road  the  high¬ 
est  passes  are  these :  Soledad  Pass, 
3,200  feet;  Tejon  Pass,  3,800  feet;  or 
Tehatchaypah  Pass,  4,000  feet.  There 
will  be  more  grading  done  in  California 
than  on  the  whole  route  between  the 
two  Colorados. 

Second,  as  to  materials  and  fuel.  As 
for  ties,  there  will  be  no  lack  in  Texas, 
until  the  head  of  the  Concho  is  reached, 
of  the  best  of  timber,  live-oak,  and  pecan. 
The  prairies  of  Texas  are  not  continuous, 
like  those  of  Illinois ;  but  as  far  west  as 
the  Colorado  there  are  vast  groves  of 
ilive-oak  and  post-oak,  thinly  covering  a 
'third,  or  a  fourth,  of  the  ground.  From 
fihe  source  of  the  Concho  to  the  Apache 
’.Mountains — one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
• — there  is  not  a  tree.  From  those 
^mountains,  on  which  cedar  and  live-oak 


are  found  in  sufficient  quantities,  to  the 
San  Pedro,  there  will  be  found  plenty 
of  timber,  chiefly  pine,  never  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  the  probable  track. 
Down  the  valleys  of  the  San  Pedro  and 
the  Gila,  and  across  the  Colorado  Des¬ 
ert — four  hundred  and  fifty  miles — there 
is  little  or  nothing.  The  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Bartlett,  to  employ  mezquite  roots 
for  ties,  is  exceedingly  impracticable. 
As  well  attempt  to  fire  up  the  locomo¬ 
tive  with  buffalo  chips.  On  the  Cienaga 
and  the  Gila  there  are  stout  clubs  of 
mezquites,  some  of  them  attaining  the 
extraordinary  thickness  of  two  feet;  but 
they  would  give  only  one  length.  The 
pitahaya  ( Cereus  giganteus)  would  fur¬ 
nish  an  abundance  of  straight  and  easily 
split  ties,  but  in  five  years  they  would 
probably  be  rotten.  The  Mexicans  use 
their  tough  fibres,  however,  as  founda¬ 
tions  for  their  mud  roofs,  which  would 
indicate  a  certain  durability.  Once  in 
California,  the  track  will  find  material. 

The  problem  of  fuel  is  one  in  which 
there  are  many  unseen  quantities.  Mez¬ 
quite  will  be  a  great  source  of  supply. 
There  are  millions  of  acres  between  the 
two  Colorados,  which  on  the  Northern 
route  would  be  covered  with  sage-brush 
and  alkali,  but  which  here  bring  forth 
mezquite  sprigs,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
which  fill  the  ground  close  to  the  surface 
with  gnarled  clumps  of  roots,  great 
enough  for  a  tree.  Dry  these  for  a 
month,  and  they  yield  coals  as  hard  and 
as  hot  as  hickory,  so  much  esteemed  in 
kitchens.  The  tree,  too,  though  soft 
and  beautiful  as  walnut,  makes  a  heat 
so  intense  that  the  smith  can  weld  iron 
with  it,  as  with  coal.  I  think  Mexicans 
and  Chinese  could  grub  and  cut  (say)  at 
five  dollars  a  cord,  within  ten  miles  of 
the  road,  enough  mezquite  alone  to  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  pitahaya  on  the 
Gila  will  furnish  wood  as  hard  as  cotton¬ 
wood.  Of  coal,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
positive  indications,  except  in  Southern 
California,  in  the  Burro  Mountains,  and 
in  Texas,  near  the  Colorado. 
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Third,  something  as  to  the  general 
resources.  It  is  common  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  when  a  lode  is  found,  to 
say,  “If  this  was  anywhere  else  but  in 
Arizona,  it  would  speedily  be  developed.” 
Thus  the  insane  thirst  for  money  at  first 
hand  is  ever  solacing  itself  for  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  forever  beating  and  split¬ 
ting  all  manner  of  rocks,  while  the  real 
wealth  of  the  country  lies  in  the  soil, 
where  Hesiod  says  Jove  has  hidden  it 
one  good  furrow  deep.  The  misfortune 
of  those  countries  is,  that  no  men  have 
come  there  yet  who  wanted  to  find  any 
good  in  the  soil.  All  those  great  middle 
regions  between  the  two  Colorados  look 
cadaverous  in  June  ;  so  does  California. 
But  in  August  they  are  thatched  with 
plenteous  grass.  By  the  time  we  reached 
the  Rio  Grande  crossing,  New  Mexico 
was  one  vast  pasture. 

To  begin  with  Texas.  Of  the  beef 
and  the  wheat  which  grow  on  the  bot¬ 
tomless  black  prairies  as  far  west  as  the 
Colorado,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  The 
great  drawback  is  the  detestable  northers 
and  the  hail.  From  the  Colorado  to  the 
Apache  Mountains — two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles — it  is  practically  one  plain, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip 
twenty  miles  wide,  along  the  Pecos,  is 
a  black  limestone  and  sa,ndy  soil,  which, 
if  it  had  rain,  would  produce  forty-five 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  It  has  a 
most  erratic  climate — cross-rains,  crook¬ 
ed  winds,  hail,  sunshine,  and  dust,  all  at 
once.  The  Pecos  is  a  hideous  river. 
It  has  absolutely  no  valley,  and  no  trees, 
but  wriggles  right  through  the  plain  like 
a  canal,  with  its  shores  white  with  skele¬ 
tons,  and  a  south  wind  drifting  sand  for¬ 
ever.  On  the  tops  of  the  Apache  Moun¬ 
tains,  as  it  were,  we  saw  sweet  potato 
gardens.  In  the  vast  Agua  del  Muerto 
valley,  also  in  those  mountains,  there  is 
a  soil  equal  to  anything  about  Los  An¬ 
geles.  The  biznaga  (a  pretty  bush — 
cactus)  grows  to  a  diameter  of  fifteen 
inches.  The  Rio  Grande  bottoms  are 
mostly  narrow,  dusty,  and  absolutely 


nude,  but  incalculably  fertile.  El  Paso 
is  a  street  seven  miles  long,  but  a  mere 
slice  of  bottoms  supports  it.  The  wheat 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  Waxahatchie 
prairies.  Alfalfa  is  mown  five  times  a 
year,  and  under  American  management 
an  acre  of  it  has  been  known  to  yield  a 
profit  of  $1,200  in  one  year.  Of  the  ' 
black  Socorro  grapes  the  Mexicans  j 
make  a  heady  native  wine  ;  but  I  have 
drunk  American  wine,  made  there,  as 
good  as  Los  Angeles  port. 

From  a  point  ten  miles  west  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  to  another  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  Gila,  we  traversed  the  great 
future  grazing  country.  Its  superiority 
over  California  for  these  uses  is  that  it 
has  rain  from  one  Colorado  to  the  other, 
from  the  middle  of  July,  for  six  weeks,  j 
in  abundance.  And  the  fact  that,  unlike 
the  great  basin  of  the  Northern  route, 
with  a  few  exceptions  along  the  Pecos 
and  the  Gila,  it  is  not  burnt  by  alkali,  is 
much,  very  much.  It  is  a  notable  pro-  i 
vision  of  nature,  that  cattle  eat  the  j 
grasses  which  grow  here  with  nearly  as  | 
much  relish,  and  profit  of  tallow,  when  ; 
they  are  dead  as  when  green.  The 
strength  of  the  grama  grass  is  also  re- | 
markable.  The  horses  of  the  herdsmen 
were  under  the  saddle  continually,  and  i 
often  half  the  night,  yet  they  fattened  ! 
on  it  as  upon  oats.  We  passed  within  I 
sight  of  millions  of  acres,  where  a  good  . 
McCormick  could  have  harvested  six  or  r 
seven  tons  of  hay  per  day,  better  even  . 
than  the  odorous  timothy  of  the  East. 
And  herein  is  a  reason  why  Arizona  may  r 
eventually  supplant  Southern  California,  , 
as  a  source  of  supply  for  beef  for  the  : 
larger  cities  of  this  coast.  The  grasses  • 
of  Southern  California  grow  too  rank  : 
and  coarse,  then  fall  sheer  down,  and  J 
are  useless,  except  for  their  seeds.  1 
Cattle  cannot  gather  these  as  well  as  j. 
sheep  and  horses.  As  the  result  of  j: 
many  inquiries,  I  found  that  the  best : 
ranchos  do  not  keep  above  one  head[ 
upon  four  acres.  In  good  years  theyr 
might  keep  one  upon  two  or  three,  but : 
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there  come  droughts  which  kill  them 
down  to  one  upon  eight  or  ten.  The 
day  will  come  when  the  agriculture  of 
Southern  California  will  make  it  a  poor 
business  to  keep  cattle  there.  These 
pastures  cannot  be  improved,  except  by 
irrigation  ;  and  when  a  farmer  begins  to 
irrigate,  he  would  better  turn  the  water 
into  a  cornfield,  or  a  mulberry  garden, 
than  a  meadow.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  grasses  of  Arizona  grow  thriftily 
twice  a  year,  are  fine  and  eatable  to  the 
very  root,  and  remain  erect,  curing  into 
better  hay  than  the  coarse  oats  or  clover. 
Again,  the  hills  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexicp,  like  those  of  Texas,  are  notably 
grassy,  while  most  of  the  hills  in  the 
Coast  Range  are  covered  with  pretty  but 
useless  chamizal.  I  noticed  that  it 
always  rains  on  the  hills  and  sierras 
earliest  and  latest;  hence  they  yield 
pasture  when  there  is  none  in  California, 
either  on  hill  or  valley. 

Agriculture,  too,  has  made  a  begin¬ 
ning.  I  know  a  man  on  Salt  River  who 
netted  $23,000  from  a  single  crop  of 
barley.  The  famous  Apache  fighter, 
Colonel  King  Woolsey,  has  a  rancho  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Gila  which  he 
irrigates  with  warm  water,  and  produces 
great  harvests.  So  confident  are  the 
Arizonians  of  their  agricultural  future, 
that  many  merchants  in  Tucson  and 
Wickenburg  will  advance  seed  and  farm¬ 
ing  implements  to  an  emigfant.  The 
wheat  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  (Tuc¬ 
son)  is  singularly  rich  and  yellow.  It 
makes  bread  like  gold,  and  almost  as 
solid.  Those  who  traverse  these  plains 
fifty  years  hence  may  see  great  groves 
of  the  maguey,  {Agave  Mexicana )  the 
various  varieties  of  which  produce 
hemp,  brandy,  bread,  and  sugar.  But 
neat,  thrifty,  deep-ploughing  agriculture 
will  never  be  found  on  the  steaming, 
‘frying  banks  of  the  Gila.  The  torrid 
climate  of  that  river  and  the  lower  Col¬ 
orado  will  eventually  Mexicanize  the 
inhabitants,  and  they  will  plough  shift¬ 
lessly,  cultivate  a  little  fruit,  herd  their 


cattle,  and  look  to  Southern  California 
for  many  supplies.  But,  even  for  its 
purely  agricultural  uses,  the  Southern 
region,  as  far  east  as  the  Pecos,  is  great¬ 
ly  superior  to  the  central  basin  of  the 
Northern,  because  it  is  gridironed  with 
sierras,  which  are  full  of  springs,  and 
moreover  catch  and  pour  down  upon 
the  plains  a  great  deal  of  rain  which 
would  fly  quite  over  if  the  surface  was 
unbroken.  And  it  is  to  its  grazing  and 
producing  capacities  that  men  must 
finally  look,  for  no  railroad  can  live  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  miles  on  precarious  quartz 
and  sulphurets  of  copper,  even  with 
such  magnificent  termini  as  Texas  and 
California. 

Of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  those 
Territories  I  have  said  nothing,  for 
most  that  is  certainly  known  to  any¬ 
body  is  probably  known  to  Californians. 
My  own  estimation  of  them  is  slight. 
They  are  too  sporadic,  like  most  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  findings.  Again,  such 
a  hardy  and  diabolical  race  as  the 
Apaches  is  seldom  found  in  a  rich  au¬ 
riferous  region. 

When  shall  we  make  our  journey 
across  the  continent  to  see  it  at  its 
best?  About  the  middle  of  August. 
California  must  consent  to  appear  at  its 
worst ;  but  the  darling  of  the  describers 
will  not  grudge  the  Territories  the  few 
pleasant  words  they  get  among  their 
curses.  From  New  Orleans,  then,  we 
go  out  among  sunny  fields  of  cane  and 
of  cotton,  and  through  forests  where  the 
long  gray  moss  waves  us  its  farewell ; 
over  the  regal  prairies  of  Texas,  with 
their  speckled  myriads ;  across  the 
Staked  Plain,  where  palmas  hold  their 
solemn  vigils — our  doubles — 

“  Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still 

up  among  the.  basaltic  pillars  of  the 
American  John  O’Groat’s  House;  bowl 
along  the  bloody  Rio  Grande,  where  it 
rages  down  between  the  white  sierras  ; 
roll  on  all  night  across  the  green,  and 
yellow,  and  salty  acres  of  New  Mexico, 
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in  the  soft  light  of  the  emigrating  moon 
and  the  stars  ;  over  the  wide,  wide  pas¬ 
tures  of  Arizona,  beneath  sunrises  ush¬ 
ered  with  the  “  pomp  of  Persian  morn¬ 
ings,”  and  rainy  sunsets  which  turn  all 
earth  and  air  into  blood  ;  down  the  mys¬ 
tic  Gila,  through  those  fairy-like,  green 
colonnades  of  pitahayas,  which  also 
stand  on  the  red  porphyry  mountains, 
and  in  their  arms  catch  the  tired  moon  ; 
across  the  Colorado  Desert,  that  old 


and  hungry  negative  of  all  things  ;  up 
among  the  gray,  round  cones  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada;  down  among  the  tum¬ 
bled  Alpine  hills,  green  forever,  but 
softly  mystic  with  an  earthquake  halo 
about  their  brows  ;  down  across  the 
arid  plains,  and  rolling  knolls,  and  the 
green  lines  of  orange  groves  along  the 
streams  ;  till  at  last  the  hoarse  blast  of 
the  whistle  challenges  the  ancient  reign 
of  Ocean. 
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JUDGING  from  the  number  of  their 
apothecary  stores,  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Chinese  were  large 
consumers  of  medicines.  Nor  are  ap¬ 
pearances  in  this  particular  deceptive. 
There  are  in  San  Francisco  a  dozen 
or  more  establishments  where  Chinese 
medicines  are  prepared  and  sold,  and 
the  business  is  said  to  be  very  profitable. 
These  establishments  employ,  each  on 
an  average,  about  four  men  in  cutting, 
mixing  and  putting  up  prescriptions,  and 
in  decocting  and  drying  their  thousand 
and  more  remedies,  gathered  from  every 
imaginable  source.  Every  town  in  the 
country  where  there  are  Chinese  has  its 
medicine  store,  and  scarcely  an  invoice 
of  goods  can  go  to  the  trader  in  the 
most  distant  mining  settlements,  or  to 
the  sutlers  who  follow  up  the  camps  of 
the  railroad  laborers,  but  medicines  will 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  it. 

One  would  infer,  therefore,  that  there 
must  be  an  extensive  field  for  physi¬ 
cians  who  understand  the  nature  and 
application  of  these  supposed  reme¬ 
dies  ;  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case. 
The  Chinese,  wherever  they  go,  are  fol¬ 
lowed  up  pretty  closely  by  men  profess¬ 
ing  to  be  skilled  in  the  healing  art. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  diversity  in 
the  abilities  and  qualifications  of  these 


physicians.  Some,  without  any  medi¬ 
cal  education  or  training  whatever,  but 
because  nothing  better  offers,  buy,  beg, 
or  borrow  a  set  of  medical  books,  put 
out  a  sign,  and  begin  writing  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  all  who  apply  to  them  ;  while 
others  have  grown  gray  in  the  practice 
of  their  favorite  art,  having  done  scarce 
anything  all  their  days  but  to  study  the 
diagnosis  of  diseases,  the  nature  of 
medicinal  herbs,  minerals,  and  animal 
substances,  together  with  the  theories 
respecting  the  effects  of  every  variety 
of  extraneous  influences  on  diseases, 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  imps  and 
other  spirits.  To  become  acquainted 
with  all  that  has  been  written  in  the 
Chinese  language  on  the  subject  of 
diseases,  the  nature  of  remedies,  and 
the  manner  of  preparing  and  applying 
them,  is  a  task  which  many  years  of 
study  would  be  required  to  accomplish. 
These  medical  books  also  contain  many 
notices  of  the  manner  in  which  certain 
medicines  were  first  discovered,  also  mar¬ 
velous  accounts  of  the  cures  that  have 
been  performed  by  them.  They  profess 
to  describe  the  internal  structure  of  the 
body,  and  to  define  the  influence  of  the 
dual  powers  upon  the  various  organs  ; 
also  to  speak  of  many  other  subtle  and 
mysterious  influences  which  the  skillful 
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practitioner,  as  is  supposed,  ought  to 
understand  and  be  able  to  counteract; 
therefore,  a  familiarity  with  this  sort  of 
lore  gives  an  influence  and  power  to  the 
learned  physician  in  the  community 
where  he  resides,  and  the  people  stand 
agape  while  he  is  examining  his  patient, 
and  writing  out  his  prescriptions,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  reciting  as  much  as 
he  can  remember  of  what  the  books 
have  said  respecting  such  or  similar 
cases,  and  of  the  name  and  nature  of 
the  medicines  applicable  to  them,  and 
the  history  of  wonderful  cures  which 
they  have  effected. 

So  much  study  by  so  many  learned 
men  on  one  subject ;  so  many  thous¬ 
ands — yea,  millions — of  life-times  spent 
in  this  study  since  the  days  of  Noah 
until  now,  it  might  reasonably  be  sup¬ 
posed  ought  to  have  brought  this  sci¬ 
ence  in  China  to  a  high  state  of  per¬ 
fection  ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  It  is 
true  that  regular  practitioners  some¬ 
times,  and  quacks  very  often,  apply 
remedies,  and  experiment  with  sub¬ 
stances,  which  may  or  may  not  be  me¬ 
dicinal;  and  in  this  way  almost  every 
variety  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  earthy 
substance  has  been  tried;  and  the 
stranger  the  article  the  more  valuable 
and  efficient  is  it  presumed,  by  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people,  to  be  ;  never¬ 
theless,  there  still  remains  a  higher 
veneration  for  ancient  than  for  mod¬ 
ern  discoveries,  and  the  more  smoky, 
thumb-worn,  and  worm-eaten  a  doctor’s 
library  appears,  the  more  reverence, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  usually  be 
accorded  to  his  opinions.  And,  more- 
>over,  the  law  stands  in  the  way  of  an 
advancement  in  the  theory  and  practice 

if  medicine  in  China.  The  “  code  ” 
rovides  that  whenever  unskillful  prac- 
tioners  are  convicted  of  “proceeding 
ontrary  to  the  established  forms  ”  in 
leir  administering  of  medicines,  or  in 
sing  the  puncturing  needle,  and  there- 
y  causing  the  death  of  the  patient, 
iey  shall  be  treated  according  to  the 


statute  for  accidental  homicides,  and 
shall  not  any  longer  be  allowed  to  prac¬ 
tice  medicine.  [See  Williams’  Middle 
Kingdom,  vol.  2,  page  191.] 

The  statute,  however,  it  is  said,  is 
seldom  carried  into  execution,  and  doc¬ 
tors  or  quacks  are  generally  unmolested 
in  the  administering  of  nostrums  and 
the  application  of  needles,  whenever 
they  find  people  willing  to  submit  to 
their  experiments ;  and  perhaps  no 
people  in  the  world  are  more  docile  in 
this  respect ;  none  more  patient  under 
the  doctor’s  care  ;  none  more  credulous. 
Whenever  they  are  conscious  of  a  slight 
indisposition  they  resort  at  once  to  a 
doctor,  or  search  a  medical  book  and 
select  a  prescription  for  themselves,  or 
get  a  friend  to  do  it  for  them,  or  else 
apply  to  the  Chinese  Alsculapius,  or  to 
some  other  god,  or  to  a  clairvoyant 
physician  ;  and  this  they  may  do  in  per¬ 
son  or  by  proxy  ;  but  the  medicine  they 
seem  determined  to  have  at  any  rate, 
and  the  amount  of  apothecary  stuff 
that  a  Chinaman  will  pour  down  his 
throat  is  truly  amazing. 

Though  many  of  the  articles  com¬ 
posing  their  ?nateria  medica  are,  ap¬ 
parently,  harmless,  yet  if  taken  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  in  too  great  quantities, 
they  must  do  injury ;  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
frequent,  on  asking  a  sick  man  what  is 
the  matter  with  him,  to  get,  (if  not  from 
himself,  yet  from  some  bystander)  the 
answer,  that  “he  has  been  cured  to 
death”  —  been  damaged  by  too  much 
physic. 

Not  only  is  it  unsatisfactory,  and 
every  way  uninteresting  and  unenjoy- 
able,  to  be  drugged  into  a  worse  condi¬ 
tion  than  when  the  patient  began  to 
doctor,  but  it  is  also  expensive.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  articles  of  the  Chinese  phar- 
macopia  are  rare.  The  prices  of  all 
their  drugs,  as  well  as  the  fees  of  phy¬ 
sicians  in  this  country,  are  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  what  they  are  in  China ;  and 
though  Chinamen  who  have  employ¬ 
ment  get  much  better  wages  than  when 
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at  home,  yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  persons  who  are  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  that  poor  woman  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  “she  had  suffered  many 
things  of  many  physicians,  and  had 
spent  all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing 
bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse.” 

The  being  willing  to  “suffer  many 
things  from  many  physicians  ”  was  not 
a  weakness  of  the  sex,  nor  yet  peculiar 
to  people  of  those  early  times  ;  but  the 
Chinese  of  both  sexes,  and  of  these 
times,  apply  to  one  doctor  after  another 
till  they  have  met  with  the  one  who 
seems  to  understand  how  to  manage 
their  disease,  or  (which  is  doubtless 
more  generally  the  case)  till  Nature  it¬ 
self  has  wrought  a  cure  in  despite  of 
the  decoctions,  lotions,  plasters,  punc¬ 
tures,  and  scarifications  of  all  their  doc¬ 
tors. 

Not  only  have  Chinamen  the  audacity 
to  cast  adrift  from  one  doctor  and  go  in 
search  of  another,  but  (without  seeming 
to  know  of  any  possible  impropriety  in 
the  act)  they  may  be  under  the  care  of 
two  or  more  physicians  at  the  same  time. 

Within  certain  limits  such  a  course  is 
entirely  admissible,  and  in  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  necessary  ;  for  the  practice 
of  the  healing  art  in  China  is  divided 
up  into  a  great  variety  of  specialties, 
and  it  may  happen  that  a  patient  may 
be  afflicted  with  a  complication  of  dis¬ 
eases,  some  external,  some  internal,  so 
that  two  or  three  or  more  physicians 
may  need  to  be  applied  to,  before  all  of 
the  patient’s  ailments  have  been  pre¬ 
scribed  for ;  in  which  case  the  greatly 
afflicted  individual  may  be  subjected  to 
the  necessity  of  making  himself  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  stuff  administered  by 
several  doctors  at  the  same  time. 

This,  however,  according  to  Chinese 
notions  of  the  internal  structure  of  the 
body,  is  a  less  hazardous  experiment 
than  we  western  people,  who  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  read,  and  to  believe,  the  mod¬ 
ern  works  on  physiology  and  anatomy, 
would  suppose. 


Those  eastern,  very  ancient,  and 
therefore  very  venerable  notions,  re¬ 
specting  the  internal  structure  of  the 
body,  we  have  not  at  present  the  time 
to  detail ;  indeed,  a  diagram  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  subject 
quite  intelligible,  (such  diagrams  abound¬ 
ing  in  Chinese  medical  works)  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  ancient  Chinese  writers 
on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  hardly 
agree  with  Harvey — they  make  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  venous  and  arterial 
blood — and  in  the  location  and  offices  of 
many  of  the  internal  organs  differ  ma¬ 
terially  from  the  statements  which  are 
now  taught,  even  in  our  common  school 
books  ;  while  the  millions  of  glands, 
ducts,  nerves,  and  fibres,  which  the 
anatomist  and  every  qualified  practi¬ 
tioner  in  these  western  countries  under¬ 
stand,  is  to  a  Chinese  doctor  altogether 
a  terra  incog?iita.  And  how  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  otherwise,  since  Chinese 
physicians  never  dissect ;  post  mortem 
examinations  are  never  practised ;  nor 
have  they  anywhere  museums  of  morbid 
or  comparative  anatomy.  Nevertheless, 
the  Chinese  practitioner,  as  we  intimat¬ 
ed,  has  a  theory  respecting  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  body,  which  en- 
boldens  him  in  the  administration  of 
almost  any  variety  of  medicines  at  the 
same  time,  and  even  in  the  same  dose.  , 
That  theory  is,  that  there  are  certain 
channels  leading  to  the  different  portions 
of  the  body,  and  communicating  each 
with  its  particular  portion  of  the  system. 
Some  say  that  these  medicines  follow 
the  tendons  and  cords.  At  Pekin  there 
is,  as  is  commonly  understood,  a  model 
of  a  man  in  bronze,  in  which  the  theory 
alluded  to  is  illustrated  ;  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  books  contain  fac  similes  of  that 
man  in  bronze,  and  teach,  moreover, 
that  the  medicines  which  are  adapted  , 
for  the  diseases  located  in  different 
portions  of  the  body,  no  matter  how 
administered,  will  take  each  their  ap¬ 
propriate  road,  and  search  out  the 
identical  location  for  which  they  were 
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designed,  and  will  there  perform  their 
special  work. 

Corresponding  with  these  notions 
respecting  the  channels  leading  to  the 
several  portions  of  the  body,  is  the 
theory  respecting  the  pulse,  or  the 
pulses,  whose  office  is  to  bring  intelli¬ 
gence  from  the  different  portions  of  the 
body,  and  report  as  to  their  condition. 
There  are  mainly  twelve  roads  in  which 
these  pulses  run.  Some  practitioners 
are  said  to  feel  the  pulse,  not  only  in 
the  wrists,  but  in  the  arms  and  temples, 
and  even  in  the  legs  and  feet ;  but  most 
physicians  confine  their  examinations  to 
the  pulses  in  the  wrists,  of  which  each 
wrist  has  three,  and  each  pulse  two 
forms  of  development ;  making  in  all 
Ayhat  some  denominate  the  twelve 
pulses ;  while  the  different  conditions 
of  these  pulses  amount  to  twenty-seven ; 
and  from  these  several  pulses,  and  their 
conditions,  the  physicians  pretend  to 
judge  of  the  state  of  the  various  organs, 
with  which  they  have  communication. 
None  but  quacks,  however,  pretend  to 
trust  entirely  to  the  pulse  ;  the  regular 
faculty  speak  of  four  methods  by  which 
the  diagnosis  must  be  obtained,  viz.  : 
ist.  By  observation;  such  as  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  tongue,  eyes,  com¬ 
plexion,  and  general  appearance.  2d. 
By  hearing ;  such  as  observing  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  breathing,  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  3d.  By  questions  ;  which  means 
the  patient’s  own  account  of  himself ; 
and  4th.  The  pulse.  They  say,  further¬ 
more,  that  the  patient  must  be  seen  at 
different  times,  and  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  before  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  reached. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
and  anatomy,  how  can  they  understand 
the  nature  of  disease,  or  know  wheth¬ 
er  the  various  organs  are  in  a  healthy 
or  unhealthy  state  ;  and  how  know  what 
remedies  are  able  to  reach  them,  to 
repel  disease,  and  restore  them  to  their 
wonted  functions  ? 

Without  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  of 


course,  they  are  altogether  unskilled  in 
the  science  and  art  of  surgery ;  and  to 
their  credit,  under  the  circumstances, 
we  are  able  to  say  that  they  make  no 
attempts  to  practice  it.  All  that  they 
can  ever  do  with  broken  limbs  is  to 
apply  pressure  to  simple  fractures,  with 
poultices,  and  bandages ;  and  nature 
often  in  such  cases  performs  its  own 
cures.  Not  long  ago  a  young  man  in 
Marin  County,  while  assisting  in  driving 
cattle,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
his  arm,  above  the  elbow,  was  broken. 
He  refused  to  put  himself  under  the 
care  of  any  of  our  physicians,  but  came 
directly  to  the  city,  with  the  broken  arm 
dangling  from  the  shoulder.  Here  he 
had  a  brother  who  in  China  had  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine,  but  who  now  keeps  a 
little  butcher  shop  on  Dupont  street. 
This  brother  undertook  the  cure  of  the 
broken  arm.  The  fractured  bones  were 
united  ;  washes  and  salves  were  liberally 
applied  ;  then  bandages  ;  and  over  all 
the  dried,  stiff  bark  of  a  tree,  with  the 
concave  side  fitting  to  the  arm,  bound 
tight ;  and  so  the  work  of  repair  was 
afforded  full  time  and  opportunity  to 
proceed,  without  further  molestation. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  arm  was  out  of  the 
sling,  and  is  now  apparently  as  sound 
and  strong  as  before  the  accident. 

Counter-irritation  is  frequently  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  Chinese  doctors,  “to  draw 
out  the  fever,”  and  cure  pain,  and  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  a  cold — to  “  draw 
it  out,”  as  they  say ;  therefore  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  with 
the  skin  quite  red  in  spots  upon  the 
neck,  or  on  the  nose  between  the  eyes ; 
which  condition  has  been  produced  by 
friction,  or  by  pinching.  This  particu¬ 
lar  operation  is  usually  performed  by 
the  barbers.  The  Moxa ,  or  burning  of 
the  flowers  of  the  amaranthus  on  the 
skin,  over  the  part  where  certain  un¬ 
healthy  symptoms  are  complained  of,  is 
common,  especially  in  the  case  of  child¬ 
ren.  Cauteries  and  caustics  are  much 
used ;  and  acupuncture  is  common  ; 
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the  latter  being  performed  by  thrusting 
needles  into  the  parts  affected. 

We  have  seen  a  man  who  had  been 
complaining  of  pains  in  the  shoulder, 
stripped  to  the  skin  and  bending  over  a 
table,  with  half  a  dozen  iron  needles 
bored  into  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
while  pellets  of  wax  attached  to  the 
upper  ends  of  the  needles  were  all  on 
fire,  and  sending  the  heat  down  amongst 
the  poor  fellow’s  nerves  ;  but  he  never 
winced  or  groaned. 

The  Chinese  have  comparatively  no 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  They  have 
by  some  means  stumbled  upon  certain 
practical  methods  for  reducing  many  of 
the  ores,  for  extracting  a  few  of  the  oils, 
for  mixing  colors,  etc.,  but  chemistry,  as 
a  science,  is  unknown  to  them  ;  conse¬ 
quently  they  have  no  acids — no  solvents 
— no  laboratories  for  preparing  extracts 
and  compounds.  So  that  the  medicines 
which  they  use  are  nearly  all  put  up  in 
their  native  forms  of  grasses,  roots, 
leaves,  bark,  and  stalks ;  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  fresh  or  dried  ;  or  mineral  and 
earthy  substances  just  as  they  are  gath¬ 
ered  ;  for  this  reason  their  patients,  no 
matter  how  delicate  may  be  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  stomachs,  must  be  doomed 
to  swallow  huge,  and  often  very  un¬ 
palatable,  draughts,  (even  if  the  remedy 
were  wisely  chosen)  where  a  learned 
physician,  with  his  well  prepared  ex¬ 
tracts,  administers  a  more  powerful  and 
active  remedy  with  far  less  discomfort 
to  the  person,  who  is  already  sufficiently 
sick,  and  has  no  occasion  to  be  made 
sicker. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  medical 
practice  in  China  is  divided  into  special¬ 
ties,  much  more  than  with  us.  With 
them  the  department  of  obstetrics  is 
left  to  the  women,  who,  however,  have 
no  competent  books  on  the  subject  to 
guide  them,  (even  were  they  able  to 
read)  but  who  rely  upon  experience, 
and  personal  tact. 

Where  nature  performs  its  office  well, 
the  services  of  the  midwife  are  easily 


enough  performed,  but  beyond  this  they 
find  their  skill  at  fault  entirely,  and 
often  nothing  but  frightful  suffering  and 
ultimate  death  are  the  lot  of  the  poor 
patient,  unless  the  services  of  some 
foreign  physician  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  true  that  hygiene  is  a  department 
to  which  much  attention  is  given  by  the 
Chinese  generally ;  but  whether  their 
views  on  this  subject  are  always  correct 
is  another  question  ;  we  have,  however, 
reason  to  believe  that  their  many  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  observation,  and  experi¬ 
menting  in  this  direction,  have  led  them 
to  many  wise  conclusions.  Their  medi¬ 
cal  books  treat  minutely  of  the  different 
kinds  of  diet  fit  to  be  taken  under  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  ;  they  tell  what 
things  excite  fever,  and  what  will  allay 
it ;  what  will  increase  the  strength ; 
what  will  form  blood  ;  what  is  good  for 
the  heart,  for  the  liver,  for  the  kidneys, 
and  so  on,  till  all  the  principal  parts  and 
functions  of  the  body  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

With  such  notions  of  diet,  amounting 
even  to  the  assigning  medicinal  effects 
to  the  various  articles  of  food,  we  would 
be  prepared  to  hear  that  particular  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  this  matter  by  the 
practicing  physician  ;  and  such,  indeed, 
is  the  case  :  as  minute  directions  are 
left  for  regulating  the  patient’s  diet  and 
general  treatment,  as  in  regard  to  the 
medicines  which  he  is  to  take. 

That  Chinese  doctors  treat  many 
simple  diseases  very  well  cannot  be 
questioned.  Constant  study  of  the 
books,  in  which  is  gathered  up  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  preceding  generations 
of  physicians,  together  with  his  own 
observation  and  experience,  will  enable 
a  shrewd  man  to  draw  many  wise  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  what  may  ail  his  patient, 
as  well  as  what  may  heal  or  help  him. 
Even  amongst  ourselves  the  same  is 
true,  and  our  best  physicians  freely  and 
cheerfully  admit  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  simple  ailments  that  can  be  jus 
as  well  attended  to  by  our  good  grand- 
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mothers,  and  gentle  nurses,  who  know 
how  to  make  the  best  of  herb  drinks 
and  how  and  when  to  administer  them  ; 
also,  our  physicians  are  glad  to  have  us 
understand  that  nature,  when  untram¬ 
meled,  performs  its  own  cures,  and  that 
the  medical  practictioner  is  legitimately 
employed  when  his  efforts  are  wisely 
directed  towards  aiding  nature,  and  to¬ 
wards  removing  obstructions  to  its  re¬ 
gular  operations,  or  when  he  steps  aside 
altogether,  and  leaves  her  free  to  act ; 
and,  furthermore,  they  can  tell  of  many 
instances  in  which  the  disease  is  over¬ 
come,  and  the  functions  restored  to  their 
normal  condition,  by  the  recuperative 
influence  lodged  within  this  physical 
organization  by  Him  who  is  the  author 
of  it ;  and  these  cures  are  thus  effected 
in  spite  of  ignorant  doctors  and  delete¬ 
rious  drugs. 

The  study  of  medicine  according  to 
the  Chinese  system,  as  the  people  are 
accustomed  to  tell  us,  is  very  intricate 
and  very  deep,  requiring  a  long  life-time 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it  and  to  explore 
all  its  branches  ;  and  this  we  can  well 
imagine,  when  told  that  the  list  of  their 
medical  works  numbers  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Like¬ 
wise,  when  we  recall  the  statement  re¬ 
specting  the  number  of  pulses  and  their 
conditions,  and  the  close  attention  and 
long  practice  needed  to  become  expert 
in  detecting  their  various,  minute,  and 
delicate  indications,  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  an  adapt  Chinese  pulse-feeler 
must  not  only  possess  great  patience, 
with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  structure,  (which  organization 
must  be  modeled  to  suit  the  Chinese 
theory  of  the  pulses)  but  he  must  also 
possess  a  peculiar  delicacy  and  acute¬ 
ness  of  touch  in  those  fingers  with 
which  the  operation  of  “feeling  the 
pulse  ”  is  to  be  performed  And,  by  the 
way,  this  pulse-feeling  operation  ought 
to  require  a  much  longer  time  than  a 
certain  celebrity  in  this  city  usually 
gives  to  it.  His  perceptions  seem  to  be 


so  quick  that  in  many  cases  a  bare  touch 
is  all  that  he  desires. 

So  absorbed  as  well  as  mystified  do 
some  of  these  enthusiastic  students  of 
medicine  become,  that  they  are  found 
sometimes  to  have  wandered  off  almost 
into  the  dream  -lands  of  the  alchemist ; 
while  there  are  very  few  of  the  doctors, 
whether  learned  or  ignorant,  who  are 
not  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of 
superstition,  believing  in  the  power  of 
supernatural  influences  and  evil  spirits 
to  produce  diseases,  and  in  the  necessity 
of  aid  from  the  good  spirits  to  combat 
the  agency  of  the  inimical  spirits. 

So  prevelant  is  this  belief  amongst 
the  common  people,  that  the  gods  are 
often  consulted  for  information  as  to 
which  physician  shall  be  employed  ; 
also,  many  apply  directly  to  the  gods 
for  medical  advice,  and  take  the  medi¬ 
cine  which  is  prescribed  on  the  slip  of 
paper  which  is  drawn  by  them,  after 
the  usual  offerings  and  forms  of  worship. 
Those  prescriptions,  obtained  thus  by 
the  direction  of  the  god  as  the  supersti¬ 
tious  patient  believes,  have  been  so 
artfully  prepared  that  they  may  each 
contain  medicines  designed  for  a  variety 
of  ailments  ;  with  a  care,  also,  that  none 
of  them  shall  be  so  powerful  as  to  do 
much  harm,  though  all  of  them  should 
fail  in  adaptation  to  the  case  of  the  per¬ 
son  for  whom  they  have  been  sought. 
The  same  statements  also  apply  to  the 
prescriptions  of  the  clairvoyant  physi¬ 
cians,  so  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity 
of  examining  them. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  read  the  testimony  of  one  well 
qualified  to  speak  upon  this  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  and  we  will  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  an  article  written  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Kerr, 
who  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  charge 
of  the  “Medical  Missionary  Society’s 
Hospital,”  in  Canton. 

Speaking  of  medical  practice  amongst 
the  Chinese,  he  says :  “  The  practitioners 
of  medicine  are  very  numerous,  and  they 
occupy  a  position  of  respectability  in 
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society  similar  to  that  accorded  to  phy¬ 
sicians  in  more  enlightened  countries. 
They  have,  however,  no  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  human  system,  or 
of  the  functions  of  its  various  parts. 
They  are  also  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
disease,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  properties  of  remedies.  They  have 
theories  on  all  these  subjects  which 
are  very  elaborate  and  complicated,  but 
which  are  absolutely  false  in  almost? 
every  particular.  They  nevertheless 
apply  remedies  to  the  cure  of  disease  to 
a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world.  The  practice 
is,  of  course,  empirical,  and  long  ex¬ 
perience  has,  no  doubt,  given  them  many 
medicines  which  are  useful  in  certain 
conditions.  Still,  the  evil  effects  of  er¬ 
roneous  views  are  very  apparent.  Inert 
medicines  are  used  where  active  medi¬ 
cines  are  called  for,  and  powerful  medi¬ 
cines  are  used  in  cases  where  they  do 
no  good,  and  often  do  much  harm. 

“  The  department  of  surgery  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Beyond  the 
application  of  caustics  and  plasters  to 
tumors  and  ulcers,  and  of  poultices  to 
broken  bones,  they  are  entirely  helpless. 
There  is  no  man  in  all  the  empire  who 
can  give  aid  in  any  case  of  accident  or 
disease  which  requires  manual  or  in¬ 
strumental  interference.  The  inestima¬ 
ble  benefits  of  operative  surgery,  in  all 
its  branches,  are  unknown  to  them,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  they  have  been  derived 
from  a  few  foreign  physicians,  and  the 
pupils  instructed  by  them.  They  are, 
of  course,  entirely  without  surgical  in¬ 
struments,  and  all  the  apparatus  which 
modern  ingenuity  has  applied  to  the 
relief  of  injuries,  deformities,  and  dis¬ 
eases.” 

What  has  been  for  ages,  and  still  is 
the  medical  practice  in  China,  is  the 
medical  practice  to-day  in  the  Chinese 
quarter  in  San  Francisco. 

Should  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Overland,  from  any  cause,  feel  disposed 
to  discard  their  outside  barbarian  doc¬ 


tors,  with  all  the  new  theories  and 
freshly  discovered  medicines  of  the 
young  nations  of  the  West,  for  the 
theories  which  wise  men  of  the  East  in 
the  ages  long  ago  invented,  and  for 
medicines  such  as  are  prescribed  for 
even  him  who  sits  upon  the  dragon 
throne,  it  may  be  doing  them  a  service 
to  recite  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
articles  in  this  their  newly  adopted 
materia  medica ,  and  to  give  a  few 
specimens  of  the  prescriptions  which 
their  doctors  are  accustomed  to  send  to 
be  made  up  at  the  Chinese  apothecary 
shops. 

There  is  now  before  us  the  medical 
portion  of  the  library  of  a  Chinese 
scholar,  who,  while  he  lays  no  claim  to 
the  rank  of  a  physician,  is  nevertheless 
frequently  applied  to  for  advice.  This 
library  consists  of  only  six  complete 
works,  out  of  that  list  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  medical  works  referred 
to  on  a  previous  page.  In  one  of  these 
we  find  a  catalogue  of  one  thousand  and 
twelve  medicines  ;  of  which  there  are 
from  metals  and  stone  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  kinds.  Grasses  and  veget¬ 
ables,  (including  roots,  stocks,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  seeds)  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  kinds.  Trees,  (whether  the 
medicine  be  found  in  the  root,  trunk, 
bark,  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  or  seed)  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven.  From  the 
human  body,  twenty  kinds.  From  ani¬ 
mals,  ninety-one  kinds.  From  fowls 
and  birds,  thirty-four  kinds.  From 
bugs,  worms,  snakes,  shell-fish,  turtles, 
flies,  etc.,  ninety-nine  kinds.  Fruits, 
forty  kinds.  Of  the  “  five  grains,”  thirty- 
eight  kinds.  Of  the  cabbage,  turnip, 
and  melon  families,  sixty-two  kinds. 
In  another  work  which  lies  before  us 
there  is  a  list  of  only  four  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  medicines,  of  the  same 
classes  as  above  specified,  but  each  class 
much  abridged.  Even  the  first,  however, 
is  not  a  complete  catalogue  as  we  have 
been  told.  The  Chinese  druggists  in 
this  city  claim  to  have  upon  their 
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shelves  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand 
varieties. 

We  cite  a  portion  of  the  list  of  medi¬ 
cines  taken  from  the  human  body. 
“  Hair — cut  fine  and  used  in  plasters. 
Curly  hair.  Woman’s  milk.  Dandruff. 
Teeth  filings.  Ears.  Exuvia,  Parings  of 
finger  and  toe  nails  of  pregnant  women, 
which  nail-parings  are  reduced  to  ashes 
by  burning.  Bone  of  the  forehead,  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes.  Beard  of  the  upper  lip. 
Blood.  The  placenta.  The  gall ;  and 
other  things  which  cannot  be  written  in 
the  Overland. 

The  sacredness  with  which  human 
remains  are  usually  kept  may  start  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the 
manner  of  procuring  certain  of  the  above 
named  articles.  The  doubt,  however, 
will  be  removed,  when  the  reader  under¬ 
stands  that  the  bodies  of  felons  who  are 
executed,  except  where  friends  appear 
to  claim  and  bury  them,  are  not  thus 
religiously  regarded  and  carefully  in¬ 
terred  ;  while  the  bodies  of  very  young 
children  are  often  simply  sewed  up  in 
matting  and  tossed  into  a  tree,  or  ex¬ 
posed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
amongst  the  tombs  for  dogs  and  vul¬ 
tures  to  prey  upon. 

The  list  of  medicines  from  the  animals 
begins  as  follows  :  Dragon’s  bones. 
White  dragon’s  bones,  his  teeth  and 
horns.  Musk  of  the  musk  deer.  Ox 
bezoar.  Bear’s  gall.  Ivory.  Deer’s  glue. 
Glue  made  from  a  black  mule’s  hide. 
Sheep’s  milk.  Cow’s  milk,  cream,  and 
curd.  Oil  of  milk.  Mare’s  milk,  cream, 
and  curd.  Hoof  of  a  white  horse,  his 
thigh;  also  the  same  of  a  bay  horse. 
Bull’s  manure.  Ram’s  horns.  Marrow 
of  sheep’s  bones.  Sheep’s  gall,  lungs, 
heart,  kidneys,  teeth,  flesh,  horns. 
Chamois’  horns.  Deer’s  horns,  (the 
tip  of  the  horn  is  regarded  as  espec¬ 
ially  valuable  for  restoring  the  blood). 
Rhinoceros’  horn.  Tiger’s  bones, 
claws,  and  eyes.  Dog’s  gall,  heart, 
brains,  teeth,  skull,  blood :  and  so  on, 
through  a  long  list,  up  to  ninety-four  vari¬ 


eties,  embracing,  perhaps,  everything  the 
reader  will  be  apt  to  imagine,  as  well 
as  many  things  that  he  would  not  think 
of  as  possible  to  be  brought  into  service 
in  the  healing  art,  and  certainly  several 
things  which  we  will  not  copy  here. 

All  these  are  in  their  catalogue  of 
doctors’  stuff,  but  many  of  the  articles 
in  the  list  are  rarely  used,  and  some  are 
designed  only  for  external  application. 

The  bulk  of  the  medicines  used  by 
the  physicians  and  sold  by  the  druggists 
consists  of  vegetable  substances,  of 
every  variety.  The  prescriptions  which 
we  have  examined  call  largely  for  this 
class,  viz. :  for  roots  and  herbs,  leaves, 
flowers,  bark,  fruits,  etc. 

Whether  the  Chinese  medical  system 
is  allopathic  or  homeopathic  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  answered  categorically ; 
though*  it  is  manifest  enough  that  the 
doses  are  the  farthest  possible  from 
being  homeopathic  as  to  quantity.  We 
fancy  that  their  system  is  somewhat 
mixed.  They  have  theories  both  for 
driving  out  diseases  by  antagonistic 
medicines,  and  for  coaxing  them  out 
if  they  wont  be  driven.  They  will  tell 
you  to  a  nicety  what  medicinal  articles 
and  what  kinds  of  diet  will  create  or 
aggravate  any  disease,  and  what  abate 
it.  To  some  extent,  at  least,  they  seem 
to  think  that  “  like  cures  like.”  When, 
for  example,  they  prescribe  the  gall  of 
a  fierce  animal  to  make  a  person  more 
bold  ;  and  when  in  case  of  the  weakness 
or  disease  of  any  member  or  organ,  they 
hope  to  cure  the  disease  or  repair  the 
strength  by  administering  the  same 
members  or  organs,  or  something  per¬ 
taining  to  them,  from  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  subject ;  and  this  will  have  to 
account  for  the  many  strange  and  un- 
nameable  things  included  in  their  list 
of  supposed  curative  agents,  which  are 
gathered  from  the  entire  animal  king¬ 
dom. 

From  a  large  number  of  prescriptions, 
found  at  different  drug  stores,  we  have 
taken,  quite  at  random,  the  few  follow- 
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ing.  For  some  of  the  roots  and  herbs 
we  are  unable,  at  present,  to  find  either 
the  proper  botanical  or  even  an  English 
translation,  and  therefore  we  give  them 
in  Chinese. 

To  cure  a  cough  : 

“  Tzm  u,  three  mace,  (a  mace  is  one- 
tenth  of  an  ounce).  Fat  ha,  three  mace. 
Cough  root,  three  mace.  Purple  iin, 
two  mace.  Liquorice,  one  and  a  half 
mace.  Orange  peel,  one  mace.  Northern 
plum,  three  mace.  Add  peppermint 
leaves,  three  fun,  (ten  fun  to  one  mace) 
to  lead  it  down,  (that  is,  to  make  it 
palatable).” 

For  wounds  and  bruises  : 

“  Shang  If  root,  six  mace.  Tong  kwai 
root,  four  mace.  Chun  kung  root,  three 
mace.  White  peony,  four  mace.  Red 
flower,  three  mace.  Liquorice,  one  and 
a  half  mace.  Orange  peel,  one  and  a 
half  mace.  Peony  bark,  three  mace. 
And  there  are  four  other  varieties  of 
leaves,  flowers,  or  roots,  with  their 
Chinese  names,  two  and  three  mace 
each,  all  to  be  steeped  in  clear  water 
and  taken  internally.” 

Here  is  the  prescription  of  a  clairvoy¬ 
ant  physician  : 

“  The  winter  flower,  one  and  a  half 
mace.  Exuvia  of  the  locust,  one  and  a 
half  mace.  White  peony,  three  mace. 
Sweet  marigold,  two  mace.  Ghan  cha, 
a  wild  berry)  two  mace.  Dolichos 
tuberosus,  three  mace.  Pah  shut,  (a 
sweetish  root)  two  mace.  Cassia  flowers, 
two  mace.  Liquorice,  one  and  a  half 
mace.  A  wild  grass,  two  mace.  Pear 
rind,  three  mace.  King  tsz,  (a  wild 
berry)  three  mace.  Curled  juniper  leaf, 
three  mace.  Cough  root,  two  mace. 
Orange  peel,  one  mace. 

“All  to  be  boiled  together  in  clear 
water  and  imbibed.” 

The  patient  was  a  female  whose  dis¬ 
ease  was  described  by  her  husband  as 
a  trouble  about  the  heart,  attended  with 
loss  of  appetite.  An  experienced  Chinese 
practitioner  who  has  examined  the  pre¬ 
scription,  says  that  the  medicines  named 


in  this  one  list  are  adapted  to  cure  six 
distinct  ailments. 

We  will  next  copy  a  prescription  from 
one  of  the  medical  works,  which  at  the 
same  time  gives  the  history  of  the  pre¬ 
scription,  the  diagnosis  of  the  diseases 
for  which  it  is  designed,  with  directions 
for  preparing  and  for  taking. 

“  This  prescription  was  invented  and 
handed  down  by  a  distinguished  in¬ 
dividual. 

“  Always  when  a  person  is  seized  with 
violent  sickness  and  suddenly  falls  down, 
then  pry  open  the  mouth,  pulverize  and 
administer  three  of  these  pills,  and  im¬ 
mediately  resuscitation  will  follow.  Also 
to  heal  ulcers  and  abscesses  on  the  back, 
carbuncles  over  the  whole  body,  and 
swellings  and  ulcers  attached  to  the 
bones.  Also  when  the  symptoms  at 
first  are  chill  and  fever,  with  the  limbs 
tired,  sluggish  and  sore  ;  whether  the 
disease  be  external  or  internal,  whether 
the  patient  be  young  or  old,  all  should 
take  this  medicine  (which  is  thus  pre¬ 
pared)  : 

“  Frankincense  and  myrrh,  one  mace 
each  ;  one  dog’s  gall,  dried  in  the  sun  ; 
one  carp’s  gall,  dried  in  the  shade ; 
sal  ammonia,  from  Thibet,  two  mace  ; 
striped  frog’s  spittle,  two  mace  ;  dog’s 
bezoar,  one  mace  ;  musk,  one  and  a  half 
mace  ;  white  cloves,  forty-nine  berries  ; 
seven  centipedes,  dried  and  pulverized  ; 
beeswax,  three  mace  ;  black  gold  stone, 
one  mace ;  one  gill  of  the  milk  of  a 
woman  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
and  that  a  male  ;  king  fun,  (a  stone) 
powdered,  one  mace  ;  hung  wong,  (also 
a  stone)  one  mace  ;  quicksilver,  roasted 
and  powdered  till  made  white,  three 
mace.  The  whole  to  be  mixed  and 
made  into  pills  the  size  of  the  green 
bean.  Children  to  take  one  at  a  dose, 
adults  three  ;  but  if  the  case  be  desper¬ 
ate,  five.  In  case  of  chills,  use  in  the 
preparation  garlic  water,  and  in  case 
of  fever  clear  water,  fresh  from  the  well ; 
cover  the  patient  warmly  in  bed,  and 
thus  induce  a  profuse  perspiration.” 
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Another  prescription,  for  curing  ul¬ 
cers,  to  be  used  as  an  ointment,  is  : 

“  Hut  kit,  (a  preparation  from  blood) 
two  mace ;  cinnabar  ore,  two  mace  ; 
blue  vitriol,  three  mace ;  Pekin  ink, 
(India  ink  from  Pekin)  one  ounce ; 
striped  frogs’  spittle,  three  mace  ;  musk, 
one  and  a  half  mace.” 

We  have  a  prescription  said  to  have 
been  made  out  by  a  celebrated  doctor 
in  this  city,  who  has  had  quite  a  run  of 
foreign  custom.  The  disease  for  which 
it  was  given  was  partial  paralysis  of  the 
lower  members,  caused  by  improper 
habits.  We  also  give  opposite  each 
medicine  the  specific  office  assigned 
it  in  the  materia  medica. 

“  Purple  China  root,  three  mace,  to 
repair  the  strength  ;  chak  sd,  (stalks  of 
a  wild  grass)  one  and  a  half  mace,  to 
relieve  the  bladder ;  yen  chan,  (a  bitter 
plant  like  marjorum)  three  mace,  to  re¬ 
store  the  color  of  the  skin  and  remove 
bad  air  from  the  flesh  and  muscles ; 
pearl  barley,  one  mace,  to  remove 
watery  matter,  and  expel  noxious  air 
from  the  lower  extremities  ;  a  stalk 
similar  to  liquorice,  and  prepared  in 
urine,  one  and  a  half  mace,  to  expel 
fever ;  ngau  tzat,  (a  long,  slender  root) 
two  mace,  and  the  office  of  this  agent 
is,  (it  being  a  root  that  knows  how  to 
run  very  deep  into  the  earth)  to  conduct 
to  their  proper  places  such  medicines 
as  are  designed  for  the  lower  extremi¬ 
ties.” 

We  have  at  hand  materials  for  fur¬ 
nishing  any  amount  of  the  same  sort  of 
reading,  but  enough  has  been  cited  to 
show  how  much  room  there  is  for  the 
medical  missionary  in  China  to  employ 
his  knowledge  of  healing,  and  his  surgi¬ 
cal  skill  in  relieving  distress,  in  educat¬ 
ing  Chinese  youth  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  enlightened  practitioners  amongst 
their  own  countrymen,  and  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  advanced  science  of  the 
western  nations  as  well  as  by  his  gra¬ 
tuitous  practice  and  the  wonderful  cures 
he  may  be  the  means  of  effecting,  pre- 
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paring  the  way  in  some  respects  for  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel ;  and  we  have 
said  enough  incidentally  to  show  how 
destitute  China  is  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  which  must  be  introduced 
amongst  them  before  much  advance¬ 
ment  can  be  made  by  the  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge,  intelligence  and  com¬ 
fort.  And  if  what  we  have  said  shall 
prove  an  injury  to  the  regular  faculty  in 
San  Francisco,  by  sending  any  great 
number  of  their  patients  over  to  the 
Chinese  doctors,  we  have  only  to  say 
that  we  wish  no  harm  to  anybody  ;  our 
only  object  is  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  the  advancement  of  science, 
as  well  as  the  surest  way  to  cure  the 
sick,  and  to  show  others  how  they  may¬ 
be  saved  from  getting  sick. 

At  the  same  time  the  public  ought  to 
be  advised  that  even  in  the  medical 
practice,  a  la  Chinois ,  as  in  that  of  the 
western  nations,  there  are  charlatans  as 
well  as  those  who  have  thoroughly 
studied  in  their  department.  The  doc¬ 
tors  of  China,  as  well  as  those  of  this 
profession  amongst  ourselves,  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  notice  that  humbug  is  more 
popular  and  more  profitable  pecuniarily 
than  the  regular  practice,  after  men  have 
used  up  small  fortunes  in  obtaining  their 
diplomas,  and  spent  the  best  years  of 
their  manhood  in  acquiring  an  experi¬ 
ence  which  ought  to  give  them  a  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  community,  with  a  compe¬ 
tence  for  the  coming  years  when  the 
grasshopper  may  be  a  burden  even  to 
them,  and  when  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  hearing  the  narratives  of 
all  the  manifold  complaints  of  others, 
and  in  doing  their  utmost  towards  alle¬ 
viating  their  sufferings,  may  themselves 
need  at  least  to  be  nursed,  though  they 
may  prefer  not  to  be  doctored. 

But  physicians  are  proverbially  a  long- 
suffering  and  benevolent  class  of  men  ; 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  be  a 
good  and  acceptable  physician  and  not 
exercise  these  qualities;  therefore  we 
know  of  no  class  of  men  who  will  be 
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more  ready  to  take  into  consideration 
the  question  as  to  what  may  be  done 
even  here  in  California  towards  helping 
some  of  these  bright  Chinese  youth  to 
acquire  a  genuine  and  finished  medical 
education,  such  as  may  fit  them  not  only 
for  practitioners,  but  prepare  them  also 
for  translating  medical  works  into  their 
own  language,  and  for  establishing  lec¬ 
tureships  in  their  own  country.  The 
Medical  Missionaries  in  China  have 
been  laboring  with  this  object  in  view, 
and  if  their  brethren  in  California  who 
have  so  promising  a  field  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  benevolent  natures  in 
this  direction  will  work  in  concert  with 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
they  will  only  be  doing  what  we  have 


learned  to  expect  from  this  so  honorable 
and  indispensable  branch  of  the  learned 
professions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
way  is  preparing  for  such  plans  as  we 
have  suggested,  and  for  revolutionizing 
altogether  the  system  of  the  Chinese 
medical  practice,  when  we  add  that  very 
many  Chinamen  in  this  country  have 
already  learned  the  vast  superiority  of 
our  system  over  that  of  their  own  mid¬ 
dle  kingdom,  and  when  sick  they  wish 
none  but  American  doctors  ;  and  more 
would  follow  their  example  but  for 
their  timidity  and  a  lack  of  the  means 
of  an  introduction  to  our  respectable 
physicians,  and  but  for  the  dread  of 
larger  bills  than  they  might  be  able  to 
pay. 


Scene  : — Moku,  in  the  South  Sea. 

“  Man  Friday , 

The  Poet  speaks. — 

“A  cottage  on  a  cliff, 

And  a  vine  beside  the  door ; 

While  the  wind,  with  fragrant  whiff, 
Wakes  the  parrot  in  a  tiff, 

Puffs  the  matting  from  the  floor, 
Swings  the  window  open  wide. 

— Piolani,  please  to  slide 
The  wine-jar  or  calabash 
Close  against  the  window-sash. 
Drops  a  spider  from  the  thatch 
Down  upon  my  writing-table  ; 
Splendid  specimen  to  catch, 

I  ’ll  secure  him  witji  dispatch, 

Pin  him  up  and  write  his  label. 

With  her  song  so  bland, 

By  the  cocoas  in  the  sand, 

Singing  with  her  syren’s  voice, 

The  sea  leans  on  the  land. 

I  listen  and  rejoice, 

For  I  like  this  tawny  hour  ; 

When  the  stars  begin  to  flower, 

As  it  were  ;  and  day  is  pleading 
With  those  heavy-drooping  lids, 
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The.  Poet  under  his  vine  and  Jig  tree.  Piolani,  his 

And  a  glance  of  love  exceeding, 

For  one  moment  more  of  power. 
Thrumming  crickets,  katydids, 

Clouds  of  giddy  butterflies  ; 

Oddest  fowls  of  every  feather 
Hail  me  with  their  plaintive  cries. 

Moths  and  insects  of  all  breeding 
Upon  one  another  feeding, 

Huddle  here  together. 

— Piolani,  take  the  broom, 

Chase  that  lizard  from  the  room. 

There ’s  another  on  the  wall ! 

How  the  slimy  creatures  crawl 
Over  every  thing  and  all. 

After  hours  of  heat, 

And  leagues  of  burning  dust, 

How  soft  and  passing  sweet 
Is  the  turf  beneath  my  feet. 

See  this  wondrous  blossom  thrust 
From  its  dusky  tent  of  green, 

In  its  splendid  pride  and  lust, 

Like  a  painted  savage  queen. 

— Piolani,  do  you  know 
Of  the  nature  of  this  shrub? 

Why  the  waters  ebb  and  flow  ? 
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Where  the  butterflies  all  go, 

Or  the  future  of  the  grub  ? 

You  have  never  thought  of  these, 
Yet  are  happier  than  I, 

Who  am  trying  to  descry 
What  my  brother  watcher  sees 
In  a  very  distant  sky. 

Do  you  ever  question  fate  ?• 

Do  you  hate  with  burning  hate 
One  who  cannot  think  with  you  ? 

Do  you  send  us  white-faced  men 
To  a  hot  perdition,  w'hen 
You  have  found  our  faith  untrue  ? 
That  is  what  we  Christians  do. 

Do  you  pity  when  you  hear 
How  we  turn  about,  and  dread 
Being  numbered  with  the  dead, 

And  the  only  God  we  know 
Is  a  God  to  scorn,  or  fear  ? 

Do  not  tell  me  that  your  foe 
Meets  you  with  unflinching  guise, 
Certain  that  the  weaker  dies  ! 

That  you  let  the  life-blood  flow, 

For  a  coward  you  despise  ! 

So  your  soul  through  endless  days 
Walks  the  valley  of  its  youth  ; 

Goes  the  old  familiar  ways  ; 

And  shall  sleep  no  more,  forsooth  ! 
Do  not  say  we  cannot  touch 
The  one  God  w7e  fear  so  much  ! 

Do  not  say  we  cannot  prove 
The  one  volume  that  we  love  ! 

Do  not  scorn  us  when  you  see 
How  we  never  can  agree — 

How  we  never  have  agreed  ! 

— Kill  that  scudding  centipede 
In  the  corner  on  the  floor  ! 

Would  you  land  upon  our  shore 
And  destroy  our  too  frail  hopes  ? 
Better  is  the  mind  that  gropes 
Toward  some  divine  ideal 
Than  the  mind  that  sleeps  in  sloth  ! 
Hopeless,  aimless,  hating  both  ; 
Doubting  what  the  years  reveal. 

Let  us  worship  each  his  way, 
Though  some  saints  would  doubtless 
That  this  very  liberal  view, 

And  the  plan  in  question,  too, 
Can’t,  of  course,  apply  to  you. 

Piolani,  if  you  like, 

Having  brought  my  coffee  in, 

Strip  your  body  to  the  skin, 

Don’t  imagine  you  will  strike 


Consternation  to  this  breast. 

Thus  it  was  we  found  you  drest, 

Nature  in  this  case  knew  best. 

Take  your  little  Idol  down  ; 

Cold  and  stony,  rude  and  brown, 
Eyeless,  earless,  noseless,  too, 

But  it’s  all  the  same  to  you. 

Nor  foot,  nor  hand  in  any  part, 

Utterly  devoid  of  art, 

But  a  comfort  to  your  heart. 

Fall  before  it  as  of  old, 

Sing  your  melis  manifold. 

Burn  the  boughs  of  resinous  trees, 
Solemn  incantations  blending 
With  the  savory  smoke  ascending. 
Prone  upon  your  hands  and  knees, 
Care  not  that  a  stranger  sees  ; 

Be  a  savage  as  you  please. 

Be  not  watchful  nor  alert, 

Nor  regard  with  eye  suspicious 
Any  matter  I  assert. 

Do  not  try  with  surreptitious 
Spell  my  spirit  to  convert. 

Union  we  can  scarce  expect — 

Let  our  hearts  our  ways  direct — 

I  will  call  you  some  new  sect. 

Piolani,  I  can  hear 

Your  sweet  voice  rise  strong  and  clear. 
Is  it  god  or  goddess  now 
Whom  you  flatter  with  a  vow  ? 

Under  deepest  tropic  skies 
Let  our  tw'o-fold  prayer  arise. 

Question  not  but  in  the  end 
It  will  reach  the  self-same  friend, 

Who  will  judge  us  well  indeed — 

Each  according  to  his  meed. 

Piolani,  this  is  all. 

Swing  the  hammock  in  the  hall, 

Roll  your  mat  out  at  my  feet, 

Day  is  weary,  night  is  sweet. 

Day  with  toil  and  trouble  teems, 

Night  is  hallowed  with  dreams. 

Asleep  already,  at  the  start  ! 
say  Piolani,  bless  your  heart ! 

If  peace  of  spirit  rest  insures 
What  a  conscience  must  be  yours  ! 

So  I  swing,  and  think  of  this  ; 
Saying,  as  I  shut  my  eyes, 

This  is  ignorance  and  bliss. 

If  it  is  n’t,  then  what  is, 

And  who  of  us  is  wise  ? 
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WHEN  Margery  was  sixteen  years 
old,  there  seemed  no  doubt  that 
she  would  some  day  marry.  Though 
she  was  not  beautiful,  she  had  a  tolera¬ 
bly  pleasing  face,  made  up  of  clear 
complexion,  good  teeth,  and  regularly- 
disposed  features.  If  there  was  any 
especial  blemish  in  her  appearance,  it 
came  from  a  lack  of  life  and  animation 
—  a  peculiarly  irksome  sedateness  of 
expression — but  that,  it  was  generally 
admitted,  was  the  way  with  all  those 
light -haired,  straight -nosed  girls,  and 
amounted  to  very  little,  after  all.  It  is 
true  also,  that  her  nature  was  of  a 
shrinking,  retiring  kind,  so  that  she  im¬ 
pressed  strangers  as  one  who  would 
rather  be  left  alone  than  receive  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  this  was 
a  defect  which  would  wear  off  when  she 
had  been  more  in  society.  Altogether, 
in  the  maze  of  plain-looking  girls  to  be 
everywhere  found,  she  appeared  rath¬ 
er  advantageously  than  otherwise  ;  and 
moreover,  she  had  a  very  pretty  little 
fortune  of  her  own.  Therefore,  it  was 
again  and  again  predicted  that  Little 
Maggy — -as  they  then  called  her — would 
not  only  marry,  but  would  marry  well. 

When  she  drew  near  her  twenty-fifth 
year  and  had  not  yet  disposed  of  herself, 
there  were  some  who  said  that  she  had 
better  begin  to  look  around.  The  pretty 
ilittle  fortune  had  gathered  increase,  in¬ 
deed,  but  so  had  a  few  fine  wrinkles, 
wearing  themselves  like  slender  threads 
about  the  corners  of  her  eyes.  Her  fig¬ 
ure  was  a  trifle  thinner,  and  her  nose 
somewhat  straighter,  with  a  slight  ten¬ 
dency  to  sharpness.  Her  retiring  dis¬ 
position  had  not  reformed  itself,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  but  had  rather  grown 
upon  her ;  so  that  it  began  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  for  years  she  had  attracted 
little  attention  to  herself,  and  had  prob¬ 


ably  never  received  an  offer.  This  was 
a  matter  that  did  not  appear  to  occasion 
her  the  least  concern,  though  some  of 
her  friends  argued  it  was  hardly  the 
thing;  and  that  if  Miss  Margaret  —  as 
she  was  now  called — did  not  take  care, 
there  would  be  a  fair  chance  that  she 
would  never  marry  at  all. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five  her  property 
had  still  further  increased,  but  so,  in 
due  proportion,  had  the  wrinkles.  There 
was  also  a  little  more  spareness  to  the 
figure,  and  sharpness  to  the  nose  ;  while 
her  back,  always  straight,  had  gained 
that  peculiar  straightness  which  is  called 
stiffness,  and  gave  an  appearance  of 
rigid  angularity  to  her  -whole  body. 
More  and  more  she  endeavored  to  se¬ 
clude  herself  from  outward  sight  and 
attention  ;  and  she  soon  became  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  primmest  old  maids 
in  existence,  though  still  rather  liked 
for  a  certain  pleasantness  of  disposition, 
underlying  the  hard  crust  of  bashfulness 
and  propriety.  Then  it  grew  to  be  a 
well-understood  thing  that  Aunt  Mar¬ 
gery —  as  they  now  altogether  called 
her^-would  never  even  dream  of  marry¬ 
ing.  Not  that  at  last  she  did  not  receive 
some  attention.  Though  while  in  the 
heyday  of  youth  she  had  been  neglected 
by  the  volatile  and  gay,  there  were  now 
those  who  took  accurate  note  of  her 
solid  charms  of  real  estate  and  bank- 
stock— old  bachelors  and  widowers,  and 
occasionally  a  younger  man,  blighted 
in  his  first  affections  and  thereby  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  world  was  a  selfish,  de¬ 
signing  place,  and  that  he  must  conform 
himself  to  its  egotistical  hardness.  But 
she  took  little  heed  of  any  of  these,  re¬ 
marking  only  upon  the  exceeding  diffi¬ 
culty  of  conversing  with  a  gentleman, 
without  in  some  degree  compromising 
one’s  self ;  and  generally  treated  these 
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admirers  with  such  distant  timorousness 
that  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  get¬ 
ting  at  her  to  commence  the  attack. 
She  was  like  a  fort  upon  a  rock  far  out 
at  sea — too  highly  elevated  for  the  reach 
of  guns,  and  so  surrounded  by  water 
that  there  was  no  way  of  laying  out 
preliminary  parallels. 

Then  of  a  sudden  she  left  her  quiet 
little  boarding-house,  and  went  to  live 
at  the  Bon  Ton  Hotel.  The  change 
occasioned  some  gossipy  talk  ;  but,  as 
she  was  her  own  mistress,  there  were 
none  who  could  oppose  her.  A  few  rid¬ 
iculed  the  move,  and  sneeringly  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  had  gone  to  look  out 
for  a  husband  in  a  larger  sphere.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  doubtless  mis¬ 
taken.  Had  such  an  idea  ever  entered 
her  head,  it  is  probable  that  she  would 
have  shrunk  back  abashed  and  dis¬ 
tressed  beyond  measure.  It  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  she  engaged  her  rooms 
in  that  great  hotel  with  the  sole  hope  of 
securing  more  complete  seclusion.  The 
transparent  attentions  of  her  relations 
had  annoyed  her.  The  often  prematurely 
unmasked  designs  of  the  old  bachelors 
and  widowers  had  frightened  her.  The 
undercurrent  of  conversation  respecting 
her  wealth  had  reached  her  ears  and 
disgusted  her.  All  the  usual  boarding- 
house  gossip  about  her  ways  and  doings, 
with  an  occasional  witticism  at  her  old- 
maidish  appearance,  and  now  and  then 
an  ill-bred  attempt  to  quiz  her  at  the  din¬ 
ner-table,  had  hurt  her  feelings.  There¬ 
fore  she  fled  to  the  Bon  Ton  Hotel  as  to 
a  haven  of  refuge—  upon  something  of 
the  same  principle  which  leads  a  hunt¬ 
ed  murderer  to  leave  the  open  country, 
and  seek  the  seclusion  of  a  crowded 
city. 

For  a  time  the  manoe-uvre  succeeded. 
Unknown  and  unregarded  at  last,  never 
before  had  she  enjoyed  such  pleasant 
peace  and  retirement.  Her  room  was 
at  the  end  of  a  hall,  with  few  other 
rooms  near,  and  no  continuing  passages 
leading  out  beyond.  Next  and  commu¬ 


nicating  with  it  was  her  maid’s  apart¬ 
ment.  In  this  chosen  retreat  Aunt 
Margery  could  sit  all  day  long  behind 
the  lace-curtains,  hidden  from  view  of 
the  street,  unannoyed  by  passing  foot¬ 
steps,  undismayed  by  mischievous  gos¬ 
sip  or  tedious  attentions,  and  able  to 
devote  the  whole  day  to  her  embroidery 
and  leaf-painting.  If  now  and  then  a 
fellow-boarder  chanced  to  encounter  her 
slight,  thin  figure,  clad  in  dingy  black 
bombazine,  flitting  nervously  along  the 
hall  leading  to  the  dining-room,  the 
spectacle  was  not  one  to  attract  his 
earnest  regard,  or  to  live  long  in  his 
memory.  If  occasionally  a  hungry  trav¬ 
eller,  while  lifting  his  eyes  in  search  of 
an  errant  waiter,  noticed  her  little  sharp- 
featured  face,  shaded  by  bands  of  light 
hair,  bending  over  her  plate  ifi  a  distant, 
secluded  corner  of  the  room,  her  mouth 
opening  with  prim  angularity  to  admit 
an  occasional  pea  or  half  dozen  grains 
of  rice,  why  should  he  dwell  long  upon 
the  sight  ?  The  next  instant  the  errant 
waiter  would  appear  with  the  wealth  of 
many  dishes  on  the  heaped -up  tray; 
and  the  traveller  would  return  to  his 
own  affairs,  leaving  the  poor  little  bash¬ 
ful  face  to  lean  over  the  few  morsels 
of  food  without  suffering  from  further 
scrutiny. 

But  even  in  the  great  Bon  Ton  Hotel 
— described  at  large  in  the  public  pa¬ 
pers  not  by  its  impressiveness  of  front, 
or  style  of  architectural  ornamentation, 
but  by  its  miles  of  gas  and  water-pipes, 
which  it  was  calculated  would  subtend 
an  arc  of  a  certain  number  of  degrees 
of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  by  its  leagues 
of  bell-wire,  which  it  was  estimated 
would  reach  a  fraction  of  the  distance 
to  the  moon — even  there,  modest  merit 
will  at  last  be  found  out.  P"or  there 
came  a  day  when  some  one,  instigated 
by  idleness,  happened  to  notice,  the 
clock -like  regularity  with  which  that 
little  figure  always  appeared  in  its  allot¬ 
ted  place,  and  he  applied  to  the  hotel- 
clerk  for  information.  Now,  a  hotel- 
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clerk  —  if,  like  a  poet,  not  made  but 
born  —  knows  everything;  and  he  at 
once  responded : 

“  Aunt  Margery,  they  call  her.  Paid 
her  last  month’s  board  with  a  coupon 
for  a  five  thousand  dollar  bond.” 

“  Indeed  ?  ” 

“  Month  before  that,  with  coupon  for 
another  bond  —  different  number,  you 
see.  That  makes  ten  thousand.  Month 
before  that,  with  still  different  number. 
And  that  makes  fifteen  thousand.  Got 
a  house  up  street,  and  rents  it  to  a  pho¬ 
tographer.  Got  a  store  down  street, 
and  rents  it  to  a  wool  man.  Wool  man 
pays  four  thousand  dollars  rent — be¬ 
cause  boards  here,  and  asked  him.” 

With  that  the  word  soon  went  around 
that  the  little  timid  figure  in  the  dingy 
bombazine  dress  was  rich  beyond  belief, 
and,  though  thin,  was  not  so  very  old 
after  all.  The  younger  men  laughed 
and  gave  the  matter  no  fixed  attention  ; 
fluttering  off,  like  foolish  moths,  to  Ger¬ 
mans  and  operas,  where  pink  and  white 
flesh  and  blood  were  to  be  met,  decked 
in  gay  ribbons,  and  having  no  bank- 
account  to  speak  of.  But  the  older  men 
— bachelors  and  widowers  —  were  ob¬ 
served  to  give  the  topic  their  most  seri¬ 
ous  consideration,  and  store  it  up  care¬ 
fully  in  their  minds  and  memories. 

Before  long  many  of  these  were  ob¬ 
served  to  throw  themselves  across  her 
way,  as  she  passed  to  and  from  the 
dining-room,  and  generally  seemed 
strongly  desirous  to  attract  her  notice. 
But  all  was  in  vain.  What  can  be  done 
about  getting  acquainted  with  a  person 
who  is  so  very  timid  that  she  will  not 
even  look  up  ?  Therefore  they  one  by 
one  abandoned  the  attempt — all  except 
Major  Stottle,  of  the  regular  army,  on 
furlough,  aged  forty-seven,  weight  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds.  He 
stuck  to  it  like  a  brave  fellow  as  he  was, 
and  by  dint  of  perseverance  began  at 
one  time  to  think  that  he  was  progress¬ 
ing  most  favorably. 

The  manner  of  it  was  this.  Stationing 


himself  accidentally  in  the  hall,  through 
which  she  was  wont  to  pass  to  her 
meals,  he  stood  twirling  his  heavy  mili¬ 
tary  cap  between  his  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger.  As  she  appeared,  he  inadvert¬ 
ently  let  the  cap  slip  out  of  his  hand,  so 
that  it  rolled  directly  in  front  of  her  and 
arrested  her  progress.  Then  stooping 
forward  he  picked  it  up,  apologized  for 
the  mishap,  and  left  her  to  proceed.  It 
may  be  thought  that  this  was  not  a  very 
great  advantage  gained  after  all.  But  it 
was  merely  drawing  the  first  parallel. 
The  next  day  he  knocked  at  her  door, 
and  when  she  opened  it,  squeezed 
through. 

“ 1  have  called,  Madam,”  he  said  “to 
express  the  hope  that  you  have  suffered 
no  injury  from  the  disagreeable  accident 
of  yesterday.” 

She  assured  him  that  she  had  not 
suffered,  beyond  the  first  temporary 
flutter  of  her  nerves,  and  then  the  Major 
took  a  seat  as  pleasantly  as  though  he 
had  been  invited,  and  told  her  a  long 
story  about  another  lady  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  from  a  similar  occurrence. 
Similar,  perhaps,  but  not  altogether  ex¬ 
actly  the  same.  It  was  not  the  falling 
of  a  cap  in  a  hotel  hall,  but  the  slipping 
of  a  hogshead  of  sugar  from  the  fifth 
story  of  a  warehouse.  The  lady,  at 
whose  feet  it  had  fallen,  making  a  large 
hole  in  the  sidewalk,  and  bruising  her 
greatly,  had  fainted  with  the  pain  and 
terror.  But  the  principle  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  was  of  course  the  same. 

“  It  happened  at  New  Orleans,  during 
the  war,”  he  said  in  conclusion. 

Feeling  the  propriety  of  making  some 
response,  Aunt  Margery  remarked  that 
she  had  heard  of  the  war,  she  believed, 
she  had  read  something  about  it,  once  ; 
its  atrocities,  its  departures  from  all 
civilized  customs,  its — 

“You  refer  to  Andersonville  ?”  sug¬ 
gested  the  Major. 

“  No,  she  had  not  meant  Anderson¬ 
ville  ;  she  alluded  rather  to  a  brutal  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  which  she  had  read, 
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wherein  a  party  of  soldiers  coming  to 
an  unprotected  house,  had  stripped  the 
clothes-lines  of  some  clothing  hung  out 
to  dry,  some— she  did  not  like  to  men¬ 
tion  it — some  ladies’  clothing,  which — ” 

“  But,  good  gracious !  my  dear 
Madam,”  interrupted  the  Major,  “  such 
things  must  happen,  of  course,  in  all 
well-conducted  wars.  I  remember  that 
once  after  a  skirmish,  I  turned  three 
young  ladies  out  of  the  lower  story  of 
their  house,  and  sent  them  up-stairs, 
without  a  moment’s  warning.  We 
wanted  the  room  for  a  hospital,  you 
see.  The  piano  was  used  for  an  ampu¬ 
tation-table — the  music-rack  was  packed 
full  of  lint — before  night,  under  the 
flower-stand  there  was  a  pile  of  legs 
and — ” 

Aunt  Margery  turned  pale  and  placed 
her  hand  to  her  side  with  a  gasp. 

“  I  beg  pardon,  Madam,”  exclaimed 
the  Major.  “Is  there  anything  that — ” 

“  Please  leave  me,  sir,”  she  said. 
“  A  little  faint,  that  is  all.  I  am  unac¬ 
customed  to  hear  such — such  words, 
and — remember  how  easy  it  is  to  com¬ 
promise  a  lady  by  being  alone  with  her 
—and—” 

“  My  goodness  !  Madam,  it  is  nothing. 
I  will  get  you  a  glass  of  water,”  said  the 
Major,  hurrying  out.  But  when  he  re¬ 
turned  and  knocked  at  the  door,  he 
could  not  get  in  again — nor  the  next 
day  when  he  called  to  ask  after  her 
health — nor  when  he  put  himself  once 
more  accidently  in  her  way  in  the  hall 
would  she  look  at  him;  and  so  at  last,  like 
all  the  others,  he  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

Then  for  a  while  she  had  rest  from 
attack,  observation,  or  gossip  ;  for  about 
this  time  it  happened  that  there  came  up 
a  new  subject  of  interest.  In  No.  85  of  the 
Bon  Ton  Hotel  there  had  lived  for  some 
months  a  little  stout  telegraph  director, 
with  red  hair  and  whiskers,  and  that 
pompous  way  of  carrying  himself  which 
is  often  seen  in  men  of  five  feet  four — 
big  cane,  chin  up  in  the  air,  and  all  that. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  he 


owned  the  hotel ;  but  though  he  did 
not,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was 
able  to,  being  so  enormously  wealthy  as 
scarcely  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  his 
money.  Therefore,  not  being  miserly, 
he  enjoyed  the  best  apartments  in  the 
place,  No.  85  being  on  the  second  story 
front,  with  a  corner-window,  bath-room, 
parlor,  and  library.  In  all,  he  had  seven 
windows,  and  a  private  table.  But  he 
was  not  a  handsome  man,  and  nobody 
ever  thought  that  he  was.  He  had  a 
wife — a  small,  weak-looking  woman, 
with  light  hair,  and  that  meek,  insipid 
appearance  which  weak-looking  women 
so  often  grow  into,  when  they  have  been 
bullied  by  their  husbands.  But  it  was 
not  supposed  that  he  bullied  her,  being 
a  rather  kind-hearted  man,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  his  manner  of  strutting,  with  his 
chin  up  in  the  air,  may  have  driven  her 
into  a  corner,  as  it  were,  and  produced 
the  same  effect  as  bullying. 

It  happened  that  after  they  had  been 
there  about  six  months,  she  started  to 
make  a  visit  upon  some  friends  at  the 
South,  and  went  off  in  the  company  of 
her  brother,  her  husband  not  being  able 
to  leave  his  business.  Her  visit  duly 
performed,  she  commenced  her  return, 
and  was  daily  looked  for,  when  suddenly 
the  tidings  arrived  that  the  steamer  had 
been  lost  and  all  in  it.  Naturally  her 
husband  felt  very  badly  indeed,  for  they 
had  lived  a  great  many  years  together, 
and,  doubtless,  very  pleasantly.  So  he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  rooms,  as  closely 
as  possible,  for  several  days,  and  was 
seen  but  little ;  and  the  proprietors 
began  to  fear  that  he  would  give  up  his 
rooms,  and  they  did  not  wish,  by  any 
means,  to  lose  such  a  profitable  guest. 
But  he  did  no  such  thing.  Perhaps  he 
had  grown  attached  to  the  rooms.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  was  now  none  the  less  able  to 
keep  them.  At  any  rate,  after  the  first 
violence  of  his  grief  was  abated,  he  came 
forth  and  announced  that  he  should 
make  no  change.  With  that,  ordering 
a  monument  for  the  wife  who  of  course 
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could  not  be  regularly  buried,  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  customary  course  of  life,  and 
went  up  and  down  to  his  business  as 
usual. 

Furthermore,  he  announced  that  he 
meant  to  marry  again.  Not  that  he  had 
yet  selected  his  second  wife,  but  still, 
matrimony  was  a  proper  institution,  and 
should  be  encouraged.  Nor  did  he  in¬ 
tend  to  marry  at  once,  since  all  decent 
respect  for  his  first  wife  demanded  that 
he  should  wait  a  year,  and  it  must  never 
be  said  that  he  had  failed  in  any  neces¬ 
sary  tribute  to  her  memory.  But  still, 
he  was  not  young,  being  over  forty-five, 
and  therefore,  though  he  would  certain¬ 
ly  wait  a  year,  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  making  the  most  of  his  time,  and 
looking  out,  meanwhile,  for  such  a  wife 
as  might  suit  him,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  marry  her  at  once,  as  soon  as  his 
probation  should  be  ended.  He  re¬ 
marked,  moreover,  that  such  was  his 
love  for  his  deceased  Arabella,  that  he 
would  make  it  his  duty  and  pleasure  to 
supply  her  place  with  one  resembling 
her  as  closely  as  possible.  All  this  he 
told  aside  to  the  hotel-clerk  ;  but  as  he 
did  not  insist  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
fidence,  and  rather  seemed  to  desire  his 
intentions  to  be  decently  published,  the 
clerk  made  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of 
the  matter,  and  thus  it  soon  got  noised 
abroad,  among  the  single  ladies  at  the 
house. 

Some  laughed — all  laughed,  in  fact — 
for  it  struck  them  as  rather  an  odd  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  but  still,  a  few  after  laughing 
went  to  thinking,  and  some  of  them 
thought  over  it  a  great  deal.  These 
latter  were  not  among  the  younger  ladies 
of  the  house ;  for  they,  like  the  young 
men,  being  careless  and  giddy,  and  filled 
with  high  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
future,  turned  up  their  noses  at  the 
thought  of  a  man  of  forty-five,  and  not 
handsome  at  that.  But  there  were  even 
a  few  of  those  who,  not  being  rich,  were 
inclined  to  take  the  case  into  serious 
consideration ;  while  there  were  others 


of  a  more  advanced  age,  who  had  out¬ 
lived  their  first  foolish  particularity,  and 
knew  the  value  of  a  wealthy  husband, 
and  these  were  observed  to  be  much 
impressed.  For  they  remembered  what 
a  beautiful  India  shawl  and  diamond 
ring  the  lost  Arabella  had  owned ;  and 
though  those  delightful  articles  were 
now  buried  fathoms  deep  beneath  the 
waves,  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  due 
time  they  would  be  replaced  with  others 
as  good  :  and  altogether,  the  matter  was 
worth  considering. 

When,  in  addition,  it  became  known 
that  the  bereaved  man  desired,  as  near 
as  possible,  a  duplicate  of  his  first  wife, 
those  who  had  light  hair  and  pink  eyes 
picked  up  hope,  and  the  taller  ones  tried 
to  make  themselves  shorter  by  knocking 
off  the  heels  of  their  gaiters  ;  while  two 
or  three  who  had  forgotten  how  the 
deceased  wife  had  dressed  her  hair, 
hired  the  chambermaid  to  smuggle  her 
photograph  off  his  table,  so  that  they 
might  rejuvenate  their  recollection,  and 
cultivate  the  same  style.  All  these  now 
began  to  throw  themselves  in  his  way, 
more  particularly  at  evening — walking 
up  and  down  outside  the  parlors,  in  the 
same  passage  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  walk — not  for  the  moment  appearing 
to  notice  him,  but  yet  taking  good  care 
to  let  him  see  that  they  were  light-haired 
women,  with  pink  eyes,  and  about  five 
feet  high.  For  a  time  he  did  not  seem 
to  observe  them  ;  but  after  a  week  or 
two  it  was  seen  that  he  began  to  scan 
their  features  with  considerable  interest, 
even  going  so  far  occasionally  as  to 
follow  up  some  young  lady  with  a  light 
waterfall,  and  dodge  cautiously  in  front 
of  her,  so  as  to  see  her  face. 

As  the  news  gradually  spread,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  apartments  occupied 
by  him  began  to  be  more  thoroughly 
realized,  the  number  of  light-haired 
ladies  seemed  to  increase.  For  now, 
not  only  were  the  boarders  absorbed  in 
the  matter,  but  outsiders  commenced 
coming  in  to  try  their  luck.  It  was  ob- 
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served  that  a  great  many  light-haired 
ladies  living  up  town  became  very  fond 
of  their  female  acquaintances  in  the  ho¬ 
tel,  and  called  constantly  upon  them,  and 
always  in  the  evening.  Men,  too,  who 
had  light-haired  sisters  or  daughters 
whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of,  were 
continually  dropping  in  with  them,  tell¬ 
ing  them  to  walk  up  and  down  the  parlor 
hall  for  a  few  minutes  while  they  them¬ 
selves  looked  at  the  arrivals  on  the 
books.  Gradually  the  news  spread  out 
of  the  city,  and  the  trains  began  to  bring 
in  new  applicants  on  pretence  of  a  few 
days’  shopping,  until  every  evening  a 
dozen  or  two  of  light-haired  men  came 
and  registered  their  names  at  the  office, 
and  it  was  understood,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  they  had  brought  light¬ 
haired  sisters  with  them.  At  last  the 
excitement  grew  so  intense  that  the  little 
telegraph  director  could  not  walk  in  the 
hall  without  meeting  twenty  or  thirty 
light-haired  woman  ;  not  one  of  them 
looking  at  him,  of  course,  but  all  trying 
to  appear  five  feet  in  height,  and  wearing 
their  hair  pulled  back  tight  from  the 
forehead.  Then,  little  by  little,  he  be¬ 
came  as  frantic  in  the  chase  as  they  were, 
dodging  them  up  and  down  the  corners 
of  the  passage,  eying  them  narrowly  as 
each  approached,  his  face  occasionally 
lighting  up  with  animated  hope  as  he 
saw  in  the  distance  some  one  appearing 
to  resemb’e  the  loved  lost  one,  and  again 
sinking  into  gloom  as  a  nearer  view  dis¬ 
pelled  the  illusion.  But  for  a  time  all 
was  in  vain.  No  one  presented  herself 
who  either  in  expression,  feature  or  fig¬ 
ure  seemed  exactly  the  proper  likeness, 
and  at  last  he  grew  impatient.  It  was 
unpleasant  to  be  so  continually  baulked, 
and  mereover,  though  wealthy,  he  was  a 
careful  calculator  and  began  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  a  few  matters  of  detail. 

“  You  see,  I  am  all  the  while  paying 
room-rent  for  two,  and  there  is  only  one 
of  us,”  he  said  to  the  hotel-clerk. 
“  Therefore,  unless  there  are  two  of  us 
again  pretty  soon,  you  must  deduct — ” 


“  Why  do  n’t  you  put  in  for  Aunt  Mar¬ 
gery  ?”  interrupted  the  clerk.  “  She  is 
a  little  thin,  perhaps,  but  otherwise  in 
figure  resembles  your  late  lamented  con¬ 
sort.  She  has  light  hair  and — ahem — 
pink  eyes.  And  though  shei  does  not 
wear  her  hair  drawn  back  off  her  fore¬ 
head,  yet  she  would  do  so,  of  course,  if 
you  asked  her,  and  that  would  increase 
the  resemblance.” 

“  Rather  oldish,  is  she  not  ?  ”  said  the 
other,  reflectively. 

“  No,  not  particularly.  And  then 
think  how  rich  she  is.” 

The  little  man  nodded.  After  all, 
there  might  be  something  in  the  idea. 
Well  off  as  he  was  himself,  there  could 
be  no  disadvantage  in  an  addition  to  his 
store.  So  he  retired,  pondering  the 
matter  pretty  seriously,  and  from  pon¬ 
dering  he  set  to  work  examining.  He 
found  out  all  about  the  bonds,  and  about 
the  house  up  town  and  the  store  down 
town,  the  leases  of  which  happened  to  be 
recorded  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  he 
expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with 
Aunt  Margery’s  likeness  to  his  late  wife. 
The  remarkable  part  of  the  matter  was, 
that  his  conviction  of  the  fact  was  all  in 
good  faith.  There  was  really  a  trifling 
resemblance,  and  as  the  reports  of  her 
wealth  were  one  by  one  verified,  he  fan¬ 
cied  he  detected  new  similarities,  and  all 
this  without  the  slightest  idea  that  his 
perceptions  had  been  at  all  controlled  or 
influenced. 

Therefore  he  resolved  to  press  the 
affair,  but  for  a  time  met  no  success. 
Unapproachable  as  Aunt  Margery  usu¬ 
ally  was,  there  was  now  more  extreme 
difficulty  in  getting  near  her  than  ever  ; 
for  somehow  she  had  got  wind  of  the 
blessing  in  store  for  her,  and  avoided  him 
with  greater  circumspection  than  she  had 
avoided  even  the  Major  after  that  fatal 
collapse  about  the  army  hospital.  But 
in  the  long  run,  patience  will  often  win, 
and  so  Fate  here  ordered  it.  For  when 
after  days  of  close  watching  and  ma- 
nceuvering,  the  little  telegraph  director 
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found  himself  no  nearer  to  her  and  felt 
almost  inclined  to  give  up  the  project  in 
despair,  chance  suddenly  favored  him 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

It  happened  that  upon  the  fifth  floor, 
Aunt  Margery  had  a  friend  whom  she 
sometimes  visited.  Most  usually  she 
went  up  and  down  in  the  patent  elevator, 
as  thereby  she  avoided  the  chance  of 
meeting  strange  men  upon  the  stairs. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  the  attendant 
whose  business  it  was  to  sit  in  the  ele¬ 
vator  and  manage  it;  but  by  watching  her 
opportunities  and  going  up  in  company 
with  some  other  lady,  she  could  gener¬ 
ally  feel  assured  of  not  being  incon¬ 
venienced  by  his  propinquity.  There¬ 
fore,  one  bright  morning,  being  desirous 
of  going  up  to  her  friend’s  room,  she 
loitered  around  near  the  machine  until 
she  saw  a  lady  enter,  then  followed  after 
and  sat  down  in  the  corner,  congratu¬ 
lating  herself  upon  having  successfully 
accomplished  her  purpose,  and  so  they 
began  to  ascend.  But  the  lady  went  no 
farther  than  the  second  story,  and  then 
got  out,  and  before  Margery  could  fol¬ 
low,  the  little  telegraph-director  inno¬ 
cently  stepped  in,  the  attendant  again 
pulled  the  string,  and  once  more  the 
machine  began  to  work  its  way  upward. 

She  was  terribly  disturbed.  Never 
before  had  such  a  thing  happened  to  her 
as  to  ascend  without  the  protecting  so¬ 
ciety  of  one  of  her  own  sex.  In  future 
she  would  certainly  restrict  herself  to 
the  stairs.  But  still,  she  now  tried  to 
take  a  little  comfort  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  men  instead  of  one,  and  that 
in  case  of  any  impropriety  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  either  of  them,  she  could  shriek 
and  call  upon  the  manly  courage  of  the 
other  to  protect  her.  Surely  the  two 
could  not  be  so  base  as  to  confederate 
against  her  weakness.  Therefore,  with 
inward  tremor  she  braced  herself  in  the 
corner,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  pre¬ 
sented  her  back  to  the  telegraph  direct¬ 
or,  who,  for  the  moment  not  recognizing 
her,  sat  in  his  own  corner  and  endeav¬ 


ored  to  read  his  newspaper  by  the  dim 
light.  But  this  state  of  things  lasted 
only  for  a  minute.  Bad  as  it  already 
was,  worse  was  to  follow,  for  when  the 
machine  was  suspended  midway  between 
the  third  and  fourth  stories,  it  stopped. 
Something  had  gone  wrong  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  it.  Either  the  fire  had  gone  out 
below,  or  else  the  connection  of  the 
screw  with  the  engine  had  slipped  off. 
Upon  this,  the  man  who  managed  the 
thing,  after  fussing  a  little  with  the  cords, 
threw  open  the  sliding  door,  leaped  to 
the  story  below,  and  thence  hurried 
down  stairs  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Could  any  situation  be  more  dreadful  ? 
Here  she  was  in  a  little  box,  hanging,  as 
it  were,  motionless  between  heaven  and 
earth,  like  Mahomet’s  coffin.  Only  it 
was  not  a  coffin  containing  dead  people, 
but  held  a  strange  man  with  whose  name 
her  own  had  already  been  connected  by 
trifling  and  meddlesome  women.  Should 
she  cry  out?  But  what  good  could  that 
do  ?  Who  from  above  or  below  could 
reach  her  ?  Better  to  shrink  back  still 
farther  into  the  corner  and  keep  silent, 
in  the  hope  that  her  companion  might  not 
notice  her.  But  just  then  the  other,  feel¬ 
ing  the  draught,  gently  pulled  back  the 
open  slide.  This  was  too  much.  Was 
he  not  actually  attempting  to  lock  her  in 
with  himself?  With  one  bound  she 
sprang  from  her  seat  and  again  flung 
open  the  slide,  then  once  more  fell  back 
into  her  seat,  pallid  and  panting. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  little 
telegraph  director,  somewhat  surprised 
and  now  at  last  identifying  her  ;  “  but  I 
thought  that  the  cold  air  might  be  un¬ 
pleasant  to  you — that ’s  all.” 

“Is  this  a  time  to  talk  about  airs  or 
draughts,  or  taking  cold  ?  ”  she  re¬ 
sponded. 

“  Eh  ?  I  hardly  understand, — upon 
my  word  I  do  n’t  see  my  way  through 
it  at  all,”  said  he. 

“  Is  it  nothing  that  I  am  here  closed 
up  alone  with  you  ?  What  will  people 
say?”  she  retorted. 
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“  What  matters  how  people  talk  ?  ”  he 
returned. 

“It  is  very  well  for  you,  who  are  a 
man,  to  say  so.  But  for  me,  a  woman, 
whose  good  name  has  been  so  long 
preserved  ” — she  stammered. 

“  Eh  ?  Upon  my  word  !  This  is  the 
most  singular  thing  that  has  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  !”  he  said,  forgetting  in 
his  agitation  that  here  at  last  was  the 
wished-for  opportunity  to  prosecute  an 
acquaintance  with  her  ;  and  at  once,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  further 
conversation  upon  such  a  delicate  point, 
he  resumed  his  paper  and  again  tried  to 
read.  Then  a  few  more  moments  of 
silence  followed.  Meanwhile  the  atten¬ 
dant  did  not  return,  nor  did  the  machine 
recommence  its  ascent.  All  was  dark, 
quiet,  and  dreary.  Nothing  to  be  heard 
except  the  click  of  the  little  man’s  eye¬ 
glasses  as  he  knocked  them  together 
across  his  nose  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
read  the  fine  print  of  the  stock-reports. 
Cold  and  breathless  she  sat,  gazing  out 
at  the  open  slide  upon  the  horizontal 
division  of  the  two  stories  ;  the  lower 
one  showing  the  heads,  and  the  upper 
one  the  feet,  of  chance  passers.  If  she 
could  only  escape  by  leaping  down — and 
yet,  how  could  a  woman  dare  to  essay 
that  spring  ?  Then  a  sudden  gleam  of 
comfort  came  into  her  soul.  She  re¬ 
membered  having  heard  or  read  of  a 
French  play,  wherein  the  hero  and  a 
fair  young  lady  being  accidentally  en¬ 
closed  in  a  high  tower,  he  relieves  her 
from  the  painful  position,  so  certain  to 
lead  to  misconstruction,  by  leaping 
down  from  the  outside  at  the  risk  of 
his  neck.  Why  should  not  the  little 
telegraph  director  now  emulate  that 
good  example  ?  The  situation  was 
very  much  the  same,  while  the  risk  to 
him  would  be  less. 

“  I  must  request,”  she  softly  said, 
“  that  you  leave  this  place  at  once.” 

“Eh?”  said  the  other,  looking  up. 
“  Upon  my  soul,  I  wish  that  I  could  do  so, 
but  for  the  life  of  me  I  do  n’t  see  how.” 


“By  jumping  down  to  the  floor  be¬ 
low,”  she  said,  pointing  her  tapering, 
and  not  over  plump,  finger  thitherward. 

“  But,  my  dear  madam,  it  is  fully  eight 
feet,”  he  expostulated. 

“Were  it  eight  hundred  feet,  you 
should  think  it  your  duty  and  do  it.  Did 
not  the  man  who  works  this  apparatus 
just  accomplish  the  same  ? 

“But  he  is  younger  than  I  am,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  other. 

“  What  matters  that  ?”  she  said. 

The  little  telegraph  director  glared 
wildly  at  her.  Ue  evidently  thought 
that  it  mattered  a  great  deal,  and  dubi¬ 
ously  weighed  the  chances  of  breaking 
a  leg  in  endeavoring  to  comply  with  her 
wishes.  No,  he  could  not  do  it.  But 
yet,  looking  at  her,  he  was  met  with 
such  an  expression  of  humble,  implor¬ 
ing  entreaty,  that  he  felt  he  should  not 
resist.  After  all,  he  might  escape 
unhurt,  and  possibly  the  feat  might 
commend  him  to  her  charitable  con¬ 
sideration.  He  started  up,  desperately 
resolving  to  do  whatever  she  desired. 
A  moment  more,  and  he  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  flung  himself  down  at  any 
peril.  At  this  very  moment  he  might 
be  hobbling  along  upon  a  cork  leg,  but 
for  a  lucky  chance.  For  at  that  moment 
the  machine  having  been  repaired,  the 
man  in  attendance  reappeared,  leaped 
up,  caught  its  floor  with  his  hands  and 
so  wriggled  himself  inside — then  pulled 
the  string  and  set  it  once  more  in  mo¬ 
tion — and  at  the  next  landing  the  voy¬ 
age  ended.  No  sooner  had  that  next 
floor  -been  gained,  than  the  two  passen¬ 
gers,  desperate  with  their  diverse  sen¬ 
sations,  rushed  out  with  a  simultaneous 
impulse  and  fled  wildly  in  different  di¬ 
rections.  Alas  !  that  this  could  not 
have  been  the  end  of  it ! 

When,  indeed,  is  there  ever  an  end 
to  an  error,  until  its  destined  mischief 
has  been  accomplished  ?  So  it  was  in 
the  present  case,  for  the  adventure  left 
behind  it  a  train  of  unhappiness.  Not 
in  the  breast  of  the  little  telegraph 
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director,  for  he,  being  a  man  already 
accustomed  to  notoriety,  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  treated  the  matter  as  a  lively 
joke,  to  be  forgotten  the  next  day.  But 
it  was  no  joke  to  poor  Aunt  Margery. 
She  retired  immediately  to  her  room 
and  wept  sore.  All  the  next  day  and 
the  next  she  remained  shut  up  with  her 
misery.  What  should  she  do  ?  What 
would  people  think  of  her  ?  The  whole 
story  of  her  terrible  ascent  must  already 
be  known.  Had  there  not  been  persons 
upon  the  fourth  floor  who  must  have 
witnessed  her  hurried  flight  from  the 
elevator?  Was  there  any  doubt  that 
even  now  the  whole  hotel  was  discuss¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
compromised  ?  To  think  that  after  all 
the  labor  of  a  lifetime — her  good  name — 
should  at  last  be  made  to  suffer  !  What 
would  not  —  what  could  not — be  said 
about  her!  It  would  have  been  possi¬ 
ble,  in  that  enforced  seclusion,  for  her 
companion  to  have  placed  his  arm 
around  her  waist  —  even  to  have  im¬ 
printed  a  kiss  upon  her  chaste  cheek; 
and  though  of  a  certainty  it  had  not 
happened,  who  might  not  believe  that  it 
had  ?  The  more  she  thought  of  it,  the 
more  she  wept  and  despaired. 

Soon,  however,  her  friends  discovered 
her  grief  and  set  themselves  at  work  to 
alleviate  it.  This  seemed  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  at  first ;  but  it  turned  out  that,  from 
the  very  beginning,  one  of  them  was 
prepared  with  a  wise  suggestion,  with 
which  all  the  rest  at  once  rapturously 
chimed  in.  Since  Margery  had  be¬ 
come  so  deeply  compromised,  why  not 
mend  the  matter  by  marrying  her  to  the 
little  telegraph  director  ?  It  was  known 
that  he  was  ready  and  willing,  and  all 
that  would  be  necessary,  therefore, 
would  be  her  consent.  Everything 
would  then  go  merry  as  a  whole  chime 
of  marriage-bells,  and  her  unfortunate 
adventure  would  be  condoned  for  and 
forgotten.  It  was  noticeable  that  not 
one  of  them  seemed  to  think  of  telling 
her  that  there  had  been  really  nothing 


to  condone  for  and  forget.  In  fact,  the 
project  of  a  marriage  alliance  was  too 
tempting  to  be  disturbed.  Some  thought 
it  a  good  thing  in  itself,  pitying  the  poor 
little  woman,  and  believing  that  she 
would  be  the  happier  for  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  ;  while  there  were  a  few  who  had 
the  match-making  propensity  in  great 
perfection  ;  and  if  nothing  else  offered 
would  have  married  Hop-o’-my-thumb 
to  the  Libyan  Sphynx,  and  considered 
that  they  had  done  a  very  neat  thing. 

Aunt  Margery  listened  aghast,  and 
at  first  utterly  refused  to  consider  the 
proposition.  She  had  always  been  op¬ 
posed  to  marriage,  nor  could  she  fancy 
the  little  telegraph  director.  Had  she 
not,  indeed,  for  weeks  past  endeavored 
to  avoid  him  ?  But  her  friends  persist¬ 
ing,  her  fortitude  at  last  began  to  give 
way.  If  it  must  be  so,  it  must.  Against 
such  pressure  she  was  powerless  to  help 
herself.  What  else,  after  all,  could  a 
poor  compromised  creature  do,  than  ac¬ 
cept  the  salvation  thus  held  out  to  her? 
So,  little  by  little  she  yielded,  with  sor¬ 
row  and  despair  in  her  heart ;  and  soon 
it  became  generally  known,  first  to  her 
few  friends,  then  to  the  whole  hotel,  and 
then  to  the  little  telegraph  director  him¬ 
self,  .  that  she  would  accept  his  vows 
and  devotion  and  thereby  give  balm  to 
her  wounded  feelings. 

Even  the  very  hour  when  those  vows 
and  devotion  should  be  offered  became 
known,  for,  from  that  time,  the  whole 
affair  was  managed  ambassadorially, 
like  a  royal  marriage.  So  that,  at  the 
appointed  time,  boarders,  waiters,  and 
chambermaids,  in  thick  profusion  lined 
the  hall,  all  accidentally  there,  of  course, 
and  all  lingering  to  see  the  suitor  pass 
through  to  that  destined  field  of  arbitra¬ 
ment  and  victory,  Margery’s  parlor. 
There  she  sat,  with  palpitating  heart, 
and  duly  bedecked  for  the  sacrifice. 
At  her  side  was  stationed  her  friend  of 
the  fifth  story,  retained  as  a  witness  of 
the  coming  interview,  so  that,  until  the 
vows  had  been  fairly  presented  and 
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accepted,  there  might  be  no  further 
chance  of  compromising.  From  his 
own  distant  room  came  the  other  con¬ 
tracting  party,  stalking  resolutely 
through  the  intermediate  hall,  and 
holding  on  his  arm  his  own  especial 
witness — no  less  a  person,  in  fact,  than 
the  Major,  who,  free  from  malice,  was 
willing  to  add  the  glory  of  his  counte¬ 
nance  to  another  person’s  triumph.  Be¬ 
hind  them  gradually  collected  a  little 
informal  procession  of  those  who,  by 
following  further,  fondly  hoped  to  wit¬ 
ness  more.  So  the  procession  moved 
on,  when  suddenly,  there  came  an  un¬ 
looked-for  interruption. 

At  the  turn  of  the  stairs,  in  front  of 
the  little  telegraph  director,  there  ap¬ 
peared  at  last  the  perfect  fac  simile  of 
his  long-lost  one.  Hair,  height,  ex¬ 
pression,  and  all ;  what  more  could  be 
desired  ?  Even  as  the  figure  approached 
nearer,  the  resemblance  did  not  pass 
away,  but  rather  increased.  Nearer 
yet ;  and  now  a  little  gasp  was  heard, 
and  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 
It  was  no  mere  likeness  at  all,  but  the 
long-lost  wife  herself.  Instead  of  sink¬ 
ing  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  she  had 
been  saved  from  the  wreck  by  a  passing 
vessel,  and  carried  into  Madeira,  whence, 
of  course,  much  time  had  necessarily 
elapsed  before  she  could  return  again. 
But  she  had  set  out  in  the  first  ship  ; 
and  knowing  the  regularity  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  habits,  she  had  driven  at  once  to 
the  hotel,  feeling  assured  that  he  would 
still  be  there. 

Of  course  there  was  joy  and  gratitude 
in  his  heart,  but  how  about  Margery  ? 
Upon  hearing  the  news — and  there  were 
plenty  to  tell  her  of  it — she  did  not  faint, 
as  had  been  expected,  but  drew  a  long 
sigh  of  relief.  For  the  moment,  a  gush 
of  happiness  welled  into  her  heart,  so 
certain  did  it  seem  that  some  kind  prov¬ 
idence  had  interfered  to  preserve  her 
from  a  fate  that,  by  reason  of  her  weak¬ 
ness,  she  had  been  powerless  to  resist. 
But  in  a  moment  more,  the  full  gravity 


of  her  position  burst  upon  her,  and  her 
mind  shrank  back  with  affright.  What 
now,  indeed,  could  she  do  ?  Henceforth 
there  could  be  no  way  of  wiping  out  the 
blemish  of  that  fatal  compromising,  while 
to  it  would  be  added  all  the  ridicule 
which  is  sure  to  attach  to  presumed 
matrimonial  disappointment.  There  was 
only  one  course  that  she  could  take. 
She  must  move  away  at  once.  She  had 
come  to  the  Bon  Ton  Hotel  for  quiet 
and  seclusion,  and  whatever  the  end,  in 
the  beginning  there  had  been  a  success. 
Once  more  she  would  make  a  flitting. 
Within  a  month  the  Recherche  House 
had  been  furnished  with  even  more  miles 
of  pipe  and  leagues  of  bell-wire.  There, 
for  a  few  days  at  least,  she  might  hope 
to  escape  her  disarranged  reputation, 
and  find  rest. 

At  once  she  sent  down  to  the  office, 
paid  her  bill  with  another  coupon,  en¬ 
gaged  a  carriage,  retired  to  the  recep¬ 
tion-parlor,  and  called  the  porter: 

“  My  trunk  from  No.  37,”  she  said. 

The  porter  bowed  and  shuffled  off. 
He  was  an  excellent  porter,  as  things 
went,  and  seldom  made  mistakes.  But 
it  happened  that  he  had  been  celebrat¬ 
ing  a  friend’s  accession  to  the  office  of 
gas-man,  and  was  a  little  confused  in 
his  ideas.  Consequently  he  made  a 
mistake,  and  brought  down  a  trunk 
from  No.  137.  It  happened,  furthermore, 
that  it  was  a  small,  white-covered  trunk, 
with  no  name  upon  it,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  Margery’s,  and  with  a  similar 
lock,  so  that  she  did  not  observe  the 
accidental  substitution.  Nodding  to 
the  porter  that  all  was  right,  she  directed 
him  to  take  it  out  to  the  carriage.  Then, 
as  fie  prepared  to  obey,  she  remembered 
that  she  wished  for  something  out  of  the 
trunk,  and  requested  him  to  set  it  down 
for  a  moment.  He  did  so,  standing  at 
one  side,  in  readiness  to  resume  his  task, 
when  she  had  finished.  Then,  lifting  the 
cover,  she  plunged  her  hands  in,  and 
drew  forth — a  pair  of  military  boots  ! 

“  Good  gracious,  Madam  !”  at  that  in- 
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stant  cried  out  the  Major,  who  happened 
to  be  passing.  “Those  are  my  boots. 
And  gracious  me  !  that  is  my  trunk.” 

Shall  we  not  now  drop  the  curtain,  so 
as  no  longer  to  look  upon  that  scene  of 
cruel  discomfiture  and  misery  ?  It  is 
best  that  we  should  do  so,  indeed  ;  but 
ere  we  pass  entirely  onward,  let  us  pause 
for  a  single  moment,  and  cautiously  lift¬ 
ing  one  corner,  gaze  in  upon  the  little 
telegraph  director,  and,  in  his  subse¬ 
quent  career,  mark  how  surely  time 
brought  Aunt  Margery’s  revenge.  For 
almost  from  the  first  it  began  to  be 
whispered  around  that,  after  all,  he  was 
aot  happy.  It  is  true  that  for  a  day  or 
two  he  professed  himself  exhilerant  and 
jubilant,  at  the  restoration  of  his  w'ife. 
But  after  that  he  began  to  find  fault. 


THE  STORY  OF  ONE 
Explanatory. 

ANY  years  ago  the  ordinary 
routine  of  business  brought  me 
in  contact  with  Charles  Rodon,  a  young 
man  of  respectable  family,  some  educa¬ 
tion,  more  mental  capacity,  but  of  loose 
morals  and  somewhat  wayward  habits  of 
life.  I  found  him  in  jail,  charged  with 
murder.  He  was  indicted,  tried,  con¬ 
victed,  and  executed  for  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  charged.  His  family  soon 
after  removed  from  the  State,  and  they 
and  Charles  Rodon,  like  many  others 
before  and  since,  became  of  those  who 
“have  been  ”  in  my  working  world  of 
practical  active  life. 

Years  after  the  execution,  and  when 
the  circumstance  —  if  not  forgotten  — 
had  at  least  been  long  unthought  of  by 
me,  I  visited  New  Orleans,  partly  for 
business,  partly  for  pastime;  and  on  one 
of  my  excursions  —  this  day  toward  the 
lake  —  I  encountered  several  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  semi-public  work.  The  way 


Somehow  his  long  separation  from  her, 
and  his  tender  recollections,  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  his  mind  a  fictitious  estimate  of 
her;  and  now,  to  his  surprise  and  disap¬ 
pointment,  he  found  out  that  she  did  not 
have  half  the  good  qualities  with  which 
his  more  ardent  fancy  had  invested  her. 
In  fact,  she  was  too  much  like  herself, 
after  all.  He  had  expected  something 
rather  different,  perhaps  ;  and,  after  the 
first  joy  of  reunion,  was  annoyed  it  may 
be  at  finding  her  the  same  as  ever.  So, 
though  they  had  never  quarrelled  before, 
they  now  began  to  fight  as  earnestly  as 
any  ill-yoked  couple,  and  have  kept  it  up 
ever  since  ;  and  it  has  been  hinted  that 
if  she  is  ever  lost  at  sea  again,  the 
black-haired  girls  will  have  the  first 
chance. 


WHO  WAS  HANGED. 

being  blocked  by  the  work,  I  stopped 
and  carelessly  looked  upon  what  was 
being  done,  and  with  equal  carelessness 
upon  those  who  were  doing  it.  Of  the 
men,  there  was  one  —  a  kind  of  “  boss  ” 
—  whose  face  fixed  my  attention  as  one 
with  which  I  had  been  familiar  at  some 
other  time  and  place.  It  was  not  the 
face  I  had  known,  but  it  was  a  face 
which  the  one  I  had  known  would  be 
when  tried  by  years  and  misfortunes 
and  sorrow's.  The  man  noticed  my  at¬ 
tention,  was  at  first  embarrassed,  hesi¬ 
tated,  then  frankly  approached  and 
spoke  to  me. 

“  I  see,”  said  he,  “you  doubt  whether 
you  know  me  or  not ;  but  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  betray  me,  and  indeed,  it  would 
be  of  no  consequence  if  you  did.  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  permit  you  to  remain 
in  uncertainty.  Do  you  not  remember 
the  trial  which  was  had  in  the  Court 
House  of  W.  in  September,  184 — ,  and 
what  transpired  in  the  jail-yard  on  the 
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second  Friday  of  the  October  follow¬ 
ing  ?”  The  reference  was  to  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Charles  Rodon,  and  it 
was  the  living  Charles  Rodon  who  re¬ 
called  them  to  me. 

Men  of  my  avocation  are  not  apt  to 
be  taken  by  surprise,  but  in  this  instance 
my  surprise  was  too  evident  to  conceal, 
and  I  did  not  attempt  to  do  so.  The 
return  of  the  sheriff  upon  the  warrant 
of  execution  was  thus  :  “  In  accordance 
with  the  commands  of  the  within  war¬ 
rant,  I  did,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  a.d.  184 — ,  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  o’clock  m.,  and  two  o’clock  p.m., 
to  wit :  at  one  o’clock  and  thirty  min¬ 
utes  p.m.  of  said  day,  do  execution  upon 
the  body  of  the  within  named  Charles 
Rodon,  by  hanging  him  by  the  neck  un¬ 
fit  he  was  dead,  in  the  yard  of  the  jail 
in  W.,  in  the  county  of  A.,  and  State  of 
- .  J.  O.,  Sheriff  of  A.  County.” 

I  had  read  this  return  at  the  time  it 
was  made,  and  remembered  its  form. 
By  the  records  of  the  Court  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  its  faithful  officer,  Charles  Ro¬ 
don  was  done  to  death  long  ago ;  yet 
here  he  was,  alive,  in  person  recalling 
himself  to  my  memory  by  a  reference 
to  his  own  terrible  death. 

Many  questions  and  answers  quickly 
passed  between  us,  but  seeing  we  were 
observed  by  the  laborers,  I  invited  him 
to  call  upon  me  at  my  hotel  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  which  he  did. 

He  had  many  subjects  of  which  to 
speak,  and  much  to  say.  Among  other 
things  he  entered  into  a  detailed  history 
of  his  own  terrible  experiences  of  and 
escape  from  death.  It  is  these  experi¬ 
ences,  thoughts,  impulses,  and  feelings, 
as  related  by  him  and  reduced  to  writ- 
ing  by  me  after  he  left,  which  I  now 
give  to  the  public  as 

The  Story  of  One  who  was  Hanged. 

The  trial  and  all  its  stirring  incidents, 
and  war  of  words,  and  strife  of  intellec¬ 
tual  skill,  was  ended  ;  the  jury  had  re¬ 
turned  their  verdict  of  guilty,  the  judge 


had  pronounced  the  judgment  of  the 
law  upon  the  verdict,  and  I  had  been 
reconveyed  to  my  prison  cell  a  con¬ 
demned  criminal  —  condemned  to  die  in 
less  than  one  month  from  that  day.  I 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  either  the  court, 
counsel,  or  jury.  I  was  not  even  taken 
by  surprise  at  the  result.  I  do  not  see 
even  now  how  a  different  result  could 
have  been  attained  ;  I  had  in  fact  ex¬ 
pected  it  —  looked  for  it,  did  hot  dare  to 
hope  for  anything  otherwise  :  yet,  when 
I  attempted  to  comprehend  the  actual 
fact,  the  real  condition  in  which  I  stood 
to  the  law,  to  my  family,  to  myself,  and 
more  than  all  these,  to  the  great  hereaf¬ 
ter,  I  was  appalled,  stunned,  and  found 
my  mind  utterly  incapable  of  grasping 
the  situation  with  vigor  or  distinctness. 
This  may  have  been  an  exhibition  of 
weakness  in  me,  or  it  may  not — I  do 
not  know  ;  but  I  seemed  to  be  intellec¬ 
tually  in  the  same  situation  as  the  man 
who  receives  a  stunning  blow  upon  the 
head,  by  which  his  physical  powers  are 
for  a  time  suspended.  Thus  it  was  with 
me  all  of  that  long  night :  I  saw  — 
knew  the  simple  naked  fact  that  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  October  I  must  die  a 
shameful  death  ;  I  do  not  think  that  I 
knew  or  cared  for  anything  else  for 
many  hours.  I  did  not  moan,  I  did  not 
weep  ;  there  was  not  the  tremor  of  a 
nerve,  or  the  twitching  of  a  muscle,  in 
my  frame.  It  was  not  physical  weak¬ 
ness  ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  want  of 
mental  strength ;  I  was  simply  be¬ 
numbed  by  the  facts  which  lay  before 
me,  that  in  strong  health,  animated  by 
the  vigor  of  young  life,  I  should  be  held 
in  duress  until  the  appointed  day  ;  that 
these  men  whom  I  had  known  for  years, 
to  whom  I  had  done  no  wrong,  who 
were  not  animated  to  their  action  by 
any  feelings  of  ill-will  towards  me, 
should  bind  me  with  cords,  should  take 
me,  thus  bound,  into  the  presence  of 
many  people,  and  there,  thus  bound  and 
helpless,  they  should  strangle  me  to 
death.  All  this  was  so  cold-blooded,  so 
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cowardly,  so  execrable,  as  to  be  entirely 
incomprehensible  ;  yet  I  felt  and  knew 
this  was  to  be  done  —  was  to  be  a  series 
of  fatal  facts  to  me  —  was  really  to  oc¬ 
cur,  and  beyond  this,  for  a  time,  I  knew 
nothing.  Reflecting  upon  it  since  and 
now,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  had  an  indis¬ 
tinct  idea  of  dissatisfaction  arising  from 
the  fact  that  I  should  be  only  a  passive 
actor  in  the  thrilling  drama  in  which  I 
was  to  be  the  principal  performer.  If  I 
could  only  have  been  an  active,  striving 
participant  in  the  affair — if  I  could 
have  exerted  my  own  terrible  energies 

—  my  lithe  activity — my  great  strength 

—  in  producing  the  catastrophe,  I  think 
I  should  have  felt  otherwise  —  should 
have  better  endured  —  perhaps  even 
enjoyed  the  thing  —  but  as  it  was,  sim¬ 
ply  to  endure  overwhelmed  me.  I  may 
be  wrong  in  this  idea,  for  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  my  mind  at  that  time  are  as 
indistinct  to  my  mental  vision  as  would 
be  a  form  moving  in  the  darkness  to  the 
physical  sight. 

I  mention  this  my  condition  during 
that  first  night  after  condemnation,  not 
as  a  circumstance  of  any  material  im¬ 
portance,  but  as  one  of  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  strange  mental  phenomena 
which  continued  to  present  themselves 
during  the  intervening  time  at  and  after 
the  supposed  final  catastrophe. 

Toward  morning  I  had  some  dis¬ 
turbed  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  and  not 
until  the  third  night  did  I  obtain  sound 
repose,  and  awake  in  the  morning  re¬ 
stored  to  something  of  my  natural  self. 

In  this  interval  I  had  been  visited  by 
my  relatives  and  neighbors,  who  sym¬ 
pathized  with  my  parents,  and,  perhaps, 
somewhat  with  me.  But  of  what  was 
said  by  them  to  me,  or  to  each  other,  or 
by  me  to  them,  I  have  no  knowledge  ; 
indeed,  I  never  did  distinctly  know  who 
they  were.  Those  three  days  and  nights 
were  a  phantom  world  of  mine,  in  which 
nothing  was  substantial  but  my  condem¬ 
nation. 

When  I  had  recovered  from  that  semi- 


comatose  state,  I  began  to  investigate, 
to  look  subjects  squarely  in  the  face, 
and  after  an  impartial  examination,  to 
give  them  a  final  dismissal. 

I  was  condemned  for  the  commission 
of  a  gross  crime,  true  ;  but  I  knew,  and 
perhaps  a  few  others  believed,  that  I  was 
not  a  premeditated  homicide  ;  that  there 
had  been  hot  strife  between  me  and  my 
opponent, who  was  of  far  greater  strength 
than  I  ;  that  it  was  only  a  sudden  in¬ 
stinctive  exertion  of  agility  which  gave 
me  the  victory  and  made  him  the  victim  ; 
and  now  was  not  he  in  a  better  position 
than  I  ?  He  had  died  in  a  moment, 
without  pain,  without  reflection,  without 
mental  agony,  with  all  his  faculties,  men¬ 
tal  and  physical,  in  full  employ  ;  and  I 
must  be  almost  a  month  in  dying  a 
shameful  death,  with  all  its  agonies  and 
horrors  presented  to  me  by  others  whom 
I  could  not  keep  away,  could  not  keep 
from  talking,  if  not  by  myself.  I  knew 
I  was  not  a  criminal  in  any  moral  sense, 
but  no  one  else  knew  it,  and  the  jury  had 
said  to  the  contrary.  So  be  it.  I  could 
do  nothing  to  change  my  condition,  and 
would  make  no  futile  effort. 

Being  condemned  for  crime  involved 
the  standing  of  my  family.  This  troubled 
me.  My  father  had  always  maintained 
a  sound,  untainted  name  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Such  he  had  received  from 
his  father,  and  pure  as  it  came  to  him, 
he  desired  to  transmit  it  to  his  children. 
Yet  knowing  this  honorable  desire  of 
my  father,  I,  one  of  those  who  should 
have  been  one  of  his  heirs  to  this  good 
inheritance,  had  trailed  it  in  infamy,  had 
counteracted  in  a  few  terrible  moments 
the  careful  labors  of  his  long  and  honest 
life. 

This  my  injury  toward  him  was  pain¬ 
ful  ;  but  it  was  not  altogether  without 
consolation.  True,  I  had  violated  the 
great  prohibition  of  the  decalogue,  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the 
property  of  my  victim.  I  had  not  been 
prompted  by  cupidity  ;  no  vile  desires 
or  shameless  influences  had  actuated  me. 
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In  taking  life,  I  had  done  no  more  than 
take  life. 

Bad  as  it  was,  it  was  an  incident 
which  might  happen  to  any,  an  incident 
which  neither  complaint  on  his  part  or 
protestations  of  sorrow  on  mine  could 
in  any  manner  change.  He  was  always 
an  undemonstrative,  reticent  man.  I 
knew  he  would  not  speak  to  me  of  it, 
and  he  never  did;  but  I  saw  and  knew 
he  felt  it  severely,  although  his  manner 
thenceforth  was  very  considerate  toward 
me. 

My  situation  toward  my  mother  was 
different  and  far  worse.  I  know  not  how 
or  why  it  is  that  mothers  display  their 
greatest  attachment  toward  a  froward 
and  erring  child  ;  but  I  have  observed 
that  such  is  the  fact  with  others,  and  it 
certainly  was  with  myself. 

Toward  me  my  mother  was  ever  more 
tender  and  forbearing  than  to  her  other 
children.  Her  strong,  yearning  love 
was  my  constant  protection  from  the 
stern  and  deserved  rebukes  of  others  ; 
for  me  her  severest  punishment  was  the 
refusal  of  a  caress.  I  knew  I  was  the 
very  life  of  her  being,  and  now  I  had 
carelessly,  almost  wantonly,  struck  this 
true,  tender  and  loving  mother  a  mur¬ 
derous  blow  upon  the  heart.  It  was  ter¬ 
rible  !  I  knew  she  would  not  weep — 
would  not  abandon  herself  to  any  parox¬ 
ysm  of  hysteria  or  outcry  —  her  heart 
was  too  sore  for  that ;  but  I  could  see  her 
pale  face  and  gentle  yet  scarce  reproach¬ 
ful  eyes  turned  upon  me.  I  could  hear 
the  suppressed  sigh  of  anguish,  could 
see  the  involuntary  tremor  of  the  frame, 
the  catching  of  the  breath,  the  general 
aspect  of  hopeless  abandonment  which 
shows  that  to  one  human  soul  life  and 
joy  and  hope  are  gone  forever. 

Thinking  of  her  thus,  I  first  felt  and 
recognized  my  whole  criminality ;  not 
criminality  in  the  immediate  act  for 
which  I  was  to  suffer,  but  horrid  crimi¬ 
nality  in  the  course  of  waywardness  and 
vice  in  which  I  had  long  indulged, 
which  directly  and  indirectly  led  to  the 
Vol.  11—34. 


last  fatal  act.  I  had  sinned  against  hu¬ 
manity,  against  virtue,  against  God  ; 
but  for  none  of  them  did  I  then,  nor  do 
I  now,  feel  the  deep,  abasing  contrition 
which  I  have  ever  since  felt  for  my  heart¬ 
less  sin  against  my  mother. 

It  devoured  my  soul  during  my  re¬ 
maining  prison  days  ;  it  Went  with  me 
to  the  scaffold,  was  my  last  remembrance 
there  ;  it  has  been  with  me  ever  since, 
is  with  me  now,  will  not  be  appeased, 
cannot  be  atoned  for  or  forgotten,  but 
consumes  my  heart  with  never-ceasing 
remorse.  For  this  aspect  of  my  crime 
I  had  not  then,  nor  have  I  now,  any  con¬ 
solation. 

Of  other  temporal  questions  the  dis¬ 
position  was  easy.  By  my  death  the 
violated  law  woul$  be  avenged,  and 
society  protected  effectively  from  my 
violence  ;  what  could  they  ask  more  ? 

For  death  itself  I  did  not  care  as 
much  as  others  ;  I  had  already  struggled 
with  him  in  his  sternest  aspect,  and 
knew  his  power  of  inflicting  pain. 

When  the  physical  powers  are  en¬ 
feebled  by  disease,  the  hold  on  life  is  so 
slight  that  it  is  loosened  by  the  smallest 
effort,  and  in  such  cases  to  die  is  merely 
to  sleep.  With  such  there  can  be  no 
fierce  struggle,  as  there  is  no  strength 
with  which  to  contend  ;  but  when  death 
attacks  the  man  possessed  of  all  his 
vital  energies,  the  strife  is  as  fierce  as 
the  rending  of  iron.  This  I  knew,  and 
certainly  it  was  not  to  be  desired,  but  it 
is  inevitable  in  some  form  to  all,  must 
again  be  experienced  by  me  some  time, 
why  not  now  as  well  as  a  few  years 
hence. 

Mere  vitality,  life  without  that  which 
makes  life  beautiful,  is  no  great  boon, 
and  often  in  my  quiet  moments  I  have 
thought  the  dead  in  the  best  condition  ; 
from  me  the  beauty  of  life  had  departed, 
let  life  itself  follow  ;  I  should  sleep  as 
soundly  taken  from  the  scaffold  as  from 
the  bed  of  disease. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  all  which 
demanded  question  in  life,  I  next  ad- 
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dressed  myself  to  the  condition  which 
succeeds  the  death  of  the  body. 

My  own  ideas  of  the  future  condition 
of  man  were  not  very  distinct.  I  had  in 
young  life  been  instructed  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
faith  and  practices  of  my  mother  had 
strongly  impressed  their  correctness 
upon  my  mind  ;  but  in  recent  years  I 
had  indulged  my  criminal  propensities 
grossly,  and  to  the  sensualist  material¬ 
ism  is  so  simple,  so  easy  of  satisfactory 
solution,  in  fact,  so  much  more  gratify¬ 
ing  than  the  stern  doctrines  of  respon¬ 
sibility  as  taught  by  revelation,  that  I 
had  readily  adopted  them  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  would  perhaps  have  done  so 
fully  if  I  had  not  been  restrained  by  the 
force  of  my  early  instruction.  I  was 
therefore  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other, 
nor  had  I  allowed  the  question  to  seri¬ 
ously  trouble  me,  as  the  day  seemed 
far  distant  when  it  would  press  its  solu¬ 
tion  upon  me.  That  time  had  now  un¬ 
expectedly  arrived,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  address  myself  earnestly  to  the  task. 

In  doing  this  I  had  all  the  assistance 
desired.  Many  good  and  pious  persons, 
ministers  and  laymen  visited  me,  reason¬ 
ed,  lectured,  preached,  and  prayed  with 
me.  My  mind  was  wholly  turned  to  the 
subject.  It  was  all-engrossing  to  me, 
yet  I  do  not  think  I  made  any  real  prog¬ 
ress.  My  opinions  were  most  orthodox 
on  all  questions  of  revelation,  faith,  and 
repentance.  I  regretted,  I  yet  regret, 
my  idle  and  vicious  life,  but  I  never  was 
able  to  realize  that  peculiar  state  of  peni¬ 
tence  which  infinite  sin  is  said  to  de¬ 
mand. 

Much  has  been  said  ot  death-bed 
penitence  and  the  sincerity  of  such  late 
acts.  It  may  be  that  when  mind  and 
body  are  weakened  by  wasting  disease 
they  become  more  susceptible  to  influ¬ 
ences  than  when  both  are  vigorous, 
and  then  instances  of  penitence  which 
display  all  the  evidences  of  sincerity 
have  occurred  and  will  again  occur,  and 
when  the  individual,  continuing  to  lan¬ 


guish,  dies,  his  penitence  remains  until 
the  last ;  or  if  health  and  strength  are 
regained,  with  returning  health  the  re¬ 
ligious  impressions  fade  away,  and  finally 
disappear;  but  when  certain  death  ap¬ 
proaches  the  strong  and  vigorous,  I 
think  it  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  an 
instance  of  a  material  change  in  the 
religious  sentiments.  As  they  lived,  they 
died.  I  repeat,  with  firm  convictions  of 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  decided 
faith  in  God,  with  all  His  great  trans- 
cendant  attributes,  feeling  that  I  should 
in  some  way  be  responsible  to  Him  in 
everlasting  life,  I  went  to  death  without 
any  clear  confirmed  convictions  of  what 
that  great  life  would  be  ;  I  might  almost 
say  without  serious  concern.  Incredible 
as  that  may  appear  it  is  true,  and  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  some  inexpli¬ 
cable  mental  condition,  in  combination 
with  the  feelings. 

The  last  afternoon  was  spent  with 
relations  and  friendly  visitors,  and  early 
in  the  evening  the  last  farewell  was  said. 
That  night  I  slept  soundly.  The  morn¬ 
ing  found  me  refreshed,  and  if  not  un¬ 
concerned,  at  least  content.  I  breathed 
a  prayer,  ate  my  breakfast,  and  then  in 
quiet  and  reflection  sought  control  over 
every  feeling  of  sensibility  or  sense 
which  would  tend  toward  a  display  of 
weakness  at  the  decisive  act.  I  do  not 
think  I  wished  that  from  any  desire  of 
display  or  bravado,  but  simply  from  a 
sentiment  of  self-respect.  I  did  not  in¬ 
tend  saying  a  word  to  the  audience,  or 
by  any  act  of  mine  gratify  the  morbid 
curiosity  which  had  drawn  them  there. 
It  was  for  myself  alone  I  acted,  and  in 
so  doing  I  merely  desired  to  preserve  a 
proper  course  of  demeanor. 

The  fatal  hour  arrived,  and  the  officers 
of  the  law,  with  such  courtesy  as  the 
circumstances  permitted,  prepared  me 
for  the  occasion  ;  the  scaffold  was  reach¬ 
ed,  and  I  was  placed  on  a  seat.  I  do 
not  remember  any  peculiar  sense  of 
unpleasantness  when  I  heard  the  death- 
warrant  read,  and  I  can  account  for  this 
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only  by  the  severe  demand  which  I  had 
determined  to  make  upon  my  powers  of 
endurance,  which  was  now  quietly  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  them. 

The  final  prayer  was  said,  the  usual 
thanks  tendered  and  greetings  given  ; 
the  cord  was  adjusted  on  my  neck,  I 
was  placed  upon  the  trap,  I  looked  for 
the  last  time  upon  familiar  objects,  the 
cap  was  adjusted  over  my  face,  I  felt  an 
increased  heat  around  my  heart,  a  full¬ 
ness  of  the  throat,  a  slight  weakness  of 
the  muscles  of  my  limbs,  then  an  invol¬ 
untary  shrinking  of  the  nerves  and  a 
catching  of  the  breath  as  I  felt  myself 
falling,  then  a  fierce,  fiery  pain  shot 
through  my  whole  frame,  my  head 
seemed  bursting,  and  my  consciousness 
was  gone. 

How  long  I  remained  unconscious 
I  do  not  know,  but  when  sensibility  re¬ 
turned,  it  was  entirely  mental.  The 
shock  of  my  fall  had  evidently  paralyzed 
the  nervous  sensibilities  and  destroyed 
the  physical  capacity  of  sense,  but  my 
mental  powers  were  soon  resumed  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  for  my  earliest  re¬ 
membrance  of  anything  was  the  com¬ 
bination  of  all  the  colors  of  the  prism 
glowing  radiantly  before  my  eyes.  Of 
course  I  did  not  see  them  with  my  eyes, 
but  I  seemed  to  see  them  thus,  as  they 
glowed  and  waved  and  blended,  then 
separated,  then  re-formed  themselves  in 
new  combinations,  and  danced  and 
laughed  with  a  brilliancy  far  exceeding 
the  rainbow’s  painting  or  the  prism’s 
power. 

This  gorgeous  scene  began  to  fade 
away,  and  my  next  transition  was  into 
a  sea  of  light ;  not  the  light  of  the  sun, 
or  such  a  light  as  is  made  by  any  chem¬ 
ical  combustion,  but  a  light  of  dazzling, 
glowing,  glorious  whiteness  and  purity, 
of  which  my  own  mind  seemed  to  be  a 
part.  I  now  began  to  observe  my  own 
condition  ;  I  knew  that  my  whole  body 
was  growing  cold  and  rigid,  the  only 
perceptible  warmth  being  in  my  heart, 
and  I  wondered  how  long  it  would  be 
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before  that  too  should  become  cold  like 
the  balance  and  I  should  entirely  die. 
I  even  speculated  upon  the  severity  of 
the  pain  I  should  have  to  endure  when 
that  spot  did  grow  cold  —  but  I  never 
knew.  While  I  thus  took  note  of  the 
physical  condition,  my  mind  with  grandly 
increased  power  was  fully  occupied.  Be¬ 
fore  me  in  review  and  then  gathered 
around  me  were  all  the  transactions  — 
or  good  or  evil  —  of  life;  there  was 
nothing  forgotten  —  nothing  absent.  I 
saw  them  all,  knew  and  recognized  them 
all ;  even  minute  and  insignificant  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  at  the  time  had  made 
no  impression  on  me,  were  now  there, 
and  I  became  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  sentient  being  which  had  ani¬ 
mated  my  body  would  not  die,  but 
would  live  on  and  on  and  on  eternally, 
and  eternally  surrounded  by  and  in  com¬ 
panionship  with  all  the  transactions  of 
physical  life.  Everlasting  life  was  as 
conclusively  shown  to  me  as  if  the  spirit 
of  him  who  had  been  dead  a  thousand 
years  had  spoken  to  the  fact.  But  how 
was  I  to  exist,  where  should  I  exist  ? 
I  knew  I  was  not  apart  of  my  body  ;  in 
fact,  I  desired  to  entirely  sever  the  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  and  impatiently  waited 
until  the  warm  spot  of  my  heart  should 
grow  cold.  Had  I  been  at  liberty  to 
accept  or  reject  an  offer  of  return  to  vi¬ 
tality,  I  should  have  rejected  it.  In 
vain  I  scanned  the  light  around  me  for 
a  revelation  of  my  future  condition.  I11 
vain  I  applied  all  the  brilliant  powers  of 
my  purified  mind  to  pierce  the  future, 
even  to  fully  comprehend  the  present. 
I  recalled  my  early  instructions,  and 
sought  for  yawning  gulf  and  crystal 
gates,  but  on  the  one  hand  I  found  no 
devouring  fiends,  and  on  the  other  I 
saw  no  gleaming  chariots  ;  I  heard  nei¬ 
ther  songs  of  joy  nor  wailings  of  woe, 
nor  found  any  other  being  than  my  own. 

I  existed  in  my  own  former  life,  and  so 
far  as  I  could  discover,  would  continue  to 
exist  there  forever.  This  was  not  desira¬ 
ble,  but  from  it  I  saw  no  way  of  escape. 
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I  have  no  idea  of  the  time  I  passed 
in  this  condition,  but  it  must  have  been 
all  the  time  required  by  medical  judg¬ 
ment  to  deprive  me  of  life,  for  in  the 
midst  of  my  speculations  I  became 
aware  of  the  removal  and  handling  of 
my  body.  I  remember  I  thought  they 
were  about  to  bury  me,  and  as  I  was 
not  dead,  I  wished  to  protest  against  it. 
I  loathed  fhe  idea  of  being  incarcerated 
in  the  grave  with  my  body,  or  having 
any  further  companionship  with  it.  I 
did  not  know  what  was  being  done,  but 
I  felt  myself  in  motion  for  a  time,  then 
the  motion  ceased  ;  then  there  was  a 
quick,  sharp,  rending  pain,  a  fearful 
shudder  of  my  whole  physical  powers, 
a  writhing,  an  anguish  far  worse  than 


the  anguish  of  death,  and  sensibility  and 
sense  slowly  returned  tome  ;  once  more 
my  heart,  which  had  never  grown  cold, 
throbbed,  my  vital  functions  were  par¬ 
tially  reestablished,  and  again  I  became 
burthened  with  the  cares,  anxieties,  and 
sorrows  of  life.  To  me  it  has  been  one 
long  sorrow,  and  without  joy  or  hope 
I  await  the  time  when  I  shall  once  more 
bathe  in  that  sea  of  light,  once  more 
gather  around  me  the  radiance  of  life 
everlasting. 

My  resuscitation  was  the  result  of  an 
application  of  electricity  and  the  skill  of 
a  surgeon.  For  a  few  days,  until  I 
had  partially  recovered  my  strength, 
I  was  concealed,  and  then  fled  the 
country. 


INCAPABLES. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEMSELVES. 


THE  Incapable  in  general  may  be 
defined  :  the  man  for  whom  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  Done.  Properly,  he  ought 
to  be  housed  in  an  asylum  ;  and  whoso 
should  found  and  endow  one  of  these, 
would  deserve  well  of  his  country. 
Formerly,  when  it  was  proved  that  a 
man  was  unfit  for  useful  employment,  it 
was  customary,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  to  provide  him  “  a  place  under 
Government.”  Government  thus  be¬ 
came  in  a  large  way  a  House  of  Refuge 
for  convicted  Incapability.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  competitive  examination  adopted 
by  the  English  has  deprived  them  of 
this  resource  ;  with  us,  the  exigencies 
of  the  political  system  have  introduced 
an  equal  change,  and  incapacity  alone 
is  no  longer  a  sufficient  qualification. 
General  Jackson's  test  appears,  if  we 
may  credit  newspapers,  to  be  reversed ; 
and  to  the  question,  Is  he  incapable? 
we  must  add — Is  he  also  dishonest  ? 
The  mere  Incapable  has  been  thus, 


in  a  manner,  thrown  on  our  hands  to  be 
Done  For,  and  it  behooves  us  to  con¬ 
sider  what  to  do  for  him.  To  increase 
the  perplexity  of  the  situation,  he  has 
of  late  years  multiplied  exceedingly ; 
he  pervades  society ;  he  is  become  a 
weighty  fact ;  he  is  our  social  problem 
—our  Unemployed  Poor  ;  and  he  threat¬ 
ens  to  be  also  always  with  us. 

The  more  helpless  Incapable  of  old 
time  found  a  retreat  in  the  arms  of 
Mother  Church  ;  as  do  some  of  the 
piously-minded  at  this  day.  Thence¬ 
forward  he  inefficiently  ministers  to  her 
long-suffering  sheep  ;  his  life  is  droned 
away  in  dreary  sermons  to  weary  flocks  ; 
till  at  last  he  goes  down  into  the  grave 
(at  a  preposterous  age)  with  the  dubious 
eulogy — “  He  was  such  a  good  man  !” 
It  is  to  be  deplored  that  among  even 
the  conspicuous  children  of  Mother 
Church  there  are  many  of  whom  this 
profile  is  no  caricature. 

But  it  is  with  the  secular  Incapable 
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that  we  have  to  deal ;  and  we  may  con¬ 
sider  him  generally  under  three  heads  : 
Who  is  he  ?  Where  does  he  come  from  ? 
And  how  to  prevent  him. 

In  investigating  the  first  question, 
it  may  surprise  the  thoughtless  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  numerous  he  is,  and  how  gen¬ 
erally  distributed;  nay,  it  may'even  be 
found  that  there  is  one  in  the  family. 
It  is  these  “of  the  family”— who  are 
related  to  Somebody — who  alone  are 
troublesome  ;  they  of  baser  mould  ad¬ 
vance  speedily  backward  into  rags  and 
obscurity,  and  so  out  of  sight.  But 
every  unsound  member  cannot  be  thus 
lopped  off  and  cast  away ;  for  if  he  be 
of  society’s  own  blood — bound  unto  her 
by  an  intricate  consanguinity — to  am¬ 
putate  him  would  not  only  derange  her 
arterial,  but  shock  her  nervous,  system. 
The  better  school  of  modern  surgery 
discountenances  amputation — except  in 
the  last  resort.  In  like  wise,  society 
prefers  to  preserve  the  impotent  mem¬ 
ber  and  cherish  it.  Moreover,  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  Incapable  has  a  family  de¬ 
pendent  on  him.  This  family  is  his 
strong  point.  Here  then  is  one  to  be 
taken  care  of — one  of  the  tribe — whose 
raggedness  would  reflect  upon  the  patri¬ 
archal  name.  The  wife  and  children 
are  a  perennial  appeal  and  reminder  to 
the  general  charity  ;  the  appeal  is  not 
unsuccessful,  and  the  community  sub¬ 
mits  to  subsist  the  Incapable  for  the 
sake  of  those  whom  he  subsists. 

This  charity  has  developed  into  an 
organized  system  of  relief  which  it  has 
been  agreed  to  consider  respectable ; 
the  alms  is  commonly  distributed  under 
the  name  of  a  Commission.  When  a 
new  Incapable  is  discovered  and  iden¬ 
tified,  society  instantly  pays  him  a  com¬ 
mission  !  His  systematic  employment 
in  the  mismanagement  of  business  is 
one  of  those  stupendous  pretences  which 
society  performs  with  a  gravity  forbid¬ 
ding  us  to  treat  it  with  levity.  It  does 
not  want  the  man  ;  it  can  get  a  better 
man  for  less  money  ;  but  he  is  a  con¬ 


nection  who  is  to  be  taken  care  of,  and 
you  are  not  to  laugh.  The  thing  is  a 
species  of  grim  merry-go-round,  in 
which  mutual  acquaintance  take  a  hand, 
and  contribute  furtively  to  the  Poor-box. 

When  a  man  has  a  piece  of  business 
to  transact  which  is  outside  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  line,  and  which  he  is  perfectly 
aware  he  will  conduct  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  the  convicted  .Incapable, 
yet  will  he  frequently  turn  it  over  to  one. 
Wc  may  hear  any  day  the  remark — “  O, 
I  let  So-and-so  attend  to  that ;  I  knew 
he  could  make  a  little  commission  !” 
and  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  we  see 
the  thing  done.  It  is  a  system  of  Little 
Commission.  If  A,  sagacious  and  prac¬ 
tical,  is  fain  to  buy  him  a  piece  of  land 
from  B,  it  might  be  imagined  that  he 
would  go  to  B  and  make  his  purchase. 
Not  at  all :  A  bethinks  of  him  C,  hus¬ 
band  to  his  wife’s  cousin,  who  an¬ 
nounces  himself  Broker.  A’s  wife’s 
cousin’s  husband  must  live  ;  wherefore 
A  bestows  upon  him  this  commission. 
Or  D  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  shares 
in  the  Tartar  Emetic  Manufacturing 
Company.  He  is  aware  that  Glauber 
will  purchase  the  shares,  but  he  meets 
poor  old  Kewsy,  whom  he  knew  in  bet¬ 
ter  days,  and  he  commissions  Kewsy  to 
conduct  the  transaction.  Or  another 
business  may  announce  that  it  will  pay 
a  commission  for  a  certain  service  ;  and 
a  band  of  eager  ones  trot  around  until 
they  bring  in  a  slice  of  this  business, 
and  secure  their  private  crumb.  For 
the  representative  Incapable  is  not 
necessarily  lazy;  perchance  he  shall 
toil  with  industry  and  persistence  ;  as 
any  reader,  beset  by  a  Life-insurance 
solicitor,  will  understand.  It  is  the  idio¬ 
syncrasy  of  the  Incapable  genius  that 
he  toils  to  no  purpose.  If  the  man 
with  common  sense  and  equal  industry 
shall  set  out  in  the  identical  line,  he 
will  march  straight  onward  to  profit  and 
worship. 

And  here  we  must  note  a  distinction, 
and  not  confound  the  Incapable  with 
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the  fool.  The  former  is  not  deficient  in 
intelligence;  quite  the  contrary;  and 
we  commonly  like  him — with  a  qualified 
liking  ;  but  he  is  void  of  common  sense. 
He  may  turn  his  hand  to  many  things 
with  a  certain  (and  fatal)  facility  ;  and 
he  doeth  all  things  indifferently  ill ; 
just  ill  enough  to  make  them  (and  him) 
a  failure.  Mr.  Beecher  commends  this 
variety,  and  calls  him  “handy;”  but 
probably  the  common  sense  of  man¬ 
kind  is  right  and  Mr.  Beecher  wrong  in 
its  estimate  of  Jack  of  all  Trades.  Be¬ 
sides  being  the  man  for  whom  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  Done,  the  Incapable 
may  be  also  recognized  as  the  man  who 
Cannot  Get  On ;  he  is  our  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  who,  when  he  (and  we)  be¬ 
gan  life,  all  agreed  could  do  anything  if 
he  tried.  He  never  does  do  anything, 
however — never  did,  and  never  will. 

The  older  society  grows,  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  does  the  Incapable  become  ; 
more  conspicuous,  because  he  is  more 
numerous,  and  is  chiefly  generated  in 
the  conspicuous  class ;  like  weeds  in 
generous  soil.-  Judging  by  the  tales  of 
her  own  commentators,  New  York  is 
now  alarmingly  pervaded  by  him.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  Mr.  Curtis  assailed  him 
with  fiery  indignation  in  his  Potiphar 
Papers  ;  it  seemed  scarcely  worth  while 
to  expend  so  much  powder  on  such 
small  deer  ;  but  since  then  he  has  spread. 
It  has  been  told  us  by  one  who  was 
present,  that  at  a  late  wedding  of  the 
last  of  several  heiress-sisters  —  it  was 
curious  to  hear  the  wrathful  comments 
of  young  New  York:  “She,  too,  was 
gone  ;  the  last — confound  it  !”  They 
used  a  stronger  expression  than  “con¬ 
found  it,”  and  dashed  the  luck.  The 
feature  in  this  case  is,  that  these  youths 
undisguisedly  took  the  position,  that 
their  function  in  society  was  to  marry 
the  heiress.  This  is  instructive.  It 
would  appear  scarcely  credible,  because 
it  looks  scarcely  reasonable  ;  but  we 
know  it  to  have  been  a  fact.  It  is  a 
pregnant  fact.  This  is  one  of  the  more 


complete  forms  of  demoralization  aris¬ 
ing  from  mere  incapability.  This  species 
of  young  male  social  lion — not  a  roar¬ 
ing  lion,  but  a  snivelling  lion — going 
about  seeking  tender  virgins  to  devour, 
has  not  yet  appeared  among  us.  But 
he  will  appear  ;  desirable  virgins  have 
been  in  light  supply  ;  when  they  become 
plentiful,  they  will  be  in  demand  ;  and 
the  little  lion  will  pursue  them.  For  al¬ 
ready  we  have  the  Incapable — in  variety ; 
his  predatory  nature  awaits  develop¬ 
ment  ;  at  present,  he  is  only  a  dancing 
man,  (the  more  useless  sort  are  talking 
men)  and  may  be  found,  off  duty,  at 
billiards.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  his  failure  as  a  social  ornament 
is  only  less  than  that  as  a  useful  mem¬ 
ber. 

But  perhaps  it  is  premature  to  dis¬ 
cuss  an  evil  with  which  we  are  not  yet 
afflicted ;  the  more  so,  as  we  have  a 
grievous  one  demanding  remedy.  Our 
Incapable  is  the  married  one  —  with 
family ;  who  generally  came  here  prior 
to  ’52,  and  has  contrived  to  turn  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  worst  account,  and  make  a 
mess  of  existence.  When  this  man  is 
not  sustained  by  Commission,  he  is  paid 
Salary.  Salary  often  requires  for  its 
distribution  the  cumbrous  machinery  of 
Company.  When  a  new  company  is 
formed,  an  Incapable  will  commonly  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  a  relief 
to  society,  and  a  good  thing  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  when  he  succeeds  in  making  a 
final  levy  which  shall  support  him  thence¬ 
forward  ;  his  Water  project.  Insurance 
concern,  Mining  company,  Homestead 
association,  Floss-silk  factory,  Patent 
pavement,  Bank  of  deposit,  or  What 
not,  will  not  have  existed  in  vain. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  elee¬ 
mosynary  relief  distributed  in  the  guise 
of  Salary,  by  a  modern  community,  is 
something  appalling.  Glance  at  a  sin¬ 
gle  feature  of  our  own  case  :  In  the 
mining-share  way,  we  have  a  body  of 
company  officers — [it  is  tacitly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  purpose  of  a  company  is 
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to  support  its  officers] — costing  per  an¬ 
num  $436,000  ;  and  forty  brokers  (see 
Hist.  Ali  Baba  aftud  Scheherazade) 
whom  it  is  deemed  proper  to  maintain 
at  the  rate  of  $323,000.  The  system 
has  also  engendered  between  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  thousand  lesser  barnacles, 
(“  curb-stone  ”  brokers,  small  gamblers, 
etc.,  constituting  two  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  male  population)  costing  say 
$890,000;  but  these  last,  if  utilized, 
should  produce  at  least  $400,000  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  represent  an  actual  loss  of 
$1,290,000  ;  giving  a  total  of  $2,049,000. 
But  there  are  (incidentally)  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  directors,  whose  aggre¬ 
gate  earnings  exceed  $3,000,000 ;  these 
directors  possess,  on  the  average,  three 
and  one-third  friends  each,  who  avail 
of  their  “private  and  early  informa¬ 
tion  ”  at  a  cost  to  themselves  of  some¬ 
thing  over  $1,000,000;  deducting  this 
private  contribution  from  directors’ 
gross  earnings,  leaves  $2,000,000,  net, 
levied  upon  the  community  at  large.  In 
all  then,  $4,000,000  is  munificently  con¬ 
tributed  by  that  portion  of  us  who  “  dab¬ 
ble  ”  (as  we  playfully  term  it)  in  mining- 
shares,  toward  this  Home  for  Incapables. 
Now,  how  many  are  we?  Deducting 
first  those  arrogant  beings  who  “  never 
touch”  shares,  (and  on  the  strength  of 
that  virtue  assume  toward  the  rest  of  us 
an  attitude  of  moral  elevation)  say  one 
per  cent.;  next,  those  who  have  been  al¬ 
ready  stripped  in  the  business — twelve 
per  cent.;  finally,  those  who  have 
devoured  their  substance  in  “  Home¬ 
steads  ”  and  cannot  contribute — six  per 
cent.;  and  we  have  left  seventy-nine  per 
cent.,  or  thirty-nine  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  who  maintain  the  two  per 
cent,  or  nine  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
at  an  annual  cost,  as  above,  of  $4,000,000, 
which  gives  an  average  contribution  of 
$101  apiece ;  this  is  our  individual 
charity  toward  the  deserving  and  desti¬ 
tute.  This  is  very  gratifying.  A  popu¬ 
lar  essayist  says  that  the  test  of  a  civili¬ 
zation  is  the  use  it  makes  of  its  surplus 


earnings — and  he  points  disadvantage¬ 
ous^  to  the  annual  expenditure  by 
Christendom  of  $500,000,000  for  tobacco. 
We  turn  upon  the  essayist  and  confront 
him  in  arithmetic  :  Multiply  our  figures 
by  twenty  for  railroad  stocks  in  New 
York  (product  $80,000,000) ;  by  thirty, 
for  the  share  list  in  London  (product 
$120,000,000);  by  twenty-five  for  Paris 
$100,000,000);  and  in  these  three  cities 
alone  we  have  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the 
Genius  of  Incapacity,  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  !  Where  is  the  God¬ 
dess  Nicotia  now  ?  Of  the  national 
sacrifice  to  Incapability  we  shall  not 
speak.  We  need  merely  ask — Have  we 
had  a  Late  War  ?  We  dare  not  pursue 
the  figures  ;  they  are  stupendous— but 
they  cannot  be  gainsaid.  If  this,  then, 
be  the  test  of  civilization,  may  we  not 
stand  erect  and  challenge  Prince  Pos¬ 
terity  and  the  Coming  Man  together,  to 
a  comparison  ? 

Thus  we  see  something  of  what  society 
has  already  done  toward  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  Incapable,  and  the  chan¬ 
nels  which  she  has  provided  wherein  he 
may  with  honor  and  profit  exercise  his 
inutility.  But  it  needs  no  argument  to 
show  that,  if  practicable,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  prevent  him.  An  answer 
to  the  inquiry — Where  does  he  come 
from  ?  will  indicate  the  means  to  effect 
this.  Where  he  comes  from  has  been  set 
forth  in  a  previous  paper  in  this  maga¬ 
zine.  He  is  the  product  of  impractical 
education.  Without  becoming  orna¬ 
mental,  he  fails  to  be  made  useful.  He 
is  neither  a  scholar  nor  an  operative. 
The  business  of  crowding  incompetent 
youths  into  the  professions  of  law  and 
medicine,  there  to  subside  into  starve¬ 
ling  copy-clerks  or  apothecaries’  shop- 
boys,  has  been  abundantly  dwelt  upon 
and  protested  against ;  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be  dwelt  upon  and 
protested  against  to  the  end  of  time. 
It  is  only  hoped  that  each  agitation 
may  be  productive,  in  its  own  season,  of 
its  own  little  good.  But  there  is  another 
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branch  of  the  subject  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  ventilated,  and  which 
cannot  be  urged  too  often  or  too  strong¬ 
ly.  That  branch  is  the  alternative.  If 
you  do  not  make  a  professional  man  of 
the  boy,  what  shall  you  make  of  him  ? 
Let  us  look  at  this  thing.  [Observe 
that  making  him  a  copy-clerk  is  not 
making  him  a  professional  man  ;  that  in 
making  him  a  pettifogger,  he  would  be 
more  respectable  as  a  thief.  But  this 
is  by  the  way.]  The  end  proposed  is 
that  the  young  gentleman  shall  be  able 
to  earn  money.  This  is  what  it  comes 
to,  call  it  “being  a  useful  member  of 
society  ”  or  what  you  will ;  the  useful 
member  of  society  earns  money,  and  he 
who  does  not  is  the  useless  member ; 
that  is  the  difference  between  the  two. 
Our  young  friend  is  to  earn  money. 
“  And  be  respectable  ?”  Undoubtedly  : 
and  be  respectable.  Now,  he  will  be 
respectable  after  he  has  made  money, 
whether  he  make  it  by  pounding  his 
knees  or  pounding  Chitty  before  a  jury. 
His  respectability  will  be  judged  by  his 
private  character  and  the  financial  test. 
His  character  will  be  the  same  in  the 
workshop  as  in  the  court-room.  He 
will  be  equally  and  thoroughly  respect¬ 
able  in  either  when  he  is  known  to  be 
deserving  and  to  be  making  money — or 
to  be  in  the  way  of  making  it.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  about  this  ;  it  is  the  test 
which  shows  the  man  who  Can  Get  On. 
Like  the  property  qualification  for  the 
franchise,  it  will  not  operate  in  every 
case  with  exact  justice  ;  but  society  has 
not  time  (nor  inclination)  to  hear  the 
pleadings  in  each  particular  case ;  it 
must  have  a  broad  rule  to  judge  by, 
which  shall  not  go  far  wrong.  This  is 
such  a  rule.  Convicted  Incapability, 
with  never  so  good  a  prospect  before  it, 
is  of  a  very  qualified  respectability  ;  we 
know  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  bring 
up  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder ;  and 
knowing  this,  we  cannot  help  but  dis¬ 
trust  it  secretly,  foreseeing  the  time 
when  we  shall  be  constrained  to  despise 


it  openly.  If  by  respectability  we  are 
to  understand  that  which  does  not  for¬ 
feit  respect,  the  best  and  only  efficient 
safeguard  that  can  be  thrown  around  it 
is  to  hedge  it  about  with  that  practical 
knowledge  which  shall  prevent  its  ever 
becoming  a  parasite  on  society  —  a 
hanger-on  of  more  useful  men — the 
pensioner  of  a  disguised  bounty.  Trans¬ 
lating  this  formula  into  practical  lan¬ 
guage  by  substituting  known  quantities 
for  the  glittering  generalities,  we  may 
express  it :  The  boys’  education  must 
be  such  that  he  can  secure  a  living. 
Then,  if  he  be  good  for  anything,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  he  will  secure  something 
more.  The  feature  of  this  rule  is  the 
security  aimed  at :  the  certainty  of  the 
living.  If  he  is  expected  to  support 
life  and  respectability  by  the  sale  of  his 
personal  service,  he  should  be  prepared 
to  offer  an  article  which  is  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  demand.  As  an  unpractised 
physician  or  a  budding  attorney,  his 
services  are  in  less  demand  than  in  any 
other  one  thing  known  to  society.  If 
he  is  to  flourish  in  the  mercantile  way, 
every  merchant  tells  us  that  he  should 
be  set  about  learning  it  before  he  is 
eighteen  years  old ;  we  may  depend 
upon  it  that  the  merchant  understands 
his  business  and  knows  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about ;  he  has  had  promising  young 
men  of  twenty-one  to  take  in  hand  be¬ 
fore,  and  he  knows  that  they  won’t  do  ; 
it  is  the  rule  that  they  cannot  be  brought 
forward  beyond  a  certain  point  of  ex¬ 
asperating  Incapability.  If  the  boy  is 
to  be  a  sailor,  he  should  go  to  sea  be¬ 
fore  he  is  sixteen ;  otherwise  he  is 
spoiled.  But  we  now  approach  what 
we  conceive  to  be  a  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant  matter.  Men  who  are  engaged 
in  the  great  industries  of  this  age,  both 
in  America  and  in  Europe,  have  been 
and  are,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word,  successful  men  ;  the  iron-masters, 
cotton-spinners,  weavers,  ship-builders, 
occupy  positions  than  which  none  are 
higher  in  point  of  usefulness,  fortune, 
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or  worship.  In  every  instance  that  we 
have  ever  heard  of,  the  men  who  have 
achieved  these  successes  have  begun 
by  learning  the  detail  of  the  industry. 
They  could  have  begun  in  no  other  way. 
All  these  industries  hold  out  prizes 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  as  large  and  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  the  mercantile.  In  these  in¬ 
dustries  there  is  an  unfailing  demand 
for  service.  Do  we  mean  then,  that  a 
youth  is  to  go  into  an  iron-foundry,  and 
clean  engines,  and  beat  iron?  Dis¬ 
tinctly,  we  do  mean  that  thing.  We  as¬ 
sert  that  there  is  a  greater  probability 
that  the  boy  of  parts  will  be  worth  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  before  fifty 
years  of  age,  in  following  this  line,  than 
if  he  be  lawyer,  or  doctor,  or  merchant. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  during  the 
grimy  and  greasy  apprenticeship,  the 
prospect  is  not  nice.  But  when  we  see  a 
young  mechanic  going  to  his  work,  is  it 
not  an  habitual,  almost  unconscious 
thought — “Wonder  what  that  fellow 
will  turn  out  ?” — with  indefinite  visions 
of  William  Webb  in  the  distance  ? 
When  we  see  a  lawyer’s  clerk  going  to 
his  office,  do  we  not — equally  uncon¬ 
sciously  and  no  less  invariably  —  eye 
him  darkly  ,  with  the  other  thought — 
“  Another  failure  !”  ?  This  we  maintain 
is  the  average  estimate  made  in  this 
matter  by  public  opinion  ;  and  therefore 
a  mechanical  apprenticeship  (other 
things  being  equal)  is  more  respected 
than,  and  equally  respectable  with,  the 
apprenticeship  to  a  learned  profession, 
and  is  an  incomparably  more  promising 
pursuit. 

Our  rule,  as  stated,  would  leave  no 
boys  at  school  after  eighteen,  and  would 
apprentice  them  to  merchants  or  handi¬ 
crafts  ;  but  there  is  no  danger  that  too 
many  parents  and  guardians  will  follow 
it,  or  “  The  professions  be  any  less  full 
of  professors  less  full  of  profession.” 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  com¬ 
munity  and  a  good  thing  for  the  boys, 
if  three  out  of  every  four  who  are  now 
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sixteen  years  old  could  be  taken  away 
from  school  and  put  into  a  counting- 
house  or  workshop  ;  if  they  are  to  labor 
in  these  fields,  they  know  already  as 
much  as  they  have  now  time  to  learn  ; 
they  must  set  about  acquiring  the  habits 
and  practice  of  business  ;  for  if  these 
be  not  acquired  now,  they  will  never  be 
acquired  at  all ;  and  to  succeed,  they 
are  —  simply  —  essential.  Later,  these 
men  can,  if  they  choose,  acquire  the 
more  ornamental  parts  of  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  ;  there  will  be  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity.  And  these  next  three  or  four 
years  may  determine,  by  neglecting  the 
early  cultivation  of  business  capacity, 
the  difference  between  the  Rising  Man 
and  the  Incapable. 

We  have  only  touched  upon  an  inex¬ 
haustible  theme.  We  do  believe  that 
this  overgrown  and  unreasonable  griev¬ 
ance  may  be  mitigated,  and  that  the 
foregoing  pages  have  correctly  indicated 
(though  they  have  done  no  more  than  in¬ 
dicate)  both  its  origin  and  its  remedy. 
We  have  not  adverted  particularly  to 
those  defects  and  deficiencies  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  of  which  the  Incapable 
is  the  direct  result.  The  remedy  for 
him  lies  in  the  workshop  and  the  field. 
All  our  general  propositions  admit  ex¬ 
ceptions,  qualifications,  and  reserva¬ 
tions,  which  we  have  not  attempted  to 
state ;  we  have  ignored,  for  instance, 
that  spectacle  for  gods — the  good  man 
struggling  with  adversity;  nor  should 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  advo¬ 
cating  the  abolition  of  the  professional 
man. 

Neither  have  we  done  more  than 
glance  at  the  varieties  of  the  genus 
Incapable  ;  our  limits  forbid  ;  it  per¬ 
meates  the  whole  system  of  society. 
If  we  mount  to  the  throne — with  Isa¬ 
bella  of  Bourbon  —  it  is  there;  if  we 
plunge  into  the  depths — with  the  inex¬ 
pert  pickpocket,  the  bungling  burglar, 
the  incompetent  thief — it  is  there.  Let 
it  not  be  thought  that  the  mechanic 
guilds  are  uncontaminated.  They  reek 
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with  incapability.  Let  the  reader  but 
build  him  a  house,  and  fro.m  architect 
down  to  the  plumber’s  a^rentice,  his 
soul  shall  be  embittered  by  trying  short¬ 
comings.  The  press  itself  is  not  ex¬ 
empt  ;  and  incapability  may  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  connection  with  that  palla¬ 
dium  of  our  liberties.  The  judicious 
reader  will  even  detect  traces  of  it 
in  more  than  one  modern  magazine.  It 
is  not  unprecedented  in  literature,  that 
it  should  prove  its  own  satirist !  But 
though  we  cannot  remedy  the  past,  nor 


blot  out  its  effects  from  our  present,  we 
may  at  least  make  .wiser  provision  for 
the  future.  And  if  we  turn  over  our  in¬ 
heritance  to  Prince  Posterity,  tenanted 
by  a  goodly  race  of  artificers  and  yeo¬ 
men,  cleansed  of  the  parasites  which 
infest  the  professions,  and  freed  from 
the  sportive  drones  who  make  a  share- 
list  possible,  the  Coming  Man  may  well 
look  back  to  us  with  gratitude,  and  hold 
our  names  in  tender  remembrance.  It 
does  not  now  appear  probable  that  he 
will  do  so. 


MUSCULAR  CHRISTIANITY. 

BY  A  CHRISTIAN  MUSCLEMAN. 


CHRISTIANITY  includes  moral- 
e  ity.  Morality  imposes  obligation 
through  every  department  of  man’s  be¬ 
ing.  It  defines  his  relation  and  deter¬ 
mines  his  duty  to  his  God,  his  fellow, 
and  himself;  and  in  himself  regards 
not  only  the  spiritual  and  the  mental, 
but  reaches  and  regulates  the  animal. 
Hence,  if  Christianity  recognizes  and 
reaffirms  all  moral  obligations,  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  justified  in  using  “  Muscular 
Christianity”  as  a  synonym  for  physical 
morality,  or  the  ethics  of  physiology. 
And  this  we  now  propose. 

But  though  we  may  easily  defend  the 
phrase,  justify  the  theory,  establish 
the  principle,  and  demonstate  its  con¬ 
sequent  obligation,  one  can  hardly  verify 
the  correspondent  fact,  or  discover  an 
accordant  practice.  In  this,  as  in  every 
department  of  human  duty,  a  frightfully 
wide  chasm  yawns  between  the  “should 
be”  and  the  “ does  be.”  Experience 
and  history  combine  to  show  a  general 
unconsciousness  of  physical  obligation, 
and  a  fatal  disregard  of  bodily  interests, 
on  the  part  of  intellectual  instructors 


and  spiritual  exemplars.  Sages  and 
saints,  for  nearly  twenty  centuries, 
have  acted  as  if  a  well  developed  body 
was  a  drawback  from  wisdom,  and  a 
disgrace  to  piety  —  and  their  bodies 
have  been.  They  have  attempted  to 
combine  the  maximum  of  sanctity  with 
the  minimum  of  vitality,  and  they  have 
generally  accomplished  it  with  the  most 
suicidal  success.  Spiritual  saints  have 
become  physical  sinners,  and  persisted 
in  it  until  the  shattered  houses  of  their 
earthly  tabernacle  could  no  longer  hinder 
the  premature  flight  of  their  impatient 
souls.  Once  in  a  century,  perhaps, 
some  solitary  Luther  has  stood  sturdily 
forth  to  give  the  world  a  stout  reform¬ 
atory  shake,  and  then  has  turned  un¬ 
gratefully  to  call  old  Juvenal  a  pagan, 
because  he  wrote  “  Sound  minds  should 
have  sound  bodies  too.”  They  seldom 
remember  that  of  the  immortal  triumvi¬ 
rate  who  fathered,  fought,  and  finished 
the  reformation,  the  brawny  champion 
whose  dauntless  spirit  would  drive  him 
to  Worms,  “though  every  tile  upon  the 
house-tops  was  a  devil,”  proved  most 
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efficient  in  the  immediate  aggressive 
strife,  and  has  always  held  the  highest 
station  in  the  eye  of  modern  fame.  In 
the  popular  regard  of  all  the  centuries 
between,  the  executive  bravery  of  the 
muscular  Luther  quite  overshadows  the 
conceptive  brain  of  the  scholarly  Me- 
lancthon. 

But  Luther  stands  almost  alone. 
Nearly  all  his  brethren,  before  and 
since,  have  subjected  their  bodies  to 
an  ultra-crucifixion,  unrequired  and  sin¬ 
ful  ;  and  while  occasionally  venerable  in 
Christian  graces,  have  made  themselves 
almost  uniformly  contemptible  in  bodily 
presence  and  physical  power.  The 
saints  have  satisfied  themselves  with 
appropriating  mind,  and  have  contented¬ 
ly  allowed  the  sinners  to  monopolize  the 
muscle. 

Now,  if  it  be  not  deemed  presumptu¬ 
ous,  we  would  like  to  try  such  conduct 
by  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  gospel.  Under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  God  plainly  indicated  his 
regard  for  physical  perfection  by 
specially  ordaining  that  his  ministers 
should  have  no  blemish  in  their  bodies  ; 
that  “whatsoever  man  was  blind,  or 
lame,  or  round-shouldered,  or  a  dwarf” 
might  take  his  place  among  the  people, 
but  could  not  rank  among  the  saints. 
For  his  immediate  service  he  required 
the  first,  the  noblest,  and  the  best,  even 
in  physical  perfections,  that  they  might 
be  indeed  a  truly  “royal  priesthood.” 
We  know  that  we  are  not  now  “under 
the  law,  but  under  grace,”  but  we  re¬ 
member  also  that  the  new  dispensation 
“came  not  to  destroy  the  old  but  to  ful¬ 
fill  ;  aqd  if  tlm  administration  of  justice 
required  physical  perfection,  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  grace,  with  its  superior  serv¬ 
ice,  may  fitly  claim  no  less.  But  the 
modern  idea  forgets  this  claim,  or  dis¬ 
regards  it  consciously  and  presumptu¬ 
ously.  The  ministry  generally  present 
a  melancholy  lack  of  physical  “  tremen¬ 
dousness,”  while  the  imitative  laity,  with 


unconscious  satire,  devote  their  feeblest 
children  to  the  sacred  office.  And  what 
the  parents  fail  to  do  for  them  the  young 
theologists  too  frequently  accomplish  for 
themselves  by  undue  haste.  '  They  com¬ 
plete  the  college  course,  take  three  years 
of  theology,  and  assume  the  pastor’s 
charge,  sometimes  before  a  single  year 
of  their  majority  has  fairly  passed — not 
to  mention  the  matrimonial  and  paternal 
relations  which  not  unfrequently  come 
in  as  incidentals  at  an  earlier  date.  And 
when  exhausted  nature  can  endure  no 
more,  and  untimely  graves  have  closed 
upon  them,  there  is  no  lack  of  pious 
wonder  at  the  “  mysterious  dispensation 
of  an  inscrutable  Providence.” 

The  Mosaic  law  required  the  age  of 
thirty  years  in  all  who  should  approach 
the  altar,  and  our  Great  High  Priest 
Himself  fulfilled  the  law  even  in  this. 
He  “began  to  be  about  thirty  years 
old”  before  he  fully  entered  upon  his 
great  life-ministry.  Paul  was  not  con¬ 
verted,  even,  till  he  was  more  than 
thirty,  and  he  was  older  still  when  he 
went  down  to  Arabia  to  take  his  three 
years  in  theology.  Timothy  had  reached 
the  manly  age  of  thirty-four  when  Paul 
admonished  him  to  let  no  man  despise 
his  youth. 

But  we  need  not  stay  to  multiply  ex¬ 
amples.  Old  Testament  and  New,  from 
Moses  receiving  the  law  when  more 
than  eighty,  to  Paul  learning  to  preach 
the  gospel  at  almost  forty,  combine  to 
prove  that  the  highest  offices  require 
the  greatest  power,  through  that  sound 
development  of  body  and  full  maturity 
of  mind  which  reason  and  experience 
declare  essential  and  which  the  Divine 
enactment,  once  formally  exacting,  has 
never  since  repealed. 

Whether,  then,  we  appeal  to  Bible 
standards,  historical  examples,  or  delib¬ 
erate  human  judgment,  this  unseemly 
haste  to  preach  appears  rather  an  un¬ 
comfortable  approximation  to  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  sin.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
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“  the  harvest  is  great  and  the  laborers 
are  few,”  but  the  field  is  ever  in  the 
Master’s  eye  and  the  hearts  of  men  are 
in  His  hands.  For  every  urgent  work 
He  provideth  earnest  workmen,  and 
when  the  harvest  ripens  fast,  He  raiseth 
rapid  reapers.  The  field  is  broad,  but 
its  harvest  is  far  too  precious  for  the 
bungling  hands  of  unfurnished  husband¬ 
men  ;  and  those  ardent  young  spirits 
who  prefer  to  gather  a  few  stalks  to-day 
rather  than  garner  abundant  sheaves 
to-morrow,  would  reap  a  rich  reward  if 
they  could  but  curb  their  impatience 
and  abide  their  time.  But  now,  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  righteous  destroy  their  own 
foundations,  and  then  stand  with  a  sort 
of  stupid  wonder,  surprised  to  see  the 
superstructure  fall.  They  kill  them¬ 
selves  in  one  way  and  receive  the  eulo¬ 
gy  of  saints  ;  the  drunkard  does  it  in 
another  and  gets  the  obloquy  of  suicide. 

Now,  with  all  -due  respect  for  the 
spirits  and  the  minds  of  our  present  and 
prospective  ministry,  we  urgently  com¬ 
mend  to  their  constant  regard  the  third 
department  of  their  being — their  much 
neglected  bodies  —  that  third  person  in 
the  trinity  of  human  existence  which  in¬ 
carnates  the  two  others,  becoming  at 
once  their  temple,  their  vehicle,  ajid 
their  instrument.  We  would  remind 
them  that  “  intellect  in  a  weak  body  is 
like  gold  in  a  spent  swimmer’s  pocket : 
the  richer  he  would  be  in  other  circum¬ 
stances,  by  so  much  the  greater  is  his 
danger  now.”  We  would  have  them 
fancy  the  spirit  of  Stephen  in  the  frame 
of  Samson,  or  the  mind  of  Edwards 
controlling  the  muscles  of  Heenan,  and 
ask  them  whether  such  a  combination 
would  not  surpass  in  power  for  good 
among  men  that  of  all  the  dyspeptic  di¬ 
vines  who  ever  went  to  Europe  for 
health  one  summer,  to  Palestine  the 
next  but  one,  and  to  Greenwood  or  Mt. 
Auburn  two  years  later  ?  And  if  they  did 
not  too  greatly  resent  our  catechism,  we 
might  still  further  inquire  whom  the  great 


“  third  estate  ”  —  the  common  people  — 
hear  more  gladly  to-day  ;  the  bloodless, 
torpid,  dyspeptic  “  Doctor  of  Divinity,” 
who  clearly  needs  the  doctor  far  more 
than  he  does  the  divinity,  or  the  hale, 
hearty,  thoroughly  alive  preacher,  who 
was  a  wide-awake,  first  class  man  be¬ 
fore  he  ever  aspired,  attempted,  or  pre¬ 
sumed  to  make  himself  a  third-rate 
minister  ?  Then,  in  the  third  and  last 
place,  if  they  did  not  positively  decline 
to  respond,  we  might  borrow  holy  words 
to  ask  if  that  was  not  “ first  which  is 
natural ,  and  afterward  that  which  is 
spiritual,”  and  if  the  physical  “founda¬ 
tions  be  destroyed,  what  can  the  ‘spirit¬ 
ually  ’  righteous  do  ?” 

No  careful  observer  of  pastors  and 
peoples  can  truthfully  deny  that  physio¬ 
logical  transgressions  occasion  much  of 
the  physical  debility  which  constantly 
hinders  and  frequently  prevents  the  per¬ 
sonal  labor  of  the  pastor,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  originates  and  aggravates 
many  of  the  difficulties  he  so  continu¬ 
ally  encounters  among  his  flock.  One 
needs  go  but  a  little  way  in  physiologic 
study  or  observation  to  learn  that  great 
mental  obliquity  as  well  as  surprising 
spiritual  obscurity  often  founds  on  a 
purely  physical  base.  Theology  may 
teach  the  existence  of  depravity,  but  one 
must  learn  of  physiology  if  he  would 
comprehend  its  full  extent.  It  does  not 
find  its  limit  in  the  heart j  it  extends 
above  into  the  palate,  reaches  down¬ 
ward  into  the  stomach,  and  runs  out¬ 
ward  into  the  limbs.  The  palate  craves 
unhealthy  dainties,  the  stomach  knows 
not  when  it  has  enough,  and  the  lazy 
limbs  refuse  the  needful  exercise.  A 
physical  conspiracy,  headed  by  appetite 
and  indolence,  sets  itself  stubbornly  in 
the  path  of  mental  progress  and  hangs 
heavy,  hindering  weights  on  the  wings 
of  the  spirit.  The  downright  “laziness” 
of  good  old  plain-speaking  times  has 
filtered  through  the  euphemistic  phrases 
of  modern  fashion,  until  it  reappears  as 
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a  “constitutional  aversion  to  protracted 
exertion,”  and  a  vastly  popular  thing  it 
has  grown  to  be.  Sensuality,  in  most 
refined  and  delicate  forms,  slily  sends 
its  poisonous  streams  even  into  mental 
channels,  steals  insidiously  into  the 
midst  of  social  enjoyment,  and  leaves 
its  foul  sediment  to  soil  and  stain  the 
very  spirit. 

Now,  while  we  rejoice  in  the  noble 
things  which  the  ministry  have  done , 
we  cannot  restrain  our  regret  for  those 
other  things  which  they  have  left  un¬ 
done.  We  admire  the  intellectual  agil¬ 
ity  which  climbs  so  easily  to  metaphysic 
heights,  and  wonder  at  the  mental  poise 
which  walks  so  steadily  along  the  gid¬ 
diest  heights  of  theologic  mystery  ;  but 
we  cannot  withhold  the  delicate  intima¬ 
tion  that  if  they  would  but  clamber  down 
from  the  loftiness  of  those  polemic  plat¬ 
forms  whereon  they  delight  to  exercise 
themselves  so  nimbly,  to  the  lowly  hy¬ 
gienic  plane  where  we  simple  laymen 
live  and  move  and  have  our  daily  being, 
they  might  discover  a  broad,  almost  un¬ 
trodden  field,  in  which  they  have  not 
only  a  legitimate  right,  but  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation  to  walk  with  exemplary  footsteps. 
We  would  remind  them  of  that  noble 
old  apostle,  chief  of  the  early  ministry, 
who  earnestly  enjoined  upon  his  breth¬ 
ren  to  “eat  and  drink  to  the  glory  of 
God.”  And  we  think  the  spirit  of  that 
injunction  may  fairly  extend  beyond 
the  table,  till  it  presides  in  the  bath, 
governs  in  the  gymnasium,  regulates 
the  hours  of  sleep,  and  everywhere  aims 
at  the  complete  physical  salvation  of  our 
race. 

Let  us  expect  of  our  spiritual  shep¬ 
herds  that  they  show  themselves  “  exam¬ 
ples  to  the  flock,”  even  in  physical  man¬ 
hood.  Let  us  as  laymen  show  ourselves 


occasionally  willing  to  hear  a  sermon 
from  such  a  text  as  “  Health  is  a  duty, 
sickness  is  sin”;  or,  “  Perfect  health 
is  physical  religion  ;  ”  and  always  glad 
to  witness  the  ministerial  life  which  at¬ 
tests  the  fulfillment  of  that  duty,  and 
embodies  such  religion. 

As  one  of  the  “sons  of  the  prophets  ” 
we  respectfully  beg  leave  to  recommend 
the  “  athletic  virtue  ”  of  the  gymnastic 
Greek  as  an  essential  aid  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  mental  wealth  and  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  power. 

And  we  presume  to  introduce  the  oar, 
the  bat,  the  foil,  the  gloves,  the  dumb¬ 
bell,  and  the  Indian  club,  as  most  effic¬ 
ient  helps  to  virtue  and  most  potent 
means  of  grace.  While  to  those  most 
earnest  in  the  swift  pursuit  of  health 
fast-flying  or  already  fled,  we  intimate 
that  the  new  wheel -footed  biped — the 
velocipede — may  help  them  the  sooner 
to  overtake  the  chase.  And  we  even 
venture  to  suggest,  that  when  Paul  so 
carefully  kept  his  own  body  under  and 
charged  his  brethren  to  eat  and  drink 
to  the  glory  of  God,  he  understood  well 
the  relation  between  dyspepsia  and  dis¬ 
trust,  and  knew  that  digestion  has  more 
to  do  with  devotion  than  most  modern 
apostles  seem  to  suspect. 

Constant  devotion  to  spirit  can  never 
atone  for  continual  neglect  of  body ; 
and  lying  lips  are  not  more  truly  “an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,”  than  crooked 
spines,  dyspeptic  stomachs,  and  con¬ 
sumptive  lungs.  The  present  growing 
interest  in  breath  and  blood  and  mus¬ 
cle  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  we  cordially 
wish  it  abundant  increase,  with  a  hearty 
belief  that  the  church  militant  will  be¬ 
come  more  rapidly  the  church  trium¬ 
phant,  when  her  captains  give  more 
earnest  heed  to  Muscular  Christianity. 
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THAT  the  beach  sands  of  the  up¬ 
per  coast  counties  of  California 
and  the  lower  coast  counties  of  Oregon 
are  auriferous  is  well  known.  The 
sands  contain  gold  and  platinum  in  mi¬ 
nute  scales  or  particles,  and  a  large  per 
centage  of  magnetic  iron  or  iron  sand, 
commonly  called  black  sand,  which  is 
mixed  or  blended  with  the  common 
beach  sand,  the  bulk  of  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  quartz-crystal  and  grey-blend. 
These  sands  carry  sufficient  gold  to 
make  mining  for  it  remunerative  in  lo¬ 
calities  that  occur  along  the  coast  for  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles. 
Gold  mining  at  certain  points  has  been 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
the  last  seventeen  years.  Beach  min¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  called,  differs  widely  from 
placer  mining  or  any  other  kind  of  gold 
mining.  The  mode  generally  adopted 
by  the  miners  is  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  aid  of  natural  laws  governing  the 
winds,  tides,  and  surf,  which  act  as  a 
great  natural  separator,  separating  the 
lighter  and  useless  from  the  heavier  and 
precious  particles.  The  force  of  the 
wind  drives  heavy  swells  upon  the 
beach  at  high  tide,  and  with  them  a 
body  of  sand  more  or  less  in  quantity, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  winds 
and  tide,  and  upon  the  receding  or  ebb 
of  the  tide  the  surf  lashes  the  beach 
and  carries  back  with  the  undertow  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  sands,  leaving  a 
portion  of  the  iron  sands,  gold,  and 
platinum,  whose  specific  gravity  causes 
them  to  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom 
and  thus  left  behind.  At  low  water  the 
miners  go  down  upon  the  beach  and 
scrape  up  the  iron  sand,  (which  is  gene¬ 
rally  left  by  the  tide  in  thin  layers)  and 
pack  it  back  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
surf,  when  it  is  washed,  separating  the 
gold  from  the  matrix  iron  sand.  The 


usual  mode  of  washing  is  with  a  small 
stream  of  water  in  a  sluice,  terminating 
on  an  apron  or  Tom,  with  turned-up 
sides  and  ends  —  the  bottom  perforated 
with  small  holes,  under  which  is  a  wood¬ 
en  box  set  slightly  sloping,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  covered  with  amalgamated 
sheet  copper.  The  sands  containing  the 
small  particles  of  gold  are  washed  upon 
the  apron,  and,  passing  through  the 
small  holes,  strike  vertically  upon  the 
copper  below,  the  gold  adhering  to  the 
copper,  while  the  sands  pass  off  through 
an  opening  in  the  lower  end  of  the  box. 
This  primitive  contrivance  (although 
stationary)  is  called  a  “  machine.”  Such 
a  mode  of  working  is  necessarily  imper¬ 
fect,  as  all  the  gold  that  does  not  in¬ 
stantly  adhere  to  the  copper  is  washed 
off  and  lost.  Miners  are  aware  that 
rusty  or  coated  gold  has  no  affinity  for 
quicksilver,  and  therefore  will  not  ad¬ 
here  to  amalgamated  copper.  Again, 
the  great  specific  gravity  of  the  iron 
sand  renders  it  much  more  difficult  to 
separate  than  light  earth,  as  in  placer 
mining. 

Within  the  last  three  years  a  new  and 
heretofore  unknown  field  or  source  of 
mining  has  been  discovered,  i.  e .,  old 
deposits  of  iron  sand  containing  gold. 
These  deposits  lie  back  of  the  present 
beach  and  above  high-water  mark,  and 
consist  of  extensive  layers  of  iron  sand, 
from  a  few  inches  to  three  and  four  feet 
in  thickness.  Thus  far  but  three  of 
these  ancient  deposits  have  been  dis¬ 
covered.  One  at  Crescent  City  in  Del 
Norte  County,  one  at  Randolph  in  Curry 
County,  Oregon,  and  one,  recently,  in 
Klamath  County,  five  miles  below  Trin¬ 
idad.  At  Randolph,  the  strata  of  iron 
sand  lies  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  level  and 
three  miles  back  from  the  present  beach. 
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Above  this  strata  of  iron  sand  are  sixty 
feet  of  common  beach  sand,  and  on  top 
of  it  a  forest  of  immense  cedar  trees. 
One  would  naturally  ask  how  that  strata 
of  sand  came  there,  evidently  deposited 
by  the  action  of  the  surf  and  tides,  as 
deposits  are  now  made  at  the  present 
sea  level.  The  writer  does  not,  propose 
to  explain  the  phenomena,  but  to  de¬ 
scribe  existing  facts  and  let  the  reader 
draw  his  own  conclusions. 

As  before  stated,  the  existence  of 
auriferous  sands  upon  the  coast  is  gen¬ 
erally  known,  but  the  existence  of  beach 
sands  at  a  high  elevation  above  the  pres¬ 
ent  ocean  level  is  not  generally  known  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  sealed  book  to  most  Cali¬ 
fornians,  and  even  to  many  people  living 
upon  it.  My  attention  was  first  attract¬ 
ed  to  it  by  seeing  layers  of  beach  sand 
and  gravel  on  the  top  of  the  bluff  at 
Trinidad  in  Klamath  County,  and  upon 
inquiry  and  investigation,  I  found  that 
the  beach  sand  extended  back  from  the 
coast  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and 
in  some  places  at  an  elevation  of  twelve 
hundred  feet. 

At  Trinidad  and  elsewhere  along  the 
coast,  there  are  cone-shaped  conglom¬ 
erate  rocks,  whose  heads  are  raised  up 
out  of  the  ocean.  These  rocks  are 
made  up  of  beach  sand,  pebbles,  shells, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  must  have  been  formed 
above  the  water  line  ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  bluffs  above  the  ocean  level  (where 
exposed,  and  where  ravines  are  cut 
through  the  upper  strata  of  beaclrsands 
and  gravel)  reveal  primitive  rock.  At 
Gold  Bluffs,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Klamath  River,  the  “bluffs”  attain  a 
perpendicular  altitude  of  four  hundred 
feet,  and  are  composed  of  layers  of 
beach  sand,  gravel,  and  washed  boul¬ 
ders  cemented  together,  underneath 
which  are  the  trunks  of  immense  red¬ 
wood  trees,  lying  horizontally,  and 
stumps  of  trees  standing  in  place  below 
the  present  ocean  level.  The. position 
of  these  trees  and  the  conglomerate 
rocks,  and  the  great  depth  and  high  alti¬ 


tude  of  the  deposit  of  sand  lying  in 
regular  strata,  with  the  same  gradual 
formation  as  with  the  present  ocean 
beach,  will  disprove  the  theory  of  this 
extensive  tract  of  country  being  caused 
by  any  sudden  upheaval,  and  show,  on 
the  contrary,  that  whatever  changes 
have  taken  place  have  been  gradual, 
extending  through  a  great  period  of 
time.  There  must  have  been  a  gradual 
depression  and  afterwards  a  gradual  ele¬ 
vation,  and  subsequently  a  partial  de¬ 
pression  again,  or  else  the  ocean  has  not 
always  remained  at  its  present  level. 
The  same  phenomena  exist  in  New 
Zealand  and  in  Australia,  where  the 
same  peculiar  auriferous  sands,  lying  in 
regular  strata  farabove  the  ocean  level, 
are  met  with  the  same  as  here.  There 
the  miners  drift  in  on  the  face  of  the 
bluffs,  following  the  “  pay”  strata,  which 
they  call  “terrace  mining,”  and  beach 
mining  is  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as 
here.  Here,  as  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  the  auriferous  sands  extend 
far  out  in  the  ocean.  Opposite  Cres¬ 
cent  City,  ten  miles  out  to  sea,  gold  was 
found  by  sinking  a  lead,  with  tallow  on 
the  lower  end — fine  particles  of  gold  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  tallow.  The  beach  sands 
as  far  down  as  San  Francisco  contain 
gold,  but  in  such  small  quantities  that 
it  will  not  pay  for  working.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  beach  sands  as  far 
up  as  Puget  Sound  ;  the  “paying”  belt 
being  within  the  boundaries  above  de¬ 
scribed. 

Along  the  coast  on  this  sand  belt,  in 
the  counties  of  Humboldt,  Klamath, 
and  Del  Norte,  the  finest  forests  of  red¬ 
wood,  fir,  spruce,  and  Oregon  pine  cov¬ 
er  this  immense  tract  from  the  beach 
back  to  the  foot-hills.  In  Oregon,  the 
redwood  gives  place  to  the  cedar;  ex¬ 
cept  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould, 
there  seems  to  be  no  soil.*  The  roots  of 
most  trees  and  shrubs  spread  out  upon 
the  top  of  the  ground,  and  seem  to  take 
their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  always  kept  moist  by  the  dense 
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fogs  that  almost  perpetually  hang  over 
the  coast.  This  seeming  sterility  of 
common  beach  sand  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  as  the  sands  contain  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  minute  sea-shells,  which  are 
almost  wholly  composed  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  the  strongest 
and  best  of  fertilizers,  and  account  for 
the  great  fertility  of  clean  beach  sand. 
Between  the  tall  trees,  which  stand  very 
thick,  is  an  undergrowth  of  brush  and 
vines  —  so  thick  that  a  man  cannot 
travel  through  it  without  first  cutting  a 
trail ;  ferns  grow  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  high  ;  salmon  berries,  huckleber¬ 
ries,  strawberries,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  wild  fruit,  grow  in  great  profusion 
and  excellence.  Except  a  few  trails 
leading  to  important  points,  this  sand 
country  north  of  Humboldt  Bay  is  a 
terra  incognita,  and  will  probably  re¬ 
main  so  until  the  country  is  opened 
with  railroads.  As  the  coast  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  commerce  —  there  being  no  good 
harbors,  but  incessant  fogs,  shoal  water, 
sunken  rocks,  and  a  tremendous  swell 
and  surf,  even  when  there  is  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  on  shore  —  upon  this  sand- 
belt  the  aborigines  greatly  outnumber 
the  whites.  They  belong  to  the  Wallie 
family  of  California  Indians,  and  in 
many  respects  differ  from  their  brethren 
in  the  middle  and  lower  counties  of  the 
State.  They  are  lighter  colored  and 
more  intelligent;  are  divided  up  in 
bands,  live  in  rancheros,  or  villages, 
and  subsist  on  shell-fish,  (mussels)  ber¬ 
ries,  and  wild  game.  They  live  under 
ground  ;  their  houses  or  huts  consist  of 
a  roof  placed  over  a  hole  dug  in  the 
ground  ;  in  place  of  a  door,  they  have  a 
round  hole  just  large  enough  to  crawl 
into,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  or  is  cut  through  the 
roof.  They  bury  their  dead  under  the 
noses  of  the  living,  and  with  them  all 
their  worldly  goods.  If  a  man  of. im¬ 
portance,  his  house  is  burned  and  he  is 
buried  on  its  site.  They  are  ready  to 
resent  a  wrong,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 


kill  an  enemy,  be  he  white  or  red.  They 
entertain  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  Un¬ 
cle  Sam’s  ability  to  punish  them  for  any 
aggression  against  the  pale  faces,  and 
they  use  arrows  poisoned  with  rattle¬ 
snake  virus.  They  display  a  good  deal 
of  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill  in 
their  canoes,  skull  caps,  and  baskets 
that  will  hold  water,  and  in  which  they 
boil  their  food  by  heating  stones  and 
putting  them  in  baskets  filled  with  water. 
Their  mode  of  taking  wild  ducks  dis¬ 
plays  an  invention  worthy  of  record. 
There  are  myriads  of  wild  fowl  that  fre¬ 
quent  the  lagoons  in  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  to  feed  upon  berries.  The  Indi¬ 
ans  select  a  suitable  place  where  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  about  two  feet  deep,  then  spread  a 
net  secured  to  stakes  midway  between  the 
bottom  and  the  surface,  the  meshes  of 
which  are  just  large  enough  to  admit  a 
duck’s  head.  They  then  sprinkle  ber¬ 
ries  over  it,  which  sink  to  the  bottom  on 
the  sand.  The  ducks  see  the  berries 
and  dive  for  them.  They  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  passing  their  heads  and  necks 
through  the  meshes,  but  when  they  have 
secured  the  berry  and  attempt  to  return, 
the  feathers  prevent  their  drawing  their 
heads' out  of  the  net.  The  net  being 
secured,  they  are  held  in  a  natural  div¬ 
ing  position,  powerless  to  make  any  re¬ 
sistance  or  noise  to  frighten  the  others 
away.  In  that  manner  large  numbers 
of  them  are  secured.  Of  the  morals  of 
these  strange  people  perhaps  the  least 
said  the  better.  Charitably  viewed, 
they  may  compare  favorably  with  their 
white  brethren  similarly  situated. 

As  the  discovery  of  most  of  the  gold 
fields  has  been  the  result  of  accident, 
so  also  was  the  existence  of  gold  in  the 
beach  sands,  which  was  unexpectedly 
found  by  Mr.  Eugene  Du  Bertram,  in 
1850.  He,  with  a  party  of  prospecting 
miners,  was  toilsomely  proceeding  down 
the  coast  in  quest  of  provisions.  They 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  beach,  it  be¬ 
ing  impossible  to  strike  through  the 
country  on  account  of  the  impenetrable 
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jungle  or  underbrush.  In  passing  along 
the  beach  at  the  upper  Gold  Bluffs  in 
Klamath  County,  they  were  surprised 
to  see  the  sands  presenting  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  vast  sheet  of  gold.  So 
clean  had  the  great  natural  separator  — 
surf  and  tide  —  done  its  work,  that  the 
surface  of  the  beach  was  nearly  covered 
with  gold,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  astonished  party  could  realize  the 
fact  that  what  to  them  glittered  was  in 
reality  gold,  and  not  an  optical  illusion. 
As  they  became  satisfied  that  it  was  no 
illusion,  their  natural  cupidity  began  to 
show  itself;  here  to  them  was  untold 
wealth,  and  how  to  profit  by  the  discov¬ 
ery  and  keep  others  from  coming  in  and 
reaping  the  harvest  they  considered 
theirs  by  right  of  discovery,  was  to  them 
the  all-important  question.  They  had 
no  time  to  waste  in  idle  speculations,  as 
the  demands  of  hunger  compelled  them 
to  pursue  their  journey  to  Trinidad, 
thirty  miles  distant,  without  delay, 
where  there  was  a  small  settlement  and 
a  rancheria,  and  where  they  could  re¬ 
plenish  their  empty  larder.  Scraping 
up  a  few  handsfull  of  the  golden  sands, 
with  light  hearts  and  empty  stomachs 
they  tramped  on,  keeping  to  themselves 
the  secret  of  their  discovery.  At  San 
Francisco  they  exhibited  their  sands 
(which  proved  nearly  one-half  gold)  to 
a  few  influential  and  favored  parties, 
who  speedily  formed  a  company  and 
embarked  on  a  revenue  cutter  to  take 
formal  possession  of  the  fabled  Ophir. 
In  order  to  keep  the  secret  from  the 
people  of  Trinidad,  (the  nearest  landing 
Vol.  11—35. 


place)  they  lay  to  off  the  Gold  Bluffs, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  land 
through  the  surf  in  a  small  boat.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  boat  capsized 
and  out  of  the  six  men  who  embarked 
five  were  drowned,  and  the  sixth,  which 
proved  to  be  Mr.  Bertram,  was  hauled 
out  of  the  surf  in  an  exhausted  condi¬ 
tion  by  an  Indian  who  happened  to  be 
watching  the  movement.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  party,  deeming  it  unwise  to 
make  any  further  attempt  to  land,  set 
sail  for  Trinidad  and  from  thence  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  foot  up  the  coast  to  the  bluffs. 
But  alas  for  human  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  !  Where  they  expected  to  find  the 
beach  covered  with  gold,  no  gold  was  to 
be  seen.  They  had  made  no  calcula¬ 
tion  and  had  no  thought  of  the  many 
changes  that  had  taken  place  at  each 
successive  tide  since  the  first  discovery. 
Disappointed,  heart-sick,  tired,  and  foot¬ 
sore,  they  retraced  their  weary  steps  to 
Trinidad,  and  there  embarked  for  San 
Francisco,  leaving  behind  the  glittering 
castles  that  their  feverish  imaginations 
had  built  high  up  in  those  faithless 
sands.  Mr.  Bertram  and  one  or  two 
others  were  still  sanguine  that  what  they 
had  once  seen  a  propitious  tide  would 
reveal  again.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  beach  has  been  worked,  when 
the  surf  and  tides  were  favorable,  with 
not  fabulous,  but  moderate  profits  to 
the  favored  owners  from  that  to  the 
present  time,  and  bids  fair  to  last  for 
a  long  time  in  the  future.  Thus  be¬ 
gan  and  ended  the  Gold  Bluffs  bub¬ 
ble. 
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TO  him  who,  from  the  studious 
retirement  of  philosophic  specu¬ 
lation,  carefully  regards  the  various 
phases  and  manifold  tendencies  of  our 
age,  it  appears  one  of  reality,  harsh 
and  matter-of-fact  —  reverencing  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  but  material  success. 
The  modern  American  man  holds  in 
utter  contempt  everything  of  doubtful 
advantage,  not  useful  in  itself  or  ap- 
praisable  as  money’s  worth,  no  matter 
how  elevating  or  refining  its  abstract 
influence  may  be,  and  “  cash  payment  ” 
—  or  some  fictitious  substitute  therefor 
—  is  fast  becoming  “the  sole  nexus 
between  man  and  man.” 

Political  Science  has  degenerated  to 
an  art,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a  subordi¬ 
nate  means  of  money-getting.  History 
is  but  a  remorseless  analysis,  and  Fic¬ 
tion  runs  on  forgeries,  dinners,  and 
divorces.  The  drama  has  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  before  the  ballet,  which,  gor¬ 
geously  disarrayed,  leads  the  eye  in 
close  pursuit  of  the  imagination ;  it  is 
the  era  of  base  mimes,  and  sock  and 
buskin  have  abandoned  the  stage  from 
which  more  practical  garments  were 
preparing  to  flee.  Poetry  is  turned  into 
an  advertising  medium,  or,  preserving 
its  formal  identity,  displays  a  monstrous 
pre-Raphaelism  almost  without  light  or 
coloring.  Inspiration  is  no  longer  need¬ 
ed  and  poems  are  made  to  order ;  our 
bards,  like  Thomas  Tucker,  (whose 
metrical  history  whilom  delighted  our 
childish  ears)  sing  for  their  suppers, 
and  market  their  loves  and  their  sor¬ 
rows.  Pegasus  must  henceforth  be  rep¬ 
resented  either  as  a  pack-horse  or  as  a 
velocipede,  while  the  Muses  remind  us, 
only  by  the  graceful  distortion  they 
practise,  of  the  land  of  their  birth. 

Perhaps  the  clatter  of  machinery  and 
the  hum  of  trade  deaden  the  intellectual 


perceptions  ;  certainly,  some  such  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  required  to  account  for  the 
insensibility  of  our  generation  to  the 
merits  of  the  great  world-song  which 
has  been  chosen  for  present  considera¬ 
tion.  A  few  hearts  thrill  beneath  the 
influence  of  its  matchless  harmony,  and 
recognize  the  tones  of  a  master-singer, 
but  scarcely  a  mark  of  attention  has 
been  bestowed  by  the  public  at  large 
upon  this  most  wonderful  production  of 
genius.  Other  works  as  great  have  met 
with  similar  neglect  on  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  even  Paradise  Lost  had  few 
admirers  until  Addison’s  time  ;  true  lov¬ 
ers  of  poetry  must  therefore  derive  what 
solace  they  may  from  the  assurance 
that  posterity  will  rightly  estimate  the 
treasure-which  we  so  palpably  neglect. 
The  poem  in  itself  has  all  the  elements 
of  immortality;  such  songs  bind  ages 
together,  and  the  day  will  yet  come 
when  the  now  forgotten  author  will  be 
deemed  worthy  to  be  placed  in  “Fame’s 
eternal  bead-roll.” 

Perhaps,  even,  his  country,  in  tardy 
atonement,  may  lay  the  corner-stone  of 
a  monument  to  his  memory.  When  a 
new  Renaissance  shall  come,  its  trouba¬ 
dours  will  delight  to  imitate  the  bard 
whom  we  in  our  barbarism  almost  de¬ 
spise,  and  his  knightly  devotion  to  his 
ladye  will  be  the  inspiring  theme  of 
many  a  lay,  but  all  less  sweet  than  his 
own  wild  song  of  despairing  love. 

Believing  that  I  shall  confer  a  benefit 
on  many  readers  who  have  never  had 
their  attention  properly  directed  to  the 
beauties  of  this  great  work,  or  their  in¬ 
terest  rightly  awakened  in  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  its  heroic  author,  as  well  as 
inspired  with  a  desire  to  aid  in  its  trans¬ 
mission  to  posterity,  I  propose  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  few  remarks,  not  so  much  in  the 
nature  of  criticism  as  of  comment. 
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The  poem  is  elegiac,  and  its  form —  the  part  of  the  bard.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
that  known  as  the  ballad — at  once  the  sure  that  our  author  has  not  been  to 
simplest  and  truest.  Happily  ignorant  some  extent  influenced,  though  perhaps 
of  the  trills  and  fantastic  variations  of  unconsciously,  by  the  example  of  the 


later  times,  the  singers  of  old  chose  this 
form  of  song  when  they  wished  to  speak 
to  the  heart.  The  scalds  of  the  heroic 
North  and  the  bards  and  harpers  of  the 
Celtic  lands  used  its  regular  cadences, 
as  well  as  the  wilder  dithyramb,  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  Berserker  madness,  or  exciting 
their  picturesque  chieftains  to  glory. 
Assuming  a  definite  form  in  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied,  it  continued  to  improve 
until  the  legends  of  the  Cid  and  the 
martial  lay  of  Chevy  Chase  illustrated 
its  fitness  for  the  delineation  of  stirring 
scenes  and  tender  emotions,  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  our  own  day  and  our 
own  nation  to  witness  its  attainment  of 
absolute  perfection  in  the  Lament  of 
Joseph  Bowers. 

The  commencement  of  the  poem  is  at 
once  sententious  and  comprehensive, 
simply  introducing  the  hero  with  only 
so  much  of  remark  as  may  enable  the 
reader  to  enter  into  the  sympathy  of 
acquaintance  with  him,  yet  therein  dis¬ 
playing  a  beautiful  instance  of  fraternal 
affection  and  an  example  of  exalted  na¬ 
tional  pride,  well  calculated  to  inculcate 
patriotism.  Considered  in  this  light, 
the  words  derive  additional  grandeur 
from  their  very  simplicity  and  direct¬ 
ness  : 

My  name  it  is  Jo  Bowers, 

I  have  a'  brother  Ike; 

I  come  from  old  Missouri, 

And  all  the  way  from  Pike.” 

The  direct  self-assertiveness  here  il¬ 
lustrated,  though  but  the  natural  result 
of  odr  free  institutions,  is  very  rare 
among  poets,  who  are,  as  a  class,  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  assuming  a  super¬ 
cilious  modesty.  A  man’s  name  is  his 
idea  —  that  by  which  the  mind  distin¬ 
guishes  him  and  maintains  his  identity. 
Heroes  are  often  thus  introduced  by 
their  celebrants,  nor  are  instances  whol¬ 
ly  wanting  of  similar  allusions  to  self  on 


great  Mantuan,  who  commences  his  epic 
in  this  manner — in  language,  however, 
which  the  better  taste  of  Mr.  Bowers 
induced  him  to  avoid  : 

“  I  lie  ego,  qui  quondam,  gracili  modulatus  avena 

Carmen,  et  egressus  sylvas 

The  above  passage  might  afford 
ground  for ,  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  a  man  of  inferior  intellect,  but 
it  is  the  privilege  of  genius  to  imitate 
what  it  also  surpasses. 

The  poet’s  allusion  to  his  dear  native 
country,  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
opening  verse,  is  of  so  touching  a  na¬ 
ture  that  the  unharmonious  geograph¬ 
ical  application  loses  its  monosyllabic 
harshness  ;  yet,  even  in  the  use  of  a 
word  so  plain,  he  is  able  to  bring  to  his 
support  the  distinguished  authority  of 
Virgil,  who  alludes  in  the  ^Eneid  to  an 
inhabitant  of  the  same  country  and  uses 
almost  the  same  word.  I  cite  the  pas¬ 
sage,  commending  it  as  well  to  archae¬ 
ologists  for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
vexed  questions  of  origin  and  discov¬ 
ery,  as  to  those  who  love  to  trace  even 
slight  resemblances  between  great 
minds : 

“  Ipse  Quirinali  lituo,  pavaque  sedebat 
Succinctus  trabea,  Icevaque  ancile  gerebat 
Picus  equum  domitor." 

After  his  felicitous  introduction  of 
himself,  the  poet  next  gives  .us,  in  easy 
and  graceful  language,  the  argument  of 
his  work : 

“  I’ll  tell  you  why  I  left  thar 
And  how  I  came  to  roam, 

And  leave  my  poor  old  Mammy, 

So  far  away  from  home." 

The  use  of  the  broad  provincialism  at 
the  end  of  the  first  line  —  as  well  as 
elsewhere  throughout  the  poem  —  and 
the  tender  diminutive  for  mother  will, 
doubtless,  be  objected  to  by  critics  who 
in  over-niceness  lose  sight  of  the  writ¬ 
er’s  individuality,  and  would  have  even 
patriotism  and  the  enduring  recollec- 
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tions  of  childhood  yield  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  arbitrary  rules,  but  to  me  they 
seem  to  possess  that  quality  of  simple 
grandeur  which  marks  the  Doric  odes  of 
Pindar. 

In  the  last  line  of  the  quatrain  we 
find  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  iambic  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  delineation  of  pathos,  and 
another  great  example  is  added  to  that 
of  Burns,  to  the  discomfiture  of  those 
ingenious  pedants  who  maintain  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  employing  the  trochee  in  such 
cases. 

In  a  few  stirring  stanzas  we  are  now 
presented  with  the  incidents  which  lead 
by  a  regular  sequence  to  the  denou- 
ment  of  the  plot,  and  herein  the  collo¬ 
quial  style  is  used  with  striking  effect  to 
lend  vivacity  to  the  action  of  the  work. 
Without  violation  of  the  unities,  and 
with  a  high  regard  for  poetical  justice 
and  the  inculcation  of  morality,  the  poet 
succeeds  in  rapidly  introducing  his  per¬ 
sonages,  in  changing  the  scene,  in  con¬ 
trasting  the  alternations  of  liveliest  joy 
and  deepest  woe  —  in  short,  in  effect¬ 
ively  displaying  the  workings  of  all  the 
various  emotions  of  the  human  heart. 

The  declaration  of  love,  from  which 
so  many  and  dire  evils  follow,  is  plain 
and  direct,  and  so  natural  and  appro¬ 
priate  that  it  may  well  be  cited  as  a 
model  for  practical  imitation  ;  it  is  only 
equalled  by  the  consenting  response 
which  it  unfortunately  elicited  : 

“  I  axed  her  if  she ’d  marry  me, 

She  said  it  was  a  whack." 

I  cannot  forbear  noticing  a  resem¬ 
blance  which  exists  between  the  thought 
here  presented  and  that  clothed  in  more 
ornate  language  by  Tennyson,  in  de¬ 
scribing  a  similar  scene,  but  advert  to  it 
without  prejudice  to  that  author  : 

“  Her  deep  1  I  will ’ 

Breathed  like  a  covenant  of  God  to  hold 
Through  all  the  worlds.” 

Without  detracting  from  the  rhetori¬ 
cal  beauty  of  the  language  here  em¬ 
ployed,  an  impartial  reader,  in  view  of 


the  great  fact  that  Truth  is  grandest  in 
simplicity,  must  award  the  palm  to  the 
energetic  reply  of  the  Pikian  maid.  Im¬ 
agine  fora  moment  the  rapturous  trans¬ 
port  of  the  devoted  Bowers  at  the  sud¬ 
den  realization  of  his  long-cherished 
hopes  ;  a  transport,  alas  !  too  soon  to  be 
tempered  by  the  suggestions  of  pru¬ 
dence.  The  joy-bringing  words  are 
subsequently  qualified,  as,  with  an  ad¬ 
mirable  spirit  of  forecast  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  instinct  so  characteristic  of  our 
thoughtful  virgins,  the  loved  one  breaks 
from  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  the 
requirements  of  society  and  suggests  to 
her  rapt  swain  the  necessity  of  devising 
ways  and  means  to  meet  them.  But  let 
the  poet  speak : 

“  Says  she  to  me  :  ‘Jo  Bowers, 

Before  we  hitch  for  life, 

You  ought  to  get  a  little  home 
To  keep  your  little  wife.’  ” 

The  unnatural  suddenness  of  this 
proposition  has  been  much  censured, 
but  it  is  admirably  modified  by  the 
tender  playfulness  of  the  language 
which  conveys  it.  The  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  mind  of  the  lover  is  a  de¬ 
termined  resolution  to  overcome  all 
obstacles,  to  which  he  gives  utterance 
in  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  a  distant  land  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  wishes  of 
his  beloved.  Then  is  her  womanly 
heart  melted  by  this  ready  acceptance 
of  her  terms,  and  overcome  by  a  sense 
of  the  depth  of  love  she  has  won  ;  she 
vociferates  an  enthusiastic  approval 
and  accompanies  applause  with  delight¬ 
ful  rewards.  But  no  language  is  so 
appropriate  in  setting  forth  the  tender 
scene  as  that  employed  by  the  bard  : 

“  Says  she  to  me,  ‘  Jo  Bowers, 

You  are  the  man  to  win  ! 

Here ’s  a  kiss  to  bind  the  bargain  ’ — 

And  she  hove  a  dozen  in" 

“  Dozen  ”  is  here  put  by  synecdoche  for 
a  great  but  indefinite  number,  just  as 
Homer  uses  myriad;  nor  is  the  poet  to 
be  censured  for  a  resort  to  figure  in 
this  case,  as  accuracy  of  computation 
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is  not  to  be  expected  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  the  rapid  succession  no  less 
than  the  ecstatic  nature  of  the  events 
would  exert  a  paralyzing  influence  on 
the  calculative  faculty,  and  long  before 
the  bestowal  of  the  corflplete  number 
designated,  the  power  of  enumeration 
would  be  totally  gone. 

It  was  wise  to  forbear  all  attempt  at 
description  of  the  sensations  which 
must  have  followed  this  luxuriant  re¬ 
dundance  of  osculation  ;  it  is  not  well 
to  provoke  the  imagination  by  glowing 
sensuality,  and  the  writers — many  of 
them  men  of  genius,  too — who  use  this 
method  (a  very  indirect  one)  of  indoc¬ 
trinating  their  readers  with  the  lofty 
precepts  of  morality,  seldom  achieve 
an  enduring  fame.  It  is  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  that  Swinburne  and  others  of  his 
school  have  either  neglected  the  study 
of  the  works  of  our  author,  or  failed  to 
follow  his  shining  example. 

We  now  have  a  masterly  hiatus  in  the 
action  of  the  poem,  caused  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  omission  of  the  final  interview, 
which,  with  a  refinement  of  tenderness 
seldom  surpassed,  is  left  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  Nor  is  the  pilgrimage,  with 
its  wealth  of  adventure  and  vicissitudes, 
made  the  subject  of  an  episode,  but  in 
his  silence  on  this  subject,  I  think— 
with  all  due  deference  be  it  written — 
that  the  poet  erred.  The  greatest  of 
bards  must  nod  at  times,  and  besides, 
were  a  work  absolutely  free  from  faults, 
it  would  become  a  skilful  critic  to  inter¬ 
polate  them.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  failure  to  notice  what  so  directly 
and  temptingly  presented  itself,  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  reflection  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  treat  the  theme  fully  would 
bring  the  writer  into  a  comparison  with 
Spenser,  and  even — from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  his  plot  and  similarity  of  his 
subject — render  him  liable  to  a  charge 
of  imitation  ;  that  great  author  having 
set  forth  a  like  journey  in  words  which 
could  but  be  to  some  extent  adopted,  as — 

“A  gentle  knight  went  pricking  o’er  ‘  the  plains.’  ” 


For  this  reason,  or  some  other  equally 
valid,  the  scene  is  changed,  not  without 
some  abruptness,  to  California,  which 
was  to  witness  the  hopes  and  endeavors 
of  the  much-enamored  man  and  to  be 
immortalized  in  his  pathetic  lament 
over  their  disappointment  and  futility. 

The  facts,  duly  set  forth,  that  our 
hero  arrived,  in  an  impoverished,  or  at 
least,  impecunious  condition,  at  the  end 
of  his  journey  is  skilfully  adduced  to 
enhance  the  difficulties  under  which  it 
was  undertaken,  while  his  industry  and 
unwearied  application,  lightened  only 
by  thought  of  the  dear  one  for  whom 
he  toiled,  read  us  a  lesson  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  maintaining  an  unyielding 
front  against  despondency ;  well  hath 
Froissart  declared  that  a  knight  hath 
ever  double  courage  at  need,  when  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  recollection  of  the  looks 
and  words  of  a  beautiful  and  virtuous 
woman  ! 

The  description  of  mining  operations, 
as  carried  on  in  those  early  days,  lends 
something  of  a  historic  interest  to  the 
song,  while  the  words  used  are  forcible 
and  appropriate.  What  can  be  finer 
for  instance,  than  the  poet’s  allusion  to 
his  own  exertions,  where  he  says  that 
he — 

“  Went  down  upon  the  bowlders 
Just  like  a  thousand  bricks  ”  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  immense 
and  crushing  force  which  must  have 
been  put  forth  to  justify  such  a  com¬ 
parison.  This  simile,  though  eminently 
apposite,  has  met  with  much  condemna¬ 
tion,  owing  to  a  want  of  critical  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  part  of  uncultivated  readers. 
People  who  form  their  taste  upon  the 
quaint  metaphors  and  little  turns  of  wit 
so  much  in  vogue  in  modern  literature, 
cannot  relish  the  simple  beauties — of  a 
much  higher  nature  —  with  which  our 
poem  is  so  profusely  embellished,  and 
are  apt  to  censure  even  the  most  just 
comparisons,  when  they  are  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  no  surprising  points  of  likeness. 

There  is  no  passage  in  the  whole 
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range  of  English  literature  more  affect¬ 
ing  in  its  pathos,  or  more  beautiful  in  its 
severe  simplicity,  than  the  lines  which 
conclude  the  retrospect,  in  which  the 
singer  indulges  himself,  and  no  critical 
reader  would  pardon  their  omission  : 

“  I  worked  both  late  and  early, 

In  rain,  and  sun,  and  snow  ; 

I  was  working  for  my  Sally , 

It  was  all  the  same  to  Jo." 

It  is  with  heart-felt  gratification  that  we 
recognize  in  a  dull  practical  age,  this 
sole  type  of  the  true  hero,  worshipping 
beauty  by  word  and  by  deed — proudly 
referring  to  his  wife  as  the  exponent  of 
his  love. 

The  greatest  creations  of  human 
genius  seem  to  partake  of  the  lot  of 
humanity  to  the  extent  of  possessing, 
in  almost  every  instance,  some  well- 
defined  trait  of  sadness,  and  the  poem 
before  us  forms  no  exception  to  the 
melancholy  rule.  In  fact,  it  were  well 
to  draw  a  veil  over  the  incidents  of  the 
concluding  verses  of  the  ballad,  but  the 
attention  is  riveted  in  so  marked  a 
manner,  that  diversion  is  impossible ; 
besides,  as  a  work  of  art  true  to  nature, 
the  poem  would  be  incomplete  without 
its  pathetic  conclusion,  being  so  unique 
that  no  part  can  be  omitted,  without 
leaving  a  chasm  in  the  development  of 
the  leading  idea. 

In  due  course  of  time,  perhaps,  yet  after 
the  lapse  of  a  period  so  long  as  to  argue 
either  culpable  delays  in  the  post-office 
department,  or  great  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  the  lady  Sarah,  Bowers  received 
a  letter  from  his  dear  brother.  In  this, 
were  the  work  purely  one  of  fiction,  the 
reader  would  commend  the  judgment 
with  which  Isaac,  a  character  previously 
introduced  for  the  purpose,  is  brought 
in  as  the  Dens  ex  machina ,  but  the  im¬ 
press  of  truth  is  too  deeply  stamped  on 
every  line  to  allow  the  mind  to  seek 
relief  in  criticism,  from  the  flood  of 
tender  feelings  which  well  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  beneath  a  pen  more  potent  than 


the  rock-smiting  rod  of  Moses,  in  the 
waterless  wilderness. 

The  information  which  this  letter 

contained  was  of  the  most  distressing- 

© 

kind,  and  well  fitted  to  paralyze  the 
energies  of  a  man  less  steadfast  than 
lovers  are  apt  to  be.  Sally,  she  to 
whom  our  hero  had  plighted  his  troth, 
and  for  whom  he  had  encountered  the 
perils  of  an  adventure  which  few  of  his 
countrymen  regarded  as  less  than  des¬ 
perate,  had  proved  false,  and  united 
herself  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock  to 
a  butcher  ;  this,  too,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  aggravation  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  slighted  lover,  since  the 
locks  of  his  successful  rival  were  of  a 
hue  popularly  supposed  by  those  who 
boast  a  different  color  to  indicate  a 
predominance  of  the  animal  over  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  the  wearer.  Not 
only  had  the  bright  visitant  of  our  hero’s 
dreams  become  the  angel  of  another’s 
household,  but  she  had  already  experi¬ 
enced  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  maternity, 
and  “baby  lips  would  laugh  away”  any 
faint  cloud  of  regret  which  might  cross 
her  brow,  at  the  thought  of  him  she  had 
so  cruelly  deceived.  The  forlorn  and  de¬ 
serted  one  dwells  with  peculiar  sadness 
— more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — on  the 
fact  that  the  fond  pledge  of  love  which 
the  false  one  had  borne  to  the  supplant¬ 
ing  butcher  was  also  distinguished  by 
the  color  of  its  hair,  not  fully  pronounced, 
it  is  true,  but  with  an  unmistakable 
tendency  to  furnish  an  instance  of  the 
hereditary  nature  of  personal  peculiari¬ 
ties  ;  for  the  tender  missive  of  condo¬ 
lence  which  had  destroyed  the  happiness 
of  a  life,  silent  on  circumstances  of  lesser 
importance , 

“  Only  said  that  the  baby’s  hair 
Inclined  to  be  red.” 

With  this  catastrophe  the  poem  fitly 
closes.  Of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
fell  tidings  upon  the  sensitive  nature  of 
Joseph  we  know  little,  save  that  it 
awakened  in  him  that  latent  power  of 
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poesy,  to  which  our  world  owes  its 
noblest  lyric.  Thus : 

“  Out  of  every  evil  born  of  Time, 

God  shapes  a  good  for  his  eternity.” 

Turning  from  the  work  to  its  author, 
one  cannot  but  regret  that  something 
definite  is  not  known  respecting  his 
after  life.  The  little  known  awakes 
a  deep  interest,  and  provokes  a  ve¬ 
hement  curiosity  to  learn  the  rest. 
No  character  of  pure  fiction  could  ex¬ 
cite  so  lively  an  interest.  John  Gilpin 
pleases  us  while  he  rides  for  our  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  when  the  circus  is  over  the 
amused  spectators  turn  their  thoughts 
on  other  things,  and  none  care  to  in¬ 
quire  what  became  of  the  sober  London 
citizen,  when  he  retired  to  the  shades  of 
private  life.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Mother  Hubbard’s  dog.  Not  so  with 
Jo  Bowers,  however,  and  the  very  depth 
of  the  interest  felt  in  his  behalf  proves 
that  he  is  no  shadow.  In  respect  to  his 
subsequent  career  all  is  left  to  conjec¬ 
ture.  He  may  have  taken  to  drink,  or 
some  speedier  means  of  self-elimination  ; 
he  may  have  died  with  a  broken  heart ; 
or  he  may  not  be  dead  at  all.  Most 
likely  he  returned  to  Pike,  to  dwell 
near  the  object  of  his  enduring  love, 
and  he  may,  even  now,  occupy  some 
lowly  hermitage  near  her  home.  It 
certainly  is  not  likely  that  he  persevered 
in  his  efforts  to  amass  wealth — else  we 
should  seek  him  now  at  White  Pine — 
the  “wealth  of  Ormus  or  the  Ind”  could 
bring  him  no  solace.  To  the  world’s 
gn'at  loss,  his  harp,  too,  has  been  silent, 
or,  at  least,  he  has  written  nothing  over 
his  own  name,  and  of  the  many  un¬ 
claimed  poems  in  circulation  none  is 
worthy  of  his  genius.  Many  long 
thought  that  there  could  be  perceived 
in  the  poems  of  Owen  Meredith,  a  cer¬ 
tain  tinge  of  sadness  which  established 
his  identity  with  Bowers  ;  but  long  be¬ 
fore  the  authorship  of  those  poems  was 
avowed,  I  had  rejected  the  theory  as 


unworthy,  being  unwilling  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  such  degeneracy  in  song. 

The  reader  may  reject  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  scorn,  the  idea  here  adopted  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  writer  and  his  iden¬ 
tity  with  the  character  he  personates. 
Certain  German  critics  have  asserted 
the  non-existence  of  Homer,  but  all 
lovers  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  who 
ignore  the  fetters  of  pedantic  skepticism^ 
continue  to  maintain  the  contrary  doc¬ 
trine.  The  case  is  a  parallel  one,  and  I 
shall  as  soon  relinquish  my  belief  in  the 
grand  old  Smyrniote  chanting  his  heroic 
lays  to  defray  his  travelling  expenses 
through  Greece,  as  abjure  my  devout 
faith  in  a  veritable  Bowers  singing  melo¬ 
diously  his  own  sorrows.  The  great 
work  which  bears  his  name  has  been 
more  than  merely  edited  ;  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  touch  of  sincerity  in  its  pathos 
which  no  editors,  nor  committee  of  edit¬ 
ors,  how  able  soever,  could  achieve,  and 
it  evinces  a  noble  extravagance  of  fancy 
which  must  have  had  its  source  in  deep 
feeling. 

If  we  know  little  of  the  author’s  life, 
our  posterity  will  know  still  less.  The 
local  allusions,  from  which  we  gather 
our  all  of  information  regarding  him, 
will  soon  have  grown  obsolete  ;  yet  even 
to  far  future  ages  the  poet  will  not  be 
altogether  a  myth,  but  will  stand  in  near¬ 
ly  the  same  situation  which  the  great 
Grecian  occupies  in  our  estimation.  To 
compare  them  rightly,  imagine  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  civilization  to  have  passed  away 
and  to  have  been  succeeded,  after  along 
interval  of  darkness,  by  another  spring¬ 
ing  from  a  different  race,  how  vague  and 
inaccurate  would  then  be  the  notions  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  antiquarians  and  literary 
encyclopedists  of  Coomassie  and  Timboo 
concerning  our  great  poet.  I  am  irre¬ 
sistibly  tempted  to  quote  an  article  on 
this  subject  which  I  have  recently  read 
in  a  Dictionary  of  American  Antiquities, 
prepared  three  thousand  years  hence  by 
some  learned  pundits,  expressly  for  the 
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use  of  the  State  University  of  Ashan- 
tee.  It  reads  as  follows  : 

“Jobowers,  a  celebrated  American 
poet,  whose  life  is  involved  in  great  ob¬ 
scurity,  and  of  whose  works  but  a  frag¬ 
ment  has  come  down  to  us.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  flourished  during  the 
ninth  century  before  the  commencement 
of  our  era,  and  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  neglected  by  his  contemporaries, 
though  after  his  death  cities  were  named 
in  his  honor,  and  he  was,  by  general 
consent,  styled  the  Father  of  Lyric 
Poetry.  He  was  born,  according  to  the 
best  accounts,  in  the  city  of  Pike,  and 
was  probably  of  noble  birth.  Since  the 
revival  of  learning,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  the  locality  of 
this  once  famous  city,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  Some  contend  that  the  poet  was 
of  our  race,  but  this  is  by  no  means  evi¬ 
dent  ;  the  subject  is  so  intermingled  with 
fable,  and  borders  so  closely  on  mythol¬ 
ogy  that  nothing  can  be  accurately  de¬ 
termined.  All  the  traditions  of  that 
distant  time  clearly  indicate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  race  of  colorless  men  in  the 
west,  who  are  said  to  have  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  civilization,  though  no 
traces  of  it  are  found  within  the  historic 
period.  The  object  of  the  poet’s  unfor¬ 
tunate  attachment,  however,  was  beyond 
cavil  of  a  race  resembling  our  own  in 
complexion,  at  least,  as  the  name  ‘  Salli- 
blac  ’  implies.  She  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  priestess  of  the  god  Rhino,  whom 
the  Americans  worshipped,  and  to  have 
furnished  her  lover  with  the  original  of 
his  character  of  Minnehaha.  California, 
the  city  to  which  the  bard  was  exiled  on 
account  of  alleged  complicity  with  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  was  originally  a  colony 
of  Pike.  The  chief  theatre  in  America 
was  called  the  Bowery,  in  memory  of  the 
poet,  whose  tomb  was  within  its  pre¬ 
cincts,  and  the  two  chief  officers  of  the 
finance  were  styled  respectively  Right 


and  Left  Bowers.  This  seems  to  us  a 
singular  way  of  honoring  an  author,  but 
was  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  customs 
of  those  barbarous  ages.  The  best  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  fragments  of  Jobowers  is  to 
be  found  in  the  American  Anthology, 
published  at  Timboo  in  2722.” 

As  the  foregoing  extract  contains 
more  truth  than  is  nowadays  found  in 
writing  of  the  sort,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  new  civilization  which 
is  to  arise  from  the  ruins  of  ours  will 
not  necessarily  lead  to  the  deterioration 
,  of  the  interests  of  humanity.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  speculate,  but  one  must  n’t  wan¬ 
der  too  far  or  too  long  from  his  subject. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  allude  to 
the  view  entertained  by  many  learned 
and  acute  scholars,  that  our  work  is  an 
allegory,  presenting  the  continued  strife 
between  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  and  cel¬ 
ebrating  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Evil 
Principle  in  the  person  of  the  butcher, 
as  the  advocates  of  this  theory  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  among  divines,  whose 
practical  views  of  life  and  letters  are  apt 
to  be  affected  by  the  scholastic  nature  of 
their  studies.  Others  maintain  that  the 
ballad  is  but  an  adaptation,  with  slight 
change,  of  an  Italian  opera;  but  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  the  Laitient  has  been 
translated  and  dramatized,  it  being  emi¬ 
nently  suitable  for  such  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  intel¬ 
lectual  interests  of  our  people  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  high  literary  standard 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  the  urgent  need 
of  some  authorized  edition  of  our  poet. 
At  present  the  public  and  posterity  are 
alike  dependent  on  occasional  issues 
from  music-publishing  houses,  full  of 
errors  and  unaccompanied  with  the  va- 
rioruni  notes  which  are  requisite  to  ren¬ 
der  an  edition  complete.  Will  not  our 
literati  give  this  matter  careful  consider¬ 
ation  ? 
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NEIGHBOR  JENKS  and  I  agree 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  differ  ; 
and  we  find  it  wholly  consistent  with 
our  friendly  relations  to  talk  politics. — 
Not  exclusively,  nor  too  often  ;  but,  now 
and  then,  being  Americans  through  and 
through,  we  can ’t  well  help  having  a 
tilt.  After  some  wholesome  experiences, 
we  have  grown  more  cautious  and  more 
respectful,  yet  not  a  whit  less  free.  So 
we  practice  a  little  self-government, 
while  we  discuss  its  larger  social  prob¬ 
lems.  Whenever  the  old  Adam  men¬ 
aces  us  with  dangerous  collisions,  one 
or  the  other  of  us  is  apt  to  switch  the 
conversation  off  upon  some  side-track 
of  free  trade,  the  rights  of  naturalized 
citizens,  the  evils  of  an  elective  judicia¬ 
ry,  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  purity 
and  freedom  of  the  ballot,  or  some  line 
of  thought  whereon  we  travel  in  the 
same  direction.  Besides,  we  have  found 
that  if  either  treats  the  other  to  some 
bit  of  pleasantry,  differences  of  temper 
dissolve  as  freely  as  if  we  had  broken  a 
bottle  of  wine  together.  If  Jenks  twits 
me  with  going  into  a  paroxysm  when¬ 
ever  he  shakes  out  some  red  rag  of  rad¬ 
icalism,  my  stated  reply  is  that  a  black 
rag  affects  him  in  the  same  way.  You 
would  be  astonished  to  know  how  many 
complacent  and  reconciling  chuckles  we 
have  got  out  of  this  favorite  conceit. 

I  like  Jenks,  though  it  took  a  little 
time  to  learn  that  we  could  have  a  polit¬ 
ical  scuffle  without  converting  it  into  a 
personal  quarrel.  Just  so,  when  Bill 
Davis  and  I  were  boys,  we  could  n’t  do 
without  each  other,  for  the  love  of  wrest¬ 
ling.  What  boy  ever  enjoyed  wrestling 
all  alone  ? 

Jenks  is  not  a  violent  man,  nor  do  I 
now  think  him  a  bitter  partisan,  since 
we  have  had  so  many  patriotic  commun¬ 


ion-seasons  together.  The  lamented 
Douglas  summoned  regiments  of  Dem¬ 
ocrats  from  their  western  prairies  by 
proclaiming  that  “  no  man  is  a  patriot 
who  sets  his  party  above  his  country.” 
Jenks  and  I  have  agreed  that  this  state¬ 
ment  applies  just  as  truly  and  forcibly 
in  a  time  of  peace  as  in  a  time  of  war. 

But  Jenks  took  a  raging  interest  in 
the  campaign  of  1868,  and  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  went  up  to  the  point  of  hanging  out 
a  flag  on  the  day  of  Grant’s  inaugura¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  only  flag  on  our  side 
of  the  street — albeit  there  are  tall  staffs 
on  several  of  our  houses.  That  even¬ 
ing,  we  were  standing  with  the  low  gar¬ 
den  fence  between  us  as  a  support  for 
his  right  elbow  and  my  left  one.  Con¬ 
trary  to  custom,  he  did  considerably 
more  than  half  the  talking,  relieving  his 
mind  of  the  day’s  accumulations.  I  was 
unable  to  share  all  his  feelings  and 
hopes  ;  but,  as  business  at  the  shop 
had  been  smooth  and  profitable,  I  did 
share  his  good-humor,  and  was  wholly 
pleased  with  his  tone  and  spirit,  and 
not  unwilling  that  his  most  sanguine 
words  should  come  true.  In  fact,  I 
have  learned  not  to  care  greatly  who 
sits  on  those  uncomfortable  stools  be¬ 
hind  the  desks  of  office,  provided  the 
public  business  does  not  suffer. 

“Good  evening,  Jenks,”  said  I  ; 
“  your  eyes  are  bright  with  all  the  colors 
of  the  national  flag.”  That  was  enough 
to  set  him  in  motion  ;  his  tongue  wagged 
joyously,  and  thus  : 

“  I  tell  you  a  new  political  era  has 
dawned  on  this  Republic.  At  length  a 
man  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  has 
not  a  thought  in  his  head,  nor  a  care  in 
his  heart,  but  to  administer  the  govern¬ 
ment  ; — ‘  a  still,  strong  man  in  a  blatant 
land,’  who  owes  no  allegiance  to  party, 
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not  even  to  the  party  that  elected  him, 
but  takes  the  great  oath  of  duty  as  a 
covenant  between  himself  and  every  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  country.” 

“Jenks,”  said  I,  “you  could  never 
deliver  so  long  a  speech  if  you  hadn’t 
been  drinking  champagne.  But,  for  all 
that,  it’s  a  capital  speech,  and  your  ap¬ 
preciative  audience  unanimously  ap¬ 
plauds.  If  it  is  in  order,  however,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  speaker  a  ques¬ 
tion.” 

“  I  yield  the  floor  to  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side,”  said  the  gracious 
Jenks. 

“  How,  then,  could  you  justify  the 
new  President  for  disowning  allegiance 
to  the  party  which  elected  him,  as  you 
seem  to  predict  he  will  do  ?” 

“  O,  as  to  that,”  said  he  oracularly, 
“  I  do  not  mean  that  he  will  ignore  or 
violate  any  express  or  implied  pledges. 
But  those  pledges  are  unusually  few, 
very  general  in  their  nature,  and  are  to 
be  construed  as  pledges  to  the  country 
rather  than  the  party.  Of  course,  he 
would  forfeit  even  the  respect  of  those 
who  voted  against  him,  should  he  betray 
the  essential  principles  which  agree  with 
his  avowed  convictions,  and  on  which 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  ;  but  he 
would  deserve  and  compel  the  respect 
of  all  parties  by  refusing  to  be  the 
President  of  any.  A  party  becomes  a 
conspiracy,  if  it  attempts  to  monopolize 
benefits  or  services  which  belong  equally 
to  all.  The  pledges  of  the  President 
must  be  construed,  also,  as  subordinate 
to  his  official  oath.  According  to  the 
spirit  of  that  oath,  his  line  of  duty  is 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  the  laws, 
and  the  public  welfare.  D  ’ye  see  ?” 

“  I  see  !  I  see,  also,  that  the  same 
was  equally  true  of  former  Presidents.” 

“Certainly,”  pursued  Jenks,  “the 
principle  applies  to  all  officers,  low  or 
high.  And  I  admit  that  other  Presi¬ 
dents  have  been  equally  patriotic  and 
well-intentioned  ;  but  decades  have  gone 
by  since  that  chair  was  filled  by  a  man 


so  untrammelled  by  his  own  antecedents 
and  committals,  so  disembarrassed  by 
personal  and  partisan  considerations, 
and  hence  so  entirely  free  to  seek  the 
common  weal,  and  serve  the  universal 
interests.” 

“Well,”  I  interposed,  “those  who 
voted  against  him  can  afford  to  have 
your  words  fulfilled.” 

“’Course  they  can  !” — Jenks  went  on 
irrepressibly — “  We  are  all  in  one  boat, 
and  all  praying  for  a  prosperous  voyage. 
The  mass  of  the  people,  of  every  party, 
will  be  glad  to  see  a  strong,  wise  hand 
at  the  helm  ;  and  they  will  sustain,  right 
up  to  the  handle,  any  genuine  reforms 
in  this  business  of  administration.” 
Jenks  stepped  to  another  metaphor, 
as  he  took  his  elbow  from  the  fence. 
“  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  driver  of  the  federal 
stage,  with  its  fifty  thousand  officer- 
power,  often  had  a  firm  foot  on  the 
brake,  but  seldom  a  firm  hand  on  the 
reins.  He  managed  miraculously  to 
keep  out  of  the  ditch  ;  but  the  team 
straggled  in  a  disorderly  way,  the  gear¬ 
ing  clattered  and  rattled,  and  the  miser¬ 
able  go-cart  caught  many  a  needless 
strain  and  jolt,  to  the  great  discomfort 
of  the  passengers.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  too  much  occupied  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  policy  of  the  directory  of  the 
stage  company  to  mind  much  about  his 
driving,  which  has  been  still  more 
slovenly  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
But  see  how  neatly  this  new  hand 
gathers  up  the  ribbons  !” 

“Ah,  Jenks!”  said  I,  as  each  fell 
away  a  few  feet  toward  his  own  home, 
“  plenty  of  people  count  their  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched.  Your  wish  is 
father  to  your  thoughts.  You  describe 
a  prospect,  painted  by  a  patriotic  fancy 
— you  speak  by  faith  in  things  not  seen. 
Our  new  driver  has  hardly  mounted  the 
box,  and  you  are  praising  his  driving.” 

“I’ll  go  on  his  bond!”  shouted  my 
neighbor,  as  the  evening  wind  shook 
out  his  copy  of  the  stars  and  stripes  with 
an  emphatic  flap.  “  I’ll  go  on  his  bond  ! 
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And  you’ll  read  my  prophecy  as  history 
some  day.” 

Retreating  up  the  house  steps,  I 
stopped  to  look  at  those  more  ancient 
stars,  just  coming  out  in  the  higher 
blue  ;  and  a  certain  generous  glow,  as 
if  the  warmth  of  Jenks  had  flowed  into 
my  own  soul,  made  me  feel  that  his 
words  ought  to  be  true,  and  that  every 
one  of  our  countrymen  ought  both  to 
wish  them  true,  and  to  help  to  make 
them  true. 

Wider  aspects  of  the  subject  grew  ap¬ 
parent,  and  whole  constellations  of  facts 
and  principles  shone  out  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  of  my  thought.  Neighbor  Jenks 
seemed  a  sort  of  echo  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  exaggerated  hopefulness 
of  public  sentiment  which  just  then  was 
inclined  to  exact  and  expect  a  reformed 
and  super-partisan  administration. 

Two  months  later.  Neighbor  Jenks 
has  hauled  down  both  his  flag  and  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  He  refuses  to 
entertain  any  suggestions  unfavorable 
to  the  President,  but  insists  that  a  gang 
of  scoundrels,  gathered  at  the  capital, 
have  in  some  metaphorical  sense,  cut 
Grant’s  telegraphic  connections  with  the 
American  public  and  imposed  upon  him 
with  false  information.  He  compares 
them  with  those  pickpockets  who  ac¬ 
complish  their  nefarious  purpose  by 
throwing  a  handful  of  dust  in  their  vic¬ 
tim’s  eyes.  He  is  not  so  confidential 
across  the  garden  fence  as  he  was  be¬ 
fore  our  harsh  summer  winds  set  in  ; 
but  I  could  n’t  well  help  hearing  some 
parts  of  his  horse-car  conversation  with 
Barton,  who  was  with  him  last  fall  on 
the  stump.  The  names  of  some  promi¬ 
nent  Californians  who  ought  to  repre¬ 
sent  us  in  Washington  were  plentifully 
interlarded  with  another  Name  which 
the  maternal  Jenks  certainly  taught  her 
boy  to  use  more  reverently. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  all  the  proph¬ 
ets  of  good  make  a  mistake  in  venturing 
to  give  the  date  when  their  predictions 
shall  come  true.  “  The  mills  of  the  Gods 


grind  slowly  ” — but  they  grind.  “  There 
is  a  good  time  coming,”  though  the 
golden  hour  is  not  kept  by  our  fussy 
little  watches. 

To  my  own  mind,  any  rapid  and 
thorough  change  for  the  better  appears 
improbable,  since  it  can  only  come 
through  a  regeneration  of  the  people ; 
but  I  hail  with  delight  every  symptom 
that  the  public  thought  and  feeling  are 
turned  in  so  promising  a  direction. 

Leaving  out  of  view  all  those  large 
questions  of  public  policy  which  the 
sovereigns  of  America  must  consider 
and  pass  upon,  in  committee  of  the 
whole  during  this  new  Olympiad,  [Presi- 
dentiad  is  more  fitting,  even  if  less  taste¬ 
ful]  it  does  seem  that  the  present  popu¬ 
lar  mood  is  disposed  to  welcome  every 
word  and  plan  that  looks  toward  im¬ 
provement  in  the  manners  and  methods 
of  government,  and  especially  in  the 
spirit  and  details  of  administration. 
Nobody  can  make  me  believe  that  the 
bulk  of  our  citizens  look  without  utter¬ 
most  disgust  on  the  scramble  for  spoils 
which  has  followed  the  inauguration. 
The  growing  clamor  against  abuses 
springs'  from  a  growing  faith  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  their  cure  ;  and  that  clamor 
will  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  protest  first, 
and  of  an  effective,  benignant  power 
afterward,  if  the  people  are  indeed 
competent  to  the  care  of  their  own  con¬ 
cerns. 

This  purified  and  purifying  public 
sentiment  will  formally  demand  that  all 
appointments  shall  be  made  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  public  and  not  to  private  ends  ; 
that  commissions  shall  be  issued  to  rec¬ 
ognized  capacity  and  integrity,  and  not 
merely  as  the  reward  of  partisan  service, 
nor  as  the  gift  of  good-natured  favorit¬ 
ism.  It  will  demand  a  stanching  of  the 
wounds  of  the  federal  treasury,  which 
latterly  has  bled  so,  freely  that  the  author 
of  the  Civil  Service  Bill  concludes  that 
of  every  four  dollars  collected,  one  goes 
to  the  thieves.  It  will  demand  that  every 
officer,  honest  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
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held  to  a  strict  accountability,  not  only 
for  the  custody  of  funds,  but  also  for 
the  discharge  of  duties  :  so  that  proven 
imbecility  or  incompetence  shall  work 
removal  as  surely  as  any  other  form  of 
malfeasance.  It  will  demand  that  the 
public  service  shall  not  be  a  refuge  for 
barnacles,  and  a  provision  for  those 
good-for-naughts  who  demonstrate  their 
fitness  for  being  entrusted  with  our 
affairs  only  by  their  failure  to  manage 
their  own.  It  will  produce  a  new  breed 
of  office-holders,  who  will  understand 
that  they  are  our  hired  servants,  and 
not  our  masters.  Thus  it  will  look  to 
see  a  certain  vigor  and  effectiveness  in¬ 
fused  into  all  branches  of  the  service, 
so  that  larger  results  may  be  realized  at 
smaller  cost. 

In  short,  the  people  are  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  their  chief  agent  at  Wash¬ 
ington  ought  to  devote  himself,  and 
ought  to  hold  his  subordinates  through¬ 
out  the  country,  strictly  to  business,  ac¬ 
cording  to  business  methods,  as  if  he 
were  foreman  of  a  workshop. 

Of  such  a  reform  in  administration 
there  is  ample  need :  for  has  not  gov¬ 
ernment  itself  fallen  partly  into  con¬ 
tempt?  Into  something  more  savage 
than  contempt  it  might  fall  in  the  end. 
Would  the  dancers  forever  pay  the  fid¬ 
dler’s  charges,  if  they  grew  more  and 
more  extortionate,  and  if  he  furnished 
ever  and  ever  a  poorer  article  of  music  ? 

Generally,  wholesale  denunciation  is 
essential  injustice.  Many  of  the  bestmen 
in  the  country  are  continually  brought 
forward  and  promoted  to- places  of  power 
and  trust,  in  all  the  grades  of  office.  No 
citizen  can  render  a  more  harmful  dis¬ 
service  than  by  joining  in  a  senseless 
howl  against  men,  merely  because  they 
are  office-holders.  It  is  all  one  with 
jumping  into  the  jury-box  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  of  “guilty,”  without  evidence, 
before  trial,  and  even  before  complaint. 

One  symptom  of  morbidness  in  the 
public  feeling  is  manifest  in  this  :  that 
a  large  and  quite  popular  class  of  news¬ 


paper  writers  are  busily  employed  in 
inventing  motives  whereby  to  explain 
the  acts  of  men  in  high  places.  Senator 
A.  introduces  a  bill  to  create  a  certain 
office — to  make  a  place  for  his  nephew. 
Senator  B.  opposes  the  bill— out  of  spite 
to  Senator  A.  This  Surveyor-General 
lets  the  surveys  drag — in  order  that  the 
embarrassed  settlers  may  be  forced  to 
pay  him  a  bonus.  That  Surveyor-Gen¬ 
eral  hurries  up  the  surveys — In  order  to 
throw  fat  contracts  to  favorite  subordi¬ 
nates.  Congressman  C.  presses  the 
claim  of  Boggs  to  the  Fiji  mission — to 
get  him  off  the  track  for  the  next  term 
of  governorship.  So  on,  so  on,  ad 
nauseam. 

But  the  prevalent  vice  of  stigmatizing 
or  suspecting  public  men  indiscriminate¬ 
ly  and  en  masse ,  has  its  origin,  and  its 
poor  excuse,  in  the  unfitness  and  un¬ 
faithfulness  of  many.  “  Republics  are 
ungrateful  ”  to  those  who  render  real 
service,  because  frequent  official  impost¬ 
ure  and  robbery  have  made  the  people 
sensitive  and  sore.  Alas,  that  even  in 
this  era  of  increasing  good-feeling  and 
right  purpose,  I  dare  not  join  with  Jenks 
in  the  hopeful  prediction  that  the  day  is 
near  at  hand  when  a  federal  commission 
will  be  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people  a 
credible  ftrima  facie  certificate  of  good 
character ! 

For,  nota  bene!  No  President  or 
Governor,  whatever  may  be  his  faculty, 
his  force,  or  his  virtues,  can  give  to  the 
nation  or  State  a  pure  and  effective 
administration,  without  the  active  co¬ 
operation,  to  that  very  end,  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves.  Alexander,  or  Cyrus, 
might  know  the  name  of  every  soldier 
in  the  host;  but  how  know  the  personal 
bravery  and  deserts  of  each  one,  except 
from  information  ?  Commissions  are 
given — must  be  given — on  the  strength 
of  recommendations.  How  should  Pres¬ 
ident  or  Governor  know  that  a  partic¬ 
ular  applicant  for  public  employment  is 
unworthy,  when  prominent  and  respect¬ 
able  citizens  are  his  vouchers  ?  And  if 
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knaves  or  fools  get  position  through 
your  testimonials  or  mine,  where  rests 
the  infamy  of  official  disorders  ?  So  long 
as  a  multitude  of  places  are  to  be  filled 
by  appointment,  two  conditions  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  an  honest  adminis¬ 
tration,  viz :  an  honest  executive  and 
an  honest  people.  Let  us  tuust,  with 
Jenks,  that  we  have  the  honest  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  but  who  shall  dare  pronounce  the 
people  equally  so,  if  they,  knowingly  or 
heedlessly,  help  unworthy  men  into  the 
public  places  ? 

It  is  shamefully  notorious  that  any 
man  who  has  cheek  enough  to  push  for 
it,  can  generally  secure  a  fair  list  of 
names  to  back  his  importunities  for  a 
position  ;  since  many  citizens,  of  good 
repute,  are  too  amiable  to  refuse  so 
small  a  favor  as  a  signature  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  application,  especially  if  he  has 
made  himself  conspicuous,  and  acquired 
a  certain  sort  of  cheap,  coarse  influence 
in  the  political  circle.  And  yet  it  is  at 
this  weak  spot  that  the  remedy  is  to  be 
applied,  if  remedy  we  are  to  have.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  each  signature  is  a 
responsible  endowment  of  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  fitness.  Does  it  require  a  very 
high  standard  of  manliness  to  hold  one 
back  from  testifying  to  what  one  do  n’t 
believe  to  be  true  ?  Bullets  were  less 
dangerous  to  the  Republic  than  are 
some  of  these  signatures,  thoughtlessly 
or  timidly  given. 

Suppose  the  President’s  appeal  to  the 
country  should  be  on  this  wise  :  “As 
your  general  agent,  I  wish  to  select  for 
subordinate  agents  such  men  as  will  fit 
the  places  and  fill  the  bill.  Help  me  to 
find  them  !  ” 

Why  should  not  the  country  respond 
in  the  same  spirit  ?  Why  should  not 
all  the  people  say,  “Amen !  This  is 
our  affair,  and  we  will  look  after  it.” 
To  such  as  are  wise,  this  word  is  suffi¬ 
cient. 

But  such  as  are  wise  will  perhaps  ap¬ 
preciate  this  further  word  —  which  the 
author  desires  may  be  received  as  the 


core  of  the  present  article.  The  fact 
that  public  attention  is  just  now  occu¬ 
pied  in  part  with  discussions  concerning 
the  need  and  method  of  reform  in  the 
federal  administration,  ought  to  suggest 
to  the  people  that  the  times  are  oppor¬ 
tune  for  pressing  that  similar  reform 
which  is  so  much  needed  in  local  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  affairs  of  counties 
and  towns,  though  less  conspicuous 
and  imposing,  are  hardly  less  important 
to  the  general  welfare  than  those  of 
the  nation.  They  literally  touch  us 
where  we  live.  Their  wise  manage¬ 
ment  brings  large  benefits  of  order,  and 
many  helps  to  the  development  of  our 
resources.  The  value  of  every  man’s 
business,  of  his  home,  and  of  his  acres, 
depends  on  the  structure  and  the  work¬ 
ings  of  civil  and  social  life  about  him. 
Enlightened  self-interest,  therefore, 
would  unite  with  sentiments  of  justice 
and  humanity  in  summoning  every  man 
to  report  himself  as  a  stockholder  in  all 
the  forms  of  local  politics.  This  is 
doubly  necessary  —  to  secure  benefits 
and  prevent  mischiefs.  To  help  ma¬ 
ture  and  carry  out  measures  which  are 
fair  and  wise  ;  to  assist  the  collective 
intelligence  in  finding  the  right  man  for 
the  right  place  ;  to  reinforce  the  collec¬ 
tive  will,  so  that  scheming  public  spirit 
may  push  itself  to  noble  public  action  ; 
to  throw  the  balance  of  influence  on 
that  right  side  which  can  never  be  too 
strong ;  to  make  the  laws  respected,  by 
making  them  worthy  of  respect.  To 
prevent  the  imposition  of  needless  and 
unequal  burdens  on  industry  and  trade  ; 
to  nip  disorders  in  the  bud  ;  to  check 
the  ever-rising  tendency  to  jobbing  and 
thieving  ;  to  defeat  and  dishearten  those 
combinations  of  selfish  men  who  seize 
the  machinery  of  political  parties — aye, 
the  very  machinery  of  law — as  a  means 
of  running  their  private  grindstones. 

What  county  or  municipality  is  safe 
from  its  brood  of  blood-sucking  vam¬ 
pires,  or  its  filthy,  ravenous  harpies, 
who  fatten  on  plunder,  yet  ever  hunger 
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for  more  ?  And  because  these  greedy 
monsters  have  long- reaching  claws, 
and  sharp,  far  -  seeing  eyes,  that  silly 
goose,  the  public,  oft-times  mistakes 
them  for  its  natural  protectors.  As  if 
cunning  were  wisdom,  and  selfish  activ¬ 
ity  were  zeal  for  the  commonwealth  ! 

There  are  not  wanting  communities 
in  which  those  of  the  “baser  sort” 
have  come  to  regard  the  whole  territory 
of  local  politics  as  their  own  by  squat¬ 
ters’  right,  or  right  of  undisputed  oc¬ 
cupancy  ;  so  that  the  appearance  of 
your  respectable  face,  or  mine,  at 
primary  meeting,  caucus,  or  convention, 
would  be  felt  as  a  sort  of  trespass,  un¬ 
less  we  flaunted  the  badge  of  some  of 
the  “  ring  ’’-leaders.  For  this  very  rea¬ 
son  I  take  it,  both  self-respect  and  pub¬ 
lic  duty  command  us  to  put  in  an 
appearance  —  perhaps  to  lend  a  free¬ 
man’s  hand  to  the  breaking  of  slates 
and  other  such  suspicious  crockery. 

There  is  an  evil  fashion  among  us  of 
speaking  lightly  of  official  and  party 
corruptions ;  of  allowing  the  current 
lie  that  “  all  is  fair  in  politics  ”  to  pass 
unchallenged ;  and  of  assenting  to  the 
atheistic  conclusion  that  a  reform  in 
politics  is  impossible.  Nothing  is  im¬ 
possible  to  an  American  public,  once 
aroused.  No  people  under  the  sun  are 
more  fertile  in  invention,  more  forceful 
in  action,  or  quicker-sighted  to  discover 
the  short  road  to  an  objective  point. 
The  bad  habits  of  a  community  are  no 
more  difficult  to  correct  than  are  the 
bad  habits  of  an  individual,  if  only  the 
community  is  “under  conviction.” 

The  collective  will  of  the  great  mass, 
who  do  the  voting  of  either  party,  has 
the  power  of  a  mountain-torrent,  and 
sweeps  all  before  it.  Those  who  agree 
in  demanding  the  abolition  of  existing 
abuses  need  but  to  show  their  honest 
faces.  The  determined  gaze  of  even 
a  small  minority  has  looked  many  a  re¬ 
spectable  wrong  out  of  countenance 
— to  the  credit  of  human'  nature  be  it 
written. 


Vigilance  Committees  can  never  be¬ 
come  necessary,  if  the  same  moral 
forces  which  produce  them  are  de¬ 
ployed  into  line  of  battle  in  due  season. 
These  last  resorts — deplorably  glorious 
— must  always  be  construed  as  an  open 
confession  that  the  better  elements  of 
society  have  been  habitually  neglectful 
of  citizen-duties,  and  through  their  own 
half-criminal  folly  have  allowed  public 
affairs  to  lapse  into  disorder.  That 
virtue  by  which  society  protects  itself 
appears  in  a  spasm,  only  when  it  has 
failed  to  appear  in  its  normal  form — in 
common  politics.  Are  we  so  virtuous, 
after  all,  if  too  dainty  to  mount  guard 
for  law  and  order  except  when  drafted 
by  direst  need  ?  This  well-dressed  and 
most  exemplary  gentleman — busy  with 
his  money -getting,  his  books,  or  his 
philanthropies,  but  indifferent  to  these 
mighty  political,  social,  moral,  and  im¬ 
moral  forces  by  which  society  is  built 
up  and  blessed,  or  blown  up  and  blasted 
— this  well-dressed  and  most  exemplary 
gentleman  will  pardon  me  for  nudging 
his  ribs,  as  a  reminder  that  he  is  a  sen¬ 
tinel  sleeping  at  his  post,  while  already 
the  enemy  comes  in  like  a  flood  !  “  Eter¬ 
nal  vigilance  ” — that  is  the  price  of  lib¬ 
erty. 

My  mind  is  haunted  by  a  dream — 
Heaven  send  it  be  not  all  a  dream  ! — of 
our  American  social  order  worked  out¬ 
ward  and  upward  to  the  realization  of 
its  own  embryotic  promise  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  A  land  full  of  the 
happy  homes  of  industry  and  content ; 
peopled  with  intelligent  freemen,  as 
considerate  of  their  duties  as  of  their 
rights  ;  the  powers  of  a  citizen  held  as 
a  sacred  trust  for  others,  as  for  himself ; 
civil  institutions  organized  and  operated 
with  a  view  to  universal  benefits  ;  the 
functions  and  expenses  of  government 
cheerfully  kept  up  by  all,  because  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  all  and  pressing  heavily 
on  none ;  the  constable  with  his  writ 
respected  in  every  village ;  the  wise 
men  recognized  and  honored,  and  the 
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foremost  faculties  brought  to  the  front, 
so  securing  to  society  (what  it  now  often 
loses)  the  services  of  those  who  can 
serve  it  best ;  the  press  as  free  from 
the  shackles  of  self-interest  and  party 
passion  as  from  the  edicts  of  other  des¬ 
potisms  ;  popular  clamors  shamed  into 
silence  by  the  voice  of  wide-seeing  Rea¬ 
son  ;  crime  becoming  ever  less  frequent, 
because  few  are  crowded  to  extremities 


by  the  injustice  and  greed  of  their 
brethren,  and  because  society  adopts, 
instructs,  employs,  and  respects  every 
child  that  is  born  ;  the  powers  and  re¬ 
straints  of  law  quiescent  and  in  abey¬ 
ance,  and  the  forces  of  government 
gradually  returning  absorbed  into  the 
bosoms  of  the  people,  because  every 
man  has  learned  how  to  govern  him¬ 
self. 


EASTER  ISLAND. 


LONG  before  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California,  the  South  Seas,  as 
they  were  then  called,  afforded  to  daring 
spirits  the  most  attractive  field  for  mari¬ 
time  adventure.  The  vast  extent  of 
ocean  which  washes  the  cliffs  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  breaks  its  surf  upon  the  outskirts 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  gave  an  almost 
boundless  scope  to  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
covery,  and  clothed  in  the  haze  of  a  be¬ 
witching  mystery  any  rumors  of  un¬ 
known  regions  lying  beyond  the  stormy 
Cape  toward  the  fabled  regions  of 
Cathay. 

When  no  charts  of  the  world  existed  ; 
when  the  most  vague  ideas  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves  were  current  as  truth  ; 
when  chronometers  were  hardly  known, 
or  at  best  very  imperfect ;  then  it  was 
that  the  early  navigators  penetrated  into 
these  seas,  where  now  float  such  a  gal¬ 
lant  fleet  of  clipper  ships,  whose  tracks 
for  each  month  in  the  year  were  marked 
out  by  science  and  experience  so  accu¬ 
rately  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gov. 
Morton  and  Prima  Donna ,  the  sailing 
qualities  of  the  two  ships  being  equal, 
it  is  only  an  accident  that  can  give  one 
an  advantage  over  another  on  this  the 
longest  voyage  and  the  noblest  nautical 
race-ground  of  the  world. 

There  are  very  few  islands  and  shoals 
to  be  avoided  —  we  might  almost  say, 


none  at  all.  On  the  Atlantic  side,  there 
is  St.  Paul’s,  lying  in  fifty-five  minutes 
north,  twenty-nine  degrees  thirty  min¬ 
utes  west,  in  the  volcanic  region,  where 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  seems  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  occasional  upheaval  similar  to 
those  disturbances  that  lately  agitated 
Hawaii ;  this  has  several  times  given 
occasion  for  some  good  Dutchman, 
lazily  smoking  his  pipe  in  his  cabin,  to 
tear  his  hair,  as  he  supposes  his  ship  is 
on  a  rock,  and  rush  on  deck  to  find  the 
placid  sea  smiling  at  his  discomfiture  ;  it 
has  sometimes,  too,  given  rise  to  specu¬ 
lation  unanswerable,  as  when  the  Sea 
Serpent  reported  to  have  struck  a  shoal 
in  the  deepest  part  of  the  ocean  and  put 
into  Rio  Janeiro  to  repair  unmistakable 
damages.  Passing  inside  the  Falk- 
lands,  through  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire, 
and  around  the  dreaded  “  Horn,”  the 
way  is  clear  and  plain  for  6,000  miles  to 
the  Golden  State. 

And  here  intrudes  upon  our  voyage 
the  question  of  foreordination,  con¬ 
nected,  too,  with  California’s  present 
prosperity  and  future  greatness. 

Take  a  chart  of  the  broad  Pacific  and 
spread  it  out  before  you  —  the  eastern 
part  — ■  that  portion  marked  each  day  by 
the  tracks  of  hundreds  of  richly  laden 
ships  bound  to  and  from  the  land  whose 
riches  are  more  than  Ophir  —  that  part 
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is  white  and  clean.  Now  look  at  the 
western  part  —  especially  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  —  “  Oceanica  ”  with  its  thou¬ 
sand  islands  meets  your  eye. 

Suppose  that  the  position  of  these 
islands  had  been  reversed,  and  that  the 
emigrant  ship  of  the  early  days  had 
been  obliged  to  thread  her  way  through 
a  labyrinth  of  seen  and  unseen  dangers, 
and  perhaps  lay  her  bones  upon  some 
island  of  savages,  who  would  hold  a 
royal  feast  over  the  bodies  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  passengers.  The  early  voyagers 

—  those  of  the  Andes ,  the  Niantic ,  and 
other  California  packets — had  many 
hardships,  but  they  were  exempt  from 
even  the  fear  of  this  horror.  And  even 
at  this  day,  when  routes  would  have 
been  surveyed  and  tracks  projected  with 
reasonable  security,  the  underwriters 
would  prefer  any  risk  but  one  where  to 
the  terrors  of  Cape  Horn  must  be  added 
the  uncertainties  of  piloting  a  ship 
through  narrow  channels  and  among 
dangerous  reefs. 

But  there  are  islands  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  South  Seas. 

Yes ;  just  enough  to  reassure  the 
timid  navigator  ;  just  enough  for  a  rest¬ 
ing-place  in  case  of  emergency  —  high, 
bold  tracts  of  land  —  welcome  sights 
when  the  jars  and  concussions  of  storm 
and  tempest  off  Cape  Horn  have  shaken 
the  captain’s  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
his  chronometer,  perhaps  more  than 
they  have  injured  the  instrument  itself. 

A  Russian  navigator  once  descried 
Easter  Island  between  fifty  and  sixty 
miles  distant,  and  the  wr^fer  once  made 
out  Masa  Fuera  forty-seven  miles  off. 

Many  a  shipmaster  of  the  early  days, 
harassed  by  the  rrturmuring  of  hajf-fed 
and  mutinous  passengers,  thought  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez  the  most  wel¬ 
come  sight  that  had  met  his  eyes  since 
the  highlands  of  Neversink  faded  away 
far  astern,  as  the  good  ship  —  every 
heart  throbbing  with  glad  expectation 

—  bounded  away  on  her  voyage  to  the 
newly  discovered  land  of  promise. 


From  the  latitude  of  these  islands 
(thirty-three  degrees  forty-five  minutes 
south)  ships  have  been  driven  along  the 
South  American  coast  so  far  to  the 
northward  as  to  sight  the  islands  of  St. 
Felix  and  St.  Ambrose,  lying  in  about 
the  same  longitude,  but  in  latitude 
twenty-six  degrees  twenty  minutes, 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  ;  but  usually,  from  Selkirk’s  Island, 
if  not  before,  they  take  southerly  winds, 
which  soon  merge  into  the  glorious 
Trades,  allowing  them  to  run  on  their 
their  desired  course  day  after  day  with¬ 
out  fear  of  damage  or  even  change  of 
wind. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  “  Sala  y  Gomez ,” 
a  rocky  shoal  in  mid-ocean  on  which 
the  surf  moans  or  thunders  ceaselessly  ; 
dangerous  indeed,  if  nearer  the  usual 
track,  but  lying  out  in  the  longitude  of 
one  hundred  and  five  degrees  thirty-four 
minutes,  in  latitude  of  twenty-six  de¬ 
grees  thirty-six  minutes,  vessels  are 
usually  well  to  the  northward  of  it  be¬ 
fore  crossing  its  meridian. 

A  mysterious  land,  it  was  once  ru¬ 
mored,  existed  hereabouts.  There  was 
an  English  bucaneer  of  some  note  once 
sailed  these  seas  —  one  of  those  who 
have  made  Cocos  Island  famous,  and 
perhaps  whose  spirit  even  now  guards 
from  the  sacrilegous  spade  of  California 
adventurers  the  hidden  treasures,  in  the 
vain  search  for  which  they  uproot  the  soil 
of  that  little  spot  of  land  off  the  Bay  of 
Panama.  Davis  ”  was  the  chieftain’s 
name  ;  “  Sir  Edward  ”  his  followers 
called  him.  In  1686  this  ancient  mari¬ 
ner  was  running  down  from  the  Galla- 
pagos  to  Juan  Fernandez,  and  being  in 
the  latitude  of  twenty-seven  degrees 
twenty  minutes  south,  came  across  a 
high  island  and,  as  he  says,  near  it  a 
low  sandy  islet.  This  last  may  have 
been  the  beach  and  the  high  island  the 
peak  of  Easter.  It  has  always  been  a 
debated  question  whether  this  land  seen 
by  Davis  was  Easter  Island  or  one  of 
the  islands  St.  Felix  and  St.  Ambrose, 
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mentioned  above.  They  are  only  1,600 
miles  apart,  but  such  little  discrepan¬ 
cies,  such  moderate  errors  in  reckoning, 
were  not  uncommon  among  navigators 
when  both  lunar  observations  and  chro¬ 
nometers  were  unknown.* 

In  1621,  Admiral  Roggewein  a  Meck- 
lenburgher,  in  the  Dutch  service,  sailed 
from  the  Texel  for  the  South  Seas  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  and  circumnaviga¬ 
tion.  Like  a  good  Dutchman,  he  laid 
to  every  night,  fair  or  foul,  and  like 
Americus  Vespucius  and  a  host  of 
brave  discoverers,  he  sought  for  the 
honor  of  discovering  land  where  it  was 
not  known  to  exist. 

In  spite  of  this  former  precaution, 
the  worthy  Dutchman  was  carried  round 
the  globe  in  six  hundred  and  eighty 
days  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  diligent 
seareh  for  Davis’s  Land,  he  was  unable 
to  find  it ;  but  on  Easter  morning,  now 
nigh  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
bright  and  clear  before  him  lay  an  Isl¬ 
and,  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  just  the  spot  (say  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  Buccaneers’  right  to  the 
discovery)  where,  thirty-five  years  be¬ 
fore  Davis  had  been  driven  by  the  South¬ 
east  Trades,  and  current,  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  his  reckoning.  The  valiant 
navigator  added  yet  another  pair  of 
breeches  to  his  understandings;  took 
his  spy  -  glass  ;  christened  it  “  Oster 
England  ”  ;  and  claimed  the  discovery 
as  his  own. 

There  is  also  a  dim  tradition  of  the 
visit  of  a  Spanish  ship  to  Easter,  in 
1769 — the  principal  foundation  for  the 
report  being  that  when  La  Perouse  was 
there  in  1786,  he  found  some  of  the  na¬ 
tives  wearing  shocking  bad  sombreros  of 
European  manufacture.  It  is  not  to  be 

*  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  it  is  here  stated 
that  Latitude  can  seldom  be  much  in  error,  since  it 
is  calculated  by  the  height  of  a  heavenly  body,  on  the 
meridian,  (altitude)  and  its  distance  north  or  south  of 
the  Equator;  while  Longitude,  being  calculated  by 
difference  of  time,  is  almost  sure  to  be  at  fault,  un¬ 
less  the  navigator  possesses  accurate  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  time  at  a  fixed  meridian. 
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wondered  at  that  the  feelings  of  the  gen¬ 
teel  Frenchman  were  outraged,  since 
these  chapeaux  must  have  been  at  least 
seventeen  years  out  of  fashion,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  savoring  more  of  the 
style  of  Castile  and  Arragon  than  of 
Lyons  and  Paris. 

La  Perouse  tried  to  improve  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  islanders,  planted  trees, 
presented  animals,  and  in  order  to  give 
them  no  cause  for  prejudice  against  the 
white  man,  did  not  retaliate  upon  them 
for  their  thievish  propensities,  but,  like 
a  polite  Frenchman,  turned  his  back 
when  they  made  free  with  any  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  effects. 

In  this  respect,  La  Perouse  differed 
decidedly  from  his  predecessor.  Captain 
Cook,  who  touched  at  the  Island,  March, 
1774.  It  was  the  principle  of  this  ex¬ 
plorer,  in  dealing  with  savages,  never 
to  allow  any  offence  to  go  unpunished — 
the  fact  of  the  theft  or  outrage  being 
proven,  cold  steel,  or  the  leaden  mes¬ 
senger  of  death,  was  the  reward  of  the 
offender.  But,  like  many  eminent  ad¬ 
vocates  of  a  given  theory,  he  fell  a  mar¬ 
tyr  to  his  principles  on  the  shores  of 
Hawaii,  for  which  see  the  illustrations 
to  almost  any  juvenile  geography. 

In  all  ancient  kingdoms,  from  Rome 
to  Easter,  there  are  certain  mysteries 
which  are  yet  unsolved,  and  which  will 
ever  furnish  ground  for  the  speculations 
of  the  curious.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
mountain  in  mid-ocean,  2,000  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Chili,  five  hundred  from  the 
nearest  inhabited  land — Pitcairn’s  Isl¬ 
and,  now  settled  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Bounty  mutineers,  alone  excepted. 
This  little  community  contains,  taking 
the  average  of  voyagers’  accounts,  about 
1,300  souls.  Such  a  contrivance  as  a 
boat  is  even  now  almost  unknown — the 
steep  rocky  shores  rendering  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  one  to  land,  or  put  off,  except 
from  the  narrow  beach  in  Cook’s  Bay, 
a  small  anchorage  at  the  western  side. 
Now,  how  did  these  people  get  there? 
Where  did  they  come  from  ?  Their 
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language  is  in  many  respects  similar  to 
the  South  Sea  dialects.  One  shipmas¬ 
ter,  touching  there,  noticed  that  a  stal¬ 
wart  native,  in  pacing  off  the  deck, 
counted  in  numerals  which  a  Hawaiian 
on  board  recognized ;  yet,  when  the 
Hawaiian  attempted  conversation,  the 
islander  poured  forth  such  a  string  of 
jargon  that  the  interpreter  gave  up  in 
despair. 

Every  circumstance  of  nationality, 
form,  and  language,  would  warrant  the 
assumption  that  these  people  did  not 
come  from  the  Chilian  Coast  —  yet,  if 
they  came  from  the  Westward,  it  must 
have  been  against  the  prevailing  winds 
—  the  Island  lying  in  the  belt  of  the 
South  Sea  Trades.  Quien  Sabe  ? 

Now,  granting  that  we  were  to  set 
this  question  at  rest,  there  is  yet  anoth¬ 
er  more  difficult  of  solution :  These 
people  are  fearfully  lazy  ;  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  mechanical  art ;  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  make  use  of  it  if  they  had  it 
— yet  there  are  statues  or  monuments 
on  the  Island,  with  heavy  cylindrical 
heads,  which  it  would  take  all  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  modern  engineering,  assisted 
by  sufficient  steam-power,  to  set  in  place. 

What  they  were  originally  designed 
for  is  also  unknown  ;  the  most  reason¬ 
able  suggestion  is,  that  they  were  idols 
— yet  the  earliest  known  voyagers  found 
the  people  treating  them  with  no  vene¬ 
ration  ;  and  of  late,  they  have  been  so 
neglected  or  abused,  that  they  will  in 
all  probability  soon  be  found  in  ruin  or 
demolition,  like  the  temples  of  Karnak, 
in  Egypt,  or  the  vestiges  of  Ancient 
Rome. 

Among  the  natives  floats  a  dim  tra¬ 
dition  of  a  great  chieftain,  coming  from 
afar,  carving  these  works  of  art,  chang¬ 
ing  into  a  butterfly,  and  flying  away. 

Was  this  great  chief  some  early  Aztec 
voyager  —  an  explorer  of  Mexico’s  un¬ 
known  and  unwritten  infancy  ;  and  were 
the  butterfly’s  wings  the  snowy  sails  of 
his  ship,  which  the  simple  islanders — 
ignorant  of  the  most  primitive  contriv¬ 


ance  of  a  boat — mistook  for  a  thing  of 
life? 

We  know  that  the  Aztecs  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  lost  mechanical 
arts,  as  witness  the  ruins  of  temples 
and  pyramids  in  Mexico,  at  this  day. 
Did  they  possess  also  the  science  of 
deep-sea  navigation  ? 

Whether  Easter  Island  can  be  claimed 
as  a  discovery  for  the  Aztecs,  the  Buc¬ 
caneers,  or  the  worthy  Dutchman,  it  is 
but  a  barren  honor.  Even  water,  that 
most  common  of  necessities,  is  scarcer 
than  at  White  Pine,  or  at  the  Comstock. 
La  Perouse  insists  that,  like  the  Alba¬ 
trosses  of  Cape  Horn,  salt-water  is  the 
drink  of  the  people  ;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  the  few  attempts  at  wells  are  but 
holes  of  brackish  sea  water,  partially 
filtered  through  the  sand. 

Almost  every  inch  of  ground  which 
will  bear  cultivation  is  needed  and  used 
for  the  common  tropical  fruits — potatoes, 
bananas,  yams,  etc.  ;  while,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  benevolent  La  Perouse, 
none,  excepting  perhaps  a  few  orange- 
trees,  of  the  plants  and  trees  he  left  on 
the  Island  have  survived. 

In  animal  food,  the  people  have  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  that  would  be  esteemed 
as  such  by  a  civilized  being  —  a  stray 
chicken,  or  pig  —  rats  in  more  abund¬ 
ance —  constituting  the  entire  variety; 
these  latter  are  eafen  as  common  food 
by  the  natives. 

Between  capricious  and  ever-change- 
able  treatment,  the  islanders  have,  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  century,  incurred  a  bit¬ 
ter  animosity  against  the  white  race. 

Rogge wein  treated  them  kindly ;  Cook 
punished  them  severely ;  La  Perouse 
indulged  them  ;  an  American  whaler 
kidnapped  a  ship-load  of  them  early  in 
the  present  century,  and  carried  them 
off  to  colonize  Masa  Fuera:  so,  when 
Beechey,  the  English  navigator,  touched 
there  in  1825,  they  were  prepared  to 
give  him  a  warm  reception.  Their  plan 
seems  to  have  been  to  invite  him  to 
land  ;  allure  him  by  presents  and  atten- 
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tions  ;  plunder  him  and  his  followers  of 
everything ;  and  then  sound  the  conch- 
shell  for  a  general  massacre. 

They  accordingly  received  his  boats 
with  every  appearance  of  hospitality; 
welcomed  him  with  presents  of  native 
fruits  and  vegetables  ;  assisting  his  fol¬ 
lowers  up  the  beach  with  alacrity — not 
neglecting  to  relieve  them  of  their  su¬ 
perfluous  baggage,  such  as  hats,  coats, 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  the  like  — 
which,  strange  to  say,  they  forgot  to 
return. 

Their  women,  too,  had  learned  that 
they  were  a  power  in  the  world  of  civili¬ 
zation  ;  and,  like  their  fairer  sisters, 
these  dusky  beauties  attemped  by  cajol¬ 
ery  and  caresses  to  win  from  the  lords 
of  creation  substantial  proofs  of  notice 
and  regard. 

Diving  into  the  sea,  in  the  primitive 
costume  of  Eve  in  th£  Garden,  these 
Naiads  swam  off  by  scores  to  the  man- 
of-war  boats  ;  and  while  Jack  was  in¬ 
vestigating  the  charms  and  nature  of 
one  mermaid,  another  light-fingered  en¬ 
chantress  dexterously  conveyed  to  her 
companions  anything  her  hands  could 
fasten  upon.  Once  in  the  nimble  fin¬ 
gers  of  the  islanders,  these  articles  were 
speedily  passed  from  one  to  another, 
and  were  soon  out  of  sight,  and  beyond 
power  of  recovery. 

The  Commander  stormed  ;  the  chiefs 
urged  the  people  on ;  a  musket  was 
fired ;  the  conch-shell  sounded ;  and 
the  war  became  general.  The  women 
began  to  retire  ;  but  it  is  recorded  that 
one  young  girl,  conscious  of  the  skill  of 
her  countrymen,  sat  unconcerned  on 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  while  the 
stones  flew  thick  and  fast  around  her — 
loudly  cheering  the  natives  on,  until 
Lieutenant  Wain  wright,  out  of  pure 
compassion,  pushed  the  patriotic  maid¬ 
en  into  the  water,  and  she  swam  ashore. 

Thus  far  had  these  people  advanced 


in  civilization  through  the  beneficent 
influence  of  the  white  man !  When 
Cook  touched  at  Easter,  in  1774,  he 
found  no  weapon,  not  even  a  stick  in 
their  hands  ;  when  La  Perouse  landed, 
in  1786,  by  turning  his  back  upon  their 
thefts,  he  was  suffered  to  depart  without 
hostility;  now,  in  1825,  Beechey  found 
a  treacherous  race,  declaring  war  at 
once  against  the  intrusion  of  strangers. 
This  little  Island,  thirteen  miles  long  at 
the  very  farthest  extent,  had  learned  to 
guard  its  rocky  shores  as  jealously  as  if 
it  were  the  Empire  of  France,  or  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  So  rapid 
are  the  progress  of  civilized  ideas  on 
national  questions  ! 

But  little  is  known  of  the  Easter 
Island  of  to-day.  Rumors  are  current 
that  two  or  three  zealous  Missionaries, 
living  in  a  state  of  semi-slavery,  are 
endeavoring  to  Christianize  the  natives. 
A  late  English  authority  judges  them  to 
be  increased  in  barbarism  and  cruelty 
since  Cook’s  visit  in  1774.  Certain  it  is 
that  two  or  three  raids  of  a  lawless  na¬ 
ture  have  been  made  upon  them  of  late 
years,  which  it  may  easily  be  judged  has 
not  improved  the  disposition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  carrying  off  of  a  large  number  of 
them  to  delve  for  guano  at  the  Chin- 
chas. 

Out  of  the  track  of  any  vessels  but 
whalers,  the  ocean  surf  beats  in  soli¬ 
tude  and  in  mournful  cadence  on  its  in¬ 
accessible  cliffs.  Inhabited  by  a  treach¬ 
erous  race  ;  destitute  of  provisions  and 
water,  there  is  no  inducement  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  ships  to  explore  its  interior ; 
and  even  whalemen,  whose  monotonous 
life  leads  them  to  seek  adventures  in 
every  known  fathom  of  water  and  every 
spot  of  habitable  or  uninhabitable  land, 
seldom  approach  the  frowning,  rocky 
crags,  or  anchor  in  the  inhospitable 
Bay  of  Easter. 
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I  am  a  survivor  of  all  the  different 
eras  of  California  amateur  cookery. 
The  human  avalanche  precipitated  on 
these  shores  in  the  rush  of  “49”  and 
“  50”  was  a  mass  of  culinary  ignorance. 
Cooking  had  always  by  us  been  deemed 
a  part  of  woman’s  kingdom.  We  knew 
that  bread  was  made  of  flour,  and  for 
the  most  part  so  made  by  woman.  It 
was  as  natural  that  it  should  be  made  by 
them  as  that  the  sun  should  shine.  Of 
the  knowledge,  skill,  patience  and  expe¬ 
rience  required  to  conduct  this  and  other 
culinary  operations,  we  realized  nothing. 
So  when  the  first — the  pork,  bean  and 
flapjack — era  commenced,  thousands  of 
us  boiled  our  pork  and  beans  together 
an  equal  period  of  time,  and  then  won¬ 
dered  at  the  mysterious  hardness  of  the 
nutritious  vegetable.  In  the  fall  of  “50” 
a  useful  scrap  of  wisdom  was  dissem¬ 
inated  from  Siskiyou  to  Fresno.  It  was 
that  beans  must  be  soaked  over  night 
and  boiled  at  least  two  hours  before  the 
insertion  of  the  pork.  And  many  a  man 
of  mark  to-day  never  experienced  a  more 
cheerful  thrill  of  combined  pride  and 
pleasure,  than  when  first  he  successfully 
accomplished  the  feat  of  turning  a  flap- 
jack. 

We  soon  tired  of  wheat  cakes.  Then 
commenced  the  bread  era ;  the  heavy 
bread  era,  which  tried  the  stomach  of 
California.  That  organ  sustained  a  daily 
attack  of  leaden  flour  and  doubtful  pork. 
The  climate  was  censured  for  a  mortality 
which  then  prevailed,  due,  in  great  meas¬ 
ure,  to  this  dreadful  diet.  With  the  large 
majority  of  our  amateur  cooks,  bread¬ 
making  proved  but  a  series  of  disastrous 
failures.  Good  bread  makers,  male  or 
female,  are  born,  not  made.  In  flour  we 
floundered  from  the  extreme  of  lightness 
to  that  of  heaviness.  We  produced  in 
our  loaves  every  shade  of  sourness  and 


every  tint  of  orange,  from  excess  of 
salasratus.  Our  crust,  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  hardness  and  thickness,  well 
illustrated  the  stratifications  of  the  earth. 
Our  loaves  “  did  ”  in  spots.  Much  pros¬ 
pecting  was  often  necessary  to  develop 
pay-bread. 

In  the  early  portion  of  “51,”  just  pre¬ 
ceding  the  pie  period,  came  an  epoch  of 
stewed  dried  apples.  Even  now,  my 
stomachic  soul  shudders  as  I  recall  that 
trying  time.  After  we  had  apple-sauced 
ourselves  to  satiety,  with  diabolical  in¬ 
genuity  we  served  it  up  to  each  other, 
hidden  in  thick,  heavy  ramparts  of  flour. 
It  was  a  desperate  struggle  with  duff 
and  dumplings.  Like  Ney  returning 
alone  to  Paris  after  the  dreadful  Rus¬ 
sian  campaign,  I  can  now  recall  no  living 
comrade  of  the  dried  apple  era. 

But  those  who  first  ventured  on  pies 
were  men  possessed  in  some  degree  of 
taste  and  refinement.  No  coarser  na¬ 
ture  ever  troubled  itself  with  pie-making. 
The  preparation  and  seasoning  of  the 
mince  meat,  the  rolling  out  and  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  crusts,  their  proper  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  plate,  the  ornamental  scoh 
lops  around  the  edge,  (made  with  the 
thumb)  and  the  regulation  of  the  oven’s 
heat  to  secure  that  rich  shade  of  brown, 
required  patience  and  artistic  skill. 

The  early  pie-makers  of  our  State 
were  men  who  as  soon  as  possible  slept 
in  sheets  instead  of  blankets,  who  were 
skilled  in  washing  linen,  who  went  in 
clean  attire  on  Sundays,  and  who  sub¬ 
scribed  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 
On  remote  bars  and  gulches  such  men 
have  kept  households  of  incredible  neat¬ 
ness,  their  cabins  sheltered  under  the 
evergreen  oak,  with  clear  rivulets  from 
the  mountain  gorges  running  past  the 
door,  with  clothes-lines  precisely  hung 
with  shirts  and  sheets,  with  gauze  cov- 
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ered  meat  safe  hoisted  high  in  the 
branches,  of  the  overshadowing  trees, 
protecting  those  pies  from  intruding  and 
omniverous  ground  squirrels  and  in¬ 
quisitive  yellow-jackets ;  while  about 
their  door-way  the  hard,  clean-swept  red 
earth  resembled  a  well-worn  brick  pave¬ 
ment.  There  is  morality  in  pies. 

There  was  a  canned  provision  era, 
fruitful  in  sardines  and  oysters.  The 
canned  oysters  of  those  days  were  as 
destructive  as  cannister  shot.  They 
penetrated  everywhere.  In  remote  and 
seldom-visited  valleys  of  the  Sierras,  I 
have  grown  solemn  over  the  supposition 
that  mine  were  the  first  footsteps  which 
had  ever  indented  the  soil.  And  then  I 
have  turned  but  to  behold  the  gaping, 
ripped  and  jagged  mouth  of  one  of  those 
inevitable  tin  cylinders  scattered  like 
dew  over  the  land,  and  labelled  “  Cove 
Oysters.”  One  of  our  prominent  offic¬ 
ials,  giving  evidence  in  a  suit  relative 
to  the  disputed  possession  of  a  mining 
claim  in  a  remote  district,  when  asked 
what,  in  the  absence  of  a  house  or  shaft, 
he  would  consider  to  be  indications  of 
the  former  presence  of  miners,  answered: 
“  Empty  oyster  cans  and  empty  bottles.” 

California  has  furnished  many  a  focus 
for  the  combined  operations  of  cooks 
from  foreign  lands  and  from  the  various 
sections  of  our  own  Union.  I  recall 
now  such  a  focus.  The  Polyglot  House 
at  Hangville,  kept  by  an  Italian  who  had 
been  so  badly  Anglicised  as  to  wantonly 
apply  or  neglect  his  H’s.  He  had  an 
Irish  wife  and  employed  a  Chinese  clerk 
de  cuisine.  These  three  being  employed 
in  the  kitchen,  the  cooking  was  wretch¬ 
edly  cqsmopolite,  having  all  the  defects 
of  the  different  nationalities  and  but  few 
of  their  virtues.  Indeed,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  food  with  this  trio  was  a  mere 
mechanical  operation.  The  landlord 
entertained  a  theory  that  while  the 
American  deemed  potatoes  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  a  meal,  the  condition  of  this  vege¬ 
table  when  brought  to  the  table  was  a 
matter  of  complete  indifference,  so  that 


it  had  at  some  period  been  boiled.  It 
was  the  American  eye,  not  palate,  to  be 
gratified.  For  year  after  year  at  the 
Polyglot  House  potatoes  were  regularly 
brought  on  and  as  regularly  taken  off  the 
table  untouched.  Few  cared  to  taste 
those  sodden,  puttified  tubers  a  second 
time.  But  the  landlord  was  content. 
The  American  had  seen  his  potatoes. 
That  was  all  he  wanted.  There  are 
many  other  cooks  in  whose  world  a 
properly  boiled  potato  as  yet  has  never 
entered.  A  depraved,  yet  common,  taste 
caused  the  Polyglot  House  steak  to  be 
fried  in  lard.  In  view  of  meat  so  out¬ 
raged,  could  the  belligerent  character  of 
the  Hangville  people  be  wondered  at  ? 
The  sanguinary  disposition  so  prevalent 
in  the  early  days  was  not  entirely  owing 
to  unaccustomed  excitement  and  free¬ 
dom  from  restraint.  Such  cookery,  and 
consequent  bad  indigestion,  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

The  composition  of  the  Polyglot 
House  coffee  was  ever  a  mystery. 
While  drinking  it  we  whistled  “down 
brakes”  on  our  imaginations.  An  im¬ 
prudent  investigatory  taste  might  in  it 
have  recognized  the  particular  aroma  of 
every  roast,  every  stew,  every  frying, 
every  baking,  broiling,  boiling  and  brew¬ 
ing,  which  had  transpired  in  that  kitchen 
for  a  month.  I  always  wondered  at  such 
times  if  I  really  had  a  correct  idea  of  the 
flavor  of  a  boiled  dish-towel.  A  Texan 
became  indignant  with  it  one  morning, 
walked  into  the  kitchen,  beat  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Chinese  assistant  with  a  club, 
and  then  tendered  him  this  recipe  for 
making  coffee  :  “John,  no  good  coffee. 
You  no  makee  better  coffee  to-morrow, 
you  catchee  more  club.”  The  act  was 
brutal,  but  the  Texan  had  been  too  long 
under  the  influence  of  the  Polyglot 
House  diet  to  be  entirely  responsible 
for  his  actions.  Indeed,  I  hold  that  pork, 
badly  baked  bread,  and  beef  hardened 
but  not  cooked  in  hot  grease,  had  much 
to  do  in  the  generation  of  the  spirit 
which  would  have  sundered  our  Union. 
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Our  Chinese  cooks  imitate  the  Ameri¬ 
can  style  with  a  painful  accuracy.  The 
Celestial  member  of  the  Polyglot  House 
trio  knew  that  a  certain  amount  of  meat, 
flour  and  vegetables  were  to  be  daily 
prepared  after  the  fashion  taught  him  by 
his  employer.  He  knew  that  at  noon 
the  white  flag  being  hoisted  as  a  signal 
that  dinner  was  ready,  a  crowd  of  hungry 
men,  all  the  morning  toiling  in  the  turned 
river-bed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  would 
rush  up,  and  first  putting  a  hair  edge  on 
their  appetites  by  draughts  of  that  corn 
whisky  which  rasped  the  throat  as  it 
went  down  like  a  shower  of  powdered 
glass,  would,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  after  being  seated,  hurry  down 
quantities  of  his  mechanically  prepared 
food.  It  was  to  them  merely  the  fuel 
for  generating  motive  power  to  run  six 
hours  longer,  as  are  wood  and  water  to 
the  engine.  He  exposed  it  to  heat  on 
the  principle  that  you  season  your  wood, 
to  burn  the  easier.  American  humanity 
to  this  Celestial  was  merely  a  collection 
of  high  pressure  flesh  and  blood  ma¬ 
chines,  for  whom  he  prepared  fuel. 

“John’s”  day’s  work  over,  he  betook 
himself  to  a  mushroom-looking  Chinese 
village,  hard  by,  improvised  out  of 
boards,  canvas,  gunny  sacks,  mats, 
sheets  of  tin  and  bushes.  Here,  with 
his  comrades  over  their  summer  even¬ 
ing  meal,  he  would  linger  for  hours,  and 
I  suspect  that  some  of  their  hilarity 
might  have  had  its  rise  at  certain  queer 
aspects  in  which  the  life  of  the  lordly 
American  seemed  to  these  sociable 
Mongolians. 

Different  mining  partners  have  af¬ 
forded  me  a  rich  and  varied  experience 
in  cooks.  I  once  lived  near  a  slovenly, 
and,  of  course,  literary  cook.  His  was 
a  goo5,  easy  disposition,  but  it  bore  a 
frequent  thorn  of  such  natures — intense 
laziness.  He  had  never  more  than  a 
day’s  fuel  prepared  in  advance.  He 
depended  mainly  on  a  few  old,  chipped 
and  battered  stumps,  near  his  cabin. 
The  inexhaustibility  of  such  stumps  is 


wonderful.  Coming  home  from  work,  he 
would  snatch  at  the  dried,  dead  weeds 
and  twigs  in  his  path.  These  furnished 
sufficient  fuel  to  boil  the  kettle  and 
warm  his  meat,  by  a  culinary  fiction 
deemed  cooked.  This  man  was  human; 
he  had  a  soul ;  yet  he  regarded  eating 
as  a  mere  animal  necessity,  and  cooking 
one  of  the  evils  entailed  upon  man  by 
the  miserable  weakness  of  Adam  for  an 
apple — possibly  a  dried  apple.  One- 
third  of  his  table  was  ever  set.  It  held 
a  plate,  a  knife  and  fork,  tin  cup  and 
spoon,  two  yeast-powder  boxes  contain¬ 
ing  pepper  and  salt,  an  oyster-can  hold¬ 
ing  sugar,  a  tea-cup  lined  with  dried 
mustard,  a  snuffy  candlestick,  a  coffee 
pot,  and  a  bottle  of  molasses.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  legitimate  office,  the  frying 
pan  did  the  platter’s  duty.  Its  area  was 
coated  with  a  dark,  unctuous  substance, 
the  accumulation  resulting  from  an  entire 
absence  of  soap,  hot  water  and  towels. 
The  crockery  wras  quite  immovable. 
The  remaining  space  of  table  area  was 
covered  with  a  chaos  of  books  and 
papers.  For  he  was  not  a  mere  book¬ 
worm.  He  was  the  literary  anaconda 
of  the  Southern  mines.  Most  of  the 
older  settlers  leaving,  to  him  by  a  sort 
of  natural  inheritance  had  fallen  the 
library  purchased  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Hangville.  And  in  this  library,  quite 
filling  his  cabin,  did  he  eat,  read,  live, 
move,  and  have  his  being.  He  devoured 
together  beef,  bread,  apple  sauce,  and 
Humboldt’s  Cosmos.  His  private  mark 
was  in  every  book  and  on  every  paper, 
the  imprint  of  a  greasy  thumb  or  a  dash 
of  molasses.  This  simultaneous  em¬ 
ployment  of  brain  and  stomach  resulted 
to  him  injuriously.  He  lost  his  memory. 
He  forgot  a  book’s  contents  a  week  after 
reading  it.  And  so  he  revolved  from 
year  to  year  through  the  Hangville 
library  in  an  endless  circuit.  He  may 
be  reading  and  eating  yet.  There  are 
people  who  should  reflect  on  this. 

Leaving  the  literary  eater  I  endured 
for  a  few  months  a  cook  of  ungovernable 
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temper.  The  extremes  met.  He  always 
lost  his  temper  while  preparing  break¬ 
fast,  and  anger  being  an  infectious  mad¬ 
ness,  both  of  us  usually  partook  of  that 
meal  in  a  condition  of  antagonism  with 
everything  and  everybody.  At  first  we 
had  one  of  those  little  stoves  which  con¬ 
sume  so  many  eight-inch  sticks  ;  whose 
fires  demand  so  much  nursing  to  be  kept 
alive ;  at  one  moment  roaring  like  an 
angry  bull,  and  the  stove  as  red  as  a 
turkey’s  comb — the  next,  suddenly  re¬ 
lapsing  into  a  cold  and  cheerless  silence. 
The  combustible  cook,  annoyed  at  such 
tricks  on  the  part  of  the  little  stove 
while  glancing  at  the  weekly  paper,  or 
holding  converse  with  a  neighbor,  would 
in  revenge  kick  it,  and  smash  our  dimin¬ 
ishing  crockery.  One  morning  he  gave 
it  a  fatal  blow  with  the  axe.  Then  we 
secured  a  large,  a  very  large,  but  also  a 
very  old  stove,  whose  maximum  of  use¬ 
fulness  had  been  passed  in  a  boarding 
house.  I  ts  constitution  was  undermined. 
The  expansion  of  its  proportions  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  hotter  fire  than  usual 
would  cause  the  entire  area  of  top,  and 
with  it  the  superimposed  array  of  culi¬ 
nary  furniture,  to  fall  into  the  blazing 
furnace.  Consequent  on  the  snatchings 
in  the  fire  with  rag-wrapped  hands  for 
the  pots,  pans,  and  kettles,  or  fishing  for 
the  same  with  sticks,  were  painfully 
scorched  and  burned  fingers.  The 
combustible  cook,  blazing  with  curses, 
would  then  kick  that  stove,  which 
received  such  action  with  heavy  and 
stolid  unconcern.  No  injury  was  done 
save  to  the  combustible  cook’s  toes. 
He  would  diverge  into  forcible  projec¬ 
tions  of  cups  about  the  kitchen.  Ulti¬ 
mately  his  rage  concentrated  itself 
wholly  upon  a  harmless  little  tin  pepper 
box,  shaken  from  its  shelf  by  the  com¬ 
bustible  cook’s  tremors,  and  then  in¬ 
variably  kicked  from  corner  to  corner 
of  the  room,  and  at  last  out  of  the  back 
door,  to  be  regularly  brought  in  again 
when  the  storm  had  subsided.  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  this  man.  My  sym¬ 


pathy  with  these  extreme  nervous  moods 
was  too  great,  and  I  saw  dyspepsia  in 
the  distance. 

I  spent  one  winter  with  a  fickle  and 
unmethodical  cook.  He  oscillated  from 
the  extremes  of  method  and  neatness 
to  those  of  neglect  and  slovenliness. 
There  was  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  plage  —  about  once  a 
month.  His  coffee  was  too  weak  or  too 
strong ;  his  steaks  of  extreme  rareness 
or  burned  to  a  crisp  ;  his  potatoes  boiled 
to  pieces  or  impervious  to  the  fork  ;  his 
bread  subject  to  varying  moods  of  heavi¬ 
ness.  He  had  no  patience  for  meas¬ 
uring  quantities.  In  salting  a  dish  for 
instance,  he  did  but  institute  a  wild 
guess  as  to  the  proper  quantity.  Hence 
came  days  of  extreme  saltness.  There 
were  also  days  of  extreme  dish-wash¬ 
ings.  There  were  days  of  no  dish-wash¬ 
ing  at  all.  There  were  periods  of  total 
culinary  riot  and  demoralization,  when 
old  and  new  coffee  were  boiled  together  ; 
when  the  tea-pot  refused  to  pour  a  drop 
from  the  accumulation  of  tea- leaves  ; 
when  no  warm  meals  were  prepared, 
and  when  old  stews,  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  sourness,  were  thrust  upon  our 
meek  and  suffering  stomachs.  Such 
things  are  outrages  and  insults  unpar¬ 
donable  to  the  digestive  organs. 

I  once  prospected  together  an  upper 
ledge  and  a  mechanical  and  abstracted 
eater.  This  man’s  whole  soul  was  at 
the  time  concentrated  on  a  series  of 
ledges  that  we  had  taken  up.  We  were 
encamped  well  up  the  slope  of  Table 
Mountain,  a  wide  expanse  of  country 
being  spread  out  before  us.  Over  this, 
while  seated  at  breakfast  under  a  tree, 
would  the  mechanical  eater’s  eye  wan¬ 
der.  He  was  planning  new  mineral 
discoveries  on  those  distant  hills.  Up 
and  down  silently  oscillated  his  fork, 
conveying  morsels  of  something  from 
plate  to  mouth.  The  tines  occasionally 
missed  and  fastened  themselves  in  the 
table.  Gastronomically  considered,  he 
was  an  unfeathered  ostrich.  He  would 
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swallow  anything  I  placed  before  him. 
He  confided  his  stomach  to  my  care 
with  the  unthinking  trustfulness  of  a 
child.  There  was  merely  a  body  brought 
by  animal  instinct  to  a  table  at  certain 
regular  intervals  to  be  supplied  with  a 
few  more  hours’  propelling  force.  As 
for  the  mechanical  eater’s  soul,  part  of 
it  was  left  behind  at  the  bottonj  of  our 
shaft  fifty-two  feei  underground,  and  the 
remainder  was  skimming  along  the 
range  of  hills  holding  the  line  of  claims 
we  had  taken  up  on  the  extension. 

Then  a  fussy  cook  came  into  my  life. 
He  deemed  himself,  and  falsely  too,  a 
great  executive  culinary  power.  He 
was  always  planning  more  dishes  than 
his  mind  could  grasp  or  his  hands  could 
handle.  He  could  set  and  would  set, 
were  they  at  hand,  any  number  of  people 
at  work  in  the  preparation  of  a  single 
meal.  The  house  was  always  in  a  chronic 
condition  of  bustle.  His  mind,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  cooking,  would  wan¬ 
der  outside  of  culinary  operations,  and 
so  in  preparing  a  great  dinner  he  would 
interpolate  shaving  and  shirt -button 
sewing.  He  often  suffered  temporary 
aberration  of  mind,  by  having  too  many 
dishes  on  the  fire  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  this  condition  would  rush  distractedly 
about  the  premises  with  a  carving  knife 
in  one  hand  and  a  tormentor  fork  in  the 
other,  looking  for  a  stove  cover,  a  pot 
lid,  or  whatever  his  hands  might  have 
last  laid  hold  of.  These  articles  were 
found  in  the  strangest  places ;  some¬ 
times  in  the  hen-coop;  sometimes  in 
the  fork  of  the  tree  which  shaded  our 
cabin.  It  required  one  person  to  keep 
run  of  these  things,  dripping  as  it  were 
constantly  from  him.  He  was  lengthy 
and  elaborate  in  the  preparation  of 
food.  I  incurred  his  contempt  by  hint¬ 
ing  disapproval  of  so  many  hours  of  pre¬ 
liminary  bustle  to  so  few  minutes  of 
mastication.  The  reverse  regarding 
time  suited  me  better.  I  argued  the 
table  sociability  of  a  company  of  French 
miners  near  by,  over  their  soup,  bread, 


and  claret.  They  ate  and  cooked  to 
live.  We  lived  principally  to  cook.  I 
was  bold  enough  to  attack  the  labori¬ 
ously-prepared  Christmas  dinners  of  my 
ancestors.  This  touched  the  tenderest 
article  of  faith  in  the  fussy  cook’s  creed. 
For  he  worshipped  the  recollection  of 
those  New  England  holiday  dinners,  in¬ 
volving  so  much  preparatory  mince-pie 
making,  turkey  and  pig  stuffing,  as  ut¬ 
terly  to  exhaust  the  mental  and  physical 
energies  of  “our  folks,”  so  that  when  at 
last  they  sat  at  the  feast  all  capacity  for 
its  enjoyment  had  been  baked  and 
roasted  out  of  them. 

The  fussy  cook  was  very  trying.  He 
raved  even  though  the  tin  drinking  cup 
was  not  hung  up  on  the  right  nail ;  he 
criticised  sarcastically  my  irregular 
manner  of  cutting  bread ;  he  insisted 
on  daily  polishings  of  the  tin-ware  ;  he 
read  me  many  lectures  on  my  careless 
habits,  and,  worse  than  all,  he  would 
inveigle  me  into  chopping  hash  on  a  flat 
board.  This  idiosyncracy  came  on  when 
his  mind  and  the  stove  were  already 
overburdened  with  dishes,  and  when  we 
had  neither  chopping-knife  nor  chop¬ 
ping-tray.  I  never  could  conveniently 
nor  agreeably  chop  a  mass  of  meat  and 
potatoes  on  a  flat  board.  It  was  always 
inclined  to  spread  and  fly  about  in  all 
directions.  He  argued  that  it  could  be 
done  correctly  in  that  way.  He  grappled 
with  the  theory:  I  with  the  practice. 
He  succeeded  in  his  demonstrations  : 

I  failed  in  mine.  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
him.  I  suffered  too  many  martyrdoms 
endeavoring  to  chop  hash  with  a  hatchet 
on  a  flat  board. 

Fate  then  placed  me  with  an  experi¬ 
mental  cook.  He  was  always  essaying 
new  dishes,  the  result  of  his  ponderings 
over  a  coverless  old  cook-book  by  some 
chance  left  in  our  cabin.  And  besides, 
he  entertained  culinary  plans  of  his  own 
invention  which,  when  carried  out,  re¬ 
sulted  in  strange  mixtures.  The  debris 
left  over  from  several  meals,  on  the 
score  of  economy,  was  tortured,  sim- 
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mered,  stewed,  and  concentrated  into 
hybrid  conglomerates  regardless  of  the 
assimilation  of  flavors.  During  the 
week  the  venerable  cook-book’s  pudding 
recipes  were  intently  studied.  On  Sun¬ 
days  these  studies  were  practically 
carried  out.  So  our  Sabbath  roast  was 
slighted  and  cast  in  the  shade  through 
the  excessive  attention  bestowed  on 
that  pudding,  which  generally  turned 
out  a  wretched  failure  ;  a  heavy,  sodden, 
unassimilated,  watery  lump  of  flour, 
eggs,  and  suet,  with  a  dejected  mass 
meeting  of  plums  on  the  “lower  level.” 
Where  the  experimental  cook  accom¬ 
plished  one  success,  he  made  ten  fail¬ 
ures.  But  he  never  flagged.  Neither 
had  he  any  hesitation  during  these  in¬ 
vestigations  in  risking  his  own  stomach 
and  that  of  his  best  friend.  Science 
would  be  naught  without  experiment, 
yet  it  is  often  accompanied  with  danger. 
So  it  was  here.  I  left  him. 

My  own  individual  culinary  experi¬ 
ences  have  been  varied,  and  at  times 
•  ' 

exciting.  The  rudimentary  period  com¬ 
menced  on  a  whaling  schooner,  cruising 
in  the  waters  of  Lower  California.  On 
this-  vessel,  without  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration  as  to  fitness  or  ability,  did  I 
ship  as  cook  and  steward.  The  Henry 
being  small,  her  decks  were  lumbered 
up  with  whaling  gear,  boats,  casks, 
try-pots,  etc.  My  galley  was  not  amid¬ 
ships,  where  the  thrones  of  all  sea-cooks 
are  or  should  be,  but  jammed  up  against 
the  starboard  bulwarks.  In  rough  wea¬ 
ther,  the  Henry  was  always  aspiring  to 
a  perpendicular  position  by  the  head  or 
stern,  and  seemingly  disappointed  at  not 
attaining  it,  indulged  in  such  fearful  lee 
lurches  as  to.  shock  my  pots,  pans,  and 
kettles  out  of  that  galley  on  an  Indian  file 
rush  across  the  deck  into  the  lee  scup¬ 
pers,  myself  bringing  up  the  rear.  My 
stove  was  not  a  marine  stove.  It  had 
no  guard  about  the  outer  edge  to  secure 
the  loose  apparatus  on  top  from  rolling 
off.  This  defect  I  endeavored  to  remedy 
by  a  system  of  wires,  attaching  the  pots 


to  the  galley  ceiling.  The  effect  in 
heavy  weather  was  extraordinary ;  my 
kettles  swinging  on  and  off  like  a  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  pendulums.  My  first 
two  months’  performance  gave  no  satis¬ 
faction.  There  was  a  general  and  daily 
howl  of  execration  from  cabin  to  fore¬ 
castle  against  the  cook  —  the  literary 
cook.  It  had  been  whispered  aboard 
that  I  had  “written  for  a  paper.”  It 
needed  but  this  to  confirm  and  intensify 
the  prejudice  against  me,  first  started 
by  such  misdeeds  as  coffee  boiled  in 
salt  water,  and  duffs  of  such  barbarous 
preparation  as  to  be  laid  in  silent  indig¬ 
nation  by  the  sailors  at  the  cabin  door 
for  the  Captain’s  inspection.  Misfor¬ 
tunes  fell  on  me  thick  and  fast.  I 
tumbled  down  those  cabin  stairs  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  ruins  of  wearily-prepared 
dinners.  I  left  faucets  running,  drench¬ 
ing  the  store-room  with  molasses.  I 
flung  overboard  spoon  after  spoon,  hid¬ 
den  in  the  cloudy  water  of  the  washtub. 
When  “  cutting  in  ”  whales,  the  decks 
were  filled  with  blubber,  and  I  cooked 
in  a  sea  of  grease.  Worse,  the  try-pots 
fed  by  blubber  scraps  sent  forth  day  and 
night  an  unceasing  shower  of  sooty 
flakes,  which  covered  and  permeated 
everything.  A  greasy,  dismal  and  black¬ 
ened  cook  performed  greasy,  dismal, 
and  black  cookery.  Even  my  bread 
was  cloudy  with  atomic  particles  of  the 
leviathan  resolved  by  heat  into  lamp 
black.  There  were  mutterings  heard 
among  the  crew  as  to  “  what  sent  that 
quill-driver  to  sea  to  spoil  grub  for  poor 
sailors.”  Once  it  was  intimated  to  me 
that  I  had  better  resign.  I  would  not. 

I  was  resolved  to  weather  the  tempest. 
I  did.  My  bread  improved.  The  mut¬ 
terings  diminished.  I  shipped  pies  sur¬ 
reptitiously  into  the  forecastle.  They 
covered  a  multitude  of  culinary  sins.  I 
bribed  the  stomach  of  the  entire  crew, 
and  before  the  voyage  was  up  I  became 
a  favorite. 

A  solitary  eight  months’  prospecting 
tour  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Tuolumne 
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and  Walker  rivers  graduated  me  as  a 
mountain  cook.  In  doors,  we  are  ever 
increasing  the  number  of  culinary  con¬ 
veniences.  Out  of  doors,  culinary 
science  lies  in  diminishing  them.  A 
green  willow  stick  is  far  better  than  a 
frying  pan.  Transfixed  thereon,  and 
held  for  a  few  moments  over  a  bed  of 
live  coals,  your  steak  acquires  a  flavor 
not  to  be  lured  inside  of  any  kitchen. 
It  incorporates  in  itself  the  freshness  of 
the  mountain  air,  and  the  sublimated 
essence  of  wild  green  leaves.  It  is  not 
deadened  by  the  myriad  stenches  of  the 
town.  Locating  mountain  kitchens  is 
an  art.  They  must  be  where  wood  and 
water  are  in  sight,  and  the  soil  free  from 
dampness.  Not  under  dead  trees,  or 
dead  limbs,  which  have  a  strange  pro¬ 
pensity  to  fall  in  the  calmest  weather. 
Not  in  the  midst  of  dry  dead  grass, 
which  enkindled  from  your  fire  will  burn 
you  out  of  your  migratory  house  and 
home.  Devoid  of  wood  ants,  so  prompt 
in  five  minutes  after  you  are  seated  to 
institute  exploring  expeditions  up  your 
pantaloons.  Your  provisions  and  ap¬ 
paratus  is  carried  in  a  series  of  bags. 
These,  after  picketing  your  horses,  you ( 
arrange  in  a  certain  regular  order  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  fire.  Of  the  sad¬ 
dle  and  blankets  is  made  a  sort  of  couch. 
The  fire  burns  five  minutes.  This  brings 
the  blaze  into  solidity;  then  on  goes 
your  coffee  pot ;  ad  interim  you  arrange 
on  the  cloth  your  plate,  knife,  fork,  bread, 
sugar,  and  butter  cans,  cut  your  willow 
stick,  and  sharpen  it ;  the  water  boiling, 


you  pour  in  the  “  making  ”  of  coffee,  and 
set  it  where  it  may  only  simmer ;  the 
fire  is  raked  open,  coals  are  disclosed, 
over  these  your  steak  is  suspended,  the 
stick  being  at  one  end  set  in  the  ground 
and  the  heat  graduated  by  bending  to  or 
from  the  fire,  two  minutes  and  it  is  done  ; 
a  dash  of  cold  water  settles  the  coffee. 
“  Supper’s  ready.”  Time,  twelve  minutes. 

And  these  were  royal  suppers  and 
breakfasts,  partaken  high  up  on  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  in  little  depressions,  offering  a 
bush  for  shelter,  with  a  cool  spring,  and 
for  the  eye  a  grand  drop  curtain,  covered 
with  a  confusion  of  mountains,  valleys, 
lakes,  plateaus,  and  snow-clad  summits, 
each  day  changing  the  picture,  and  each 
hour  painting  its  own  tints  and  shades. 
True,  there  was  regret  that  no  sympa¬ 
thizing  soul  was  by  to  enjoy  with  me 
the  spectacle  ;  still  in  loneliness  there 
was  compensation  that,  the  meal  past, 
I  could  linger  long  over  the  scene  un¬ 
molested.  No  fussy  cook  was  at  hand 
to  disturb  the  sacredness  of  such  grand 
and  quiet  hours  with*  vexations  hunts 
after  dish-rags.  And  while  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  those  great  preparations  went  on, 
a  saucy  sneak  of  a  coyote  has  often  for 
me  mingled  a  dash  of  comedy  in  the 
sublimity  of  the  spectacle,  by  the  in¬ 
quisitive  look  with  which  at  one  mo¬ 
ment  he  regarded  me,  as  seated  on  a 
crag  near  by,  he  seemed  to  wonder  what 
should  tempt  a  man  into  his  domain,  and 
the  next  yelped  impatiently  for  my  de¬ 
parture,  intent  only  on  the  remnants  of 
food  left  by  the  amateur  cook. 
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THE  LOCUST. 

When  the  Spring  comes  with  its  bloom  and  merry  blue-bird, 
When  the  swamp  is  vocal  and  forest-paths  are  green, 

When  the  streamlet  swells  ajid  the  cloud  shows  silver  colors 
And  the  soul  of  joy  smiles  on  all  the  new-born  scene  : 

When  the  air  is  bright  with  its  many-tinted  braiding, 

When  the  naiad  willow  turns  yellow  by  the  stream, 

When  the  meadow  wakens  and  the  infant  flowers  are  rising, 

And  the  new  moon  mellows  the  gray  twilight  with  its  dream  : 

Though  the  blue-bird  carols,  the  robin  warbles  sweetly, 

And  the  tawny  bobolink  looks  north  to  his  career; 

Though  the  little  wren  seeks  again  its  fairy  cabin, 

Yet  the  joyous  locust — he  gladdens  not  the  ear. 

But  when  Summer  comes  in  its  wealth  of  leafy  beauty, 

When  the  laughing  landscape  is  perfect  in  its  bloom, 

When  the  cheery  light  calls  soft  voices  into  being, 

And  the  present  buries  all  thought  of  Winter’s  gloom  : 

When  the  lingering  oak  puts  on  his  dark  green  mantle, 

And  the  tardy  basswood  has  hung  his  silver  bells, 

Then  comes  the  locust,  and  throughout  the  sultry  noon-tide 
Sweetly  and  blithely  his  fitful  bugle  swells. 

When  the  branches  sleep  and  the  west-wind’s  fan  is  folded, 

When  no  shade  hath  coolness  and  Nature’s  self  is  faint, 

Tingling  on  the  ear  shrills  the  locust’s  strain  so  pungent, 

Sounding  like  some  sleepy  tree,  venting  peevish  plaint. 

Boyish  feelings  rise  with  the  past  in  mist  appearing ; 

Childish  feelings  rise  and  the  cares  of  earth  depart ; 

Hope’s  song  is  loud  and  the  phantom  future  glimmers 
While  the  vanished  Eden  springs  newly  in  the  heart. 

But  while  Nature  glitters  in  all  her  fullest  splendor, 

While  the  flowers  are  blooming  and  the  landscape  revels  bright, 
While  the  seraph  joy  sheds  her  brilliance  soft  and  tender, 

Then  broods  the  Autumn  change,  and  dims  the  glowing  sight, 
f- 

Silent  is  the  keen  song ;  the  bugle  sharp  is  ended. 

Silent  is  the  locust’s  voice  ;  no  more  the  ear  is  filled  ! 

Wild  sounds  the  wind’s  harp ;  the  grove  is  slowly  changing, 

And  the  locust’s  shrill  strain — the  pungent  song — is  stilled. 

Not  again  the  tree  sends  the  Summer  noon-tide  anthem, 

Not  again  the  breezy  tones  cast  coolness  on  the  air, 

Hushed  the  sharp,  quick  winding  of  the  little  emerald  clock-work, 
Rising,  swelling,  panting  from  out  its  leafy  lair. 
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IN  THE  BACKWOODS  OF  MEXICO. 


WHEN  I  arrived  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  in  the  year  1866, 1  soon 
found  that  the  capital  was  not  the  place 
to  learn  the  true  character  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  people.  There  Marshal  Bazaine 
held  his  iron  sway,  and  society  was 
made  to  flatter  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  the  French  rulers.  Accordingly,  I 
asked  for  a  passport  to  enable  me  to 
pass  the  French  garrisons  wherever  I 
might  find  them  in  the  provincial  towns, 
and  from  several  Republicans  who  were 
in  the  city  under  the  garb  of  Imperial¬ 
ists  (but  who  were  really  spies  for  the 
Liberals)  I  obtained  letters  which  would 
secure  me  a  safe  conduct  from  various 
Republican  chiefs  who  were  roving  the 
country  at  the  head  of  detached  bands. 
In  May  I  started  from  the  capital  on  a 
tour  through  the  “interior,”  intending 
to  visit  those  parts  least  frequented  by 
foreigners.  After  visiting  several  of  the 
State  capitals  I  found  myself  in  More¬ 
lia,  the  capital  of  Michoacan,  and  thence 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  wend  my  way  to 
Guadalajara,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Jalisco,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  It  was  a  route  very  rarely  travelled 
even  by  Mexicans  themselves,  and  I 
was  told  by  friends  in  Morelia  that 
there  was  considerable  risk  on  the  road. 

I  made  my  way  without  any  adventure 
to  the  little  town  of  Tareban.  In  my 
various  voyages  round  the  world,  and  in 
my  adventures  amongst  savages  on  reef- 
bound  islets,  I  have  never  spent  such 
a  night  as  that  I  passed  in  this  seclud¬ 
ed  village.  Our  quarters  were  in  what 
is  called  a  meson — a  building  in  which 
the  Indians  and  their  donkeys  put  up. 
Hotels  were  quite  out  of  the  question  in 
Tardban,  for  it  has  a  population  of  only 
some  2,000,  and  these  are  for  the  most 
part  of  the  very  lowest  classes,  com¬ 
monly  called  rancheros  and  leperos. 


The  few  tolerably  decent  people  in  the 
village  are  chiefly  Spaniards,  who  keep 
the  little  shops  that  supply  the  daily 
wants  of  the  people.  Our  meson  had 
no  other  floor  than  the  bare  ground,  and 
its  furniture  consisted  of  a  bare  deal  ta¬ 
ble  in  each  room,  and  a  stone  cooking- 
place  in  the  kitchen.  Having  made  our 
dinner  off  tortillas  and  frijoles,  (the  ever¬ 
lasting  corn-cakes  and  beans  of  Mexico) 
each  one  of  the  guests  selected  a  cor¬ 
ner  in  which  to  sleep,  I  myself  securing 
the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
With  me  had  travelled  a  Mexican  trader 
from  Patycuarro  and  his  servant,  and 
these  with  my  own  servant  and  a  com¬ 
panion  from  the  capital  made  up  our 
own  little  party  to  five,  and  we  succeed¬ 
ed  in  getting  a  little  room  to  ourselves. 
By  eight  o’clock  we  had  all  nestled  down 
to  sleep,  with  our  Mexican  saddles  for 
pillows.  About  half-past  eight  each  one 
began  turning  from  side  to  side  in  a 
most  restless  manner,  and  scratching 
most  unmercifully.  In  a  few  moments 
more  my  companions  began  using  sun¬ 
dry  Mexican  epithets  which  I  forbear 
to  record  ;  at  last  one  sat  up,  and  then 
another,  until  we  were  all  staring  at  one 
another  in  mute  silence,  and  in  a  pos¬ 
ture  which  brought  our  chins  to  rest 
upon  our  knees,  while  all  still  kept  up 
the  incessant  scratching.  The  light 
was  still  glimmering,  and  with  its  aid 
we  found  we  were  the  victims  of  some 
myriads  of  chinches — -a  kind  of  huge 
bug  —  which  were  literally  swarming 
over  us  and  around  us.  All  this  time 
not  one  of  us  had  addressed  the  other, 
and  in  silence  we  all  sat  on  our  haunch¬ 
es,  chained  as  it  were  to  the  spot,  but 
incessantly  scratching  every  part  of  our 
bodies.  The  mere  movement  of  a  foot 
crushed  hundreds  under  the  boot,  and 
possibly  it  was  this  horrible  sound  that 
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kept  each  one  of  us  spell-bound.  At 
last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  for  I  now 
distinctly  felt  the  infernal  creatures  ac¬ 
tually  crawling  over  my  face,  leaving  a 
sort  of  slimy,  greasy  trail,  and  as  I 
looked  at  my  companions  I  saw  them 
on  their  faces  too.  They  all  looked  as 
if  the  small-pox  had  suddenly  broken 
out  upon  them.  In  the  instant  I  rushed 
frantically  from  the  room,  passing 
through  another  where  some  forty  or 
fifty  Indians  were  sleeping  soundly,  and 
without  heeding  the  oaths  and  the 
growls  of  the  sleepers,  I  rushed  across 
the  yard,  out  into  the  street,  on  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  that  flowed  in  front, 
and  plunged  headlong  into  the  wa¬ 
ter — clothes,  boots,  and  everything.  I 
had  bathed  there  in  the  evening,  and 
so  fortunately  knew  the  ground.  Ten 
minutes  in  the  water  drowned  my  ene¬ 
mies,  and  stripping  to  it,  I  thoroughly 
soaked  each  garment ;  then  calling  my 
nioko  (servant)  to  bring  my  rug,  I  thor¬ 
oughly  drenched  it  also  and  wrapped  it 
around  me.  In  this  simple  outfit  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  meson ,  and  finding  the 
old  Indian  women  still  over  the  fire¬ 
place  I  offered  each  of  them  a  medio 
(six  and  a  quarter  cents)  to  leave  the 
room,  or  at  any  rate  to  give  me  up  the 
fire-place.  To  this  last  proposition  they 
agreed,  taking  up  their  quarters  in  the 
further  corner  of  the  room,  while  I  put 
myself  in  position  to  warm  myself  and 
dry  my  clothes. 

Here  I  remained  until  one  o’clock, 
passing  the  dull  hours  by  smoking  and 
thinking  of  the  comforts  of  the  far-off 
home.  The  chinches  kept  just  suffi¬ 
ciently  distant  from  the  fire  to  leave  me 
room  to  turn  without  molesting  them  in 
their  nocturnal  peregrinations.  My 
comrades  amused  themselves  killing  off 
the  chinches  until  they  even  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  whereupon  they  came  near 
the  fire  also. 

While  we  were  longing  for  daylight 
and  occasionally  peeping  through  the 
little  hole  in  the  wall  which  did  duty  as 


a  window,  just  a  little  after  one  o’clock, 
suddenly  the  old  church  bells  began  to 
ring  in  a  way  I  had  never  yet  heard 
them  rung.  My  comrades  knew  the  sig¬ 
nal  at  once  —  “  An  attack  upon  the  town 
by  the  Liberals  !”  they  all  shouted  sim¬ 
ultaneously,  and  jumped  to  their  feet ; 
while  from  without  the  Imperial  bugles 
and  drums  called  to  arms  —  the  plaza 
for  rendezvous.  As  we  were  only  birds 
of  passage,  my  companions  proposed 
that  we  should  remain  quietly  where  we 
were  —  “  Especially,”  added  one  of  the 
party,  “  if  it  is  Ronda,  for  with  his  three 
hundred  cavalry  he  can  ride  right  into 
town  if  he  comes  at  it  with  a  dash,  like 
a  vaqutro  at  a  bull ;  and  then,  not  hav¬ 
ing  taken  part  in  the  defense,  we  shall 
stand  a  better  chance  of  not  being  shot 
by  him  to-morrow  morning.” 

While  these  remarks  were  being  ut¬ 
tered,  an  Imperial  officei  and  ten  men 
came  into  the  house  and  ordered  very 
peremptorily  that  every  man  must  at 
once  march  up  to  the  plaza  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  town. 

“  We  have  no  arms,”  said  our  spokes¬ 
man. 

“Then  you  must  use  stones,  if  the 
Co7nmandante  does  not  give  you  arms,” 
replied  the  officer,  with  a  fierce  expres¬ 
sion  on  his  face.  Without  further  de¬ 
lay  he  turned  out  all  the  Indians  and 
marched  them  off,  evidently  very  much 
against  their  will.  In  the  meantime  the 
church  bells  continued  to  ring,  and  the 
bugles  to  sound  from  the  plaza,  while  in 
our  7neso7i  mothers  were  calling  for  their 
children  —  children  were  shouting  for 
their  mothers  —  Indians  were  swearing 
against  Empire  and  Republic  alike,  and 
cursing  Maximilian  and  Juarez  with  very 
equal  measure,  as  they  were  marched 
through  the  streets,  cruelly  torn  away 
from  their  faithful  old  donkeys. 

Shortly  the  officer  returned  with  posi¬ 
tive  orders  to  march  ns  to  the  plaza  and 
to  put  out  our  fire.  There  was  no  es¬ 
cape,  and  so  we  “fell  in”  and  marched 
“  to  the  front.”  The  Commandant  was 
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an  Austrian,  and  with  the  exception  of 
one  Frenchman,  the  officers  and  all  the 
troops  were  Mexicans.  I  spoke  to  the 
Austrian  and  told  him  that  as  I  was  not 
in  any  way  interested  in  the  politics  of 
either  party,  I  could  not  join  in  the  fight 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  unless  it  were 
for  my  personal  protection.  He  then 
ordered  that  I  and  my  four  companions 
should  return  to  our  meson ,  where  the 
women  and  children  were  to  be  placed 
under  our  charge.  It  was  now  three 
o’clock,  and  the  plaza  was  full  of  men 
awaiting  the  attack,  and  our  meson  full 
of  women  killing  chinches ,  smoking  ci- 
garetas,  and  wondering  if  Juan  or  Josd 
would  happen  to  be  killed  in  the  coming 
fray.  Bang,  bang,  bang,  went  the  shots, 
and  past  our  meson  flew  twenty-five  or 
thirty  of  the  garrison,  retreating  at  a 
gallop  towards  the  plaza,  and  followed 
by  sixty  or  seventy  of  Ronda’s  cavalry. 
From  the  plaza  the  latter  received  a  vol¬ 
ley,  whereupon  they  in  town  retreated 
at  full  gallop,  followed  by  the  garrison 
cavalry.  Bang,  bang,  bang,  went  the 
shots  again,  whizzing  across  the  yard  of 
the  meson ,  until  the  clatter  of  the  hors¬ 
es’  hoofs  was  lost  in  the  distance. 
And  with  this  the  affair  ended  !  Ronda 
probably  thought  the  defending  force 
was  stronger  than  it  really  was,  and 
certainly  he  was  unaware  that  there 
were  so  many  Indians  drawn  from  the 
mesons  to  the  plaza  —  all  of  whom  would 
have  joined  him  at  the  first  chance,  if 
only  to  spite  the  Austrian  commander 
for  having  wakened  them  from  their  de¬ 
lightful  sleep  among  the  chinches. 

It  was  now  four  o’clock,  and  the  Indi¬ 
ans  came  skulking  away  from  the  plaza 
to  the  meson  and  quietly  laid  themselves 
down  in  th t  patio,  or  yard,  for  another 
sleep.  As  our  fire  had  been  put  out, 
the  only  way  I  had  kept  myself  free 
from  the  chinches  was  by  walking  to 
and  fro,  as  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a 
ship  ;  but  becoming  tired  and  sleepy,  I 
laid  myself  down  amongst  the  Indians 
on  the  hard  stones,  with  my  arm  for  my 


pillow.  As  the  chinches  retired  with  the 
approach  of  day,  I  managed  to  sleep 
until  six  o’clock  ;  but  when  I  arose,  I 
found  several  of  these  horrid  creatures 
still  clinging  pertinaciously  to  my  skin. 
I  have  omitted  all  mention  of  the  rats 
and  fleas ;  some  of  the  former  were 
nearly  as  large  as  young  kittens,  and 
had  eaten  portions  of  the  leather  off  our 
saddles  when  we  used  them  for  pillows 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night.  In  the 
yard  some  two  hundred  donkeys  and 
some  fifty  hogs,  disturbed  by  the  com¬ 
motion  going  on  all  around,  kept  up  a 
concert  all  night,  while  the  women,  after 
the  report  of  the  few  stray  shots  that 
were  exchanged,  never  ceased  to  invoke 
La  Santisima  Maria  for  the  safety  of 
their  lords  and  their  donkeys.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it  was  one  of  the  “ugliest 
nights  ”  I  ever  passed. 

Travel  where  you  will  in  Mexico,  you 
everywhere  meet  the  Indian  and  his 
donkeys.  They  are  inseparable,  and 
one  is  about  as  cleanly  as  the  other. 
The  donkey  carries  everything,  and  the 
Indian  and  his  woman  follow  behind; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  woman  carries 
a  child  on  her  back,  with  a  reboza ,  (a 
kind  of  shawl  made  in  the  country) 
tightly  wrapped  round  both,  and  a  hat 
with  an  eighteen-inch  rim  on  the  mother’s 
head  covering  all.  Whenever  these  trav¬ 
elling  parties  reach  a  village,  there  they 
put  up  till  next  day  in  a  meson,  the  men 
and  women  sleeping  under  the  porticos, 
all  indiscriminately  huddled  together, 
while  the  donkeys  have  the  ftatio  or 
yard.  The  only  food  these  latter  get  is 
what  they  nibble  up  as  they  trudge 
along  the  road  during  the  day.  How 
they  manage  to  keep  alive  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  and  they  always  look  in  the 
last  stage  of  starvation.  A  fat,  good- 
looking  donkey  would  be  a  curiosity  in 
any  part  of  Mexico. 

I  had  seen  quite  enough  of  Tare  tan, 
and  therefore  next  morning  early  started 
off  for  Uruapan,  distant  eighteen  miles, 
where  we  arrived  at  noon.  We  found 
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the  church  barricaded,  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  commanding  officer, 
whose  troops  consisted  of  Austrians, 
Belgians,  and  Mexicans,  a  motley  crowd 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  whom 
General  Regules,  of  the  Liberal  forces, 
shortly  after  annihilated  with  1,500  men. 

From  Uruapan  we  went  to  Zamora, 
passing  through  forest  after  forest  of 
fine  pine  trees,  many  of  which  were  over 
two  hundred  feet  high.  In  the  midst  of 
one  of  these  forests,  we  came  upon  a 
little  village  called  Pumacuaro,  where 
live  about  two  hundred  Indians.  Here 
we  breakfasted  upon  corn  and  milk 
supplied  by  the  natives.  While  enjoy¬ 
ing  this  frugal  meal,  I  entered  into  con¬ 
versation  with  some  Indians,  who  told 
me  that  Ronda,  the  Liberal  chief,  (so 
called)  had  lately  been  there  and  taken 
away  twenty-five  of  their  best  men  to 
swell  his  ranks,  nolens  volens.  These 
Indians  of  Mexico,  upon  the  whole,  are 
naturally  a  quiet,  industrious  people  ; 
but  any  petty  chief  who  thinks  to  start 
a  revolution,  whether  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  plunder,  can  go  into  an 
Indian  village,  or  to  an  hacienda,  and 
take  away  as  many  men  as  he  likes — to 
make  soldiers  or  robbers  as  best  suits 
his  plans.  So  thoroughly  were  the 
natives  conquered  by  the  old  Spaniards, 
that  now  they  submit  to  any  oppression, 
if  only  the  oppressors  have  a  sprinkling 
of  Spanish  blood  in  their  veins. 

In  Pumacuaro  we  learned  that  Ronda, 
after  the  night  attack  upon  Tardtan 
already  described,  had  marched  in  this 
direction  across  the  country,  and  was 
also  bound  for  Zamora — the  very  place 
to  which  I  myself  was  going.  We  were 
now  right  in  his  track,  within  ten  miles 
of  him.  His  three  hundred  cavalry  had 
been  increased  by  fifty  more,  and  they 
were  marching  in  three  parties,  a  little 
distance  from  each  other,  so  as  to  let 
nothing  escape  them.  Puzzled  how  to 
evade  this  force,  which  was  more  on  a 
plundering  expedition  than  in  the  legiti¬ 
mate  service  of  the  Republic,  we  rode 


along  our  track  as  far  as  Urapichu 
village,  where  we  heard  further  that 
Ronda  had  made  Chilchote  his  head¬ 
quarters,  not  more  than  five  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  Our  own  little  party  consisted  of 
three.  Enriquez,  a  very  decent  Mexican 
who  had  accompanied  me  from  the  cap¬ 
ital  ;  Ignacio,  a  fellow  who  had  per¬ 
suaded  Enriquez  to  let  him  join  us  at 
Uruapan,  saying  that  he  was  going  to 
Zamora  on  some  business,  and  that  he 
knew  the  road  ;  and  myself  made  up  the 
third  of  the  party.  I  did  not  like  the 
looks  of  the  fellow  Ignacio,  and  very 
soon  suspected  he  was  up  to  mischief — 
there  was  too  even  an  admixture  of 
Spanish  and  Indian  blood  in  him  to  be 
of  much  good.  When  I  found  we  were 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  Ronda’s 
forces,  my  suspicions  of  the  fellow  be¬ 
came  greater,  and  I  watched  him  closely. 
If  he  could  get  me  into  Ronda’s  hands, 
and  denounce  me  as  an  Austrian,  or 
rather  Imperial  officer  or  spy,  my  fate 
would  be  sealed ;  I  should  surely  be 
shot,  and  Ignacio  get  a  reward.  The 
knowledge  of  this  little  fact  made  me 
alive  to  his  movements.  We  held  a 
consultation  on  the  road  and  agreed  to 
turn  off  in  another  direction.  At  two 
o’clock  we  came  upon  an  Indian  boy 
tending  cattle  in  a  field.  Giving  Ignacio 
a  cigar  for  himself,  and  another  to  hand 
to  Enriquez,  to  occupy  their  attention 
for  a  moment  in  lighting  them,  I  rode 
back  to  the  little  boy,  and  asked  where 
the  road  led  ? 

“  To  Chilchote,”  he  replied. 

“  How  far  is  it  off?” 

“  Only  one  league,  or  less.” 

I  asked  if  Ronda  was  there  ? 

“  Si,  senor,  he  is  there  with  his  troftaT 

And  thus  was  this  Ignacio  leading 
us  into  the  lion’s  den  !  I  galloped 
forward,  seized  his  horse  by  the  reins, 
and  turned  his  head  round — “  I  don ’t 
want  to  go  to  Chilchote,  and  neither 
shall  you  go  there,  senor,”  I  told  him. 
Somewhat  surprised,  he  pretended  I 
was  mistaken ;  but  positively  refusing 
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to  let  him  proceed  on  this  road,  he  pro¬ 
posed  we  should  make  for  Tangancicu- 
aro,  to  which  we  agreed,  as  our  only 
chance  of  escape.  It  was  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  road — over  hills  and  amongst  rocks, 
and  down  gullies  and  ditches,  through 
mud  and  water  ;  and  to  add  to  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  day,  it  set  in  to  rain  in  the 
afternoon,  as  is  usual  in  July.  Going 
down  a  slope  at  an  angle  of  nearly 
forty-five  degrees,  my  old  horse  began 
to  slide,  until  at  last  I  could  not  check 
him,  and  below  was  a  gully  about  fifteen 
feet  deep,  with  water  in  it.  Jumping  off 
his  back,  I  succeeded  in  balancing  my¬ 
self  on  the  edge,  just  in  time  to  see 
the  old  horse  roll  right  over  into  the 
water,  into  which  he  went  legs  upwards. 
He  was  an  amphibious  fellow,  for  he 
soon  righted  himself,  and  swam  out  for 
the  opposite  bank.  Being  already  wet 
through  to  the  skin,  I  plunged  in  after 
him,  and  got  to  the  other  side  about  the 
same  time.  My  companions  got  across 
soon  after,  and  as  we  were  going  along 
in  a  heavy  rain  that  prevented  us  from 
seeing  ten  yards  ahead,  I  noticed  we 
were  not  following  any  track.  The 
truth  was,  we  had  lost  our  way,  and 
Ignacio  himself  did  not  now  know  where 
we  were  straying  to.  However,  we 
pushed  on,  trusting  to  Providence  to 
come  out  of  the  forest  somewhere  clear 
of  Ronda.  All  our  horses  now  began 
to  slip  and  stumble  at  almost  every  step, 
because  of  the  heavy  rain,  and  so  we  had 
to  walk.  Enriquez’s  horse  fell  right  over 
him — but  somehow  without  damage  to 
either.  At  about  five  the  rain  held  off, 
the  sun  shone  out,  and  I  then  knew  the 
direction  of  Tangancicuaro.  In  half  an 
hour  we  came  out  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
from  which  we  saw  the  village  at  our 
feet,  and  Zamora  about  five  leagues 
beyond  in  a  large  valley,  and  with  a  fine 
river  flowing  right  through  it.  Urging 
on  our  jaded  horses,  we  were  at  Tan¬ 
gancicuaro  by  soon  after  six,  where  we 
heard  from  a  woman,  just  at  the  entrance 


to  the  village,  that  Ronda  had  arrived 
that  afternoon  at  Purepero,  and  was  ex¬ 
pected  here  during  the  night.  Fortun¬ 
ately  for  us,  he  had  passed  on  the  road 
while  we  were  lost  in  the  forest.  He 
had  suddenly  left  Chilchote  to  march 
upon  Zamora,  then  held  by  the  Imper¬ 
ialists  ;  but  the  heavy  rain  had  delayed 
him  at  Purepero  to  rest  his  men. 

We  were  now  in  a  complete  quandary  ; 
our  only  chance  was  to  push  on,  dark  as 
the  night  might  be,  for  Zamora — distant 
five  leagues.  And  the  half-breeds  of  the 
village  looked  anything  but  kindly  in 
their  manners  and  propensities.  To 
throw  them  off  their  guard,  I  rode  up  at 
as  fast  a  gallop  as  my  old  horse  could 
carry  me,  keeping  Ignacio  close  by  my 
side,  however,  and  said  to  a  party  of 
piratical  looking  fellows,  standing  with 
arms  akimbo  on  the  plaza,  and  peering 
at  us  surlily  from  under  their  broad 
brimmed  hats :  “  Ronda  sends  word 
that  he  will  be  here  at  midnight ;  get 
ready  the  best  meson ,  and  some  girls  to 
play  the  guitar,  and  sing  ‘  Mexicanos, 
dl  grito  de  guerra  y’  when  he  comes 
tell  him  his  ayudd)ite  has  gone  forward 
according  to  orders.”  This  ruse  was 
easy  enough  to  practice  upon  these  fel¬ 
lows,  as  Ronda’s  troops  wore  just  such 
clothes  as  they  could  get,  without  regard 
to  uniformity.  By  making  these  villagers 
believe  we  were  Ronda’s  men,  we  were 
safe  from  being  followed  by  robbers — 
the  Tangancicuaro  fellows  have  the 
credit  of  being  hereditary  ladrones. 
Ignacio  declaring  he  knew  the  road  to 
Zamora,  even  in  the  darkest  night,  on¬ 
ward  we  pushed  our  jaded  hacks,  to  be 
as  far  away  as  possible  in  case  any  of 
Ronda’s  men  should  reach  the  village. 
Wending  our  weary  way  across  muddy 
fields  and  through  deep  swamps,  we  at 
length  reached  Zamora  and  took  up 
our  quarters  at  the  San  Francisco  hotel 
at  nine  a.m.,  having  travelled  about 
sixty  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
with  the  rounds  we  had  taken. 
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The  cool,  wet  grasses  lure  my  weary  feet; 

The  tender  winds  entreat ; 

The  velvet  tongues  of  blossoms  red  and  white 
Woo  me  to  their  delight. 

All  day  the  fields  entice  me,  and  all  day 
The  forest  calls,  “Away ! 

“  Behold,  how  tenderly  our  roots  are  spread 
With  mosses  for  thy  bed. 

“  How  pleasantly  the  sunshine  lies  adrowse 
On  these  our  slender  boughs  — 

“  Green-fringed  as  the  cedar-trees  that  plume 
The  brows  of  Lebanon. 

“  Within  our  fragrant  depths  the  hours  go  by 
Serene  and  tranquilly 

“As  some  still-flowing  water-course  that  feeds 
The  flowers  of  pleasant  meads. 

“  Here  doth  the  lily  sway  in  graceful  ease 
Her  weight  of  drowsy  bees. 

“  Here  blooms  the  guelder-rose,  and  here  doth  spring 
The  daisy’s  blossoming, 

“  With  lotus-buds  and  spice-trees  bending  low, 
Whence  all  sweet  odors  flow. 

“  Throughout  the  fragrant  dusk  the  nightingale 
Makes  musical  the  vale. 

“  All  day  the  meadow  songsters’  carolled  words 
Blend  with  the  forest  birds’. 

“  All  day  the  water-voice,  that  ever  grieves, 

Calls  answer  from  the  leaves.” 

O  pleasant  voices  !  when  shall  I  have  done 
With  toil  beneath  the  sun? 

O  happy  voices  !  when  shall  I  be  freed 
To  follow  where  ye  lead? 

O  world,  that  claims  me  and  that  yet  denies, 

When  shall  my  soul  arise  — 

When  shall  my  heart  find  answer  to  its  need, 

And  peace  and  rest,  indeed  ? 

Vol.  II—37. 
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WE  were  eight,  including  the 
driver.  We  had  not  spoken  dur¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  last  six  miles, 
since  the  jolting  of  the  heavy  vehicle 
over  the  roughening  road  had  spoiled 
the  Judge’s  last  poetical  quotation.  The 
t al  man  beside  the  Judge  was  asleep, 
his  arm  passed  through  the  swaying 
strap  and  his  head  resting  upon  it  — 
altogether  a  limp,  helpless-looking  ob¬ 
ject,  as  if  he  had  hanged  himself  and 
been  cut  down  too  late.  The  French 
lady  on  the  back  seat  was  asleep,  too, 
yet  in  a  half-conscious  propriety  of  atti¬ 
tude,  shown  even  in  the  disposition  of 
the  handkerchief  which  she  held  to  her 
forehead  and  which  partially  veiled  her 
face.  The  lady  from  Virginia  City, 
traveling  with  her  husband,  had  long 
since  lost  all  individuality  in  a  wild  con¬ 
fusion  of  ribbons,  vails,  furs,  and  shawls. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  rattling  of 
wheels  and  the  dash  of  rain  upon  the 
roof.  Suddenly  the  stage  stopped  and 
we  became  dimly  aware  of  voices.  The 
driver  was  evidently  in  the  midst  of  an 
exciting  colloquy  with  some  one  in  the 
road  —  a  colloquy  of  which  such  frag¬ 
ments  as  “bridge  gone,”  “twenty  feet 
of  water,”  “can ’t  pass,”  were  occasion¬ 
ally  distinguishable  above  the  storm. 
Then  came  a  lull,  and  the  mysterious 
voice  from  the  road  shouted  the  parting 
adjuration  : 

“  Try  Miggles’.” 

We  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  leaders 
as  the  vehicle  slowly  turned,  of  a  horse¬ 
man  vanishing  through  the  rain,  and  we 
were  evidently  on  our  way  to  Miggles’. 

Who  and  where  was  Miggles  ?  The 
Judge,  our  authority,  did  not  remember 
the  name,  and  he  knew  the  country 
thoroughly.  The  Washoe  traveler 
thought  Miggles  must  keep  a  hotel. 
We  only  knew  that  we  were  stopped  by 


high  water  in  front  and  rear,  and  that 
Miggles  was  our  rock  of  refuge.  A  ten 
minutes’  splashing  through  a  tangled 
by-road,  scarcely  wide  enough  for  the 
stage,  and  we  drew  up  before  a  barred 
and  boarded  gate  in  a  wide  stone  wall 
or  fence  about  eight  feet  high.  Evi¬ 
dently  Miggles’,  and  evidently  Miggles 
did  not  keep  a  hotel. 

The  driver  got  down  and  tried  the 
gate.  It  was  securely  locked. 

“  Miggles  !  O  Miggles  !” 

No  answer. 

“  Migg-ells  !  You  Miggles  !”  contin¬ 
ued  the  driver  with  rising  wrath. 

“  Migglesy  !”  joined  in  the  express- 
man,  persuasively.  “  O  Miggy  !  Mig!” 

But  no  reply  came  from  the  apparently 
insensate  Miggles.  The  Judge,  who 
had  finally  got  the  window  down,  put 
his  head  out  and  propounded  a  series  of 
questions,  which  if  answered  categori¬ 
cally  would  have  undoubtedly  elucidat¬ 
ed  the  whole  mystery,  but  which  the 
driver  evaded  by  replying  that  “  if  we 
didn’t  want  to  sit  in  the  coach  all  night 
we  had  better  rise  up  and  sing  out  for 
Miggles.” 

So  we  rose  up  and  called  on  Miggles 
in  chorus.  Then  separately.  And  when 
we  had  finished,  a  Hibernian  fellow 
passenger  from  the  roof  called  for 
“  Maygells  !  ”  whereat  we  all  laughed. 
While  we  were  laughing  the  driver  cried 
“Shoo!” 

We  listened.  To  our  infinite  amaze¬ 
ment  the  chorus  of  “  Miggles  ”  was  re¬ 
peated  from  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 
even  to  the  final  and  supplemental 
“  Maygells.” 

“  Extraordinary  echo,”  said  the  Judge. 

“  Extraordinary  d — d  skunk  !  ”  roared 
the  driver,  contemptuously.  “  Come  out 
of  that,  Miggles,  and  show  yourself! 
Be  a  man,  Miggles  !  Don’t  hide  in  the 
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dark ;  I  would  n’t  if  I  were  you,  Min¬ 
gles,”  continued  Yuba  Bill,  now  dancing 
about  in  an  excess  of  fury. 

“  Miggles  !  ”  continued  the  voice,  “  O 
Miggles !  ” 

“My  good  man!  Mr.  Myghail !”  said 
the  Judge,  softening  the  asperities  of  the 
name  as  much  as  possible.  “Consider 
the  inhospitality  of  refusing  shelter  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  help¬ 
less  females.  Really,  my  dear  sir - ” 

but  a  succession  of  “  Miggles,”  ending 
in  a  burst  of  laughter,  drowned  his 
voice. 

Yuba  Bill  hesitated  no  longer.  Tak¬ 
ing  a  heavy  stone  from  the  road,  he 
battered  down  the  gate,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
pressman  entered  the  inclosure.  We 
followed.  Nobody  was  to  be  seen.  In 
the  gathering  darkness  all  that  we  could 
distinguish  was  that  we  were  in  a  gar¬ 
den — from  the  rose-bushes  that  scat¬ 
tered  over  us  a  minute  spray  from  their 
dripping  leaves — and  before  a  long,  ram¬ 
bling  wooden  building. 

“  Do  you  know  this  Miggles  ?”  asked 
the  Judge  of  Yuba  Bill. 

“No,  nor  don’t  want  to,”  said  Bill, 
shortly,  who  felt  the  Pioneer  Stage  Com¬ 
pany  insulted  in  his  person  by  the  con¬ 
tumacious  Miggles. 

“  But,  my  dear  sir,”  expostulated  the 
Judge,  as  he  thought  of  the  barred  gate. 

“  Lookee  here,”  said  Yuba  Bill,  with 
fine  irony,  “  had  n’t  you  better  go  back 
^nd  sit  in  the  coach  till  yer  introduced  ? 
I’m  going  in,”  and  he  pushed  open  the 
door  of  the  building. 

A  long  room  lighted  only  by  the 
embers  of  a  fire  that  was  dying  on  the 
large  hearth  at  its  further  extremity. 
The  walls  curiously  papered,  and  the 
flickering  firelight  bringing  out  its  gro¬ 
tesque  pattern.  Somebody  sitting  in  a 
large  arm-chair  by  the  fire-place.  All 
this  we  saw  as  we  crowded  together 
into  the  room,  after  the  driver  and  ex¬ 
pressman. 

“  Hello,  be  you  Miggles  ?  ”  said  Yuba 
Bill  to  the  solitary  occupant. 


The  figure  neither  spoke  nor  stirred. 
Yuba  Bill  walked  wrath  fully  toward  it, 
and  turned  the  eye  of  his  coach  lantern 
upon  its  face.  It  was  a  man’s  face, 
prematurely  old  and  wrinkled,  with  very 
large  eyes,  in  which  there  was  that  ex¬ 
pression  of  perfectly  gratuitous  solem¬ 
nity  which  I  had  sometimes  seen  in  an 
owl’s.  The  large  eyes  wandered  from 
Bill’s  face  to  the  lantern,  and  finally 
fixed  their  gaze  on  that  luminous  object, 
without  further  recognition. 

Bill  restrained  himself  with  an  effort. 

“  Miggles  !  Be  you  deaf?  You  aint 
dumb  anyhow,  you  know;”  and  Yuba 
Bill  shook  the  insensate  figure  by  the 
shoulder. 

To  our  great  dismay  as  Bill  removed 
his  hand,  the  venerable  stranger  appa¬ 
rently  collapsed — sinking  into  half  his 
size  and  an  undistinguishable  heap  of 
clothing. 

“Well,  dern  my  skin,”  said  Bill  — 
looking  appealingly  at  us,  and  hope¬ 
lessly  retiring  from  the  contest. 

The  Judge  now  stepped  forward,  and 
we  lifted  the  mysterious  invertebrate 
back  into  his  original  position.  Bill 
was  dismissed  with  the  lantern  to  rec¬ 
onnoitre  outside,  for  it  was  evident  that 
from  the  helplessness  of  this  solitary 
man  there  must  be  attendants  near  at 
hand,  and  we  all  drew  around  the  fire. 
The  Judge,  who  had  regained  his  au¬ 
thority  and  had  never  lost  his  conver¬ 
sational  amiability — standing  before  us 
with  his  back  to  the  hearth  —  charged 
us,  as  an  imaginary  jury,  as  follows  : 

“  It  is  evident  that  either  our  distin¬ 
guished  friend  here  has  reached  that 
condition,  described  by  Shakespeare  as 
“  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,”  or  has  suf¬ 
fered  some  premature  abatement  of  his 
mental  and  physical  faculties.  Whether 
he  is  really  the  Miggles  — ” 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  “  Mig¬ 
gles  !  O  Miggles  !  Migglesy!  Mig  !” 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  chorus  of  Mig¬ 
gles  in  very  much  the  same  key  as  it 
had  once  before  been  delivered  unto  us. 
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We  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  moment 
in  some  alarm.  The  Judge,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  vacated  his  position  quickly,  as  the 
voice  seemed  to  come  directly  over  his 
shoulder.  The  cause,  however,  was 
soon  discovered  in  a  large  magpie  who 
was  perched  upon  a  shelf  over  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  who  immediately  relapsed 
into  a  sepulchral  silence,  which  con¬ 
trasted  singularly  with  his  previous 
volubility.  It  was  undoubtedly  his 
voice  which  we  had  heard  in  the  road, 
and  our  friend  in  the  chair  was  not 
responsible  for  the  discourtesy.  Yuba 
Bill,  who  reentered  the  room  after  an 
unsuccessful  search,  was  loth  to  accept 
the  explanation,  and  still  eyed  the  help¬ 
less  sitter  with  suspicion.  He  had 
found  a  shed  in  which  he  had  put  up 
his  horses — but  he  came  back  dripping 
and  skeptical.  “  Thar  aint  nobody  but 
him  within  ten  mile  of  the  shanty,  and 
that  ’ar  d — d  old  skeesicks  knows  it.” 

But  the  faith  of  the  majority  proved 
to  be  securely  based.  Bill  had  scarcely 
ceased  growling,  before  we  heard  a  quick 
step  upon  the  porch,  the  trailing  of  a 
wet  skirt,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
with  a  flash  of  white  teeth,  a  sparkle  of 
dark  eyes,  and  an  utter  absence  of  cere¬ 
mony  or  diffidence,  a  young  woman  en¬ 
tered,  shut  the  door,  and  panting  leaned 
back  against  it. 

“  O,  if  you  please,  I’m  Miggles  !  ” 

And  this  was  Miggles  !  This  bright¬ 
eyed,  full-throated  young  woman,  whose 
wet  gown  of  coarse  blue  stuff  could  not 
hide  the  beauty  of  the  feminine  curves 
to  which  it  clung ;  from  the  chestnut 
crown  of  whose  head  —  topped  by  a 
man’s  oil-skin  sou’wester — to  the  little 
feet  and  ankles — hidden  somewhere  in 
the  recesses  of  her  boy’s  brogans,  all 
was  grace — this  was  Miggles,  laughing 
at  us,  too,  in  the  most  airy,  frank,  off¬ 
hand  manner  imaginable. 

“You  see,  boys,”  said  she — quite  out 
of  breath,  and  holding  one  little  hand 
against  her  side,  quite  unheeding  the 
speechless  discomfiture  of  our  party, 


or  the  complete  demoralization  of  Yuba 
Bill,  whose  features  had  relaxed  into  an 
expression  of  gratuitous  and  imbecile 
cheerfulness  —  “You  see,  boys,  I  was 
mor  ’n  two  miles  away  when  you  passed 
down  the  road.  I  thought  you  might 
pull  up  here,  and  so  I  ran  the  whole 
way,  knowing  nobody  was  home  but 
Jim  —  and  —  and  —  I’m  out  of  breath  — 
and — that  lets  me  out.” 

And  here  Miggles  caught  her  drip¬ 
ping  oil-skin  hat  from  her  head,  with  a 
mischievous  swirl  that  scattered  a  show¬ 
er  of  rain-drops  over  us  ;  attempted  to 
put  back  her  hair  ;  dropped  two  hair¬ 
pins  in  the  attempt ;  laughed  and  sat 
down  beside  Yuba  Bill,  with  her  hands 
crossed  lightly  on  her  lap. 

The  Judge  recovered  himself  first, 
and  essayed  an  extravagant  compliment. 

“  I  ’ll  trouble  you  for  that  thar  har- 
pin,”  said  Miggles,  gravely.  Half  a 
dozen  hands  were  eagerly  stretched  for¬ 
ward  ;  the  missing  hair-pin  was  restored 
to  its  fair  owner ;  and  Miggles,  cross¬ 
ing  the  room,  looked  keenly  in  the 
face  of  the  invalid.  The  solemn  eyes 
looked  back  at  hers,  with  an  expression 
we  had  never  seen  before.  Life  and 
intelligence  seemed  to  struggle  back 
into  the  rugged  face.  Miggles  laughed 
again  —  it  was  a  singularly  eloquent 
laugh — and  turned  her  black  eyes  and 
white  teeth  once  more  toward  us. 

“  This  afflicted  person  is  ” — hesitated 
the  Judge. 

“Jim,”  said  Miggles. 

“Your  father  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  Brother  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Husband  ?  ” 

Miggles  darted  a  quick,  half-defiant 
glance  at  the  two  lady  passengers  who 
I  had  noticed  did  not  participate  in  the 
general  masculine  admiration  of  Mig¬ 
gles,  and  said,  gravely:  “  No — it’s  Jim.” 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  The 
lady  passengers  moved  closer  to  each 
other.  The  Washoe  husband  looked 
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abstractedly  at  the  fire  ;  and  the  tall 
man  apparently  turned  his  eyes  in¬ 
ward  for  self-support  at  this  emergency. 
But  Miggles’s  laugh,  which  was  very 
infectious,  broke  the  silence.  “  Come,” 
she  said,  briskly,  “you  must  be  hungry. 
Who  ’ll  bear  a  hand  to  help  me  get  tea  ?  ” 

She  had  no  lack  of  volunteer^.  In  a 
few  moments  Yuba  Bill  was  engaged 
like  Caliban  in  bearing  logs  for  this  Mi¬ 
randa  ;  the  expressman  was  grinding  cof¬ 
fee  on  the  verandah ;  to  myself  the  ar¬ 
duous  duty  of  slicing  bacon  was  assigned; 
and  the  Judge  lent  each  man  his  good- 
humored  and  voluble  counsel.  And 
when  Miggles,  assisted  by  the  Judge 
and  our  Hibernian  “deck  passenger,” 
set  the  table  with  all  the  available 
crockery,  we  had  become  quite  joyous, 
in  spite  of  the  rain  that  beat  against 
windows,  the  wind  that  whirled  down 
the  chimney,  the  two  ladies  who  whis¬ 
pered  together  in  the  corner,  or  the 
magpie  who  uttered  a  satirical  and 
croaking  commentary  on  their  conver¬ 
sation,  from  his  perch  above.  In  the 
now  bright,  blazing  fire  we  could  see 
that  the  walls  were  papered  with  illus¬ 
trated  journals,  arranged  with  feminine 
taste  and  discrimination.  The  furniture 
was  extemporized,  and  adapted  from 
candle  boxes  and  packing  cases,  and 
covered  with  gay  calico,  or  the  skin  of 
some  animal.  The  arm-chair  of  the 
helpless  Jim  was  an  ingenious  variation 
of  a  flour-barrel.  There  was  neatness 
and  even  a  taste  for  the  picturesque  to 
be  seen  in  the  few  details  of  the  long 
low  room. 

The  meal  was  a  culinary  success. 
But  more,  it  was  a  social  triumph — chief¬ 
ly,  I  think*  owing  to  the  rare  tact  of  Mig¬ 
gles  in  guiding  the  conversation,  asking 
all  the  questions  herself,  yet  bearing 
throughout  a  frankness  that  rejected 
the  idea  of  any  concealment  on  her 
own  part.  So  that  we  talked  of  our¬ 
selves,  of  our  prospects,  of  the  journey, 
of  the  weather,  of  each  other — of  every 
thing  but  our  host  and  hostess.  It  must 


be  confessed  that  Miggles’s  conversa¬ 
tion  was  never  elegant,  rarely  grammat¬ 
ical,  and  that  at  times  she  used  ex¬ 
pletives,  the  use  of  which  had  generally 
been  yielded  to  our  sex.  But  they  were 
delivered  with  such  a  lighting  up  of 
teeth  and  eyes,  and  were  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  laugh— ’a  laugh  peculiar  to 
Miggles  —  so  frank  and  honest  that  it 
seemed  to  clear  the  moral  atmosphere. 

Once,  during  the  meal,  we  heard  a 
noise  like  the  rubbing  of  a  heavy  body 
against  the  outer  walls  of  the  house. 
This  was  shortly  followed  by  a  scratch¬ 
ing  and  sniffling  at  the  door.  “That’s 
Joaquin,”  said  Miggles  in  reply  to  our 
questioning  glances  ;  “  would  you  like 
to  see  him  ?  ”  Before  we  could  answer, 
she  had  opened  the  door,  and  disclosed 
a  half-grown  grizzly,  who  instantly  raised 
himself  on  his  haunches,  with  his  fore¬ 
paws  hanging  down  in  the  popular  atti¬ 
tude  of  mendicancy,  and  looked  admir¬ 
ingly  at  Miggles,  with  a  very  singular 
resemblance  in  his  manner  to  Yuba  Bill. 
“  That ’s  my  watch-dog,”  said  Miggles 
in  explanation.  “O,  he  don’t  bite,”  she 
added,  as  the  two  lady  passengers  flut¬ 
tered  into  a  corner.  “  Does  he,  old 
Toppy!” — (the  latter  remark  being  ad¬ 
dressed  directly  to  the  sagacious  Joaq¬ 
uin).  “  I  tell  you  what,  boys,”  continued 
Miggles,  after  she  had  fed  and  closed 
the  door  on  Ursa  Minor ,  “you  were 
in  big  luck  that  Joaquin  wasn’t  hang¬ 
ing  round  when  you  dropped  in  to-night.” 

“Where  was  he?”  asked  the- Judge. 
“With  me,”  said  Miggles.  “Lord  love 
you ;  he  trots  round  with  me  nights  like 
as  if  he  was  a  man.” 

We  were  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
and  listened  to  the  wind.  Perhaps  we 
all  had  the  same  picture  before  us — of 
Miggles  walking  through  the  rainy 
woods,  with  her  savage  guardian  at  her 
side.  The  Judge,  I  remember,  said 
something  about  Una  and  her  lion  ; 
but  Miggles  received  it  as  she  did  other 
compliments,  with  quiet  gravity.  Wheth¬ 
er  she  was  altogether  unconscious  of 
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the  admiration  she  excited — she  could 
hardly  have  been  oblivious  of  Yuba 
Bill’s  adoration — I  knew  not;  but  her 
very  frankness  suggested  a  perfect  sex¬ 
ual  equality  that  was  cruelly  humiliating 
to  the  younger  members  of  our  party. 

The  incident  of  the  bear  did  not  add 
anything  in  Miggles’s  favor  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  those  of  her  own  sex  who  were 
present.  In  fact,  the  repast  over,  a 
chillness  radiated  from  the  two  lady 
passengers,  that  no  pine  boughs  brought 
in  by  Yuba  Bill  and  cast  as  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  hearth  could  wholly  overcome. 
Miggles  felt  it ;  and  suddenly  declaring 
that  it  was  time  to  turn  in,”  offered  to 
show  the  ladies  to  their  bed  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  room.  “  You,  boys,  will  have  to 
camp  out  here  by  the  fire  as  well  as  you 
can,”  she  added,  “  for  thar  aint  but  the 
one  room.” 

Our  sex — by  which,  my  dear  sir,  I 
allude  of  course  to  the  stronger  portion 
of  humanity  —  has  been  generally  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  imputation  of  curiosity, 
or  a  fondness  for  gossip.  Yet  I  am 
constrained  to  say,  that  hardly  had 
the  door  closed  on  Miggles  than  we 
crowded  together,  whispering,  snicker¬ 
ing,  smiling,  and  exchanging  suspicions, 
surmises,  and  a  thousand  speculations 
in  regard  to  our  pretty  hostess  and  her 
singular  companion.  I  fear  that  we  even 
hustled  that  imbecile  paralytic,  who  sat 
like  a  voiceless  Memnon  in  our  midst, 
gazing,  with  the  serene  indifference  of 
the  Past  in  his  passionless  eyes,  upon 
our  wordy  councils.  In  the  midst  of 
an  exciting  discussion  the  door  opened 
again,  and  Miggles  reentered. 

But  not,  apparently,  the  same  Miggles 
who  a  few  hours  before  had  flashed 
upon  us.  Her  eyes  were  downcast,  and 
as  she  hesitated  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold,  with  a  blanket  on  her  arm, 
she  seemed  to  have  left  behind  her  the 
frank  fearlessness  which  had  charmed 
us  a  moment  before.  Coming  into  the 
room,  she  drew  a  low  stool  beside  the 
paralytic’s  chair,  sat  down,  drew  the 


blanket  over  her  shoulders  and  saying, 
“  If  it ’s  all  the  same  to  you,  boys,  as 
we  ’re  rather  crowded,  I  ’ll  stop  here  to¬ 
night,”  took  the  invalid’s  withered  hand 
in  her  own  and  turned  her  eyes  upon 
the  dying  fire.  An  instinctive  feeling 
that  this  was  only  premonitory  to  more 
confidential  relations,  and  perhaps  some 
shame  at  our  previous  curiosity,  kept  us 
silent.  The  rain  still  beat  upon  the 
roof;  wandering  gusts  of  wind  stirred 
the  embers  into  momentary  brightness, 
until,  in  a  lull  of  the  elements,  Miggles 
suddenly  lifted  up  her  head  and  throw¬ 
ing  her  hair  over  her  shoulder,  turned 
her  face  upon  the  group  and  asked  : 

“  Is  there  any  of  you  that  knows 
me  ?” 

There  was  no  reply. 

“  Think  again  !  I  lived  at  Marysville 
in  ’53.  Everybody  knew  me  there,  and 
everybody  had  the  right  to  know  me. 
I  kept  the  Polka  Saloon  until  I  came  to 
live  with  Jim.  That’s  six  years  ago. 
Perhaps  I’ve  changed  some.” 

The  absence  of  recognition  may  have 
disconcerted  her.  She  turned  her  head 
to  the  fire  again  and  it  was  some  sec¬ 
onds  before  she  again  spoke,  and  then 
more  rapidly  : 

“Well,  you  see  I  thought  some  of  you 
must  have  known  me.  There ’s  no  great 
harm  done,  anyway.  What  I  was  going 
to  say  was  this  :  Jim  here” — she  took 
his  hand  in  both  of  hers  as  she  spoke 
— -  “  used  to  know  me,  if  you  did  n’t,  and 
spent  a  heap  of  money  upon  me.  I 
reckon  he  spent  all  he  had.  And  one 
day  —  it ’s  six  years  ago  this  winter  — 
Jim  came  into  my  back  room,  sat  down 
on  my  sofy,  like  as  you  see  him  in  that 
chair,  and  never  moved  again  without 
help.  He  was  struck  all  of  a  heap,  and 
never  seemed  to  know  what  ailed  him. 
The  doctors  came,  and  said  as  how  it 
was  caused  all  along  of  his  way  of  life  — 
for  Jim  was  mighty  free  and  wild  like  — 
and  that  he  would  never  get  better,  and 
couldn’t  last  long  anyway.  They  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  send  him  to  Frisco  to  the 
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hospital,  for  he  was  no  good  to  any  one 
and  would  be  a  baby  all  his  life.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  something  in  Jim’s  eye,  per¬ 
haps  it  was  that  I  never  had  a  baby,  but 
I  said  ‘No.’  I  was  rich  then,  for  I  was 
popular  with  everybody — gentlemen 
like  yourself,  sir,  came  to  see  me  —  and 
I  sold  out  my  business  and  bought  this 
yer  place,  because  it  was  sort  of  out  of 
the  way  of  travel,  you  see,  and  I  brought 
my  baby  here.” 

With  a  woman’s  intuitive  tact  and 
poetry,  she  had  as  she  spoke  slowly 
shifted  her  position  so  as  to  bring  the 
mute  figure  of  the  ruined  man  between 
her  and  her  audience  —  hiding  in  the 
shadow  behind  it  —  as  if  she  offered  it 
as  a  tacit  apology  for  her  actions.  Si¬ 
lent  and  expressionless,  it  yet  spoke  for 
her ;  helpless,  crushed,  and  smitten  with 
the  Divine  thunderbolt,  it  still  stretched 
an  invisible  arm  around  her. 

Hidden  in  the  darkness,  but  still  hold¬ 
ing  his  hand,  she  went  on  : 

“It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could 
get  the  hang  of  things  about  yer,  for  I 
was  used  to  company  and  excitement. 
I  could  n’t  get  any  woman  to  help  me, 
and  a  man  I  dursent  trust ;  but  what 
with  the  Indians  hereabout,  who ’d  do 
odd  jobs  for  me,  and  having  everything 
sent  from  the  North  Fork,  Jim  and  I 
managed  to  worry  through.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  would  run  up  from  Sacramento  once 
in  a  while.  He ’d  ask  to  see  ‘  Miggles’ 
baby,’  as  he  called  Jim,  and  when  he ’d 
go  away,  he’d  say,  ‘Miggles;  you’re  a 
trump  —  God  bless  you  ;’  and  it  did  n’t 
seem  so  lonely  after  that.  But  the  last 
time  he  was  here  he  said,  as  he  opened 
the  door  to  go  :  ‘  Do  you  know',  Miggles, 
your  baby  will  grow  up  to  be  a  man  yet 
and  an  honor  to  his  mother ;  but  not 
here,  Miggles,  not  here  !’  And  I  thought 
he  went  away  sad  —  and  —  and” — and 
here  Miggles’  voice  and  head  were  some¬ 
how  both  lost  completely  in  the  shadow. 

“The  folks  about  here  are  very  kind,” 
said  Miggles,  after  a  pause,  coming  a 
little  into  the  light  again.  “  The  men 


from  the  Fork  used  to  hang  around  here, 
until  they  found  they  was  n’t  wanted, 
and  the  women  are  kind  —  and  don’t 
call.  I  was  pretty  lonely  until  I  picked 
up  Joaquin  in  the  woods  yonder  one 
day,  when  he  was  n’t  so  high,  and  taught 
him  to  beg  for  his  dinner;  and  then 
thar’s  Polly  —  that’s  the  magpie — she 
knows  no  end  of  tricks,  and  makes  it 
quite  sociable  of  evenings  with  her  talk, 
and  so  I  do  n’t  feel  like  as  I  was  the 
only  living  being  about  the  ranch.  And 
Jim  here,”  said  Miggles,  with  her  old 
laugh  again,  and  coming  out  quite  into 
the  firelight,  “Jim  —  why,  boys,  you 
you  would  admire  to  see  how  much  he 
knows  for  a  man  like  him.  Sometimes 
I  bring  him  flowers,  and  he  looks  at  ’em 
just  as  natural  as  if  he  knew  ’em*;  and 
times,  when  we  ’re  sitting  here  alone,  I 
read  him  those  things  on  the  wall.  Why, 
Lord  !  ”  said  Miggles,  with  her  frank 
laugh,  “  I ’ve  read  him  that  whole  side 
of  the  house  this  winter.  There  never 
was  such  a  man  for  reading  as  Jim.” 

“Why,”  asked  the  Judge,  “do  you 
not  marry  this  man  to  whom  you  have 
devoted  your  youthful  life  ?  ” 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  Miggles,  “it 
would  be  playing  it  rather  low  down  on 
Jim,  to  take  advantage  of  his  being  so 
helpless.  And  then,  too,  if  we  were  man 
and  wife,  now,  we ’d  both  know  that  I 
was  bound  to  do  what  I  do  now  of  my 
own  accord.” 

“  But  you  are  young  yet  and  attract¬ 
ive —  ” 

“It’s  getting  late,”  said  Miggles, 
gravely,  “  and  you ’d  better  all  turn  in. 
Good  night,  boys  ;  ”  and  throwing  the 
blanket  over  her  head,  Miggles  laid 
herself  down  beside  Jim’s  chair,  her 
head  pillowed  on  the  low  stool  that  held 
his  feet,  and  spoke  no  more.  The  fire 
slowly  faded  from  the  hearth  ;  we  each 
sought  our  blankets  in  silence ;  and, 
presently,  there  was  no  sound  in  the 
long  room,  but  the  pattering  of  the  rain 
upon  the  roof,  and  the  heavy  breathing 
of  the  sleepers. 
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It  was  nearly  morning  when  I  awoke 
from  a  troubled  dream.  The  storm  had 
passed,  the  stars  were  shining,  and 
through  the  shutterless  window  the  full 
moon,  lifting  itself  over  the  solemn 
pines  without,  looked  into  the  room. 
It  touched  the  lonely  figure  in  the  chair 
with  an  infinite  compassion,  and  seemed 
to  baptize  with  a  shining  flood  the  lowly 
head  of  the  woman  whose  hair,  as  in 
the  sweet  old  story,  bathed  the  feet  of 
him  she  loved.  It  even  lent  a  kindly 
poetry  to  the  rugged  outline  of  Yuba 
Bill,  half-reclining  on  his  elbow  between 
them  and  his  passengers,  with  savagely- 
patient  eyes  keeping  watch  and  ward. 
And  then  I  fell  asleep  and  only  woke  at 
broad  day,  with  Yuba  Bill  standing  over 
me,  and  “All  aboard”  ringing  in  my 
ears. 

Coffee  was  waiting  for  us  on  the  table, 
but  Miggles  was  gone.  We  wandered 
about  the  house  and  lingered  long  after 
the  horses  were  harnessed,  but  she  did 
not  return.  It  was  evident  that  she 
wished  to  avoid  a  formal  leave-taking, 
and  had  so  left  us  to  depart  as  we  had 
come.  After  we  had  helped  the  ladies 
into  the  coach,  we  returned  to  the  house 
and  solemnly  shook  hands  with  the 
paralytic  Jim,  as  solemnly  settling  him 


back  into  position  after  each  hand-shake. 
Then  we  looked  for  the  last  time  around 
the  long,  low  room,  at  the  stool  where 
Miggles  had  sat,  and  slowly  took  our 
seats  in  the  waiting  coach.  The  whip 
cracked,  and  we  were  off ! 

But  as  we  reached  the  high  road  Bill’s 
dexterous  hand  laid  the  six  horses  back 
on  their  haunches,  and  the  stage  stopped 
with  a  jerk.  For  there,  on  a  little  emi¬ 
nence  beside  the  road,  stood  Miggles, 
her  hair  flying,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her 
white  handkerchief  waving,  and  her 
white  teeth  flashing  a  last  “good  bye.” 
We  waved  our  hats  in  return.  And 
then  Yuba  Bill,  as  if  fearful  of  further 
fascination,  madly  lashed  his  horses  for¬ 
ward  and  we  sank  back  in  our  seats. 
We  exchanged  not  a  word  until  we 
reached  the  North  Fork  and  the  stage 
drew  up  at  the  Independence  House. 
Then,  the  Judge  leading,  we  walked  into 
the  bar-room  and  took  our  places  grave¬ 
ly  at  the  bar. 

“Are  your  glasses  charged,  gentle¬ 
men?”  said  the  Judge,  solemnly  taking 
off  his  white  hat. 

They  were. 

“  Well,  then,  here ’s  to  Miggles ,  God 
Bless  Her  !  ” 

Perhaps  He  had.  Who  knows  ? 
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The  Overland  for  J une  crosses  the  conti¬ 
nent  on  the  completed  Pacific  Railroad. 
As  there  are  few  readers  who  have  not  been 
told  before,  that  it  is  the  “  greatest  work  of 
the  Age,”  they  will,  perhaps,  overlook  the 
omission  here  of  much  of  the  popular  rhet¬ 
oric  in  regard  to  “  indissoluble  ties,”  “  wed¬ 
ding  of  the  East  to  the  West,”  etc.  But  some 
who  remember  to  have  read  that  “  the  two 
locomotives  moved  up  until  their  pilots 
rubbed  together,  symbolic  of  the  friendly 
salute  of  their  respective  owners,”  did  not 
perhaps  hear 

What  the  Engines  Said  : 

What  was  it  the  Engines  said, 

Pilots  touching — head  to  head 
Facing  on  the  single  track, 

Half  a  world  behind  each  back  ! 

This  is  what  the  Engines  said, 

Unreported  and  unread ! 

With  a  prefatory  screech, 

In  a  florid  Western  speech, 

Said  the  Engine  from  the  WEST : 

“  I  am  from  Sierra’s  crest ; 

And,  if  altitude ’s  a  test, 

Why,  I  reckon,  it ’s  confessed, 

That  I ’ve  done  my  level  best.” 

Said  the  Engine  from  the  EAST  : 

“  They  who  work  best  talk  the  least. 

’Spose  you  whistle  down  your  brakes  ; 
What  you ’ve  done  is  no  great  shakes  : 
Pretty  fair — but  let  our  meeting 
Be  a  different  kind  of  greeting. 

Let  these  folks,  with  champagne  stuffing, 
Not  their  Engines,  do  th z  pifftng. 

Listen  !  Where  Atlantic  beats 
Shores  of  snow  and  Summer  heats  ; 
Where  the  Indian  Autumn  skies 
Paint  the  woods  with  wampum  dyes  : 

I  have  chased  the  flying  sun. 

Seeing  all  he  looked  upon — 

Blessing  all  that  he  has  blest — 

Nursing  in  my  iron  breast 
All  his  vivifying  heat, 

All  his  clouds  about  my  crest ; 

And  before  my  flying  feet, 

Every  shadow  must  retreat. 

Said  the  Western  Engine,  “  Phew  !  ” 

And  a  long,  low  whistle  blew. 

“  Come  now,  really  that ’s  the  oddest 
Talk  for  one  so  very  modest — 

Y ou  brag  of  your  East !  You  do  ? 


Why,  I  bring  the  East  to  you  ! 

All  the  Orient — all  Cathay — 

Find  through  me  the  shortest  way. 
And  the  sun  you  follow  here, 

Rises  in  my  hemisphere. 

Really — if  one  must  be  rude — 
Length,  my  friend,  aint  longitude.” 

Said  the  Union  :  “  Do  n’t  reflect,  or 
I’ll  run  over  some  Director.” 

Said  the  Central  :  “I’m  Pacific, 

But  when  riled,  I ’m  quite  terrific. 
Yet  to-day,  we  shall  not  quarrel 
Just  to  show  these  folks  this  moral, 
How  two  Engines— in  their  vision — 
Once  have  met  without  collision.” 

That  is  what  the  Engines  said, 
Unreported  and  unread. 

Spoken  slightly  through  the  nose, 
With  a  whistle  at  the  close. 


Some  Recent  Republications. 

Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  are  reap¬ 
ing  the  full  harvest  of  Charles  Reade’s  later 
popularity  in  the  republication  of  his  works. 
Among  these  are  of  course  Christie  John¬ 
stone ,  Never  too  Late  to  Mend ,  and  we  presume 
Peg  Woffington — works  which  are  certainly 
as  good  as  anything  Mr.  Reade  has  done  of 
later  years.  With  few  exceptions,  the  early 
essays  of  a  popular  author  are  pretty  sure 
to  receive  their  full  share  of  commendation, 
after  he  has  become  famous,  no  matter  how 
long  they  may  have  antedated  his  popularity. 
Nor  is  it  entirely  safe  to  say  that  these  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  and  unconsidered  works 
have  not  exercised  a  subtle  influence  on  his 
fame.  Reputation  is  often  of  slow  growth, 
and  at  last  blossoms  in  some  performance, 
not  because  that  performance  is  superior, 
but  because  the  “  time  for  blossoming  has 
come.”  The  public  voice  then  finds  expres¬ 
sion  with  what  may  seem  very  slight  provo¬ 
cation.  This  was  true  of  Thackeray,  of 
Hawthorne  —  of  Charles  Reade.  No  one 
will  now  assert  that  Thackeray’s  sketches 
and  stories,  which  preceded  Vanity  Fair , 
were  not  equal  in  ability  to  that  famous 
story  ;  that  Hawthorne’s  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse  were  not  as  good  as  the  Scarlet  Let- 
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ter  ;  or  that  Reade’s  earlier  works  do  not 
exhibit  quite  as  much  ability  as  Griffith 
Gaunt.  Mr.  Reade  may  call  this  latter 
story  his  “  masterpiece,”  and  has  the  right 
to  elect  his  favorite — whether  he  takes  the 
occasion  to  do  it  when  he  is  angry  with  the 
critics  or  not — but  the  author  is  sometimes 
as  poor  a  judge  of  his  best  works  as  his 
most  enthusiastic  admirer ;  and  there  are 
many  honest  lovers  of  Dickens  who  still 
believe  that  “  Boz”  has  never  equalled  his 
Pickwick  Papers. 

All  of  which  may,  perhaps,  explain  why 
many  people  who  now  know  Mr.  Reade 
only  through  Griffith  Gaunt  and  Hard  Cash , 
will  take  up  White  Lies ,  Never  too  Late  to 
Mend ,  and  Peg  Woffington ,  with  profit  to 
themselves  and  the  publishers.  They  will 
find  their  old  friend  in  his  favorite  theatrical 
attitudes,  but  always  with  a  speech  that  is 
not  theatrical ;  with  a  poetic  incident  and  a 
philosophical  demonstration  attached  ;  with 
a  classic  Greek  conception  and  simple  Sax¬ 
on  execution  ;  with  a  sincerity  of  moral  pur¬ 
pose  and  an  insincerity  of  artistic  style ; 
with  much  incisive,  aggressive  wit  and  very 
little  humor  ;  with  great  comprehensiveness 
of  feeling  and  no  geniality ;  bright,  poetic, 
matter-of-fact,  crisp,  curt,  frank,  self-saturat¬ 
ed  Charles  Reade— -next  to  Charles  Dickens 
the  greatest  of  living  story-tellers. 

It  is  perhaps  instructive,  although  it  is 
certainly  distressing,  to  look  back  upon  the 
first  painful  processes  of  Western  humor — 
the  inchoate  formation,  as  it  were,  of  that 
kind  of  fun  which  we  are  soon  to  accept  as 
national.  It  is  doubtless  for  this  historic 
interest  that  Messrs.  Peterson  &  Bro.  have 
reprinted  the  dreadful  extravagance  of  Col. 
Thorpe  in  Arkansas,  and  Major  Jones  in 
Georgia — and  not  because  it  is  expected  that 
anybody  at  this  day  should  laugh  over  their 
semi-savage  records.  For  although  some  of 
the  “joking  ”  in  these  volumes  remind  one 
of  the  festivities  of  the  playful  aborigine,  and 
although  coarseness  is  often  the  only  char¬ 
acteristic,  they  will  enable  the  ingenious 
reader  to  trace  the  immediate  ancestry  of 
“  Sut  Lovengood,”  whose  experiences  were 
at  one  time  quite  famous,  and  had  certainly 
more  humor.  But  Col .  Thorpe  and  Major 
Jones  are  not  humorous — they  are  only  gro¬ 
tesque.  The  Scenes  may,  for  all  we  know, 
be  life-like  and  true  to  Nature,  and  the  fault 


of  their  not  being  funny  lie  with  the  authors. 
We  can,  however,  very  well  spare  them 
from  our  comic  literature,  and  not  feel  that 
we  have  lost  even  a  characteristic  Western 
flavor.  Indeed,  the  only  Western  humor 
worth  preserving  is  not  yet  twenty  years  old  ; 
and  with  Phoenix,  some  of  Ross  Browne’s 
sketches,  all  of' Mark  Twain’s  fun,  and  Mr. 
Nasby’s  Kentucky  pictures,  the  field  is  fairly 
occupied. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood’s  Red  Court  Farm , 
from  Messrs.  Peterson  &  Bros.,  perhaps 
ought  not  to  be  classed  among  republica¬ 
tions — the  novel  having  been  rewritten  as  al¬ 
leged,  and  certainly  extended  from  a  previous 
short  story  by  the  same  author.  But  although 
Mrs.  Wood  has  made  her  story  longer,  she 
has  not  added  to  its  interest,  and  the  fitting 
on  of  the  new  portion  we  fancy  is  not  quite 
workmanlike.  Yet  those  who  have  never 
read  the  first  story  will  find  Red  Court 
Farm ,  like  all  of  Mrs.  Wood’s  stories,  very 
interesting — a  quality  which,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  is  not  often  found  in  better  novels. 
Dullness  is  not  a  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Wood,  which  may  account  for  her  popular¬ 
ity  with  all  novel  readers  ;  and  as  she  is 
quite  as  free  from  the  affectations,  cheap 
pedantry,  and  sham  sentiment,  which  pro¬ 
voke  the  critic’s  ire  against  Ouida ,  the  au¬ 
thoress  of  St.  Elmo,  and  other  sensational 
weak  sisters  who  occupy  the  same  literary 
plane,  one  can  forget  her  unambitious  faults. 

Sever,  Francis  &  Co.  have  issued  Miss 
Yonge’s  Book  of  Golden  Deeds ,  and  a  com¬ 
panion  volume  in  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treas¬ 
ury.  Miss  Yonge’s  Golden  Deeds  are  better 
in  the  selection  than  in  the  telling,  and  some 
of  her  Greek  and  Roman  examples  —  par¬ 
ticularly  those  that  are  pre-Christian  —  are 
spoiled  by  her  deprecatory  and  explanatory 
allusions  to  this  fact.  It  is  a  pity  that  Miss 
Yonge  cannot  recount  the  beautiful  poetry 
of  Alcestes  and  Antigone  without  feeling  it 
necessary  to  talk  about  “Christian  Antigo- 
nes”  of  “  surer  faith.”  If  these  Greek  fables 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  “  Golden  Deeds,” 
they  should  not  be  made  the  text  for  a  cheap 
sermonizing,  which  evidently  does  not  com¬ 
prehend  the  spirit  of  Greek  theogony.  Pal¬ 
grave’s  work  still  remains,  as  its  title  express¬ 
es,  “  the  treasury  of  the  best  songs  and 
lyrical  pieces  in  the  English  language,”  and 
we  may  add,  the  best  selections  that  have 
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yet  been  made.  It  is  the  perfect  ideal  of  a 
refined  collection  of  English  poetry. 

Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.  have 
recently  issued  a  new  edition  of  “  Webster’s 
Counting  House  and  Family  Dictionary,” 
in  a  finely  printed  and  compact  volume  of 
630  pages.  Mr.  Wheeler  tells  us  ip.  his  pre¬ 
face  that  it  was  originally  framed  for  the 
use  of  families  and  students,  and  incident¬ 
ally  for  the  counting-house.  It  is  perhaps 
more  particularly  adapted  for  the  latter  pur¬ 
pose,  having  a  very  complete  table  of  Money 
Weights  and  Measures — Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic,  Regulations  of  Currehcy,  Interest 
for  the  several  States,  Stamp  Duties,  and 
much  of  practical  interest  to  the  merchant. 
The  present  edition  is  larger  by  a  hundred 
pages  than  the  previous  editions,  is  of  a 
most  convenient  size  and  print,  and  is  very 
tastefully  prepared. 

GOSSIP  ABROAD. 

There  is  certainly  great  calmness  just 
now  on  the  surface  of  Europe’s  political 
affairs.  The  great  trouble  with  little 
Greece  is  for  the  moment  at  an  end.  The 
grist-mill  riots  have  ceased  almost  entirely 
in  Italy.  The  disturbances  in  Spain  are 
quieted.  “United  Germany”  and  “im¬ 
perial  France”  do  not  commit  the  sin  of 
idolatry  towards  each  other,  but  neither  of 
them  is  idiotic  enough  to  think  seriously  of 
going  to  war.  There  is  nothing  more  amus¬ 
ing  than  to  watch  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
political  barometer  ;  to  see  how  small  the 
cloud  which  can  affect  it,  and  how  suddenly 
this  can  be  dispelled,  and  the  mercury 
point  suddenly  to  “  Beau  Temps  ”  once 
more. 

The  murder  of  the  Governor  of  Burgos 
created  tremendous  excitement.  It  is 
really  wonderful  that  more  serious  conse¬ 
quence^  did  not  follow  it.  The  ultramon¬ 
tane  papers  excuse  the  act  by  declaring  that 
the  Governor  had,  two  days  before,  insulted 
the  nuns  in  a  convent  which  he  chose  to 
visit,  lit  his  cigar  at  the  lamp  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  and  in  other  ways  profaned  their 
chapel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  republican 
papers  declare  that  the  murder  was  planned 
by  the  archbishop  and  priests  to  intimidate 
government,  and  prevent  its  interference  in 
religious  matters. 


There  was  excitement  among  the  crowd. 
Cries  of  “Death  to  the  Nuncio”  were 
heard,  and  these  were  mingled  with  execra¬ 
tions  against  the  priests.  But  an  address 
to  the  people — a  simple  reminder  that  they 
were  in  the  wrong — was  sufficient  to  cause 
them  quietly  to  disperse.  Their  worst  of¬ 
fence  was  the  removal  and  destruction  of 
the  Pope’s  coat  of  arms  from  an  indulgence 
shop. 

The  Cortes  was  opened  with  due  pomp 
and  ceremony.  Forty  thousand  men  were 
said  to  be  under  arms.  The  Corporation  of 
the  city  were  decked  with  tri-colored  sashes. 
The  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  rode  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  plain 
carriages,  and  a  deputation  of  the  Cortes 
in  state  coaches  with  heralds  beside  them. 
The  bells  rang,  and  the  bands  played,  and 
the  procession  wound  its  slow  way  to  the 
Parliament  -  house.  There  were  hearty 
cheers,  and  there  was  great  excitement,  and 
no  end  of  disappointment  within  the  “  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Law,”  for  the  great  unwashed  and  un¬ 
ticketed  had  forced  its  entrance  into  the 
hall,  keeping  out  its  betters  from  the  scene. 
Some  of  them  of  course  succeeded  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  crowd,  and  witnessed  the  sol¬ 
emn  opening  of  the  “Constituent  Cortes” 
*  *  *  “in  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
nation.”  Good  words  to  be  heard  in  old 
Spain,  and  shouts  followed  their  utterance. 

Queen  Isabella’s  manifesto  is  a  charming 
piece  of  composition.  She  says  the  pres¬ 
ent  government  is  assisted  by  criminals 
and  empowered  by  the  “  Spirit  of  Dark¬ 
ness,”  mentions  that  she  is  drinking  “the 
cup  of  tears  and  gall  ”  to  moisten  “  black  and 
bitter  bread,”  assures  her  friends  that  she 
would  come  back  if  she  could,  and  an¬ 
nounces  the  fact  that  she  has  many  sons, 
“  having  ever  loved  Spaniards  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  mother.”  A  few  pious  remarks 
close  a  speech  which  certainly  can  produce 
no  effect  upon  anybody  in  Spain  or  out  of  it. 

There  is  every  probability  that  Ferdinand 
of  Portugal  will  be  the  King  of  Spain,  un¬ 
less  somebody  else  ascends  the  throne  ;  al¬ 
ways  supposing  that  a  monarchical  form  of 
government  is  decided  upon.  This  is  a  very 
fair  summary  of  the  Spanish  news  letters  for 
some  time  past.  But  in  reality,  there  does 
seem  some  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
The  Republican  party  is  more  clearly  in  the 
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minority,  and  the  possibility  that  Ferdinand 
may  consent  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne  is 
greater.  Portugal,  however,  seems  greatly 
opposed  to  such  a  movement,  and  looks 
forth  with  exceeding  wrath  to  possible  ab¬ 
sorption. 

The  carnival  and  the  royal  visit  to  Naples 
are  the  absorbing  events  of  the  month  in 
Italy.  One  of  the  most  interesting  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  latter  was  the  halt  made  at 
Perugia.  This  lovely  city,  set  high  upon  a 
hill  between  Rome  and  Florence,  nearly 
emptied  herself  of  her  inhabitants  to  wel¬ 
come  her  king.  The  court  carriages  had 
been  sent  on  to  meet  the  royal  party,  and 
these  were  followed  by  the  equipages  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Perugia  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  and  by  a  crowd  of  vehicles  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions.  They  wound  up  the  hill  in  the 
suite  of  the  royal  coaches,  so  that  a  tri¬ 
umphal  procession  seemed  climbing  to  the 
old  city.  It  was  his  Majesty’s  first  visit  to 
this  wonderful  town,  and  every  moment  of 
his  time  was  fully  occupied.  First  he  drove 
to  the  Municipal  Palace,  the  strange  brick 
building  with  its  quaint  architecture  and  its 
wonderful  decorations  that  the  stranger 
passes  on  the  left  as  he  goes  to  visit  the 
cathedral.  Thence  the  party  proceeded  to 
the  University,  and  were  shown  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  mediaeval  paintings,  Roman  and 
Etruscan  monuments,  manuscripts  and 
books,  of  which  this  institution  is  justly  so 
proud.  Here  the  king  was  presented  with 
a  gold  medal,  struck  in  commemoration  of 
the  day  Perugia  welcomed  her  monarch 
within  her  walls.  The  visit  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  followed  by  a  reception  held  at 
the  Palazzo  Donnino,  a  noble  building  al¬ 
most  overhanging  the  grand  height  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  and  overlooking  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Tiber.  After  the  re¬ 
ception  came  a  dinner,  and  finally  a  day¬ 
light  ball  at  the  theatre.  All  this  was 
crowded  within  the  hours  of  ten  and  five 
o’clock,  at  which  latter  time  the  royal  train 
left  for  Naples.  I  must  not  forget  one  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  visit.  The  bones  of  poor 
Braccio  Forte  Braccio,  a  patriot  in  his  way 
and  a  violent  friend  of  Perugia,  have  long 
lain  mouldering  in  an  open  box  in  a  chapel 
of  the  Church  of  San  Francesco.  Every 
chance  stranger  was  afforded  by  his  guide 
the  opportunity  of  handling  a  leg  or  arm 


bone  of  the  great  captain.  These  remains 
were  on  that  day  carefully  gathered  together 
and  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
University,  where  they  are  deposited,  to  at 
last  rest  in  peace. 

At  Naples  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
gaiety.  Reviews,  balls,  dinners,  and  recep¬ 
tions  followed  each  other  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion.  But  the  king  also  visited  many  of  the 
institutions  of  charity,  and  left  large  dona¬ 
tions  for  each  of  them.  He  had  won  the 
hearts  of  the  Neapolitans  by  going  down 
to  relieve  their  city  during  the  cholera.  At 
that  time  he  visited  the  cholera  hospital — 
no  slight  act  of  bravery,  for  the  Italians 
have  a  terrible  dread  of  that  disease.  On 
this  occasion  he  stopped  at  each  bed  of  the 
inmates  of  the  military  and  marine  hospi¬ 
tals,  inquired  the  name  and  address  of  the 
patient,  and  gave  to  each  a  small  sum  of 
money.  Inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
certain  poor  petitioners  revealed  the  fact 
that  many  families  of  those  wounded  and 
killed  among  the  Bourbon  soldiers  were  in 
distress.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  appro¬ 
priated  from  the  royal  treasury  for  their 
relief.  The  king  was  also  able  to  visit 
Herculaneum,  and  literally  commenced  a 
new  series  of  excavations  there  by  himself 
flinging  away  the  first  spade  full  of  ashes. 
He  left  thirty  thousand  francs  with  which 
his  work  is  to  be  completed. 

His  Majesty  was  invited  to  make  a  visit 
at  this  time  to  Sicily.  The  deputation  was 
most  kindly  received,  and  retained  for  the 
court  entertainments.  The  king  also  con¬ 
versed  with  them  freely  upon  the  needs  of 
that  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  promised  in 
particular  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  matter  of  railroads,  which  are 
much  required  in  Sicily. 

A  deputation  from  Parliament  has  been 
sent  to  Sardinia  to  examine  into  the  internal 
affairs  of  that  portion  of  the  realm.  These 
have  suffered  exceedingly.  The  people  are 
very  poor.  Their  lands  have  been  ravaged 
by  a  plague  of  locusts.  There  is  great 
need  of  public  works,  especially  railroads, 
and  the  judicial  administration  needs  re¬ 
form.  The  mines  and  forests  of  the  island 
will  be  carefully  studied  by  the  deputation, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  organize  a  system  of 
emigration  from  the  more  densely  popu¬ 
lated  portions  of  Italy. 
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Tribune  Essays.  By  Charles  T.  Congdon. 

New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  your  Puritan 
has  developed  any  capacity  for  making  fun. 
When  Butler  wrote  Hudibras,  and  Prince 
Rupert  rode  gallantly  to  Marston  Moor,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Puritan  suf¬ 
fered  most  from  hard  knocks  or  ridicule. 
He  was  the  natural  butt ;  his  cropped  head, 
his  nasal  twang,  his  poverty,  his  plebeian 
birth,  his  unsentimental  trade,  his  moral 
severity,  were  rare  points  for  Cavalier  satire. 
In  sooth,  he  was  eminently  and  solemnly 
ridiculous.  He  could  and  did  stand  up 
against  physical  buffets,  but  he  never  dream¬ 
ed  of  defending  himself  against  the  airy  and 
impalpable  shafts  of  ridicule.  That  there 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  anything  ridiculous 
in  these  lank,  long-haired  fops,  with  their 
unpaid  tavern  bills,  their  sentimental  love- 
chants,  their  Phillises  and  Chloes,  their 
dandy  swagger  and  affected  phrases  and 
allusions  to  profane  heathen  deities,  never 
perhaps  entered  his  cropped  head.  If  it 
did,  it  was  rebuked  as  the  instigation  of 
Satan.  There  was  no  Bible  -  worthy  who 
jested.  Prophets  there  were  who  cursed 
and  lamented,  but  the  scorner  was  of  Belial. 
So  he  fought  gravely,  and  sang  psalms  the 
while  through  his  nose,  and  won  the  good 
fight,  and  could  afford  to  be  laughed  at, 
until  Queen  Anne’s  time;  and  when  Van¬ 
brugh  and  his  brother  dramatists  again  held 
him  up  to  ridicule,  he  did  not  dream  that 
ever  a  William  “Makepeace”  Thackeray 
would  dare  to  find  anything  to  poke  fun  at 
in  witty  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 

It  took  him  two  centuries  to  get  over  this 
belief.  In  America  he  began  to  develop  a 
grim  humor,  that  somewhat  mitigated  his 
persecution  of  Quakers ;  but  during  the 
Revolution,  most  of  the  wit  and  satire  was 
against  him  as  usual.  He  was  even  obliged 
to  borrow  for  his  partisan  song  the  air  and 
words  of  a  ballad  written  in  his  ridicule. 
After  the  peace,  he  came  in  for  a  share  of 
Mr.  Irving’s  notice,  and  he  owed  his  first 
start  in  humorous  life  to  the  pleasant  rail¬ 
lery  of  an  English  Colonial  Judge.  And 


then,  under  Mr.  Lowell’s  manipulation,  he 
began  to  gather  strength;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  two  or  three  years  preceding  the 
rebellion  that  he  fairly  met  his  old  enemy 
the  Cavalier  with  his  own  weapon,  and  as 
every  reader  knows,  beat  him  most  unmer¬ 
cifully. 

The  editorials  of  the  New  York  Tribune , 
written  at  this  period,  and  now  collected  in 
a  volume  under  the  title  of  “  The  Tribune 
Essays,”  were,  we  believe,  the  first  incisive 
thrusts  at  the  cheap  poetry  and  morbid  sen¬ 
timentalism  that  invested  extreme  southern 
society,  and  which  a  good  many  northern 
men  fondly  accepted  as  real.  The  stilted 
rhetoric,  the  sensational  platitudes,  which 
we  had  believed  to  be  eloquence,  all  at  once 
became  ridiculous.  The  Cavalier  —  at  least 
his  modern  representative  —  was  found  to 
be  a  laughable  rather  than  an  imposing  ob¬ 
ject.  His  lace  was  not  real ;  his  diamonds 
were  paste  ;  his  long  hair  wanted  combing  ; 
his  speech  was  not  grammatical.  His  re¬ 
tainers,  of  whom  he  talked  loudly,  were 
ignorant  slaves  ;  his  blue  blood  was  mixed 
with  a  muddy  Ethiopian  flood.  He  was  not 
loyally  fighting  for  his  king  —  sacrificing 
his  ease  and  jewels  for  a  beloved  Prince, 
but  he  was  fighting  for  his  chattels,  valued 
at  so  many  dollars,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he 
had  been  a  base-born  shopkeeper.  All  of 
which  Mr.  Charles  T.  Congdon,  a  young 
gentleman  lately  from  the  Puritan  town  of 
New  Bedford,  and  then  editorially  writing 
in  the  Tribune ,  told  in  the  most  cheerful, 
airy  manner  imaginable,  with  a  command  of 
temper  and  language  that  was  something 
rare  and  wonderful  in  political  writing,  and 
a  facetiousness  that  had  been  hitherto  un¬ 
known.  For  simple  abuse,  downright  revil¬ 
ing,  or  formal  platitudes,  had  hitherto  been 
the  characteristics  of  political  writing  north 
and  south.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  a 
revolution  this  new  weapon  —  satire  —  occa¬ 
sioned  in  the  ranks.  And  then  Mr.  Cong¬ 
don  did  not  seem  to  be  writing  about  politics. 
It  was  about  slaves,  humbugs,  snobberies, 
hypocrisies,  meannesses,  and  cowardice,  and 
if  these  were  characteristic  of  a  particular 
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political  party,  it  only  seemed  a  subordinate 
fact. 

Mr.  Congdon  was  sometimes  unfair  and 
often  extravagant.  His  language  was  occa¬ 
sionally  better  than  his  ideas.  But  his 
book  is  interesting,  not  only  for  its  history, 
but  for  its  literary  relations.  It  is  really  the 
suggestive  origin  of  the  best  satire  the  war 
has  produced,  and  claims  precedence  in  age, 
if  not  in  merit,  over  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  and 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby. 

The  Switzerland  of  America.  A  Sum¬ 
mer  Vacation  in  the  Parks  and  Mountains 

of  Colorado.  By  Samuel  Bowles.  Spring- 

field,  Mass. :  Sam’l  Bowles  &  Co. 

The  passage  of  the  great  iron  highway 
across  the  continent  is  invested  with  a  new 
interest  through  Mr.  Bowles’  bright  descrip¬ 
tion  of  those  vast  arable  table  lands  that  lie 
to  one  side  of  the  track,  shouldered  to  the 
height  of  eight  and  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  this  elevated  region  —  practi¬ 
cally  known  as  “  Colorado,”  and  poetically 
known  as  “  The  Switzerland  of  America  ” — 
Mr.  Bowles  seems  to  have  spent  a  summer 
vacation  with  certain  notable  Americans, 
rambling  over  its  grassy  slopes,  climbing  its 
rocky  fastnesses,  camping  out,  sleeping  in 
the  open  air,  absorbing  health  and  strength 
in  this  free-and-easy  wrestle  with  Nature  in 
her  larger  moods,  and  sending  off  to  civil¬ 
ization  and  the  Springfield  Republican  let¬ 
ters  that  are  here  collected  in  a  neat  little 
volume,  which  breathe  the  tonic  invigora- 
tion  of  Indian  wildernesses. 

Of  Mr.  Bowles’  habits  of  shrewd  observa¬ 
tion  and  frank  expression  Californians  al¬ 
ready  have  some  experience.  His  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  certain  aspects  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  in  his  Across  the  Continent ,  contained 
some  truths  that  were  not  perhaps  agreeable 
to  our  local  pride,  but  were  at  least  some 
change  from  the  strain  of  inconsiderate  and 
indiscriminate  praise  which  Californians  had 
begun  to  look  upon  as  their  due,  and  were 
certainly  proofs  of  his  characteristic  insight 
and  honesty.  This  same  quality  of  inde¬ 
pendent  criticism  is  shown  in  this  volume, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  Mr. 
Bowles  is  more  tolerant  of  downright  sav¬ 
agery  than  mediocre  civilization,  and  takes 
more  kindly  to  genuine  pioneer  roughness 
than  the  thin  veneering  of  frontier  society. 


These  are  the  natural  views  of  travellers 
fresh  from  cultivated  social  centres,  and  we 
are  not  prepared  to  deny  their  general  cor¬ 
rectness.  But  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
rough  side  of  ruralizing,  Mr.  Bowles  has  all 
of  the  amusing  extravagance  of  the  neo¬ 
phyte.  He  exceeds  most  of  those  New 
England  “out-of-door”  prophets,  who,  to 
more  thoroughly  enjoy  their  solitary  picnic- 
ings  in  the  woods,  clamor  to  their  fellow 
mortals  to  go  with  them,  and  who  annually 
drag  dyspeptic  clergymen  and  consumptive 
lecturers  from  comfortable  bed  and  board 
to  couches  of  damp  leaves  and  “  hard  tack.” 
Yet,  although  we  may  doubt  the  pleasure  of 
wearing  a  shirt  six  weeks  without  change, 
and  of  sleeping  in  boots  and  blankets,  or 
the  picturesqueness  of  womanhood  in  be¬ 
draggled  skirts  and  back  hair  unkempt,  we 
must  admit  that  Mr.  Bowles  has  a  very  pic¬ 
turesque  way  of  putting  his  side  of  the 
question.  A  good  many  men  and  women 
would  doubtless  be  improved  by  rubbing 
against  the  rough  sincerity  of  nature.  But 
as  many,  who  are  only  held  in  check  by 
civilization,  would  retrograde  and  develop 
unpleasant  Cheyenne  characteristics. 

Whether  or  not  Colorado  is  or  ever  will 
be  that  exceedingly  indefinite  thing —  “  The 
Switzerland  of  America”  —  or  ever  offer 
the  attractions  as  a  place  of  resort  to  the 
invalid  or  pleasure  seeker  which  Mr.  Bowles 
has  found  in  it,  he  has  at  least  given  us  a 
clear,  definite  view  of  its  great  capacity, 
capabilities,  and  resources,  in  a  vigorous, 
perspicacious,  unmistakable  language,  that 
is  neither  English  nor  American,  but  a  re¬ 
markable  blending  of  the  vigorous  qualities 
of  each.  Mr.  Bowles  is  a  positive  and  di¬ 
rect  writer — of  convictions  rather  than 
opinions  — yet  whose  experience  and  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  popular  journalist  keep  him  from 
dogmatic  assertion,  and  whose  thought  is  so 
intrinsically  clean  that  it  is  rarely  soiled  by 
even  the  occasional  coarseness  of  epithet  into 
which  he  is  sometimes  led  by  the  directness 
of  his  style. 

The  Shakespeare  Treasury  of  Wisdom 

and  Knowledge.  By  Chas.  W.  Stearns, 

M.  D.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son. 

It  may  be  seriously  questioned  if  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  annotators,  commentators, 
and  editors  of  Shakespeare  have  added  any- 
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thing  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  appreciative 
Shakespearian  reader.  The  fact  that  he  is 
popular  with  a  majority  of  the  world’s  read¬ 
ers  is,  we  should  think,  a  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  is  generally  understood — in  the  best 
sense  of  understanding.  To  slightly  para¬ 
phrase  Steele’s  well  -  worn  compliment — 
“To  have  loved  him  was  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  ” ;  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that 
comment,  explanation,  and  accompanying 
eulogium  were,  if  not  impertinent,  at  least 
opposed  to  that  gratification  which  arises  in 
the  first  surprise  and  discovery  of  beauty,  or 
the  recognition  of  truth.  But  as  no  two 
human  beings  apply  the  principles  of  the 
truth  they  mutually  recognize  in  the  same 
way,  and  as  Beauty  is  multiform,  Shake¬ 
speare  will,  like  a  certain  other  Book,  car¬ 
ry  messages  of  various  import  to  various 
people,  and  it  will  be  foolish  to  erect  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  standard  of  interpretation.  And  yet 
it  would  seem  that  for  the  last  few  centuries 
his  admirers  have  been  trying  to  strip  him 
of  this  universality,  by  special  supplication 
of  his  truths.  The  doubtful  insanity  of  Ham¬ 
let,  the  inconsequent  jealousy  of  Othello, 
the  gratuitous  blood-guiltiness  of  Macbeth 
— which  have  the  vagueness  that  belongs  to 
the  highest  form  of  poetical  conception — 
are  subjected  to  an  analysis  that  would  be  no 
more  ridiculous  if  applied  to  one  of  the 
poet’s  own  metaphors.  To  seriously  discuss 
Hamlet’s  insanity,  may  be  as  frivolous  as  to 
endeavor  to  reconcile  the  incongruities  of 
such  an  image  as — 

“To  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them.” 

Such  speculations  lend  no  charm  to  the  text, 
though  they  display  the  ingenuity  of  the 
writer.  They  add  something  to  the  acting 
of  Shakespeare’s  text  in  the  hands  of  the 
artist — but  this  is  secondary  to  the  Shake¬ 
speare  poetry,  which,  like  all  pure  poetry, 
cannot  be  acted. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  this  common  error 
repeated  in  a  volume,  as  unostentatiously 
written,  as  patiently  compiled,  as  elegantly 
put  forth  as  Dr.  Stearns’  work.  For  if 
Lord  Campbell  collected  texts  enough  to 
establish  his  theory  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
lawyer,  Dr.  Stearns  has  certainly  enough  to 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  physician,  a  soldier, 
and  a — woman.  It  is  really  wonderful  to  note 


the  special  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  as 
carefully  collated  by  tb^  worthy  doctor,  and 
yet  we  dare  say  as  astonishing  evidences  of 
Charles  Dickens’  special  knowledge  could 
be  gathered  by  the  same  patient  investiga¬ 
tion  of  his  works — if  posterity  some  centu¬ 
ries  hence  should  choose  to  take  the  same 
practical  view  of  his  genius. 

Dr.  Stearns  discusses  the  question  of 
Hamlet’s  insanity,  which  he  believes  to 
have  been  feigned.  He  has  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  chapter  on  what  he  calls  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Americanisms,  or  his  use  of  old 
words  which  are  now  obsolete  in  England, 
but  are  common  in  America.  The  New 
York  fireman,  if  he  be  not  already  obsolete 
himself,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  “  muss,” 
for  which  he  was  popularly  supposed  to 
languish  or  “spile,”  is  eminently  Shake¬ 
spearian  and  proper,  and  Caliban  becomes 
a  household  figure  when  we  know  that  he 
did  “  chores  ”  for  Prospero.  As  we  have 
before  stated,  the  volume  is  handsomely  put 
forward,  and  whether  or  not  it  be  any  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  lovers  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  very 
pleasant  reading. 

The  Blameless  Prince  and  other  Poems. 

By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Boston : 

Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Mr.  Stedman’s  little  volume  exhibits  such 
cultivated  tenderness,  simplicity  of  senti¬ 
ment,  and  purity  of  style,  that  it  is  a  pity 
that  it  should  ever  suggest  a  comparison 
with  anything  better.  But  this,  “  The  Blame¬ 
less  Prince”  —  Mr.  Stedman’s  largest  and 
most  ambitious  poem — unfortunately  does  ; 
and  we  find  ourselves  unconsciously  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  gratuitous  fact  that  it  is  not  so  good 
as  Mr.  Tennyson  would  have  made  it.  “  The 
Blameless  Prince  ”  is  to  blame  for  this,  and 
not  the  critic,  who  honestly  admires  Mr. 
Stedman,  and  who  believes  that  there  is  room 
and  praise  enough  in  the  world  for  a  poet 
who  can  write  so  charmingly  of  such  a  com¬ 
mon  incident  as  we  find  in  “  The  Doorstep.” 
The  great  poets  are  apt  to  absorb  everything 
that  approximates  to  them,  as  the  satellites 
are  lost  in  the  splendor  of  the  planet ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  much  of  that  which  is  termed 
“  minor  poetry  ”  owes  its  relative  position 
to  this  unfortunate  suggestiveness.  In 
“  Anonyma  ”  there  is  more  originality  ; 
“  The  Duke’s  Exequy  ”  is  good  also,  though 
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we  should  say  less  in  Mr.  Stedman’s  best 
vein,  which  is  a  sort  of  sentimental  disbelief 
in  the  present  as  compared  with  the  past. 
“At  Twilight”  is  a  pleasant  reading,'  but 
would  be  more  so  if  the  reader  had  never 
read  “Break,  Break,  Break” — which  is 
quite  unlikely.  “  Spoken  at  Sea”  is  sensa¬ 
tional  and  strained,  without  being  entirely 
poetical.  Yet,  after  noticing  these  faults,  it 
is  only  just  to  Mr.  Stedman  to  say,  that  all 
of  his  poetry  is  worth  reading,  and  some 
worth  remembering.  The  volume  is  hand¬ 
somely  printed. 

Poems.  By  Lucy  Larcom.  Boston  :  Fields, 

Osgood  &  Co. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of  poe¬ 
try  in  this  volume  which  many  imaginative 
and  sensitive  women  have  felt  but  could  not 
express,  which  some  have  both  felt  and  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  which  a  very  few  could  have 
expressed  but  would  not.  To  this  latter 
class  Lucy  Larcom  evidently  does  not  be¬ 
long.  Her  sensitive  heart  is  an  Aiolian  lyre, 
in  which  the  slightest  agitation  produces  a  low 
murmur,  more  or  less  musical,  but  never  very 
positive  and  decided.  What  in  another  less 
sensitive  breast  would  be  dismissed  with  a 
sigh,  is  prolonged  in  its  expiration  to  a  sort 
of  moan.  A  woman  waiting  in  the  rain  for 
her  husband  at  a  railway  station  is  sufficient 
to  excite  Lucy  Larcom’s  sympathy  to  the 
extent  of  five  lugubrious  verses,  although 
the  husband  arrives  safely,  and  the  two  go 
home  together.  But  barring  this  tendency 
to  mistake  the  poetic  attitude  for  poetic 
expression,  Lucy  Larcom’s  didactic  verse  is 
always  healthful  if  it  is  not  always  as  fasci¬ 
nating  as  didactic  verse  should  be.  “  We  ’re 
Getting  Along  ”  has  a  Scotch  quaintness  of 
conceit,  and  “  Swinging  in  the  Barn  ”  is  also 
more  positive  in  character. 

There  is  a  spectral  haunting  of  Whit¬ 
tier  throughout  these  pages  —  a  ghost  in 
drab  —  which  is  the  more  unfortunate  as 
the  publishers  have  been  weak  enough  to 
advertise  the  book  by  a  printed  letter  from 
Whittier  highly  eulogistic  of  Lucy  Larcom. 
We  certainly  shall  not  think  any  the  worse 
of  the  poetess’  verses  for  this  praise,  nor 
any  the  better  of  Whittier’s  judgment— re¬ 
membering  as  we  do  the  numerous  proteges 
of  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  Emerson,  not  to 
mention  Morris  and  Willis,  and  the  noble 


liberality  and  human  fallibility  of  great  poets. 
But  with  Whittier’s  influence'  suggested  in 
the  volume,  we  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Of  Lucy  Larcom’s  war  pieces  we  can  say 
but  little.  They  were  written  for  a  purpose 
which  is  past,  and  they  have  very  little  poe¬ 
try  in  them  that  can  survive  the  occasion. 
“A  Loyal  Woman’s  No!”  is  certainly 
“  loyal,”  and  is  as  certainly  womanlike,  for 
she  takes  seventeen  verses  to  say  “  No.”  The 
other  “War  Memories”  are  uncomfortably 
strained,  and  pitched  too  high,  as  if  Lucy 
Larcom  had  changed  her  ./Eolian  harp  for  a 
fife  which  she  could  n’t  play.  And  surely, 
even  a  high  purpose  could  not  justify  such 
lines  as  these  : 

“Tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

All  the  bells  of  the  land, 

Lo  !  the  patriot  martyr 
Taketh  his  journey  grand ; 

Travels  into  the  ages, 

Bearing  a  hope  how  dear 
Into  Life’s  unknown  vista — 

Liberty’s  great  pioneer.” 

The  Life  of  John  Carter.  By  Freder¬ 
ick  James  Mills.  With  illustrations.  New 
York  :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
story  of  John  Carter  is  most  interesting  to 
the  surgeon  or  the  artist ;  whether  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  case  of  a  man  living  fourteen  years 
with  a  broken  neck  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  drawings  produced  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  talent  manifested  by  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  subject.  And  Mr.  Mills,  John  Carter’s 
biographer,  does  not  himself  seem  to  be 
quite  clear  upon  this  point,  and  alternates 
between  the  medical  diagnosis  of  the  case 
and  its  artistic  relations.  Specimens  of  the 
drawings  are  given  —  not  only  notable  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  executed  by  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  neck  and  head  of  the  artist,  who 
held  the  pencil  in  his  mouth,  but  for  their 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  finish.  It  appears, 
moreover,  from  the  biography,  that  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  knew  nothing  whatever  of  art,  and  had 
exhibited  no  taste  for  drawing  before  he  met 
with  the  accident  that  paralyzed  his  trunk 
and  limbs,  and  rendered  his  exercise  of  that 
taste  a  seeming  impossibility.  The  little 
volume  is  very  elegantly  printed  by  the  Riv¬ 
erside  Press. 


